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Florets of Centauri'a moschhta sensitive {'■*), ; 
A. B., 4^j The Wild Orange, 480 : Chapman’s { 
Potatoes, 48 j Clubbing of the Boots of the i 


Cabbage Tribe and Turni|)s, J. O. \f«twood, 
480; 'I’he llaspberry Grub, J. O Westwood, 
431 ; I’reventive against Snails on Wall Fruit, 

J. Wighton, 47. 

OBITI^ARY. 

David D.m, 48 ; Aylmer Bourkc Lambert, iSq , 
144; Archibald Meii/ies, Esq., F L>' , Kv ^ , 
240; Allan Fowhis, Llq., .‘Go; Willkin Ibd- 
lison, 330; David Fllconer, Esq., :384 


LIST OF ENGllAVINGW. 


No. DIAGRAMS. rase 

5. of fastening Coverings, on Frames 

ilTuicrated r-- - - - - 110 

(i. A Piece of Zinc oi.J^ead luarkcvl for cut- 
ting into Lalx'U - - - 114 

12. The ('urve for a Walk illustrated - li><t 
IH— .20, Forint for Basket-Work Etlgings - i.JT 
38. Moile of tiMiig ail Alarm Hell - 4<'2 

45 — 49. .Sections ot Sash- Bar, Bearers, Ac. - 4rA> 
50. Illustrate c of a M<k1c ot ^entllatnlg Pits- 4*1 
53, 54 Ditference in the AdiniSMon of the 
Sun’s Rays to Walls having broad and 
narrow Copings . - - 47, s, 470 

55, Diagram shoeing the different Degrees 
of Covering roquireil lor diflerent Kinds 
of Grass Seeds - - - - .'io'' 

5(1. Section of Gromul for Trenching - 572 

72. Section of West Plean Coal rieUl - <.00 


, No ^ 

(18 Washing Implement - - - 0!»<» 

dn. Moh^ Scrai^K^T - - - - 1.00 

70 . (\i?t-iron Pe.is .Stake - - - 

71 GaUauic Plant 1 .otcctor - .-^■.^)0 

7.1 G.Hte I^atch - - - - Uil 

74. Ro.idiuaker's and Drainer’s Sector - Gi*.' 

a A KD E\ .STIU: (TUR ES. 


INSTRUMENTS, IMPLE’BENTS, Ul’EN. 
SILS, AND M.\C UINE.S. 

1, A Isabel for Fruit Trcc.s - - .It 

2,3. Draining Tiles - - - - ..7 

4. A triangular formed .splme - - ,s 

7 Zinc laibel - - - -114 

13. Tracing Staff and Mo<le of uting - I7o 

15. Cover fur Peas and other \rti< los . 1S7 

In. A Ho\ used in Bur) mg-firounds <. 'oo 

32. Seed Carrier - - - . ♦ ,0.. 

.34 — 37 Machine and Iinjilements for breaM»j 

ing Stones - - -< . ,71, 77(i 

30, An improved Gardcn-Stra?er - -P,; 

40. ImpnAc^f Daiilia St.ikc ... 

51 A Potting'Bencli ( hopper - - 4T '» 

.5'^. Sucker KxtirjMtoi; - * - - V‘7 

(jO Dibl>cr for MangiJd Wurzel - ,07 

01. Loudon’s Hamnltr iVjd Ilati het - 7o7 

02 American Hatchet - " . - /k 

03. Bull It ing - - - -rVih 

t>4^ alvc Mole- Trap . . _ 

To j'in Flahk lor gathering soft rnot - vsi 

(/> Tin Seed- Lifter ..... vr» 
07. Hand Turnij>-Sowcr 


17 .Section ofa Piiie-Pit . . - 04*; 

27 Scctioij of Boiler and Pijk's for a Cu. 

cutMber Pit .... 2S2 
2'* .SictioiiHof CucnndK'r Pits - 282,2x1 
U— G .Sections .ind Plan ol Curnmber, 

Melon, aiul Pine Pits - - iGs, GO 

PLVNS or IIOUSLS, GVRDLNs’aNI) 
GROUNDS 

S ^irounds of Xniiat Liwlge * - . 15‘» 

10 Ground Plan of the |»rincipjl Floor of 

Viinat I.odge - - - Ih? 

II. (iround Pl.m of the S(.iSli..ojlici*s ot 

\iiiiat Loiigi' - - - - I >0 

11 Pl.an tif .1 1 lower.tJ.inlcii on (iravel . IM 
77. Ground Plan for a Co. iti> Churth* 

>ard - . - . .77s 

77. <»rouiid Plan and Sections of Groiirnl 
called the King’s Knot at Stirling 
(a^flc .... .Ml) 

7o, 77 (>rouml li.ms of Cottages - - nl2 

viE\\> or bi'ilding; \\d ga’ DEN 

n SULNEKY 

IsoUK^yncal \ icw of Annat laKJge - I7ii 
.',1 Moinonciit to the Mcnir>ry ol Davnl 

l)ollg!.|s_ - . > . Oil'J 

7 A 1 ender artistiCjfdl) unitixl to tlie t hiin- 

le \ .lanihs j - . - - 34il 

72. ^ icH of (fiirstani. Chun h) ard - . 477 

7S. Fsonotrual \'ieiv ot a Design for a 

(ountr\ ( liurihyard ... 3sd 


fl 


- /9'‘ 30 IVaiHAiriOi David Douglas 


- 2'J2 


LIST OF NEW AND UAllE PLANTS 

** r 

FIGURED IN THE BOTANK’^U R>I)K’ALS fob the Y!pAR 


llajttincu/^cra\ 

.yfNFMo''#f- 

rivj^^ns ^ A NoHh of India 
.Ailf’ii.r'iUA ' 

• ^^nnqr/ • ^ ^ (lUateniala 
/Ai.Lf/BoV( a » « 

^nfLjaJia .jg ^ Greece 


( 


_ CL^0^11•. 

. 412 * 


CapiMrtdea;. 
O N, Ameri(*a 


. 412 ' ItyttneniiWK. 

j I.ASlOIM'rAI f’M 

- 412 1 • macrojihyllum* tifc lJ^ N. South WaV« J78 



LIST OF NEW AND* RARE PLANTS FIGURED IN f842. • 


IX 


® ^Tropetoldcea:. 

TllOPiE'oilUM 

euatc A ^ Chili 

Oxalidcic. 

O'XALlfl 

lasfbi>etala lAl Bucnou Ayrci 

• • 


. 413 


Leguminha. 


,/<A'tIA • 

* lilnt^ittcra ii Swan Uivcr 

urugu6n«ti tL \ | Uruguay 

Zi'i 11^.1 

glabriita ^ l_I Swan Kivcr - 

* * ^ Onagtilccar.9 

nmliltdla dk \ j Mikicu 

radUana .A ^ Uracil 

(JoueN / 1 

a||<'aci'na O CulumUia^ivcr 


413 
. 413 
- 413 i 


- 178 
-•178 


Ericdcfa:. 

< 4 rCT 08 TA'PHVL 08 4 

iiltiUa di Mexico 
i}6ngen« jtt lJ Mexico 

//uercifMm H l-J Mexico 

/l(HOIlOUE'>DkON 

GilMhnti dh ^ Khoseea Hills 


Jasminca;. 

Jasmi'ncm 

cduOitum J; O Sylhet 


Orn/Anca?. 

Phepc'sa 

Houkerr^Jaa ^ (23 Brazil 


. 179 
. 416 


. 416 
. 179 


Vhitadt'lfihdcca;. 


lobata 


/'nil API 'i pui g 


Mexit'C) 


Mi///uc('<e ^ Lcpioyji'rmciC. 
l)\m\un>'\t 4 

(.'anil liorosina* i J River 


(’VN(><4,0'sm*M 

aiuiiUBDides 


114 , 


Lo P" I 

i’entl.'indn a 
I'assii-eo iu 

MuldlCtoiUfJMO 


Pasffjtot (in'iP. 
Q) or ^ Te 


Riik.ma'vsm 

Uuriinuula 


Convolvuld^iC ^ 

O Mexico 

Uoraginva:. 

^ A Cashmere 
fioidnar. 

t O South America 


. 4U 


A O South America 414 


Crai.\u/tl(ru'. 

.7-(t'\n M 0 

••rv.nitum tt. ( j ('anano 

l'< III M 'll / I • 

acutilnlia ^ I I Mexico 

/oslm £ IMcxiiu 

CVir/dtva . 

Jj niNnr#('Ti H 

corvnthles a* CZ] S, Amerua 
^ Oim.'n riA 

.ilecuinliens at O Mexico 


Scropkularifu'iv. 
O Mexico 


CoLt''M\*4 

St liitHlci.n/T 
^’HANt I'st / r 

lulilolia ]£ O Uio Janeiro 


- 179 


■ 417 


. 417 


■ 417 


• 417 

• 179 


roniniii < > 

/,MKI|ltl.tlld(]cS 


Co/Up'JSftiT. 

I 

O Swan River 

StyUditr 


- 114 

- ill 


- IT.s 

- 17s 


- 4lj 


iS’TA'i IlN s 


b|\xiOsa 

0* • 


L'.'jiiiu. 

^ A Mexico 
* ''l^'rtM'ndccx, 


('LPHnni-'MlRON 

spjciKlciis ^ □ Sierra Leone - 


LY«*MA't HI A 
lobeh(»n/ci 


Srvii'Pii'M ^ 

lb iiiionr3nr/m f 
pilOsiitn 1^ tAJ 
rivurvuin aa I 


v . 

i/3 Swan Hi^*or 
Sw.Tii Rivc 


^AL'nioFi 


.z 


£ A North of India 
Ot chkldccw^ 


- 417 


■4^8 


S>sansKi\cr> 
Campann/Cin'Tr 

(li.oHsoi o'mia 

o\ala ^ lJ North of India 

• ^ Gi'sfirnda.'. 

A( Ill'll '\t,s 

• loiigiflt'ira ^ lAl (iuateiinla^ - 
IH'diincuRttn ^ lA) Guatentua 

• rOsen tL __J (iualeinaH • - 

ll/lMHI • 

,di«rolor* m [ J Brazil - 

• lotigifiMin ^ tAl Guatemala - 

nn'dliu Jtt [ 1 CaraiTHS - 

j|PIM*A 

oblonga ^ lAJ ^luatcnftita 


- 41. 

- 4r) * 111 1 lupio'u lucrum £ (23 Philipjiincs 

-478 Aki m*i'na 

deiK>a IS] Snicaiiorc - , 

C atask'i x m 

abruptum ^ C3 Bnuil 

•WnilOM# £ C3 Honduras 
Cattle' V i 

granulosa ^ [22 Guatemala - 

('iRlltlOPK' TALI’ M • 

Moilda,r eSJ Sincai>orc 

CtK'l lA 

, Baiicrdwrt 23 W. 1. and Mexico 
Caphipe'ihi u 

barbiltum ^ iS! Mount OidlR w 

£\Vioo«i'i,i >1 , ^ 

- 17*^ filioes jg (23 Guateu^j^Ia - ^ 

- 41 » Epihe'Idri’m • 

- 179 ) cinnalurlimm • 

I pluvideenm __ i 

• - 4fti lamfcruin i5“{Z3 I^exico* 


415 


- ♦!«'. 

' - 41i) 

- 179 , 


- 180 

- 419 

- 418 
• 418 

- 418 

- 419 

- 419 

- 419 

-.JR) 

4 • 

" Pery^ambfo \^9* 

f {Z3 Mexico^’ -• .** ^419 



him OF FLAKIV UtKWTlOXtFD 


JS'KIiV 

1 

Tiiw 

♦ oooTaUftri^det GS IndUt 

polyi^m 4QS 

Hovlle'y/a 

- 180 ! 

blcotor tf A 

. 419 : 

R|<ttt)K'Ll.A 

1 

tmmaeuUta tf (23 Guatemala 

Broclil^urftfdiio (Z9 Brxtl 

- 419 i 


vittkU • £ 123 Braail - - * 

- IhO 

Amarjfi/td^. 

hUxiiXk'uik 

. 419 

cruenta jff (23 GuatemaJa 


OncPditm 

- 418* 

HABB.i'NTIIl'H ** 

longifblium i|^C3 Mexico 

pratfrnsis tf I2SJ Soiilli Cbih < 

sphaceWtum £ (SJ Mexico - • 

- 418 1 

OtochiYl'9 

‘ 

I" <r 

fusca ^ (23 Nepal 

- 41S ; 

f Jjlnlmur, ? 

TaiCHO'-SMA 

i 

fuilvis ijf (23 East Indies 

- 41S 1 

f/ftXmio'llAI I'M 

Sciiatnint'tT. 


divuru'dtuui ^ rabliirina 

GA‘tTBOcni'Lr^ 

’ 


pulchernma ^ □ Hast Indies 

Iro/dcf'.r. 

- 419 

»• 

Mrlanth^ t'tU 

Hydbotk'mv ' 


Kki vsiO./ f 

ineldagris tf lAJ Mexico 

- 420 . 

iiuiltillora ^ j\J S .smith W.il 


LIST OF PLANTS 


MENTIONED OK TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOEl’MK. 

%* The word “ cult." occurring after any i!ij)erie<i or variety iniiieates that there 
lb an article on it* culture. 

List of Plants for a Flower-Garden . - isi | List of Plants introilueril b> Doughw - 

Monograph of the Genus iVorus - - 1 List of Heaths growing at Uiclon (urdens - 

vITmos cephalonica - - lol Acroehnna sclcriK ^rpa - f>t,G Ha ( nh'^y/ - . ► - In? 

i)uuglasfi - - - 5-iy Acroptta LoddigCb/i - - I ’>.> gramlis - - - iJS 

Lubcomlied/ia - - I’l Acrdithilon /*icriH - - 4i><) inti'grifhlia - - - IT 

Mcnzii^Bii - - - IT Aero. h^iluin venosuin - media - • - -1)7 

Monnda - - - LT /tdiantuin asHlnnlc - - HMih jaeulifoli.i - - - IM 

onentiilis - - - 4' lortnu^um - - - S.’ J, j litrin'ns uinbellata - - .‘i-lf 

Smith/dna - - - 1 I Aerides qmiKjucvulneruin - 1H() vnlg.isLi - . - ‘JnT 

/axlfolia - - - 1 1 -Jamunn crueniinn - - I7H Hcrkb>>rt eilians . - (►S 

./Icacia alata /L'sculus Hippoea^tanum -40 - grniuiiflura - - - oi 

brevifolia - - - 1 7 Agave anicrieana - 540. .77.7 /?etula alba - - - 

Cunninghdm/n - ■ 1 - Agndutub sinu.iia - - 174 ^ .■/Onus - - - - 40!) 

dealbata - - - 5* 1 .4gr(7.stib;^tolonilera - - 7<)S laeiniata pi’iidula - 

dechra - - - * ^ ~ Ailuntu' glniululbsa - - lo /lopulifohn laeniwtta - ,5L’o 

glaucescens - » - 1 7 .4'lnus denliculata - - HI Bignoii/o i'atul\m p 17'j 40'* 

dtptera enoptera - ~ v4'loc vivipura - - - J.% Hlairin rru oides - - i7S 

liomumalla - - - i7J Alonsou incisifidia - - 524 7/lt'chnum oei'ulent.'tle - V'').7 

Juaw/iya . - - J52 .ilopeeuruh prateUhis - * - .TIcS Hoei baavm urieiitahs - 400 

longifoba - - - 1.77 ALtrao. i r/o KrrcinbaultO - 1H> Horotwo anetnonn'rulia H.7.'..>0 

kingisbima - - 1.77 Jlfbsum Rax.itilc - - o^i , vnnuiea - - - > JO 

nncraeuntha . ..n_ - I 'o Ainai j lli.v rOtihi - -2x7 Houhhingdi'ilt/^r rV/oidcH 

olxivata _ - - 1.72 nemo ne riv u Idris - -412 HfMvilrd/o triphj 11a - - .7 0 

{tendula - - - 1.77 intifolja _ - - 41*2 Hrdwn/oeiM cinea - - 2 JO 

]M.'ntailcnia - - - 17'i ■ Aquilegia (anadeiisis- - 412 Hrugmfinsoi fionininil.i - 417 

•' plat^ptera - - - 41 J Sklniierr _ - - 412 Hr>i»pli\ llinii c.dvi mum - I J7 

polyindrplia - - - 172 Ardba jap<7ijica - - - 14 Hnrrlieil/o caperiMs - - 171 

pubi'seeiis . - . 1.72 ; spinoba ‘ - 1./ » Hnrhngton/H ngida - -.7 50 

vi>0ta - • - - 172 AtiTU'chria brasilieneiii - L/i rdetim spev lOblssima - - .0t><» 

>jcdnthu8 fDrus - - - 4St3 excelsa - - .'705. ..isi tmiuata - - - .7(.o 

mollis - - - - 4X0 Imbrieata - - - 5 triangularm . - - .77.7 

.^'cer campc'strc - - 221 //'rbutns >4ndrdchn<5 - - 4^0.S Caiuphor.i puiiica - - 11 4 

colchieum - - - 110 ; disrolnr _ . - 17«) fW/f/r/n/m pinnatlddum - .700 

rdbrum - - HO ; fTnedo - - 15 40.S Gal.inthe fuseata - - r.'l 

campestrefructurdbro.il yiretostdphvlo” pdngcns - 4Jfi Calceolaria mvea - - 2i»,l 

neterocarpum - HI i discolor - _ _ 175) Standiblir/ . - - 417 

tadricum - 111 intida - - - 170 ■ Call-stemon ellij)ticu« - 2;>1 

dasyearpon - - - 4^)0 /fristolhchia trilobdta- - 25 .vallgnus - - . .751 

eriocarpum - - -Oil //'rum esculentum - - 2'J4 Camell/rt japoiiica/^hi-pldn. I.)2 

h5'bridum - - - .'>8X Arundliia densa . - - 419 ; r/Uhteiflnra - - l.W 

Ia>b&ln - - -110 Astrapir'a Wallirhri - - .7o0 | onemonifli'ira - 1 ).) 

tnonspessuldnum- - 4‘J9 ..^tr.lgcncsibf.icuflure dUto HI Chdndieri - - .7,>0 

^>latanoldt*s - - 267.409 AHruha iapimica. - - I (^olvilli - - - ‘“'JO 

Psc'*' 'a-Z^ldtanus 41.224. Habingthnf^jCainphorosma' 414 Fonl/i - - .7.10 

233. 2G7. 409. 48H 7?ficrh.»nB AalifnTolid* - 40H (lUbsoni - - 1 7;7 

n'l^rum - - -OH ^om5?Jt'-£/nrnndindcoa43.1.‘>7 .700 imbrieata - - .“> 0 

Aahimenes Ipngidd.a 41p. 510 , Hanisierm clirysopb^lla - Ttk- fiectinata - - .770 

'pcdimculdte • - 4j0 I nltida - . - . ,7(i«; roseo-plcna - - 

rvjia - - - - 179 I Bdnksia Hauen - - - 157 * rcticuldta - l.*3. hJO 



OR TRRATEO bp IH VVE 9RESCMV VOUJUl^ 


Ca. Sas&nqu4 i » - 1A3 

C^amp^lniuis cernti^ldcs > 469 
Cknnn itCnonifera, . > SU4 

C&pnari^pindM . *485 

Tarica Mpdya - - 48. 191 

C&r|unu« jVt'lului - - 409 

/f6tului Itetcroph^Ita > 111 
Carybt^ Eobollfcra - - 666 

* Urcns - " • • " 

162^164 

^ CMamMuin ifcr6ptum - 4lH 
bicornOtuQt ... l.V 
KirUlum ... 41K 
Itlridum > *■ I'W 

trk‘<^r - - I**'! 

VVailfe«« - - - 41« 

(JattU y« rrlgpa ... .ViO 
prnnulOna - - - 41K 

• y.irriHon»di^ - - 5.‘>0 

1,'ihi.tta - - . - 6 

^kiMMor* ... 5‘^ 

(Vanblh in ai i CUB - ®6S9 

Cinirui> Jh'Of/aia - 


Cunninghilinia exodta 
ImUrickta 
iin 6 nBU 

Cupr^uui scmpcrvirenf 
6'^cas circmdiu - 

rcvoltita - - ^ 

Cycn6chcs Lo^ldigdcii * . 
Cynogtdttturo anchugoldet < 
Cynuitdrus criat^tui . 

Cypn|>Odium barbdtum 
puri>dreura - - • 

veituBtum - 
(’yrtocliHum HlipcB • 

^‘ytiiuB puVpi'ircuB 
fibre albo 
incaru&tus - 

Laburnum . 
Dacr^'dium cupre»feinum 
cUtmn - - - IjS 

cxct'iHuin 

pUnn^Bum “ • f 

7 )actylis glomcrnti - 

Dci riuRm Indica 


, Er, tr»iin>4retu - . I 

trlouior - • * i 

coron4U » - i 

v^ix . - - - 

. EriOft^mon cuipid&tus - 1 
1 buxlfbliuB - • . - 1 

Erythrliu OUta.g£lU - i 
, Eugenia auKtrilU 
: Ludnyroua amerid^out « i 
latlfbUui - - - ] 

, Fhgui gylv&tica - # - 

; coclileata - - 1 

pu^brea - - ] 

Fcsiiica dunu»i.uU - - i 

I pratcnaiB . . -I 

FerrArm undul&ta - - 1 

/•IcuB lU'njamtna . - J 

; el^tica - - ~ i 

FrancUerrt latifulia - - ; 

f'raxinuH oxvph^Ua taurlca 
Filchhia curdifbUa 
, coryinbidora - - ; 

fulgcns - - - ; 


I'Ciidula “ 

- Til 

1 Datum Strambinum - - .>11 

1 Intcgnlolta - 

- ^ 41J 

iMcrujcdiu - 


Ddntmani auBtn'ihi » lOl. ] >4 

' /lyntblia 

. ^ 413 

Cent* c.i iiKJschafa - 

- 4>! 

1 i'i7 

• ra<itca^ 

- 178.413 

( t )|]iculan8 

. :» Id 

orient bliB . • - .151 

(ialbga oilicinblis 

- on 

(Vutfttis L.iurncdrnsuB 

- 

1 Daiibcntonm Tnpetnlmi - .7t5 

f«arrjrt i diptua - 

. 4S6 

tblchic.i * 

14 IS 

1 /Jcipbliiiiim Ilarluwii -lb 

t^usin.eli.iiih pulclicrrima . 419 

Fnn It' Hi 

- u 

1 ■ )o ricimi pidno - ^ 4.'9 

1 ( enlftta th)r*itlora 

- Ill 

L-Vbm. 

- lo 

Dendrbbium ( akeulana - 'i'ai 

(u'-ncr/r discolor 

- 179. r^-'D 


C’l'rcii'' . . 4r> 

(•*erult^eu>* - - 41J 

gr.uuliflorus . - Lj7. .j(M) 

van.ibihH ... ;»ij 
riiannc'rojM exrclia - - 

hbmiltg* - ' 1.‘) 'wMj 

n r.i vuljft'ns . 9 . ;,]] 

rhvirojtti^rnoii ;>lataii<jldc8 - ‘»<ki 
(' hinioidintliuii tr(\grani> • ''4S 
( horozoina ovbta - - bs 

('uicrrin.i clilK'rnfM/T - ■il'i 

( irrhopt'taldin MedOve - 4I'i 
aut6retic.i . - ll* 

CiBtus Kul.inilcruK . - 

t'Icuntii- calWbrnica - 1117 

fidrula - . ^ .1.1 

monlaiia - ;i.>8 .j17 

A'ltalb.i ... ‘ji)7 


ia'r«jlc*cciis - 
Dfcera dent^ta - 
I)k liciglattiv tubul<)>a 
Dicrvpta llauerr 
rrawir»lia 

1 DiKdaltB liltea fucita 
I)illOn/« i>peci5i»a - ll*’ 

Dibclca ghnno'dcs - 
I)io.>ip\ ros / <»tu« 
Ihplola'na Vo^Px’C' 
DuryanthcB exccUa - 
Dracn-'na Draco - loL 

Draooplif liuin nttenuaturg 
Diiiantf'r FIuiii)«t/ 

LchoM r//! anitifWia - 
j»il>lnHi>ra - 
1 ' < cniuga 

• t bsca - - - . 


Jongi/oha . - - 

{ mactilata 

nioliig .... 
zebrlna ... 
(Tl.'idiolus iclnus . 

Honbunilug ... 
C»loMocb»iia ovata 

Idcida - - - . . 

(»lo\iN/(/ «|)criosa - . ■ 

(•od. iiti nibexccns - . * 

(iompholobiuin )H>h mor- 

elittum - : 

Otiddyenr ri'i>£‘nB 
<ircvilicrt r(Abu$ta - h>2.] 
(tuaji’nut \)\T\t<ymus . 

Oiof/dcws Hgr6*‘ti8 • - : 

tb'mcJticiH . - i 

• ,/\cl)bna 


t b'bine aurca ... 

177 

, F-cbimutictu- corynbdes 

- i:s 

i 'umditc {' tricolor - 

1 J 7 

lutea - - - . 

177 

' LUw ird»/rt gi.mdiflbta 

- 17 

(tyimuidv ma .ilbida . 

411 

('IcnKlcndroii «iplendcns 

117 

iiui ropliyila 

.540 

li.ibraiithu.s pratC'iisis 

4 'A) 

Cictlira yuert itolia 

nr, 

mu ropbyilu . 

A'lu hrNBum ptoliferuni 

-* 54 <J 

7 /edcra //eli\ - - 2 () 7 . 

.■>76 

tcmnfiilia . . - 

416 

- 'i.Jd 

^ tiunen - 

111 

(’liantlui^niidccus - 5 J;>. 

:‘>.M 

i Klax)c.it 1 lus ( oiMiiimnns 

- ., 7 <i 

llumm Balicifitli i grandl- 


^(’(c'lia llauerAl/rrtE 

4 l'i 

1 Fpinetnirum cinnabarinuin 41 b 

^bra - . ^ - 

171 

Coccblolin macropliylla 

p>s 

1 cr.issiiohum 


Heterocli roa mm unrl/o/rfc 5 

469 


tochleatuin - 


hpcrgul^fbba 


iivilcra . - - 

1 >s 

j 11 Cl tain. - - i 

- no 

IIcli.inttui^tulK'rbsiiB 

l.-'l 

Coctts micifem - - . 

i:;n 

' * plncnlccum - 

- 419 

//elJelxirc.^orientblis 

419 

('(Hlonbpis o\ata 

411 

raiulcrum - 

- 119* 

ofticinillis - . . 

419 

(kelogviM* cortuu\ria - 

11 anibica - - - 

4IS 

;V,i 

; L'na Clival larioidcs^ 
llonbunda - 

- ISO 

- 419 

Ilcrrtvlcum ahji^n imum 
HoulK t/(i liroiklchurntr- 

.is > 

'itiJ 

mono,B|K'riiia 

14 

pohura 

. H‘» 

dun - - - . 

rohnnijcn .Schieilcc/m 

417 

A'rlca ainpiillac^M 

- lib 

viol.'icca . - _ 

.530 

Cot) IcdoM lunbdlcns - 

4\3 

'' aristdta . ' - 

- 

vittdU - - - - 

ISf) 

rumbrttiim gramlitiiirum - 

,»o6 

^ • atba 


H>drota‘'ma mcl^aprib 

4‘.‘t) 

C'omoclitilia ilicifblia 

yy, 

• ccruitbi tdes^ 


//jpericum adi nutrichum . 

4ti9 


('(HibstyliB /uiicca 
Cunvbh liiuH 8(>|)itun - 
Cornllorrlil/a inn.'ita - 

Cbriitis dIha . . . 

in'iH . . . . 

Coroiulla plauca - 
(’orru‘\i spi'cibs.i 
^t’otoiu aslcr acuminata 
. ndlms - 

dcnticulilRi - - - 

Irlgida - . - 

* niiminublria 
^ Troton vancgbtuni . 
JVlilic'guM J'na - . - 

crcnulbta - . • . 

pncntiMis - - . 

* Dxyacaiitha 
obtUButa 
i'yracbiillia - 
/aiiacet^blia CcI&Hilfia 


dcprcBk.1 

*<inpctrifT)lia - 
taM iculuta - 
fcrruginca '• 
Ifartiiclb 

uiba > 

1 rb> i'liM 
inargaritacca 
MiUmmu 
mui’bba 
pctibcula 
i'cr»6Iuft . • 
piccS - 
piwigeng 
ra•iClrt^co§ .• 
rertexa alba - 
rubciih . 
xc.ibntiBcula 
tciicUa. . - 
tcncm - 


• niiaga!lidu>Uio$ 

J.iubcrt// 

ridnuni - - • 

o^galn^r^llum 
• ptarniica'lblium - 
rosin, ininfblium - 

•rujAcstro 
I'ournofdrt/i 
/'lex Jquifblium • . 
latilblia . . I 

/aunrblia 

' Illicium nnisrltum 

fluridatiuni - ^ . 
reliKibsuin - . ^ 

ImpMBciis triebrnis . 

I glanduMgcra 

camnda 

lilHigbfera nnstvblis *» 
ncpalf*nsi(t A., 
Iponia''a.J.ctir/7 - 



LI&T OF PLANTS MENTIONED otl TREATED OF. 


xii . 


JTtit t>tco1or . - - Ml ri)»cu$ MaclaUuditMf - 417 J /*l, a 

*li»6ineris arbi^rca - . l.J I Mln/i loUata ... - 417 Dankit/iJMa - • TM. 

califtSciiiea - • - Id ' JlMrus aibu ... ‘.'Jl i'^mbra . - - 4.'J{» 

Jatmlnum obryi6nthura - 1,* - S.'il ‘ I'oulicn - if • * 

cordiltuni - - - 4U5 rubra - - - - ‘J.>1 (nTaril/dna • ^ - ir»l 

grandiOOrum • - 13 < MClsw ^raditlaca 4*J. llU. haK‘)H‘n«U . . •< 131 

nOmile . - - 13 . 23k 5<l5, .'ak; | itisigin* ... 3.i4 

revoldtum - - • IS { sapu'-^iitum IIU. i;34. :A>ii ; Larii'io - - ^30. i>14 

J^tropha peltt'kta - - 137 j t'avcndishii - 43. 191 I Iaiinbt*rV3aa - - 131 

Jaubertfd Adchen - - 4<19 ^ 3(H). 3(»4 mantiinu . - - tV’il' 

JuMteOtr goaiuhflOra - - 1S8 chinensia ... IkiTt J njaorfH-3riitt . - - I.")! 

^dglans rogia ... 4HS j cocci nca - - '306 3<i<; j ' moiitlcoia - - - 151 

Kenndilya glabrUta - 413 | d.icca - - 3^13, 506. 3(i) | |)alu'.tn8 - - 4(5. 334 

Jonifcracembsa - - 15U j discolor - - . 3 <h 5 j 7'icea - . - 409 

rubicuiida - - - 13i? | ;oaiicen - ■ - 30ti pontlcrosii - - - <'i]l 

splfendens - - - 13 ! superba ... 5<)6 ' 3'trbbus - - - 408 

Knlghtta cxccisa - 23iS ( st. hclcncnsts - 50.5 1 aylvostris 1.50, 151. 173. 4(»8 

Kreys^gia multiddra - » 180 i Mutism ilicifblia - - (>8 ! variubilis - - -fill 

Latamn borbuuica - - 5<)<1 I 3/yrlca corltera - - 4(W , Pljicr aduiicuni* • - - ‘Jt 1 

rObra - - - - 563 | Acgiim/o /VaxunfMium 40 110 P undwllfi-tum - - C8.S 

Z&rix Gods5lIrt - - 34 Kt'lt{*nbium Ibtcuni - - L'>4 Pitti'<MtM'nnuin Ti>bira 533. ■»40 

Lasioi>etaluni macrophCl- ! fi{H‘ciOsuni - - cult. 133 7Ma» tago lanciHJi^ta - - 5()8 

lum - - - - 178 I spwiOsiim ri3seu(n - 413 T^da pratcnsis ... 5 oh 

2.aui^< bullata ... 418 Nenuiplnla atomUria - 588. 61(5 Dcmoralis ... 5(;8 
^nnambimm - - 1.5'2 uisigms ... Kie j PudocArpui osplcinfbltus • 2.38 

macroph^lla - - 2.58 iVepcuthos distillatoria - 133 Terrugltifus - - - £-58 

Lebrotbnio coccinea - - 151 , Xipha*'a oInOitga - - 41(5 iongiiblma ... 151 

JLciildium sativum - -5^1 OctomOna convallanoldcs - ISO latilbbus ... 151 

Leyccutdr/w formbaa . - 346 . spjcuta ... it>() iiucitcr ... 151 

/.igusticum coniubi^nsc .528 O'c^nmm citnodbrum - 39 ! PodotluVa giiapbalibdcs -41.5 
vulgare - - -410 Oncidium altissiinuni 138.288 | /'oK'gala attcnufita - - 1.52 

X,iliuni longiflOrum - - 151 530 j 7^>iy|)oiiiutn vulgare - - .5,77 

Epeciosum ... ,'395 Bauer# ... 13.3 Pcijliilus balh.iiiOiera - - 

LiniiK'^'hariA HumbOldtM - 228 Cavendish#/- - 287.530 ; 7^5r/iy.v cmsj>»r»erv lus - 138.2.3.5 

Limbfun sivectfibilis - - .5v>t> CeboU.ita ... 4)8 ‘ I’rcpiisa HtM»ktT#d«n - - 179 

Lipans La'scli# - - -411 loupifOhum - - - US Prunus doinestica - - IS 

Linoditulron Tuhplfera - 4<'*l lOrulum - - . 287 | Laur^H trasus - - 40S 

Lusanthc sApida - - 132 pictum - - - 3 30 j lusluiuc.a ... 4i»H 

Llstern cord.ita - - 411 pi)!>es flavcsccns - 41H i Mitme - - - 14.18 

Z.itl)ospermum Corson/d- reflexum - - - 4iS j Pndus .... 410 

nuin - - - - 571 sphacelCktum ... - 418 , scmpervlrens - - 408 

jLodErt latoritia - - -414 0'pbry.s fuel fern - -411 j i'sidiiiin aronditicum - 5o4 

Pentland/crt - - 414 Opiintja decvtinbens - - PS , C.ittleydwMW - - .56<; 

LobOlw cardinahs - cult. 11.5 kiirnda . - 137 28o j inontar 'im • - - Thj-I 

hcterophJ’Ua major - 41.5 , . irrorata . - - I7s . ivonnlerum ... .504 

projdnqua - - cult 113 i monacaniha - - ITS ' pvrllerum - - 235 5o4 

Eplondcns - - cult 11.) ’ ripens - - - ITS Ptelea triluIiMa - - - i0!» 

syphilitica « - cult 113 Oreodiiphne bulliita - - 4)8 Acris aquillua - - -487 

Loganm fionbuiida - - (IS Orcodoxa regia - - 2J.* /'vrus orbutifOlia - -.514 

latif?)lia - - - 68 OrnUhogalum divaricatum 4.0 ’ .,4'ria ... 348. .341. 

Xblium pereiine - . - .508 (/'rnuh europre'a - - SP] gra 'ca - - . 544 

it,ilicum - - .508 Otochlbih fusca - - 41S utieupana - . - 22S 

Lom'itia sliciiblia - - 154 O'AalH )asio)>etala - - 413 , ja|>6iiica - - - .571 

Lonicera Capnfblium -261; Martu/iif# - -418 ! hcmpervlrens -408 

PcnclCinermm - -^267 OxylObiuin elhpticum' » l.i2 I .Sdibus vestita - -.544 

ZuHl/m gratissima - - 563 Pa:<mni Moutan • - 1.52 , spitMabilis - - - 611. 

Xf'cium Ijkrbaruin • - 34fi 1 Pandanui, hOtiiilis - - 152 ! spiiria .... ,54-4 

Xychnis coronaria - - 13* 1 otltAatihsimus - - 5t)3 ' yuadr#// heteropbvlla - 16.1.54 

Xycopersicum cscbicntum ; Pa|>5ver somniferum i;/9 (JuercuH coiifcrtOtilia - - 16 

' ' 277 , Pap) rus antiquorum - - 5(»5 i Cerns - . 48. 224 

Xysiinachia Iubeli6/dc5 - 418.i Passillbra cduhs - 4.3.192 dent3ta - - - 17 

Maclbr/z aurantlaca - - 189 fragi;ans ... 414 gilibra - - - 17.41 

Mddia 9at\v a. - - - .‘59 /aurtlOlla - - - 192 gramuntia - - 48 4('S 

l>iagnbli« acumindta - - 1.52 Middleton id n/» - 414 7'lex - . - 224, 408 

fuscata - - 13.5.84 HuadraiiguVaris - - 19‘f Iietlunciilata - 3-41.48.5 

grandidbra - 154. 408..5J4 ' Pauluwnm iinpenalis fiisdgiata - -.‘328 

JhKirwica - - 13 I /‘a^tta calfi-a - - • - Sa) xupbfUt - - - 17. 19 

exoniensis ... 13 | nnpstifi*lia - . -•^,530 ifbbur .... 22* 

hybrida - - 13 1 PclnrgOniuin tricolor - -_263 rObra - - - . 224 

obcordata - - . 2.‘35 j Pfltltna g/asTifolia ' - - 4<'>«> /arnxaciibha - -111 

purpurea ... 13 | Pensteincm Murrayd##us -196 Bt't.siliflOra 3*41. 389. 48.5. 4SK 

rolundifblia - - 235 Peristena data - - . .530 spiciltu - - - - 19 

.Soulangcd/m - -*152 , IVritoma.adrca - - 177 .S'uber - - - -408 

trifietala - - - 152 , Phila/lelphub uiexicdtia . 414 vlretis - - - - 221 

Mafjftnm fasciculfUis -j 41 i ^'lildum pratense raaju* -.508 .xalaiiensis - - - 17 

31aloi)e grandiflora - - 634 , PhlOmw fruticosa . - 5 5.5 Qintaju^IiH liidica - - .5(»6i 

Maxlli&ri2^aru^l(^tlca - 419 1 Phlox verna - - -4.52 Ph6niniih /Halt r i'juh - - -PW 

crueiila - - . 4J9 ! Phormium tdnax 151, .53.5. .541 5uxitMiUH - - -408 

Skinner# - - -419 , Physo«|)ermumcornubien»c .528 Fr&ngula - - . 40<» 

Warred/M/ - - - 419 : PhysaJis Alhtkln^ - ail /yciciidrH ... .pw 

Mediedgo i^bdrea - 536. .540 ! jieruviana ... .a-Tj prunifOlius - - -.112 

lupc’-^ia - - - .508 Picca cephalonira - - .vH Mcmpcrvlrens - -'40*’ 

Metrofliderus robUi.tU8 • - 2^38 j NT>rdmuiVin?//a - ' - 111 Ilhizdpbora 

Mimosa uruguonaii - - 413 V^'bb/dwrt - - 13J /(lio<lo<lendrc)n antbopOgoi# Alfi 

jVflrpulus cardinUlis liis\<{. ' Pimelea «|>et tabilis - -.530 arbbreum - - 179.228 

I.,.' Ills.' . - - - ^79 . VinOli.i alba • - - ISO altacleri^nsc - - - 395 

- - 179 1 /Miius /Pbies 21*7. 4f>8, 4{,9 » CilbHonii - • - 179 

pfellirtus - - 179 ' alUnaima - - 151 iiiiiTftiuini - , - - l(»8 



LISTS OF FRUITS AND CULINARY VEGETABLES. 


^tlt 


TZh. p<'*ntlciim ^ - 358 . 408 1 

SmdHf; ai!ircuin - - 410 1 

Ulbcs Mcnzji'sij - - - 14 | 

fl]>o<‘%utn - - - 14 ; 

fungufncum - 240 . .'>88 

flirhfird/a n?thi 6 plca - - .'J 40 

iiTirnacullkta - INO { 
llobin/(T r«ctid-^cJLPia um- i 

- I 

- 554 

- IS 
14 . IS 

- ‘Jfi 7 , 

- .'ki'j# 

- 5.J() ' 
^■^25 . 
.174 

- 174 


;cul/rcu 
Idla Hninontsinia 

• villOsa - 

• y/UHCUH aculc&tu« 

Aiibiis fxlnnUus - - 

|mur#(^rub - W . 
inicrUnthiiH - • 

lasioc^rpuk . 

fruticdflurs 

. i^‘'us . 

Snbal BlackburniV/aa 
Sii^l&bium gutt&tum 
Sa^a pmcuiQbeni - 
&lh.i ... 
!{|li>sO]ll/ 7 )i^ - 
.S'ambiu'us - 


.S6rbui aucupHrla 
Spira^'a frtitex - 

ffsia - - - 

//ypcricifbba 
Ayi>crirt*tde« 
laiiceoUita - 
Hccv^m/ 

Stadmanntfa auntnlHs - 
.Vtilchyii uporiosa 
A'tAticc arbbrca - 
l)/o|(Noni 
moiio^'tala - 
tat6ncd 

Stephaiibtiia floribundiw 
.S’tratibtos aloides 
.Strclitz/a rcgliiae - 7 
.Styhrlium llruno/»idMMm 
l)4cksoiii 
IntiKifbliuni . 
pib'atufli 
rccdrvum - 
Syrenopais etylbea 
St/ringa vulgaris 


867. 410 

- 414 

- 14 

- 410 

- 4U 

18 

- 14 

- 154 

- 17 ‘» 
ly(i,5rj5 

. 5';o 

- 10 
. 13 .; 
- 

- 511 


. 415 

- 415 

- 415 

- 415 
>17S 

- 

- 4H) 
40S, 4(>»» 


Tropse'oluni ariircum 
brach^cera* - 
cdtile - 
Moritzidnvm 
tnrolOrum - 
I I'Onira brarbyiif'tala - 
‘ 7'ussil&go fragrans - 
I 7"lmus camp</»tri8 
' rdnr/atire* 

Iloxburghf/^ 
Valeridna alHariaefWlti 
I'antUii satba - 
/ erbona Melindrra 
Mir<^ria - 
tcwvruudrs - 
rcrontca decussilta 
^'lfibrt inacroph^Mla 
/'iburnum AtrnfuKi 
cassinit\i\e* - 
r<>tthif7>liuin 
ja]»6i)>cuTn - 
lalVitatia 
Mullitha 
oduratiicsinuiin 


Nfti»iirW Ai’r/M’r»f//f<»Iium 

. 

15 # 

iiucffera - - - 15 ] 

• pruiuflil^ni # 

- 511 

heterof helium 

- 

l(i 

'IVxii'ra g/oAf/fblia •- - 4<-9 

pypinEE'ara - 

15 . 18 

.Saxifraga ini L.n'.sa 

- 

L 50 

'J'iirln.ax ibiriitlhra - - 2*85 

.“in^ijNC 

- 14 

.Veil la v/‘'Ta 

- 

555 

Fhuja filiforinij) - - - US 

fitellui turn - 

- II 

.V.v'vola C'orsonu/Mff - 

. 

370 

oeeideiitubs - - - 4 oS 

Fi'uis - 

- 41 >S 

Sco*-zonr) n bispaiiica - 

. 

251 

orientiMis - - -•l ()8 

/'lola altaira 

- 4.50 

ScottKi .u ntilta - 


151 

penduta . - - 4 Ls 

tricolor 

- 456 

trai>e*o?des - 

- 

151 

Thunlierg/M aKita cblorAn- 

Virgilm lutea 

- 152 

Serhium ixUile - 

. 

2 SS 

tba - - - - ISO 

t ite\ bttorAlis - 

- il37 

.Veilum cariensc - 

- 

■409 

Tigridia Paibii/rt - - 151 

/ Itis p.irnfolia - 

- 13 

Sielmldt 

- 

r. 2 ''» 

Torrfeyrt /axifoli.a - - 5(5 

hctcrojib^'lbi 

1 J. 17 

Sorr'itula puleb/*!la 

. 

415 

'J’radcseftnt/u discolor- 137 . 2 >4 

WahU-nberg/« Boylei 

- 415 

Siir ■ e cebiffft ta - -• 

_ 

4 «i'» 

'PrevinXim coro/nca - - 179 

AN'ist.'ir/o Miiensis ’ 

- 347 

NtUupis arveiihiH • 

. 

4 S(l 

Trieli 2 »'»ina mk 5 MS . -418 

Z'lmi.i t’or»oiurt/MT 

- .'171 

tS'ot.'iMiiin BulbG// bipimihtum 147 

7 ’rifbliuin praten«.c - - 'OS 

bdrrula 

- , 5 t’,r, 

Sofiftnra graiuliflor.i 

1 . 

17 

riiK Us - - - - .V'S 

pun 4 ’cns 

- 5 « H ; 

lapdruca pubesccii.s 

- 

ill 

Tripladeiiia ( uniunghtl.ima iso 

Zlilna glabrilta- 

- 41 J 


-544 

- 413 
• - 413 

. S61 

- 413 

- 44W 
cvit. JH'J 

- 4 SS 

- . 5.30 

- 5:JO 

- 459 

- 23.5 

- 417 

- 1,33 

- 133 

- 540 

- .39 

- 14 

- 40 S 
15 . IS 
14 . 41 

167 . 410 

- 14 
18 


LIST OF FRUITS. 


Api»lcs - cv// 25. 452 .527 
SHCCi^y Nonpareil . 41 
Apricots, new ones from 
• (5itidabar . - - 311 

Banana - 4.5. 191 247 .505, 

.5<Mx ;5l55 

Cberncs - - - 186. ,‘>31 

I-jg - . • - . - ;l<»j 

Wliito Marseilles - 4-11 
I’llbcrts .... 327 
rtuava - - - 190 24S 

White - - - cu//. :5(»,; 

(iranadilla ... - FK) 

(>raiK?5 rn// 23 cw^. 21 1. 247. 

-tt/f.42l). 422 


5 . 50 . . 103 . rtt /1 
A new one - 


- 21^s 


I Grajies, Front ignan - - 

I llamjnirgb - - - 

' Musi at - . - 

; New crncb fiom Canda- 

I bar - - - . 

' Nice - . - . • . 

1 • Si nan - - - 

Wc'st's St l*etcr'^ 

For C’oitagc Gardens - 
Melons 28. e«// ILi^lW. 

last of sorts - 1 IS. .5 1 1 

Mulberry - - 2.0. 

('%auge . - - - 1 U 
Peach • cm// 122 240, 27 >. 

• • 

, Pea«s - cn// 118*228. 


^21 

3'M 


371 

Sbl 

.521 

51 P 

247 

270 

4M) 


51 


.54iT 


Pears, .Selection of sorts • l«i2 
9 .SeU*rt list of - - 220 

^«Marie l^uisc - - 229 

\'an Moms I,eon lv<'Iere 441 


- 452. ..28 

Eni ille . . - 41 

Prov '<’.,'..ec . - - 41 


• t>ueen 
Plums 
ILasj.berrv 

E\ er.licanng 
Shaddfak 
Killey 

.‘'trau bcrricb 
Ml all's 
inter L berry - 


- .V ..5 

- 331 . 573 

: 

- . 38,1 

- 542 
ISiK 595 . 440 

- 441 

- 3J1 


»f,IST OF CULINARY VEGETABLES. * 

41 • • 

• Articbokcs - - -ISO PHerv, 'Furnip.rooted - 4 .j 2 Peas - - . 119.187 

f e.l^s - - - - 4s« cUcuintK'rs 1247. rtiW. 279 .LH. Potatoes 36. 4S. 58 1 511. 573 

ablmgc 32"^ 480. 485. 5.55 ' * • • • Asji-lcavcd Kidney rb//. 188 

arrot - - - - 32(» Freiieh Heans •- - - 3‘».i Savoys . - . _ ,5^55 

• The Wild - - -122 lanture - - - 341 YY5 'I'oinalo » - ni/L 277 

Cauhtlowers SO. cm//. 327 4'^rO. , l.ist of, for UoUage G.ardens 318 Tiarnl^ - - * 227. '4^4 

• 5 . 5 . 5 . . 51 )^ , Mushrooms cult. > 14 . .V" i Water Cross ^ ^ 5 ‘.T 



X4V« 


I<IST OP GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATSi 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PLANTS. 


Barley 

Beam 

Bokhara Clover 
Clover 


• 127 I liulian Corn 
- -KU I OaU 
. S2J / Totatoer 
> J2J I Sayitfoin > 


- 5»5 Tunnji* 

- 97, S2r,. 41)1 Wheat 

. 77. rJ7. 143 

- - - ^5 


- I.^e. Ml 
1 C 7 . 4(XK 


LIST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY S^-ATS.^ 


Abbotsford . . - . 440 

Agricultural Museum, ^rum 


mond's - 
Airt^ie House - 
Atrtmie Castk 
AllaiUoii Park 
Alton 'lowers - 
Alva - 

Anuat Cottage 
Annat Lodge 
Arboretum, Stirling 
Ash ridge - 
AskeHall - 
Athenceum Cottage 
Babbiconibc 
Ballyfin House - 
Barnclcugh 
Barrochan . 

Battle Abbey 
Beaiiport - 
Bendham Parsonage 
Beulah Sjia 
Berry-Pomeroy Castle 
Bicton 
Blair-Adam 
Blair* Drummond 
Blair Hall - 
Blairquhan 
Bohemia Park - 
Bothwell Castle • 
Botanie Gardens : — 
Berlin - 
Chelsea 
Dollar 


- 590 

- 148 

- 59S 

- 3«7* 
277. bV3 

- 592 
J8J. S20. f>2S 

- laj 

- 604 

- 147 
97 , 14 ^ 

- 

- 534 

- 189 

- 342 

- 96 

- oil 

- 613 

- .‘521 

- 53H 

- 536 

- 55-2 
357. 5H7 

- 594 

- 588 

- 3<>3 

- 113 
195. 337 


Dalkeith - - - 147 

Dalkeith Palace - - ,582 
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ORIGINAL eOMMU^ICATIONS. 

Art. I. On ihc Chemical Statics of Orpanisei Deintrs* 

By M. Dumas. ^ 

[The following discourse formed the concluding lecture of 
Professor Dumas in the E'cole de Medecine in Paris. It was 
tra’ slated and published in the Philosophical Magazine for No- 
ve iber and December, 1841 ; and, conceiving it to be the most 
mastefly piorfuction of the kind which we had ever seen, we 
ajiplied to Mr. Taylor, and tlie other eilitors of the Philoso^ 
phlcal M(rj^azine, for permi^snon to transfer it from the pages of 
that work to tliONC 4 )f tlie Gardener s Magazine. Tln\ permission 
has l)een vf ry kindly granied, ipid for it such of our readers as 
arc ot a pifilosophical tuiU will, ue arc sure, feel rs much 
obliged as we are oufselves. W’e have j i itic present Numbe»‘ 
only given a portion of the article, and it happens to be tha 
winch is the least interesting to gardmiers ; but the remainder 
which is entirely occupied with vegetaWe ciiemistry, will bi 
given in our next Number, and, in the n'leantifne, those win 
are too anxious to wait can procure a cojy of thg Phdosophica. 
Ma<^aziiie for Decern Ber last.] 

Life, whose paini’ul mysteries you are called upon to fatho^;!!, 
exhibits among its phenomena some which are manifestly con- 
nected with the force^^tliut inanimate rfftture herself brings into 
action, others which e^ianate fToin a mow elevatetl source, less 
within the reach oj’our boldest stretch of thought. 

It has not been my ^irovince to acconij^any you in looking 
with an inquisitive eye into all that part of^your studies under 
which ^lose facts wliich appertain to the normal or jrregular 
exercis^ of the instincts of life arrange themselves. Still less 
have we ever had tQ4)ring iTiuler our consideration those noble 
fhculties, by mearft oT wJiich the human intellect, maste'ung all 
4hat siTrrouiuIs it, breakmg dbwn all obstacles^ binding all the 
powers of nature to its wants, has stej\ by*step made ^onqjle^ 
of llnj eartlit of die seas, A>f *1116 whole crlobe; a v’^st •d^mwiiu 
3d Sgi|— 1^42. 1. 
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The Chemical Statics of Organised Beings. 


which our recollections, our preseniimeiits, perhaps-^ so often 
make .jus consider as too narrow a prison. To otheis more 
fortunate belongs the care of initiating you in these important 
iMkHes, the privilege of enfolding to you these lofty themes; 
our task, more humble, must be limited to the field ,pf the phy- 
sical phenomena of life;^and there are still some which liave 
not found a place in our lectures. 

It is specially, indeed, the functions of matter the ^ pro- 
duction and growth of organised beings, the part which it takes 
in the accomplishment of the phenomena t)f their ^Jaily ex- 
istence, tlie^^lterations which it undergoes afier tlieir death, that 
we have had to study togetlier, and this study alone has <juite 
sufficed us for this year’s occupation. 

I.' Plants, animals, man, contain matter. Whence comes^it ? 
What does it effect in their tissues and in the fluids which bathe 
them ? What becomes of it when death breaks the bonds by 
which its different parts were so closely united. 

These are the questions which we touched upon together, 
at first with hesitation, for the problem might be far above the 
powers of modern chemistry ; we afterwards considered them 
with somewhat more confidence, as we felt from the silent and 
inward assent of our understandings that the patli was sure, and 
that we could descry the goal gradually standing out, clear of 
all that obstructed our \ision. If from these lab )urs, which 
you have witnessed, or I should rather say, in which you liave 
taken part; if from this scientific efiiirt there have arisen some 
general views, some simple formulas it is my duty to become 
their historian; but allow me the pleasure of adding, that they 
belong to you, that they belong to our school, the inlelli,gence 
of which has beer, exercised cm this new ground. It is tlie 
ardour with which you have followed me in this career that has 
given me strength to pursue it; it is your interest uhicli has 
sustained me ;'^your curiosity which lias awakened mine ; your 
confidence which has made me see, and which proves to me at 
this moment that we are still in the path of truth. 

These remarks will repiind you of the t.ouder witli which we 
found, that, of the numerous elements of modern chemistry, 
organic nature borrows but a very small number; that irom 
these vegetable or minimal matters, now multiplied to infinity, 
general physiology borrows not more than from ten to twelve 
species; and that all the {ihenomena of life, sb complicated in 
appearance, belong, essentially, to a general formula sci simple, 
that, so to speak, in a few words tke whole is sUUed, the whole 
summ^ «p, the whole foreseen. . ^ * 

• Have we not proved, in* fact J Hy*a fiiultitude of results, llia^ 
^.nimals constiture,.iq a cheiliical point ol* view, a real apparatus 
for* by means of wluch^ buniL ©jirboy incessafilly 
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returiis^tof the atmosphere under the form of carbonic acid; in 
which hydrogen burnt without ceasing, on its part continually 
engenders water; whence, in fine, free azote is incessantly ex- 
haled by respiration, and azote in lhe«tate of oxide of ammonium 
by the uriye ? 

• Thtfs from the animal kingdom, considered collectively, con- 
stantly escape carbonic ndid, water in the state of vapoifr, azote, 
andtf)xide #f ammonium, simple substances, and few in number, 
the formation of which is strictly connected with the history of 
the air^tself. Have we not, on the other hand, proved that 
gfiints, in their n§rmal lil^, decompose carbonic acid for the 
purpose of fixing its carbon and of disengaging its oxygen; that 
they decompose water to combine with its hydrogen, and to dis- 
efl^age also its o^tygen ; that, in fine, they sometimes bSrrow 
azote directly from the air, and* sometimes indirectly from the 
oxide of ammonium, or from nitric acid, thus working in every 
case in a fuanner the inverse of that which is peculiar to animals ? 
If the animal kingdom constitutes an immense apparatus for com- 
bustion, the vegetable kingdom, in its turn, constitutes an 
ir mejise apyaratus for reduction, in which reduced carbonic 
acid yields its carbon, reduccil water its hydrogen, and in which 

also reduced oxide of ammonium and nitric acid yield their 

• * 

ammomum or their azole. 

If animj^ls, then, continually produce carbonic acid, water, 
azote, oxid^ of ammonium ; pkints incessantly consume oxide 
of ammonium, azote^ water, carbonic acid. What the one class 
of beings gives to the air, the others take buck firun it; so that 
to take these facts at the loftiest point of view of terrestrial phy- 
sics, ^we must say that, as to their y*uly oyranic elements, plants 
and animals spring from air, are nolhing,i)ut condensed air ; 
and tiiat, in order to form a just and true idea of the constitu- 
tion of^the atmosphere at the epochs which preceded the birth 
of the first organised beings on the surl^ce of ihe globe, there 
must be placed to the account t/f the air, by calculation, that 
carbonic acid and azole w hos^ elements have been appropriafed 
by plants ami animab. Xbus pfants iy*l animals come from the 
air, and thus td it they return; •they are’rj^al dependences of the 
atmosphere. 

Plants, then, ihcessautly take from the ^air w hat is given to 
it by animals ; that is to say, cai*lH)n, hydrogen, and azote, or 
rather, ^arbonic^acid, water, and ammonia. 

It ilbvv remains to be stated, how in their turn, ammals ac« 
’ quire those elements^ *^diich restore to the atmosphere ; and 
Ve cannot see willnfut admiring the sublime simplicity of all 
.these hiws of nature, thifl ahifiiSls alV ays borrow' these elements 
from plants themselves. * . , * . . . 

Wc havc^ indeed, ascertained, from \he most saiisfa6t<^y*Ve- 
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sultsr, that animals do not create true organic matter:^ f)nt that 
they destroy them; that plants, on the contrary, habitually create 
these same matters, and that they destroy but lew ol thenl? and 
that in order to clfectiinte particular and determinate conditions. 

Tims it is in the vegetable kingdom that the great livl)oraiory ol’ 
organic life resides; there it is that the vegetable and aninnil mat- 
ters are lornied, and they are there proUiiced at the cost of the air : 

From vegetables, these matters pass ready-form^jtl inU> the 
Irerbivorous animals, which destroy a portion of them, and ac- 
cumulate the remainder in their tissues : 

From herbivorous animals, they pass ready-formed into the 
carnivorous animals, who" destroy or retain seme of them ac- 
cording to their wants : 

Lastly, 'du.'jng the life of these animals, oV after their dedOi, 
these organic matters, as they are destroyed, return to the atmo- 
sphere whence they proceeded. 

Thus closes this mysterious circle of organic life at the sur- 
face of the globe. The air contains or engenders oxidised pro- 
ducts, as carbonic acid, water, nitric acid, oxide of ammonium. 
Plants, constituting true reducing apparatus, possess themselves 
of their radicals, carbon, hydrogen, azote, ammonium. With 
these radicals they form all the organic or organisable matters 
which they yield to animals. These, forming, in their turn, true 
apparatus for combustion, ‘reproduce carbonic acid, water, oxide 
of ammonium, and nitric acid, \vhich return to the air to pro- 
duce anew and through endless ages the same phenomena. 

And if we add to this picture, alreatly, from its simplicity and 
its grandeur, so striking, the indisputable function of the solar 
light, which alone has the power of putting in motion iliiv im- 
mense apparatus, this apparatus never yet imitated, consti- 
tuted of the vegetable kingdom, and in which is accomplished 
the. reduction^ of the oxidised products of air, we shall be 
struck with the’import of these words of Lavoisier: — 

‘‘ Organisation, sensation, spontaneous movement, life, exist 
only at the surface of the earth, and in places exposed to the 
light. It w’ould seem that the I’able of lhe‘*torch of Prometheus 
was the expression of a philosophic truth which liad not escaped 
the ancients. Without light, nature was without life, was dead 
and inanimate : by die gift of light, a beneficent God spread 
upon the surface of the earth organisation, feeling, and thought.’* 

These words are as true as they are beautiluP.' If fee-bug and 
thought, if the noblest faculties of the soul and of the iiVlellect, 
have need, for their manifestation,' of a material covering, to 
plants J^s assigned the framing of its web with tiie elements wdiich 
they borrow from the air, and urtder the influence of the light 
which tlij3 sun, its inexhaustible source, pours in unceasing floods 
upon the surface of tlie globe, - ** 
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And as*if, in these great phenomena, all must be connected 
with causes which appear the most distant from .them, w£ must 
mor^ver remark how the oxide of ammonium, the nitric acid, 
from which plants borrow a part of Cheir azote, are themselves 
almost always derived from the action of the great electric sparks 
which*flash forth' in storm^^ clouds, and which (furrowing the air 
t/] rough a vast ex*teiJt) pw)duce there the nitrate of ammonia 
whick anal^is detects in it. 

Thus, from the craters of those volcanoes whose convulsions 
>(y)f‘ten agitate the crust of the globe, continually escapes car- 
Igjnic acid, the prificipal luitriment of plants ; from the atmo- 
sphere flashing •with lightnings, and from ^lie midst of the 
tempest itself, there descends upon the earth the other and no 
leSfe indispensable ’nutriment of plants, tlnit whenye fhey cferive 
almost ail their azoic, the nitrate of ammonia, contained in storm- 
show’ers. Might not this be called, as it were, an idea of that 
chao.'i of wiiich the Bil)le speaks, of those times of disorder and 
of tumult of the elements wdiich preceded the appearance of 
organised beings upon the earth ? 

I^ut scarce^' are the carbonic acid and the nitrate of ammonia 
produced, than a form more calm, although not of inferior 
energy, comes to ]nU them, in action ; it is light. Through 
her influence, the carbonic acid yields its carbon, the w^ater its 
liydrogen, mid the nitrate of ammonia’its^ azote. These elements 
unite, organ^ed matters form, and the earth puts on its rich 
carpet of verdure. • 

It is, then, by continually absorbing a real force, ihe light and 
the heat emanating from the sun, that plants perform their func- 
lions,*and that they produce this inTfncnse,c|iiantity of organised 
or organic matter, pasture destined for the Consumption of the 
animal kingdom. And if we add,. that animals on their part 
procluc(iheat andlbrci^in consuming what the vegeurble kingdom * 
has produced and has slowly accnnuilated^ does it not seem that 
the ultimate end of all these phenomena, their most genci^il 
i’ormnia, reveals itself to our sight ? 

The atmosphere aj^^^eaVs to ns as coatlnning the primary sub- 
stances of all organ isatiiLin, volcanoes and ttorms as the labora- 
tories in which weye first prodncetl the carbonic acid aud the 
nitrate of ammonia whiclr life required for its^ manifestation or its 
multiplication. 

In aidfof these comes light, and developcs the vegetable king- 
dom, immense producer of organic matter: plants absorb the 
chemical force w'hicU®they derive from the sun to decompose 
Arbonic acid,^wat?r, aiul* nitralnof ammonia; as if plau^^i real- 

I * “ /yf rcf’itc aiiii^al” in tlic original; but tTiisi is olniousilji an — 

lioiT. 
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ised a reducing apparatus superior to all those witlv which we 
are acquainted, for none of these would decompose carbonic 
acid in the cold. ^ 

Next come animals, cortsumers of matter and producers of 
heat and force, true apparatus for combustion. It is in them, 
iindoubt^ly, that organised matter puts on its highest expres- 
sion. But it is not without suffering fi-om it tliat it becomes the 
instrument of sensation and of thought; uilder th^ inflii>3nce 
organised matter undergoes combustion ; and in reproducing 
the heat and the electricity, which produce our strel^glh and 
which are the measure of its power, thes8 organised or or- 
ganic matters become annniilated in order to ret^irn to the atmo- 
sphere whence they came. Thus the atmosphere constitutes tfce 
mysterious I ink which 4)inds the vegetable to the animal kingd<!Phi. 

Vegetables, then, absorb heat, and acciinuilate matter which 
they have the power to organise. 

Animals, through whom this organised matter only passes, 
burn or consume it in order to produce in its aid the heat and 
the different powers which their movements turn to account. 

Suffer me, therefore, if, borrowing from modern sciences an 
image of sufficient magnitude to bear comparison with these 
great phenomena, we should liken the existing vegetation 
(truly a storehouse in which animal life is fed,) to that other 
storehouse of carbon constituted of the ancient de|X>sits of pit- 
coal, and which, burnt *by the genius of Papin and Watt, also 
produces carbonic acid, water, heat, inotio*" ; one might almost 
sav life and intelligence. 

In our view, therefore, the vegetable kingdom will constitute 
an immense dej)6t of comtyustible matter destined to bev con- 
sumed by the animbl kingdom, and in which the latter finds the 
source of the heat and of the locomotive powers of which it 
avails ’itself. \ ^ 

Thus we observe a'common lie between the two kingdoms, 
th/i atmosphere ; four elements in plants and in animals, carbon, 
hydrogen, azote, and oxygen; a^ very small number of forms 
under which vegetables ^•ccumulate iheni, ‘And under which ani- 
mals consume them;^sonie verj^ simple Jaws, which their con- 
nexion simplifies still more: such would be the picture of the 
most elevated state #>f organic chemistry which would result from 
our conferences of the present year. 

You, like myself, have felt, that before sej)arating have 
need of collecting our thoughts, of fixing with precision*'nll the 
facts, of bringing together and 'smiiming H.n the opinions which 
explair* and develope these great principles ;^la.stly, that it wa’s 
useful, as regarded your future studies, to give you in Ix riting 
an^* in ,a clearer 'form,, the expression of these views, which 
werc^partl/broMght into existence luider the* stimulus of your 
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presenct, and consequently reduced into form with the hesitation 
which so often accompanies the first enunciation of our thoughts/ 
I la Since [the causes of] all the phenomena of life are exerted 
upon matters which have for their base carbon, hydrogen, azote, 
oxy|i;en ; sipce these matters pass over from the animal kingdom 
tfo the*vegetable kingdom by intermediary forms, carbonic acid, 
water, and the oxide of* ammonium ; lastly, since aif is the 
sourte whence the* vegetable kingdom is fed, and the reservoir 
in which the animal kingdom is annihilated ; we are led to take 
a rapid jurvey of these dilferent bodies with a special view to 
general physiology# ^ 

^Composition oj^ JValn'. — *\Vater is kiccssantly formed and de- 
c^iposed in animals and plants; to appreciate what results from 
tl^, let us first soe how it is composed,* Som^ experiments 
founded on the direct combustion of hydrogen, and in which I 
have produced more than tw^o pounds of artificial water, — ex- 
periments which are in truth very diffitult and very delicate, but 
in which any errors would be unimportant with regard to the 
circumstances which we are engaged upon, — make it very pro- 
brhle^that water is formed, in weight, of 1 part hydrogen, and 
S parts oxygen, and that these whole and simple numbers express 
the true relation according to which these two elements combine 
to form water. 

As subsUinces a'lways present themselves to the eyes of the 
chemist by moleculea, us he always endeavours to connect in his 
thoughts, with the npme of each substai c'\ t^ e weight of tlie 
molecule, the simplicity of this relation is not u.dmportant. 

In fact, eacli molecule of water being formed of one molecule 
of h;^drogen and one molecule of.<>xygen, we arrive at these 
simple numbers, which cannot be forgotten.^* 

A molecule of hydrogen weighs^ 1 ; a molecule of oxygen 
weighs 8 ; and a molecule ol' water weighs’ 9. • 

Composition of Carbonic Acid, — Carbpnic acid keeps inces- 
santly forming in animals, and is ct)nlinually undergoing tlecom- 
))osition in plants ; its composition, therefore, deserves a specTal 
notice in its •turn. % , . ‘ ^ t 

Now' carbonic acid,’ like wa4er, is rejuesented by the most 
simple numbers. *Ex})eriments foundcil tin the direct combustion 
of the diamond, and on. its conversion into^ carbonic acid, have 
proved to me that this acid is Ibrincd of the combination of 
() parts ^y weiglft of carlion and Ifi parts In'* weight of oxygen. 

\Ve*are therefore led to represent carbonic acid as being 
formed of one molccidc of ciw hoo w eighing (», and two molecules 
ftf oxygen weighing Hi, .which constitute one molecule of car- 
Jl)onic fleid weighing 22. • * • • • 

Composition of Ammonia, — Lasfly, anyiu)itia,* in. its turn, 
seelns;^ronnc^l in whole numbers of J parts of hvilrtijireiif ajjd"! 4 
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of aj£Ote, which may bo rt‘|)ro>oiitt(l by 3 inolociilos ot Ifv'droj^aii 
•weighing 3, and by I molecule of azote weighing 14. 

Thus, as if the Wter to show all her power, nature opiates, 
in the business of organisation, upon a very small numbtT only 
of elemenU combined in the most simple pro}K)rtion j. 

The atomic system of jthe physiologist revolves on these foifr 
numbeft: I, 6, 7, 8. I Ts the moleQfle of hydrogen ; 6$ that of 
carbon; 7, or twice 7, Ue. 14, tliat of azote ;»B, tha%of oxjigem 

These numbers should always be associated with these names, 
because for the chemist there can exist no abstract Ij^^drogcn, 
nor carbon, nor azote, nor oxygen.^ I'heyeare l>eings in their 
reality which he hasalw'ays in view; it is of th^r molecules tfiflt 
be always speak’s; and to him the word hydrogen depict||a 
molecule whjch weighs 1 ; the word carbonf a molecule wl^h 
weighs 6; and the word oxygNi, a molecule which weighs 8, 

Composition of the Air , — Does atmospheric air, winch f)er- 
forms so great a part in <frganic nature, also possess as simple a 
composition as water, carbonic acid, and ammonia ? 'rhis is tlie 
question which M. Boussingault ami 1 have recently been 
studying. Now, we have found that, as the greater nuinber of 
chemists Jiave thought, and contraiy to the opinion ol Dr. Ihont 
to whom chemistry owes so many ingenious views, air is a 
mixture, a true mixture. 

In w'eighr, air contains G,30() of oxygen for 7,700 iof azote ; in 
volume, 208 of the first for 7.02 of the second. The air, besides, 
contains from 4 to 6 I0,000ths of carbonic acid in volume, 
whether it be taken at Paris or in the country. Ordinarily, it 
contains 4 10,000lhs. Moreover, it contains a nearly etjual 
quantity of the carbu retted Jiydrogen gas which is called marsh 
gas, and wliicli stagnant waters disengage perpetually. 

We do not .speak of acjueous vapour, which is so variable ; 
of oxide of a.nmoniuni and of nitric acid which can only have 
a momentary existence in the air because of their solubility in 
w\ater. 

The air, then, is constituted of a mixture of oxygen, azote, 
carbonic acid, and marsh jjras. . . ^ 

The carbonic acid it varies, and indeed greatly, since the 
differences in it extend almost from the siniple to the double, 
from 4 to 6 J0,00pths. May this not be a proof that plants 
take from the air this carbonic acid, and that animals take back 
a part from it ? in a word, may not this be a pi oof of that equi- 
librium of tlie elements of the air attributed to the inverse ac- 
tions which animals and plants produce ujtwii it ? 

It has, indeed, been Jong since reijmrked^ animals borrov, 
from the air its oxygen, and give to it carbonic acid ; plants, in 
tiieir turn, decompose this carbonic acid, in order to fix its car- 
bon s^nd reu^ore its oxygen to the air. ' . 

As animals breathe conlin inlly: as plants brealhe u». der the 
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solar iiifltieilce only ; as in winter the earth is stript, whilst* in 
sumnjtT it is covered with verdure, it has been supposed that 
the aifttnust transfer all these influences into its constitution. 

Carbonic acid should augment by iright and diminish by day. 
Oxygen, in jts turn, should follow an inverse progress. 

” ^Carbonic acid should also follow ijie course of the seasons^ 
[ and oxygen obey tilt same*law'. * 

Altitbis isttrue, without doulH, and quite perceptible as to a 
portion of air limited and confined under a jar ; but, in the mass 
of the itqjosphere, all these local variations blend and disappear. 
Accumulated centur^s are rgquisite in order effectually to put in 
action this balaix:e of the two kingdoms, with regard to the 
composition ol‘ air; we are then very far from those daily or 
yerfi ly variations, w4)ich we had been apt to look uport as being 
as easy to ob;scrve as to foresee. * With regard to oxygen, cal- 
culation shows that, exaggerating all the data, not less than 
800,000 years would be required for the animals living on the 
surface of the earth to consume it entirely. 

Consequently, if we suppose that an analysis of the air had 
bee. mane in 1800, and that during the entire century plants 
had ceased to perform their functions on the surface of the whole 
globe, the animals at the same time all continuing (o live, the 
analysts in 1900 would /iiid the oxygen of the air diminished by 
l-8000th of its weiglit, a quantity wliich is beyond the reacii of 
our most delijate methods of obs'trvalion,* and which, assuredly, 
would have no influent'^ wliatevor ort the if- ^ ’»'"imals o” plants. 

As to this, then, we cannot be deceived ; tlx 0 -v\gen of the 
air is consumed by animals, who convert it into water and car- 
bonic jcid ; it is restored by plants, ii^•l»ich ^Iccompose these two 
bodies. ,• 

Ihit nature has arranged everything so that the store of air 
should be such with relation to the consumption ofTinimals, that 
the want of the iiitorvenlion of plants for tJ)e purification of the 
air should not he felt until centurieS have elapsed. ^ 

The air which surrounds us vveighs as much as 581,000 cubic 
kilometres of#co}qier ; «its oxygeji weiglv>^s much as 134,000 of 
these same cubes’. Supposing tli^ earth ji^^ci^iled with a thousand 
millions of men, and estimating the animal population at a quan- 
tity equivalent to three thousand millions of njen, we should find 
that these quantities uniteil consume*in a century only a weight of 
•oxygen e^ual to ft or 16 cubic kilometres ol'*cop}>er, whilst the 
air contjfins 134,000 of it. It would require 10,000 years for all 
these men to produce a peycCptiUle elfect upon the eudiometer 
/)I^Volta, even supji#siifg vegetable life annihilated during al^ this 
tipie. • • • • • • 

In regard to the permanence of fhe con^^osition of air, we; 
may*s^ witl^ all •conlidence - that the proportion ox;;igen 
which i^^ontajns is secified fo^’ inaifj^ centuries, ev(?n reckoning 
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for* nothing the influence of vegetables, and that, nevertheless, 
^ these restore oxygen to it incessantly in quantity at least equal 
to that it loses, and perhaps more ; for vegetables live {just us 
much at the expense of the carbonic acid furnished by volcanoes, 
as at the expense of the carbonic acid furnished by animals them- 
selves. It is not then for tlie purpose of purifying tho air tli'at 
these breathe, that vegetables are especially itecessary to animals; 
it is, above all, to furnish them, incessantly,* with o:)gnnic matter 
quite ready for assimilation ; organic matter, which they may 
burn to their advantage. 

There is, therefore, a service necessary, ‘Mvilhout doubt, but 
so remote, that it can sc^ircely be recognised^ which vegetables 
render us, in purifying the air which we consume. I hei^ is 
another service so immediate, that if, during a single yea*.*; it 
were to fail us, the earth would be depopulated; it is that which 
these same vegetables render ns by preparing our nutriment, 
and that of all the animal kingdom. In this, especially, is found 
the chain that binds together the two kingdoms. Annihilate 
plants, and the animals all perish of a dreadful famine ; organic 
nature itself entirely disappears w ith them in a few seasops. 

We have, however, said that the carbonic acid of the air 
varies from 4 to 6 10,000ths. 'J'h^se variations are very frequent, 
and very easy to observe. Is not this a phenomenon reproach- 
ing the influence of animals who introduce fliis acid into the air, 
and that of vegetables' wliich deprive it of it ? 

No; this phenomenon, you are aware, is a simple meteor- 
ological phenomenon. It is with carbonic acid as with atjueous 
vapour, which forms on the surface of the sea, to l>ec()me con- 
densed elsewhere, fall agaf’m in rain, and be reproduced under 
the form of vapowv. This water, which is condensed and falls, 
dissolves, and carries with it carbonic acid; this water, which 
evaporates, Jdelds up this same gas to the air. 

A great meteorological interest would attach to the observation 
^f the variations of the hygronieter, and those of the seasons, or 
of the state of the sky with the variations of the carbonic acid 
of the air; but hitherto all tends to .diow that these rapid 
variations constitute simple meteorological event, and not, as 
had been thought, a physiological event, which, singly con- 
sidered, would infallibly produce variations infinitely slower 
than those which are, in fact, observed as much in towns ns in 
the country itself. n 

I'hus the air is an immense reservoir, whence plants may for 
a long time derive all the oarbonic acid necessary for their 
wants; where animals, during a much 'longer lime still, will, 
find all the oxygen that they cafi coirsume. It is ulsolrom the 
ratgiosphere that- plants derive their azote, wliether directly or 
inUire.GlIjrv it is there that animals finally restore it. 
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The afinAsphere is, therefore, a mixture which uncensinjE^ly 
receive's and supplies oxygen, azote, or carbonic acid, by means 
of a thl)usand exchanges of winch it is now easy to form a just 
idea, and the details of w'hich a rapid • analysis will now enable 
ys to apprecj^ite. 

i Tq^he continued.) • 


Arfiik II. f)n the Evils of indiscriminnlehj ^catering Platits in Pots 
^ immediatr/j/ a/ ter being shifted. By N. M. T. 

• ' • ^ 

To .insert cuttings of plants, particularly those o*f a soft-wooded 
or fticculent nature,* into moist materials,* before xh^ wounds 
made in pieparing them are healed over, is often attended with 
fatal consequences, from the moisture finding its way into the 
pores oi the plant, thereby causing putrefaction and decay. 

Now the woody parts of plants, being more consolidated and 
less porous than their roots, are altogether less calculated to 
iinb’be jin undue portion of moisture, }et we find that even these 
do so to a most injurious extent, and therefore we may reason- 
ably conclude that roots mutilated and placed in the same cir- 
cumstances would have a greater chance, from their peculiar 
organisation , *10 sufier from such a cause ; nor can there remain 
a (loubt that Uiey do so. lids points ou*l as most injudicious, 
the practice ot turning plants out of tlieir j>ofp, reducing their 
balls, as the case may be, thereby lacerating ever^ fibre, and 
placing every rootlet in a worse position than a cutting, and 
then fiyishing the operation by giving.<i good drenching of water, 
^which, as we have alreaily seen, must makc.dire havoc among 
the previously retiuced channels by wjdcli llie plant receives its 
food. . • 

Such is, in a great measure, the cause delicate plants suf- 
fering so mucli from shifting, of the cheek they receive unless 
the operation be carefully perlprmed, and consequent loss oT 
time in recovering fromtits effects.. Still |lfis is an every-day prac- 
tice, that has deScendetf to us lu}41owed bvjhe custom of ages, 
and sanctioned by the higliest authorities. Who ever heard of 
directions for shilling or potting plants that dj^l not end thus ? — 
‘‘ Give the whole a good watering,* to settle the mould in the 
»pots, and^he opeAtion is completed/’ 

After •shifting or transplanting plants in dry hot w'eather, 
when an arid atmosphei^ causes, b^^ excessive evaporation, an un- 
^i^al drain upon ilie ^'oo,ts, the necessity of a supply of water 
Vjll sooiT becoifie np})arent^ and aclmiifistering it under suciT cir- 
cumstances is less injurious than uiulerniiy otht^r, from the activity, 
maintained in, cverj' part of the plant rendering sta^pafio^^u 
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itii^ikely tKVUt rcfK‘«*. Hut r\en tlion> vvlivn priU'rto;f\»lf, it k 
lu-'tle.r to tt)nfuio ihiin ui n i lusi* mt»isi uiino^plu us wlihli, \v,i|j 
water t>ver head, and .sluulc, will enabU* llu n to i \\s\ l♦)lol| •ll 
tl»e tuedtuni <d the lea\es*tmtil ^louin^ has e> inmeiutd, and ih, 
rtH)l> are ni a cotultiion 
Mipply. 

ll iiowevi-r, ^\hen lliere a defn ienet * I ht ;U» \ e^i l.il i< .* J 
languid, and a coi respoiulnii» dantr^ r iVonf « \e< s#ol nam^imr, 
that sui'U precaution is niost rt uuii rd, and th- contr.ny pi.u tu t 
nK»l hurllul. AtnouL' setilUniZ'v i>t tinder >»In tln^ 

Iroin such inal-lrealinent is tni!\ Ly eat ; ai^h when the ihipos^:- 
bilily ot transplantiiii^ sftch in v(»inr liniiin^’ iTun 

few and almost unibrnied spon^^t.ht s, scareeix inon- t oiisolidat* <1 
than the* fluid in vskich thes .ju si. ihoiii^hii. s>ly iinmei-e/f, |^ 
cousidcreti, their certain desfruelnui is not to be nontleinl at. 
The advantages llioe derixe tinm the treatnu nt devenbitl hil 
me first to examine more closelx xsliat 1 ileein a matter of mm h 
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importance. 

Before quitting the subject for the present, 1 may here add 
that the injury inflicted by such treatment is not ronfinetl to the 
plants alone, the soil also is ofttimes irreparably injured. It 
has been placed between the side\of the pot and the rooulmund 
ball containing the plant, where, being in a compai*ativcly loose 
state, it receives the whole of the water that is cottsidcreil sufli- 
dent to moisten the xvhole rftuss ,* as, where thyc is so little 
resistance, it is as eflectually repelled the <lry ball as by tin* 
sides of the pot, Tliis reduces wlial has been aildtMl to the con- 
dition of a puddle, ant\ in this slate it stands a good chance of 
being baked as hard^as a iM ick : at all events, it has been^lotally 
unfitted to affbrch.that noiirislmuMit to the plant it otlierxxise# 
would have done. Such j[*onse(|uenct*s may be avoidrd bx ap- 
plying moistXire gradually: but it some touf is alhixxed^lo il.qise 
there is not so much to fear, exen from the usual s<*aking, as 
the old and new materials must in the iulerlm haxi* become 
equally dry; a state, let if be nmie.nbered, Indisptm-^able to the 
thorough incorfioratioiV of such 4u,aler<alst 

Folkestone^ Oct. 2o, 184-J. ' 


Art. II. I Notices of some neve or rare Hardif c ' Half hardy Tiers 
and ilhrubs in the Nursery of Messrs. KoKison of 'Toidjn^. By 
John Scott. 

. * \ 

By the kind permission of Messrs. HoIKsoit^ I am enabled *..0 
forward to you specimens of sonie rare and little known shrulxs, 
consisting of hardy and half-hardy species, recently introduced 
to,, ^nd propagated in, this nursery. 
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in the Nursery of Messrs. Roll i son of Tooling: 

— Q^lenialis calijornica t A species apf)a- ^ 
rently rc hiteil to ( 1 . florida. • 

i — Jlltrinm rcligiosum Sieh. ? Introduced in 

lHl l^l)ut from whence is uncertain. ' Leaves alternate, ovate, 
!|moolh, entine, thick. Flowers white, large, produced from the 
^ixils ()l ihe leaves, and resenihling tho^e of Eugen/a australis, 

• 4)ut much larger. A fine lia^t-liardy evergreen, easily grafted on 
I. tlorltlhnunn, * 

MA(iNOi,///'^’/?v?i:. — MagyiolvcX hybrida Ilort. A pretty dwarf 
d^ciJuous#!pecies, fit for a wail in a small garden. Obviously 
cloudy allied to M. jftirpurea# 

A/. (nidi /lord ^ aw lluixoicus Ilort.* A Continental variety, 

raised between M. grandifldra exoniensis aikl M. fuscata. Very 

scams Ifardv. * • • * 

# 

JiEHitKRl' — llerberis. Several species have come up 
fnmi seeds received from Dr. Royle, imt of which it is yet 
impossible to give any proper description. 

f ’APPAiiiDA'ct:.!':. — Isbmeris cahjornica, (I. arbbrea AW/. Tor- 
rey and Gray’s Flora, vol. i. p. 12t. ; Bot. Mag., n. ser. t. 384*2.) 
Said toi)e a Inyidsome plant, fitted for a wall, with slight pro- 
tection. 

//ypericaVe.t :. — Hyperiaou rosmar ini folium Lam. Diet. Tor. 
and Gray, vol. i. p, 1,59. A pretty narrow-leaved species, from 
Kentucky, pit>per for a wall. , 

y/MPELi'DE.v. — Vtlis 2 }amfdlia Royle^s Illust. p. 145. A 
very curious species of >iine, from elevated situations in the Hima- 
layas, with exceedingly simill leaves for the family to which it 
belongs. Calculated for a miniature arboj'etum. Introduced two 
or thre# years ago, and likely to prtf^e a uieful addition to our 
climbers. •* 

V. hcterophijlla Sicb. ? A beautiful and very desirable climber, 
from Japiyi, with variegiited leaves. Introduced here in 1841. 

."/piTjFOLiA'cE.i:. — Vlex latifolin Ilort. •A fine species, with 
very large oval leaves, introduced from the Continent in I84I4 
I cannot say whether or not it is hardy. There is another 
species, called i. /aurifbltU, hi cultivation iif the nurseries: I have 
not seen it; but, IVoni div>cription* I am inoiined to think it the 
.same as the above. , 

Legumixo's.e. — Soplibra g;77//r/^/f);Yr ? Iirtroduced in I84J, 
from the Continei^. It wdll prove a good pjant lor the con- 
?jervative ilall. , 

Indig(^era ncpalaisis ’L A free-growing stirub, and appa- 
rently hardj^ • • * • 

• %Cenncdj/Vi splcndclfs Bbt..Keg. ^This^ plant is very hardy, ^nd, 
f lK?lieve, will be found to be a fit subject for a conservative wall, 
with slisrht nrotection, or nerhans withbuLan\ib • * 



or rax' Harth/ of ! LtlJ-harthf 7'/r# ' aod S/iruh$ 
•.^MYi'.DA LIN.V., — VrufUis M umc Sit Ik f J.ipjin i* ^ do iu,t 

know anv particulars of this s|h*cu‘!» ; tlu'pliHii> li<ao are\i-t loo 
small for’ine to bo able to say any ihin^' aboui it. It apflrars to 
me to l)elon<^ to fVrasus,* scclitai /^iili. 

CrrastiS lAiurikrram/s Lois. \ar. coUhica and 
These are varieties of the common laurel, rccei\eil tronflklminu 
in J84-1. • • 

.Split — Spi (ra /'i^Sii I/null. (dartf. M 
niul Hrevi'sVi Horf^ are both «:t)(ul siinibs, esptcially the /irst. 

y^)SA CE*^:. — liii/jNS lasioanpus Hoyle 1 1 lust, {% ^.\ 

free-^rovvin^ hardy species from ^he 1 liitfMayii^, u Ineh bea^ a 
grateful fruit. . • • 

Cratce^j^us Vifracantha. A variety with wliitt iruit, in every 
other retpect like tlte species. 

CrnUe'gus sjk A species* from the 1 iiinalayas, belonging to 
the Pyracantha section^ evergreen, and no doubt hardy. The 
late frosts do not appear to have in the least clegi^ee atrected it. 

Poma'ce^ — Cotoneaster denticulata 't Kunth. H. et H. 
N. Gen. Am., 6. t 566. ; Arb. Brit., abridged edit., fig. 7iL A 
very pretty species with roundish obcortlale Icjjives, jn^bcNceru 
underneath, and glabrous above. A very distinct species, allietl 
to C. nummularia Undl.^ and qyite hardy. 

Grossula'cEjE. — Ribes Mcnzitxx ? Nearly allied to /o 
speciosum by its leaves and spines. I Imve m»l sticn ihe llowers 
(See Arb, Brit,^ abridged ed.,* p. 475. fig. b55.) ^ 

Aralia'ce.e. — Ardlia japoniai, A f line plant. See Ath. 
Brit. abr. ed. p. 1 108. fig. *2003. 

iS’AMBu'cEiE. — \ iburnum Awaiuki SiAk ^ ( / , japdniemn Iho \ ) 
As this plant agrees iii'^nuiny respects with the ('a/JAk moiio- 
sperma of Iloolc, Am., 1 am not certain whether it may mg 
be the same, as I have never seen the flowers or the seeds. 
Leaves opposite, shining, ovate, somewhat waved on the mar- 
gin. A beautiful evergreen, which, I have no doubt, will prove 
quite hardy. There is a plant here out of tloors, from which 1 
took the specimen sent. I'luae is no doubt this will fiiul its 
way into every collectaMi very soon. » Easily propagated by cut- 
tings at any season^* 

V. sinense Zeyh. Whether this may not be the Coffea mono- 
sperma, I am unable to determine, but it answers the description 
better, and I incline to think it is. Leaves ovate, acumi- 
nate, sgbdentate, opposite ; margins subreflexed. ALhough thia 
is not such a fine shrub as the last, yet it deserves a prominent 
place in every collection. A hardy evergreen, easily propagated 
by cuttings at any season. '' . 

V. Mullaha Ham, Royle IlMst., fi. 236. (Synon. V, stelhda- 
tum Wall,) Lea*'es rotilnd, subrugose, bluntly dentate, woolly 
breath/ A shrub from elevated situatioijs in the Himalayas, 
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vvliere the f/uit is eaten. Nearly allied to V. cotinifolia D. Lhjji, 
A very desirable species, and very likely to prove quite haudy. 

V. lioyle. Leaves opf)osite, trilol)ate, subserrate. 

A very eurious dwarf deciduous &i»rub, from 1 fu to 1 ft. 6 in. in 
yciirht; natiw^ of the Himalayas. A most desirable plant to 
Represent the section O'pulus in a miniature arboretum. Quite 
Jiardy. Sent two or*three y<#ars ago to the Tooting Nursery, by 
Dr. ildnie. • • 

Jasmi^ne.'K. — ^asmmum chrysaulhum Koyle Illust. p. 268. 
syecies 4rom the Himalayas, nearly allied to J. huniile, and, I 
have no doubt, as lArdy as /hat species. A very free grower, 
aiuT (?) evergreen.# Dr. lioyle states that it is cultivated in the 
gardens along with J. grandiflbrum. 

-/?hica\ — A!)^)i(lus, A species receK^ed from the Conti- 
nent in IS^l. A beautiful plant, wuh ovate-lanceolate, glaucous, 
finely serrated leaves. Should this species prove hardy, it will 
be the most ornamental of all our arbutuses. Propagated by 
grafting upon A. i/'nedo. 

A'rbutus. A species from Mexico. I have no doubt but 
this wiU prov^ a truly hardy species, perhaps belonging to 
Pernetty^. 

Sciioi'H TLA in v'ce.t:. — Paul^'nvma imperidlis Sieb. Arb, Brit., 
aor. ed., p. 671. figs\ 1307-8. This magnificent tree h? ^ 

I l ived in this nursery. Nothing can be finer than the ap fcar- 
:rjce ol the vcying plants, and 1 afn sorry 1 cannot d ' u wce to 
a description of so splendid an addition to the British arbore- 
tum. Messrs. Rollison have in their possession a leaf equal in 
size to those of Myall’s Victoria rhubarb, but which is only halt' 
the sii^ of some other leaves thnt»%vere upon the tree from 
#vhich this was taken. Aly informant tells m«*that he saw some 
plants that liad made shoots 14 ft long in the course of the past 
' summer ,*^and he adds# that they had leaves upon fliein 3 ft. in 
diameter. How any one could substitute /i)r this tree the Ca 
iulpa sifvingwVoW^ J am at a loss to know ; but, according tt 
some observations in tlie Ganl. Qhron.^ vol. i. p. 701., such seems 
to have been Mhe case^ •To prevent s^Jtih unfair proceedings 
(which no respectable qurserymAn would iiave recourse to), it 
must be borne in mmd, that, although the leaves of PaulbwntV?, 
when the tree is planted out, become of an amazing size, espe- 
cially for the two or three first years *{ for they afterw'ards become 
iess, as thfc tree iTecomes less rapid in its growth), yet, when 
confined*in a pot, the plant produces leaves, some of them very 
sfnall, varying from 3 in. tg 1!2 in* in diameter. But, even in 
state, they are e#sil5' recognised, the shoots being much qiore 
lligry on fhe young wood thhn thbse of tbe Catdlpa, ^he leaves'of 
Paulbwnm are also deeply serrated, aild slightly ciliated ; whils^t 
those’ of Cat^a ane not so. Indeed, tile difference®. bet\>ifc;pn 
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the two plants are so striking, that no one who has ^er swn the 
Catalpa need be deceived by it. Any one donbting the* size of 
the leaves of Paulownm may, by ^ to the Messrs. 

Rollison, at Tooting, have their doubts dispelled. 'Tliev have « 
leaf for public examination. 

Mr. Paxton, in the Gard. C///ow.,^vol. i. n. 718., seems lo ut;, 
of opinion that it will not prove Imrdy in this country, becaiisa 
of its rapid growth. But w'e have instaiiccs of^other^rapid- 
growing trees resisting our winters, such iis elder, which in a 
young state makes shoots sometimes J2fi. long, yQ$ it i*^ n^)t 
much hurt by our winters; and the near miy ol' Pauldwnu/^^the 
Catalpa^ I have often seen produce shoots 6 ft. to 8 ft. long; of 
course these had their tips killed. The same would, or might, 
happen to Paulownm ; but the tree as it advanced in growth 
would eventually produce less and less vigorous shoots, wdiich I 
have no doubt would resist our severest colds. 

From a letter received from Mr. Newman, I learn that the 
plants of Paulbwn/a in the Jardin des Plantes have stood unpro- 
tected. One which was planted out whilst I lived in the 
garden stood the winter of 1888-9 w ithout any covering, and I 
am told it has now attained the height of 20 ft., producing leaves 
2 ft. in diameter. Those at the .Trianon are much more rapid 
in their growth, having made shoots from 12 ft. to 11 ft. long 
this year; the soil there being much better than it is in the 
Jardiii des Plantes. That it will ultimately become, by its 
foliage, a striking feature’’ in our landtcape scenery, I do not 
for a moment doubt. It is easily propagated by cuttings of the 
roots put into thumb pots, under a hand-light: those put in 
here in the end of Dctobei* are now commencing to push, and 
by May will make: fine plants. 

P ROTT . — Ciuadria heteroplujlla 11. et P. FI. Per. 1. t. 99. 
f. b. (Syn. Gumna y/vellann Mol,) (bhile. Leaves jiinnate. 
Leaflets ovate acute, subeymoeform, sharply toothedj terminal, 
pne often trilobate. Altogether a beautiful shrub for a con- 
servative wall wdth slight pro^iection. A plant here, planted 
against a south wall, bias not had lhe'*youngest leaves in the 
slightest degree hirt, although the thermometer stood this 
morning (Nov. 17. 184-1) as low as 24° Fahr., and it has had 
the sun shining- directly against it nearly all day. Easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings put in, under a hand-light, at any season. 

/^LUMBAGi^NEiE. — ^taticc 7no7iopct(da, Good for d conserva- 
tive wall with protectiorn 

— Sdpium hdtd ophifilum, A good plant for 
a conservative wall with protection. 

CupULi'cER^. — Qiiti’ctis cotifcrUjblia ILctB. Arb. Brit., 
abr. ed., p. 904** Qg. 1686. A fine hardy species, with long 
ri^gose entire leaves, wavy at the margins, ^lich .Mirri back*. 



TSfQi09^umm Mr.iSmih SiPart.^ * 11 - 

Q. salbphisis HsmL Miu AbA^«> f* fig* i6€7. ^ 
Anotimr species, with ovaterlaDceblate ' 

Q. glSra Th4inb., Arb. Brit, abr* ed*, f* Wt i Q. <ienidi 0 
Thunb., ibid. p. 893*; Q. 9^d$a WiltcLi ibid p.MI'. fig/t69J^ 
a spdbies fr^m Assatn; and another From Nepali These five 
ht very^e plants; and all of them, I think, wiB.iive^out of 
*doors here. The first thrda species have already been proved 
quite hardy, both in*£ng|and and France. 

Tooting Nmerj/f Nov. 17. IWl* 


Aht. IV, Noiei upon Mr» Scott's Report. G. Golinox, A.L.S, 

[We scarcely ever send the communicailon of one corre- 
spondent to be commented on by another before it is pub- 
lished; but we made an exception in this case, with Mr. Scott’s 
consent, in order tliat we might get all the information we could 
for the Supplement Ory JJst to the abridged edition of our Arbo^ 
reiun BpUanniaim^\yh\c\im\i be printed and published before 
the apjiearance of our February Number.] 

CLifMATJs catifornka. Probably a new species, but a very 
doubtful name, as b cannot find any such name in Douglas’s 
Californian Herbarium^ or amongst any rf his memorandums ; 
nor is any sucR name to be found in Steiidel’s yoviencJoior^ or 
in any other modern catalogue that 1 have acc^^si to ; there- 
fore, I think it very doubtful ; for generally when a plant is 
named after a country, it either is tj^e most common in that 
countiy or very plentiful there. * 

Illiciwn rdigibsum^ or Skimi of the Japanese, is most pro- 
bably nothing more than a variety of L flfnisatum,*with which 
the peopl<? in Japan ornament their temple^; hence the specific 
name. • 

YUh hcterophylla is nearly related to Cissus anturctica, with* 
the leaves muyh more jiiggietl, and variegated with white. The 
plants bear clusters of small blue fruit, wlpch are very orna- 
meutal. It certainly must be a species oi Cissus, of slender 
growth, and tender ;^n obably it may be the F^is heterophylla of 
Thunberg, a plant from Java. • * ' 

• Ylcx latij/blia is splendid hardy evergreen fYom Japan, ^ which 
should bt in every collection. [In the Epsom Nursery, it is 
quite hardy, and bears leaves 9 in. long.] 

• Soph6ragrawdj/fo|D ?• Is*it not Edwardsm grandiflbra, an old 

plant? • • • • • ^ 

l[ndig6fa'a nepalcnsh. Probably a ‘garden^ name* applied to • 
one of the numerous specimens of IndigoWra from th^;iqril^pf 
. 3d Ser.i.J842.*I. 

• « m 
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Notrs upon Sc^fs Bepofi* 

^India^ where ihey abounch There is frequently 006 4*81^ from 
*tbese«see(is which is much hardier than the olbers, with Yather 
large bright rosy-pink flowers, which stood last winter without any 
protection in an open border; and Dr. Royle says that lliereare 
many which grow very high up the hills, whicli shopid be \iuite 
hardy jn England. 

Primus Mume of Sieboldt is a yellow-frftited plum useu uy^ 
the people for pickles, as cucumbers and wahiuts ai% in Ei^laiuf, * 
and producing, like the common plum {1\ domcstica), many hun- 
dreds of varieties ; therefore, it must be a mistake (or^the plants 
are not true), to suppose this plum belong'i to the bird-chJr^y 
section (C. /^adiis), whieh has long bunches of small berfJbs, 
not at all likely to be used for pickles. This is the dwarf, 
or weeping, plum of the Japanese. 

Ci’rusus Laurocerasiis var, colchica. Hardly w'orth keeping 
distinct as a variety of the common laurel, though the leaves are 
more pointed. 

6pirce"a Beevhu, According to Dr. Lindley, in Bot, Rc". 
MisccL 93. 184>1, this is the Apirae'a lanceoldta of M. Cam- 
bassedes, a very desirable shrub, with clusters of large white 
flowers. 

Pubm lasiocarpns. All tho^plants which I have seen, or raised 
myself from Indian seeds, under this name, are not diHbreut from 
R, pnuciflorus [R, micranthus Arb. BriL\ a plant wHli beautifully 
varnished mahogany-coloured' stems. ^ 

Crat^c^gus sp. is certainly C. crenulata,. or the Hirpalayan Py- 
racantha, with rather longer and narrower leaves than the com- 
mon Pyracantha, but oply a variety of that species. It is quite 
hardy. . „ 

Yibtmiimi Awaf'M I have never seen; but japonicum ot 
SpVengel is a species of C'onius. 

Xibunmm sinense^ or more properly V. odoraiissimim^ has large 
leaves, about the si.:e of those of the common laurel, and very 
like them. It is a very old plant, and tender. Tlierc is a varie- 
gated var. of it. 

V. Mullaha. I have never been ablfe* to find ony distinction 
between this and Fjcotinifblia’, and I l\ave raised plants several 
times, both from seeds received from Drs. Uoyle and Wallich ; 
and the plant puWisbed in the Bot. Reg. bore the name Midluha 
until published in that work by Dr. Lindley. 

Y .pygmee'a I have never seen, or heard of from Dr. Hoyle ; bul 
there is a V. pygma»'a in some collections from the nursery of 
Messrs. Lee of Hammersmith, wnidi a very dwarf variety of 
^r^uxlder rose, not growing ipore than 1 li.or 18 in. high, und 
corresponding with this description exactly, 
r. Zasminum chrysinthm of Uoxb. is the same as J* revoliituni 
ofWallifch. 
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Planting so as to combine (JHlily and Omamad. 

A'rlutush\i. ? from Mexico, may prove tolerably hardy ; but, if 
the plant comes from Mexico, it certainly cannot be a speipies of 
Pern^ya'j as hitherto no species of Pernettyat has been found 
except in Peru, Chili, the Straits of Magellan, &c. 

Phtdoimia imperidlis. Certainly nothing can be more distinct 
Ihtin this dx\aCaialpa ; and it is a very curious idea, that, because 
the plant makes vigorous *slioots and has large leaves, if should 
not bi hard)! As » set-off against such aji assertion, 1 may men- 
tion that AiUinins glandulosa, which will make extraordinary 
shoots wjjen young, and has large leaves, is from the same 
country, and yet is m Jiardy ^s any plant we possess. 

^lurciis rugbsad?^ a nursery name applied to the true Quercus 
spicata. (See Gard, vol. xvi. p. 636.) 

All the oilier jilaifts noticed by Mr. Scott are too well known 
to render necessary any further reftiarks. 

The public are miicli irulebted to Messrs. Uollison and Mr. 
8cotL lor this Report, which, I hope, vv*ill lead to others of the 
same kind by the curators of botanic gardens and by nurserymen 
throughout the country. — Tiiniliam Grccn^ Dec, 184-1. 


Aht. V. Ou Planting so as to comhinc Vtility and Ornament. 

• by \V. Bilun(;ton., 

I HAVE forji long tiniejiati in contemjilatioii a method to insure 
a permanent luulergrowlli of evergreen or deciduous trees and 
shrubs, in belts, clumps, or oilier planl^uions, either near the 
mansion or at a distance from it; and to sejvc also for screens, 
blinds, shelter and cover for game, and to kfture at the same 
time the free growth of both profitable and ornamental timber 
trees. I Jiad an oppor tunity of putting my plan* in practice 
about two years ago, at Hardwick, iieav Ellesmere, Salop, 
the seat of Sir J. R. Kynaston, I3art. ; but I am sorry 
observe that it has been counteuicted, in a great measure, there 
and at otlicr places, b\% the ail vice or w^^gestioiis (I firmly be- 
lieve) of agents, Vliethey attornt^s or not^ it matters not, who 
know' but little abcuit it themselves, but who have generally 
plans and view's of their own, and say they caw do it as well and 
clieaper with their own common hi\)ourers, ipr they perfectly 
Tinderslancf it. However, be that as it may, 1 shall derf;ail, as 
briefly as* I can, what 1 have done at Hardw'ick, with my senti- 
jrients thereon. • , 

• • What 1 have do^e fliowe was for blind to hide a lin^L^y^ 
yaifd very near the mansion ahd principal cntranf:e. I first 
planted what I designed to be the peruian^nt^nees, for blind as^ 
well a*s far ori^amedt, in masses, llic plants of each species 
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themselves; the sorts were oaks, Spanish chestnuts^ and elms. 

' Them others of the same kinds, but of a less size, were planted 
between them as temporary plants, to effect an immedjatetblind, 
by way of filling up the spaces until the principal trees begin to 
extend their branches, when the supernumerary trees are lo be 
taken out in two, three, or four years, to plant again as single 
trees, or in groups, hedgerows, on for any other purpose for 
which they may be wanted, as they will be suitablytijnepaived for 
such purposes ; otherwise they must be cut down or taken out, 
before they injure the permanent trees. The other spaces 
should be filled up with beech and hor .beam, which, when 
headed down, generally ’retain their foliage through the w iiiier 
months, when such thick cover is most wanted. Such plants 
for undergrowth I take care to divest of their leading upriglit 
shoots, at from 4* to 6 or 7Teet high, according to their ap- 
pearance and eflect with the side branches of the intended 
permanent trees. Divesting them of their upright aspiring 
shoots prevents them from getting up to injure the permanent 
trees, and increases their lateral or side branches, so as to fill 
up the blind and keep a permanent imdergrowthi This work 
should be attended to for a few years, to prevent them acquiring 
fresh leaders, which they ar%naturally inclined to do. 

At the base of the permanent trees I planted young hollies, 
either common or variegated, for future elfect, at from 1 ft. to 
2 ft. from the stem, with the head leaning towards it, to allow 
for the increase of the trunk or stem, as well as lo ^rm a surer 
mark than any other I could think of to know the permanent 
trees by. Then, round the outsides of the belt, and occasionally 
in the interior, I planted spruce and silver firs, and Scotch 
pines, each kind^by themselves in groups or masses as it were • 
the firs from 4* to 6 or 7 feet in height; taking special care to 
shorten the leading upright shoot, or break out the central 
leading bud of the upright shoot, at the desired height ; also to 
shorten or break out the central or leading bud of the side 
branches where necessary, to thicken the blind, and prevent them 
getting out of bounds- and destroy mgi or injuring the fences. 
The Scotch pines siiould be principally at or near the outside, 
as they do not endure under the shade so long as the spruce 
and silver firs. In front of this belt, viz. the side most in view, 
were planted various kinds of evergreen, deciduous, and va- 
riegated dwarfish flowering trees and shrubs; at IcasOto be kept 
dwarf so as not to injure the effect of llie permanent forest trees 
in the background; as well as Inore effectually lo insure 
main object, an effectual pefmancnt bfintt*,’ not forgetting Snir^ 
bellishment^as well. Altliough*] have recommended oeech anti 
jtorribeam for niKler-co\’cr, I would prefer common hollies, 
c»Himoi>‘ laurels, rhododendrons, or other suitable evergreens. 
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Culture of the Thunhergia. 

which .will endure under the drip and shade of other trees ; but < 
they are of such slow growth at first, and are, l)esides, dearer, 
and not so easily procured as the beech and hornbeam. At any 
rate, ihe evergreens should be planted at the first making of the 
plantations, Snd, as they get up, the beech and hornbeam could 
•be remoVed, if thought desirable ; but, in each case, attention 
•must be, for^severaj years, ‘regularly paid to divesting them of 
their Aspiring shoots, and occasionally shortening some of the 
side branches, to prevent too much straggling, and to insure the 
permanenP undergrowth. I will just observe that beech and 
hoiubeam are best anapted, i!i distant ^igh exposed situations, 
for permanent unclergrowth in narrow belts or clumps; and 
evergreens, nearer hgnie, in more sheltered places. . 

By following up this plan for a few years, we can insure a 
permanent close and thick undergrowth of evergreen or de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs, with the most beautiful, picturesque, 
and profitable forest trees, instead of those unsightly naked 
plantations, open at bottom, with nearly valueless timber trees, 
so frequently to be seen ; and which plantations, with a very 
little trouble of expense, might be made both profitable and 
ornamental at tlie same time. But^ alas ! gentlemen do not see 
this; or, at least, they will not*pursue it, too often, I fear, from 
the causes I have previously hinted at. 

I could say much more on Jthis subject, and on that of 
pruning and Gaining hedgerow timber but move par- 

ticularly sifigle evergr(?en trees, or masses of e”e* green trees 
in noblemen’s or gentlemen’s parks, with accompanying under- 
growth for shelter and protection to tly; ti'ees. Such parks being 
Generally' very deficient in these respects, dhd, having rather a 
nrcary effect in winter, without these accompanying embellish- 
ments, when there are hundreds of acres ornamented with only 
decidiions«trees. Such *is the case at Hawkstone, tlie seat of Sir 
Rowland Hill, Bart.; Powis Castle,* the Earl of Powis ; Hard- 
wick, Sir J. R. Kynaston, Bart. ; Sundorne Castle, A. W,* 
Corbet, Esq, Pork ing^n^ W.* Or ms Gore, Esq., in this 
neighbourhootl : and no (k)ul)t thi^is generoljj’ the case; at least, 
it is so in most places tliaf have come under my own observation. 
But it would be too long to enlarge on this subject in *one 
article, and therefore I shall reserve 4t for a future time, should 
you approve of my •continuing the subject. [Which we do.^ 

Undcrfkill^i near O.s'tccs/rj/, Oct, 18. 1841 . * 


Art. Vi. On grotving the Thnnbergia, By R. B. Wilson, 

I AM induced to lay before your readers mj mkhod of growiy^* 
. the Thurt^rgia; acting luider the iijipr^ssioii that I liavje’ beSi 
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Culture of the Thunbergia. 

I 

more than usually successful in the growth that plant. , I had 
a plant this season 7 ft. in height, and upwards of 8 ft. in 
circumference, which was one entire mass of bloom froni May 
till the end of September. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances as to care and skilful cultivation, any plant, when grqfvn 
in a pot maintains a habit entirely foreign, to what it has when 
grown in the open ground, where its roots can ran^e at pleasure, 
with its foliage exposed to the open air and the direct rays of 
the sun. Taking this into due consideration, it is truly surpris- 
ing to see the degree of irerfection so njany of out stove and 
greenhouse plants have arrived at within the last few years. 
Nor has the Thunbergia been behind its neighbours in point of 
improvement, both in respect to culture qnd the productiqji of 
varieties, and, when well grc:^vvn, I consider it to be one of the 
most showy and, beautiful of all our stove jdants, with its rich 
deep foliage, and white^or orange flowers, which form an excel- 
lent contrast with them. 

I treat my plants in the following manner : — As all the sorts 
ripen their seeds well, I raise my plants from seeds every year. 
They are sown in 48-sized pots, in a rich light soil, plunging 
them to the rim in a cucumber frame in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary ; and, as soon as they are about 4- in. high, they are potted 
off singly into 48-sized pots, in the folloAving compost : liglit 
turfy loam, black hecuh soil,^ good rotten hotbed dung, equal 
parts, adding a little leaf mould. As soon as tlie roots fill the 
pot, the plant is shifted into a 16-sized pot, and is then topped 
to cause it to throw out lateral branches, repotting it till it has 
acquired nine shoots; and, when reciuisitc, it is repotted into a 
4-sized pot, and reiuoved into a stove or vinery at work, where a 
t|*ellis is made for it in the following manner : — Eight small grecii 
rods are placed round the inside of the pot, 6 ft. long, and one 
in the centre 7 ft. long, a wire hoop being fastened round the top 
of the eight outside rods; aivl from the top of each of these rods a 
small piece of twine or wire is carried to the top of the centre 
rod, thereby forming, a dome. A shoot is fastened to each of 
these rods, and frequently stppped, tc furnish tlie trellis com- 
pletely; and, to keep the j)lant vigorous,, all flower buds are 
nipped off as soon as they appear, until the trellis is nearly 
covered ; watering frequently with manure water. Of course the 
pot must be thoroughly drained, which is ar important feature 
in the cultivation of all plants in pots. 

With this treatment I have grown different varieties of the 
Thunbergia, to the admiration of all wlfo raw them ; the letwer 
I. i^viasuring in general 4 in. in lenglf; and 3 in, in breadth, and 
the flowers in. in diameter, 

Norto)}^ Oct, 1 1. 1 34 1 . 
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Akt. VIL On the Culture of h.ri&iolhchia trilob^la. By W. ^ones. 

In las* August I planted out, on a south wall, a plant of -^risto- 
lochia trilobata, which now occupies a considerable portion of 
fh^ same, alld has flowered beautifully, and continues to pro- 
•dace a ifower from the axil* of every leaf; many of which, with 
•their long ta^l-like appendages, are upwards of 1 ft. in length. 
These appendages, and its dark glossy three-lobed leaves, form 
a pleasing contrast with two of its rambling neighbours, Tro- 
pfe'elum aduncum igid T. pentaphyllum, and it seems to vie 
wilh them in strength and raf)id growtlv 

^ristolbchia triiobiita has borne, with equal impunity, cold, 
high wind, frost, an^l excessive wet, up to^lhis time (Qct. 29.), 
If I am able to protect it during winter, it will be a valuable 
acquisition to a wall of climbers next summer; but, should it 
fail, I will replace it in April with a ^arge plant of the same 
species out of a plant-stove, which will flower until killed by the 
frosts of winter ; for every leaf it produces out of doors is ac- 
cornpanied with a flow'er in embryo. I root plants of it in a 
w'eek by merely pegging down the extremities of the shoots in 
the corner of a tan-bed. The compost 1 grow it in is equal 
parts of loam, peat, and very bid cow-dung, with a little sand. 
I have on the same wall a plant of Boussingault/V? bastiloides^ the 
tubers of which have stood the frosts of Inst winter without any 
kind of protection whatever: many of tb,*m re almost pro- 
truding through the ground. >Vs Boussingaultzt; wWl be strong 
next season, 1 expect abundance of flowers : it is a great 
rambler. 

Boofhrstcrdm^ Oct* 29. 184*1. 


AaT..VlII* On growing Vines in Pots, •By W. A. L. 

• 

As the subject of growing vines in pots has been very freely dis * 
cussed of late in the Gardcncr\s*MagazI?iQ, it may aj)pear super- 
fluous again to recur to\he subject: but as the pot system has 
its advantages, especially where a few carfy grapes are wanted 
to supply the dessert in April and May, I hope 1 shall b6 ex- 
cused by you and my brother gardeners, foV again directing 
^their attei^ion to ihe subject. Tliis I am desirous of doing, as 
much wj^h a view to elicit remarks and information froth those 
who have successfully adopted the pot system, as to relate my 
•o>jn mode of practiy^. ^ • 

•* I propagate my vines fijpm gyes or -buds in February, 
frftm a shoot of the previous year’s grpwlh, selecting such sorts 
or varieties as are k^nown to be most approved by my employer; 
and putpqne cflttingor bgd in a No.^GOjiot. The pots .* are tliCn 
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placed in a hotbed frame, or plunged in tan in the hot-house 
at about 70® of heat; after they are well rooted, they require to 
be shifted into No, 48 pots. When the shoots are from 2 ftJ to 3 ft. 
in length, I give them their final shifting into No. 6 pots. I give 
a good drainage to the pot, and plant them low, sj that, whei^ 
finished) the pot may not be above two thirds filled with compost. 
The pots should now be placed where they are to remain, until 
such time as the vines have made their full growth. Thl; best 
situation for them is in the front of a forcing-house for flowers 
(or if a small house could be appropriated for this p .irposf, 
much the better) ; and if not placed too ckise together, the par- 
tial shade of the foliage during the hot months of summer will 
be rather beneficial than otherwise. 

It is most desirable that the pots should be raised about iSin. 
above the hot-water pipes, if the house is heated by that system ; 
or, if by the common flue, large pans should be placed under the 
pots, and kept full of water where the flue is hottest. The near- 
ness of the roots to the heated medium w ill wonderfully accele- 
rate their growth ; and, if proper attention is given to airing and 
watering, short joints and strong canes w ill he t|^e consequence. 
Care should be taken to divest them of all laterals as soon as they 
appear, as this gives a fulness and prominence to the buds, 
which they would not otherwise obtain. 

When the vines haye grown of sufficient length, say from 12 ft. 
to 18 ft., the supply of water should be gradually i withheld until 
the wood is comparatively ripe : they sImuM then be removed 
from the house, and trained against a south wall, laying the pots 
upon their sides, to keep the roots, dry, and covering the 
pots with litter or muck. ' To prevent worms getting i»ito the 
pots, a layer of dry lime covered with coal-ashes should be 
put'under them. 

Having thus grown and ripened the wood of Uie .vines, the 
next thing to be attended^ to is the preparing and pruning 
4.hem for forcing, w^hich ought to be done about four or five 
weeks before they are put into the forcing-house. Upon exami- 
nation, it will be found that the largest aiid best^buds are towards 
the extremity of the' shoot; it is therefore to be cut back to these 
buds. It will be observed, that, in the final shifting, the pots 
were only two thhds filled with compost, the reason for which 
was, that space mjght be left for coiling the vipe round the inside 
of the •pot, at the same time divesting it of all the buds except 
8, 10, or 12, at the end which is to be left put of the pot, 
fixing the coil down with pegs, andahen fi^jing up the pot with 
, ro^ost. It will be apparent that a great advantage is gained 
by coiling the vine round the pot, since by this we preserve the 
elaborated sap, wkich^ would otherwise have been lost by cutting 
back the Aune to within 3 or 4 feet of the pot. Wo have also, by 
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this practice, the certainty of having numerous strong roots, after 
the expansion of the leaf, issuing from that part which is coiled, and 
which Vill very materially assist to bring the fruit to perfection. 
Indeed, it is an objection with me to the free adoption of Mr, 
Mearn’s coiling system, that so much of the prepared sap should 
be excitfid to the production of roots, instead of its natural desti- 
nation, the ^evelopement of the leaf and embryo bunches of 
fruit. • A few of the* vines may be put into the forcing-house in 
December, and another succession in January, at a heat of 70® 
aj ivght • It were well to have a good bottom-heat of tan, 
wly^h should be fre?iuently stirred up,^as the moisture arising 
from this source ^fill keep the atmosphere of the house in a due 
sta^e of humidity, which is so beneficial in the forcii^g of the 
vine, and on this tfie pots may be placed ; or, as before re- 
commended, they may be set above the water-pipes or flue, so as 
to diffuse a general warmth through lha mass of compost in the 
pot, and to excite the roots that they may afford an abundant 
supply of sap to the elongating of the young wood and bunches. 
A third set of plants may remain against the wall, to give a late 
sup’ ly in the aytumn. These pots are to be placed in an upright 
position about the middle of March, and supplied with water. 
When the temperature of the* nights in autumn is rather cool, 
and while the foliage is yet gooil, they are to be removed into 
the house, to bring the fruit lo perfection. •Before the buds have 
broken, the p»sition of the \incs should frequently changed, 
and their shoots bent ift various directions, to pn v’en» the deter- 
mination of the sap to two or three buds only. By attending to 
this, the buds will all break equally, anti produce from one to 
three bunches each; but of these one only shoi^ld be left to come 
to maturity. * 

Jan. 20. 1837. 


Art. IX. Ilotv io plant and prme the Apple Tree, so as to have 
good Crops oihunpropitious Som. By K. T. 

* . * • * • 

As the planting of fj-uit tl-ees seems now to engross the attention 
of many persons, pirhaps you will allow me a corner in your 
useful work to give a little advice -to some of your readers on 
Jthe planti^ of amilcs. There are but few people, I ^lelieve, 
who arejiot pleased with a good crop of apples; but there are 
a great many who have been deterred from planting, on account 
•of the mimerons djpppoinfments they liave foi*merly met with, 
have^set it down for c^tain,tlfat tlie soil of their garden will 
not grow apples, for they are as sure to canijer as ever they 
plant^them ; and they cannot afford the expense of miiking 
soil fit for therft. Now, §ir, I happeg to, live in a neighbourhood 
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gwh^re there is but little to be found naturally besides day or 
gravel, and the ground is usually very wet. When I first came 
here, we had plenty of old apple trees, but very few Spples. 
We had also some young trees ; but, as far as I can recollect, I 
never saw a crop on any of them. Being fond of Seeing go^ 
apple trees, as soon as opportunity oQcurred,! began to turn my 
attention to the subject. • ^ 

It may be proper to observe that all the trees' pre\tously 
planted were on crab stocks; and I therefore determined on 
planting none but such as were on paradise stocks, as^requiuing 
less room, making less wood, less rftots, an^ bearing more frjjit. 
I accordingly prepared two borders, 5 ft. wfde, by trenching 
them as deep as I had good soil, and making a drain of broj^en 
bricks to carry off the water. , I then planted one row of trees 
down the centre of each border, about 8 ft. apart. For the first 
few years tlie borders \yere dug and cropped ; but, since the 
roots have occupied the principal part of the ground, they 
have not been dug, nor cropped, nor manured in any way, as I 
am a great enemy to digging fruit tree borders, which, perhaps, 
you may recollect from a letter of mine which tyou pi>blished 
some years ago on the evils of that practice. 

But to return. The trees were all dwarfs, and were pruned 
so as to look something like an umbrella turned bottom up- 
wards. In pruning, IgeneraHy leave as much young wood as 
I can at its full length, seldom shortening the i?(ioots till they 
are about as high as I can reach, by wHicli time they are fur- 
nished with fruit and fruit spurs most of the way up ; and as 
soon as they become toft thick, I take out the old shoots, and 
bring up young pnfts. By this means 1 have now pltnty of 
apples, of first-rate*kinds; and their appearance, when in flower,® 
is beautiful, Jjeing that of ft wall of flowers on each side. It is 
true that all sorts will not bear equally vtell ; but, having found 
which do best, I take up thgse which do not bear, and substi- 
tute other sorts. 

Calculating that sufh trees ^ill not last so long as those on 
crabs in a good soil, have olanted Withers to succeed them, 
which are doing equally well. The ^irst .have been planted 
about fifteen, the others about eight years ;fand I feel confident 
that, in most case/, apples ruay be obtained in this w'ay : that is, 
use those trees which are on paradise stocl^ ; pi an J nearly on^ 
the sufface; do not manure the ground unless very ppor, and, 
even then, fresh soil added is preferable; do not dig the borders 
after the trees are established ; let the bpr(^rs be well drained, < 
Awd*use the knife sparingly,* ejfcepy to regulaUi the loranche*^ 
and shorterf them when they are about as high as a man cHn 

ch, beyond whith never allow them to grow. 
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Art. r. Catalogue of Works on Gardenings Agricultures Botany s 
Rx^al Architectures S^c^s lately publisheds ivith some Account of those 

considere(^the more interesting. 

• 

A Catalogue of select Flanis,gi^jjim and sold hy William May^ at Hope Nursery , 
^Lecmin^LanCy ^edalcy Yorkshire. Pamph. 8vo, pp. 16. IB^I. 

This catalogue appears to contain most of the useful and new plants at 
present in cultivation, arranged as Stove Plants, C'acteae, Greenhouse Plants, 
Pcl§rgoniu9bs, Calceolarias (upwards of 70 sorts), New Chrysanthemums 
from the South of SpaA (50 soris). Camellias (85 sorts). Ericas, Select and 
sH^y hardy Hcrba(»JOus Plants, New and Su|)erl> Stove Pansies (above 100 
sorts). Auriculas, Select Polyanthus, Carnations, Pinks, Roses, and Select 
an^ Showy Hardy Shrybs and Ornamental Trees. , , 

All the articles are priced, and as the.cataloguc is printed on thin paper it 
may be sent any where for twopence. We learn with great pleasure that Mr. 
May has “last year planted out a collection of dwarf deciduous flowering 
shrubs, one of each kind, and all named according to the Arb. Brit. The 
number of species and ^arietics amounting to about 400, amongst which are 
some rare specimens of tree pajony, berberis, malionia, cytisus, &c. They 
arc [)lauted in a piece of ground of near a quarter of an acre, adjoining a main 
walk, and arc arranged according to their families, so far as is practicable con- 
sistent with the*dwarfest-growing varieties being placed fronting the main 
> dk, and rising to the back to form a sort of amphitheatre. They have now 
had two seasons* growth, and promise to be very interesting and ornamental. 

A sufficient space is left between the plants, so that they may attain some- 
thing of their natural form for at least several years j and, by a little judicious 
priming, I think they may bo kept so few* many yeiirs. 

“ On the opposite side of this walk 1 intend putting out a similar arrange- 
ment of evergreen dwarf slfi’ub*-, and to continue with American o»* peat earth 
plants ; and aliove, and more in the distance, 1 a*i,c.Kl *^0 p’ant ail the orna- 
mental^trees, climberb, and the pine .md fir tribc^ foriniij^ six distinct sections, 
and so aiTangcd that the whole imu be from this main walk, which is 
about fOO yards in length. The idea was suggosled«by your judicious re- 
' marks on such arrangements in the Arboretum ; and I h.T\e no doubt what 1 have 
done, and intend to do, w ill be found of great benefit to purcyasers as well as 
to myself.” « 

Catalogue of Nursery Stocky eultivatcd (wnl sold hy WiUiam Gregory y Niir- 
serymaVy Secdsmaiiy and Florist, Cireuccstery (j/ouccsfershirr. One sheet, tb 
go by post. 

This is a verj aip})le catfOoguc, and particulfiijy rich in ornamental trees 
and shrubs, witness the spycies or vTirieties of Ac following genera, viz. 
A^cer 22, yrrbutiis My^Berbens 15, Mahonw 6, t’istus 21, fleinatis 19, Coto- 
neAster 9, f’ratae'gus 5J, T^inus 46, A*c. Nothing giveg us more pleasure than 
to see collections of this extent propagat(#d for sale in different parts of the 
country. We rejoieg also to see additions to our hotJiouso and greenliouse 
plants, to Archidcaj and to fVictcie ; but far more arc we gratified •by the in- 
troduction and general diffusion of hardy flowers, wfiieh can be seen in every 
road-side garden, and hardy trees and shrubs, which may adorn the margin of 
ajplantation or a hedg^w* and tie seen and enjoyed by all. Prices are put 
to all the plants a most com mendablo* practice, as many persons hesiiWtt'4^., 
gi*rc an oruer “ in the dark.” We arc quite aware, at the saine time, that a weak 
plant may be dearly bought at a low price, an\l a ^ood.stout well-rooted pkipt 
chea|\ at a high price ; ^till wc believe that low prices W'ill be ultmjately 
best fornll parties. 
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(The Fruit-Grower's Instructor ; being a Practical Treatise on the Cultivation and 
Treatment of Fruit Trees, To which is added, full Instructions for Forcing, 
with a List and Desci'iptive Account of all the best Fruits cultivated i1^ Great 
Britain ; also Dircciions for Hothouse Buildings, with the most approved Mtnles 
of healing bp Fire atid IIotAVater. By George Bliss. 8vo, pp. 312. London, 
1841. 

A praciical work, which as such may be^ depended on so lar as it goes. 
The omission of several of the new pears, the gloiit^morcea^*, for example, 
while the green chisel is retained, and other fruits, is a proof to us thkl the 
author writes only from his own experience. We shall quote what he says 
on tying of ^afts in the London nurseries, and also his directionsjbr making 
oiled-paper frames for growing melons. • 

Tying of Grafts. — Having given the necessary instructions for the grafWr, 
tying of grafts is the next consideration. The tying is doneW a man who follows 
the grafter ; he must have his hast or matting cut in lengths about one foot and a 
half longjor^if the stocks ai-e large, it may be longer ; tlfis, tied in small bundle's, 
should be taken one at a time (after Vlipping it in water to make it tougli}, and 
tied in the string of the apron, putting one end in the apron to keep it moist : 
the bast should be strong, otherwise should it break, it the grafter be quick, 
he will have to wait for the man who ties : the man being now prepared, he 
should begin to tie about four stocks behind the grafter, and keep about that 
distance, which will give the grafter room. 

“ The bast should be placed firm against the botton of the scion, and not let 
slip, which will prevent the scion from being put out of its pigee. This is very 
necessary to be observed, for if the scion is removed by the tyin^, it is useless 
for the grafter to be particular about putti,ng the grafts on. He should then tie 
it tight round till it comes to the top of the stock, where it should have a tighf 
hitch 10 fasten off ; then cut the end of the bast close off, for if the end is lefi 
an inch long, which I have rften secn,jt prevents the clay from being properl} 
closed, consequently admitting the air to the graft, which oftet proves fatal. 

“ The next thing is putting <>u the clay, coninionly galled dabbing. This is done 
by ahoy who follows the man who ties. Having put his clay into something tc 
carry it with him, he must take a small piece of clay sufficient to cover the 
whole of the incision, and tet come about half an inch above the top of the 
stock, in order that it may hang vVell on the shoulder ; this he shouki roll ufi 
in his hands nearly in \lie form of an egg, then make a hollow in one side of it 
with one hand, sufficiently deep, that, when it is put on the stock, it will en- 
close it all around alike. 

“After the dabber follows another boy, called thfe closer. lie follows with a 
pot of dry ashes, or dust,*fo rub his hands with to keep them from sticking to 
the clay, and closes up every crack, squeezing it tight round the bottom of the 
clay to keep it from slipping ; then malting it perfectly smooth, nearly in the 
form of an egg, it finishes tht grafting. 

“ The above is the general way of Rafting in Iqfge niirsaries* about London ; 
but where small quantities only are wanted to be grafted, the grafter may tie 
his owo grafts, and one boy will serve both to dab and* close. 

“ I have treated as fijly as possible on grafting of ap\)Ics, as it will serve for 
most other fruits, for this practice #f grafting is far preferable to saddle or rind 
grafting for fruit trees.* ^ 

“ Directions for making Oiled-Paper Frames for groufing Melons. crops 
of melons are produced by growing them under oiled-paper frames ; ftie plants 
being raised the same as directed for haTid-glasses, and the beds prepared in 
th e sam e way : they may either be covered vnth hfncl^lasses till June, or, jn 
^WWjf hand-glasses, the paper /rame« pjaced Over them at gnee, lf| first pro- 
tected with hakd-glasses, when the glasses necome filled with the runnene,' 
rq^ove the glasses, and.plaqe ovbr the beds the oiled-paper frames, there to 
remain during the summer. 
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“ Tlie frames are formed of thin slips of wood, like pantile laths, or {)oles^ 
similoily constructed to the roof of a house or an archway, ten feet U>ng, by 
three and a half to four or five wide, and two and a half to three feet high, with 
two pAels made to open on one side with hinges. 

“ The bottom of the frame is made of slight wood-work, in which the small 
cros^rafters ^e fixed a foot apart, either^in a ridge form or arched ; and across 
•these sn^ll rafters, pack-thread or strong twine is placed along the frame 
lengthways, patting it Vfixind ea«h rafter about a foot apart, and otHtrs drawn 
across the bed between the rafTers, crossing or intersecting the other lines, 
whicl#will serve to strengthen the rafters, and assist in supporting the paper ; 
then take some strong white demy paper, and paste on the rafters in a regular 
and neat manner, and when dry, brush the paper all over with linseed oil; this 
be doffe with a soft painting brush, using the oil on the outside only, and 
tlyi^j but lightly ; when Tliis has bAionie thoroi^hly dry, the frames will be fit 
for use. • 

“ Although the oiled paj)cr will be sufficiently water-proof to resist the rain, 
ainl keep off the cold, •it will form an agreeable shade for the plants, during 
the scorching rays of the sun in the height of summer, and through which pro- 
tection the plants thrive exceedingly, and produce good crops of fruit, from the 
end of July till the beginning of October. Af^cr the frame lias been placed 
over the plants, admit air every fine day by opening the side panels of the 
frame* or if no panels were made to open, raise the frame a few inches at 
bottom, and, as occasion may require, give moderate waterings wdien the earth 
is dry, but be very moderate while the fruit is setting and ripening, for the 
reasons assigned Jbr early crops. 

“ I may here remark that in very heavy rains or hail storms, w hich sometimes 
occur in the height of summer, it will be advantageous to spread mats over 
the frames, not only to preserve them from damage, but also to defend the bed 
as much as possible in very unfavourable weather ; and, by proper attention 
to growing late melons by this practice, not only /me crops are obtained, but 
the fruit (whicl^for the most pan will*ripen in August and September) will 
also be of ver> good flavi^ur. When melons arc wanted for mangoes, they 
should be gathered while green, about a quarter oi Ivd^ v* avi., and should be 
taken from the late crops, selecting those which arc not bkcli ripen. 

To give an idea of the antlior’s scientific views, we quote w hat he says on 
the influence of the stock on the scion : — ^ • 

** Various arc the opinions respecting the influence stock will have on the 
^scion, or graft : many persons (for want of sufficient practice), to this da\ 
suppose the stock will afl’ect the scion, antf consequently th» fruit produced 
from the tree grafted on a #tock wdiosc fruit is tliflbrent ; but during my practice 
I never have known, in any instance, the fruit to btflome altered through the 
stock it was grafted on. In order to illusti^ale this fact as clearly as possible,^! 
will give my general o[)inion on the subject. 

“ It is necessar\ sometimes to convey our ideas (j^iarticularly in writing, where 
it is subject to Vvej'y critict^m*) as plainly as p?)!^ible ; I shall therefore com- 
mence from the seed of the i^ock. * * 

“ In the first [dace, \fhen the seed first appears (say the crab), its speae grows 
downwards (tlie same fty a common liean or pea), perj^aps two inches before 
we see the green seed leaf above ground ; this sliow’s that the fund of vegetable 
matter above ground ^nust be filtered through the roo^ for w itbout the root 
the tree caftnot grow, but the root might exist for some time, although the 
head was^^ut down ; I am (herefore most decidedly of opinion, tlmt the stock 
in some degree partakes of the nature of the scion which is grafted on it ; for 
if we look at the natur^anj constitution of a tree, 'and from practice mark its 
igAeral progress, there cannot lie an existing d«ubt, that the roots, veins, 
b^ whatever they inay be called,* whicTi strike from the sc^on ^nto the stock, 
must take root and run downwards, and that to the very extremity where the 
sap fU)ws : this I am further convinced of by putting the graft on the centre 
of the st%ck instAul of the side, for voii alw^avs find them niAk*» « 
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betteh growth, and the trees arc more durable , ihoreforc, if the graft sends its 
roots down to the very extremities of the roots of the stock, if eidier becontes 
impregnated, it imist be the stock and not the scioii. 

The same by budding; if nature had so ordered it, that the stock’ slioidd 
have had any influence on grafting, much more must it have had on budding, 
wliere there is nothing led but the mere rind ; yet this small b(|»d has b(?en in 
no instance ever known to degenerate on account of the stock, if budded onin 
stock it was fond of. 

“ What I mean by a bud being fond of a stock, is such sto(j^ as buds and 
grafts are usually worked on : this is one very necessar)’^ branch of u nlirsery- 
man's profession, when he has a new fruit, to endeavour to find out such stock 
as is best suited to its constitution, &c. 

I remember many years back, when quite a bov, common vmitt jasmine 
which was growing against the^ouse, and ’being fond, even from my earjjgst 
years, of trying expenraents among trees, I took a bud frt)m a striped jasmine, 
and budded a branch of the green ; the bud grew, and what shoots put forth 
below the bud, most of them became blotch-leaved : this is a proof the bud^or 
graft must have an effect on the stock.” 

The Kew American Orchardist ; or, an Account of the mott valuahh Varietu f of 
Fruitf^ aU Clmnies, adapted to Cultivation in the United States ; unth their 
Historpf Modes of Culture^ Management ^ Uscs^ S^c, With an Appendix^ on 
Vegetables^ Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Floufers, the Agricultural Re- 
sources of America, and on Silk, t^'c. By William Kcnrick. Tliird ed. 
Boston, U. S. Small 8vo, pp. 450. 1841. 

A carefully prepared work, \\hich must he of the greatest use in the 
country in which it was produced. The following quotation on the Belgian 
mode of obtaining new varieties, as described by Van Mons, may be inte- 
resting to the English reader who is not in the habit of perusing French 
works on horticulture : — 

“ * The Belgians give no preference' to the seeds of tabic fruits, when they 
plant to obtain new ameliorated kinds. When t[u ir plants appear, they do 
not, like us, found their hopes upon individuals exempt from thorns, fornishe'd 
with large leaves, and remarkable for the size and bcautj' of their wood ; on 
the contrary, they prefer theymost thorny subjects, provided that the thorns 
are long, and that the plants ai*c furnisiied with many buds or eyes, placed 
very near together. Tips last circumstance appears to them, and with reason, 
to be an indication that the tree will speedily produce fruit. As soon as the 
young individiicls which offer tiiesc favourable appearances afford grafts or 
buds capable of being inoculated upon other stocks, these operations arc per- 
formed (the apples on paradise, and the pears on quince stocks) to hasten 
tjaeir fructification. The first fruit is generally very bad ; but the Belgians do 
not regard that: whatever it is, they carefully collect the seeds and plant 
them ; from these a second , generation is produced, which commonly snows 
the commencement of an amelioration. As soop as the young plants of this 
second generation have scions or buds proper fu»* the purpose, tlicy are trans- 
ferred ,to other stocks, as were the preceding ; the third and fourth generations 
are treated in the samp manner, and until there are finally produced amelio- 
rated fruits worthy of being propagated. M. Van Mons asserts that the 
peach and apricot, treated in this manner, afford excellent fruit in the third 
gencratioh. The ap[)le does not yield superior fruit before the foflrth or fifth 
generation. The pear is slower in its amelioration ; but M. Van Mons 
informs us that, in the sixtli generation, dt no longer produces inferior, but 
affords excellent fruits, intennixed with those of aaniddling quality.* 
-'^'’^btelligent writers, those an whem wc mity rely, have assured us that the • 
new and numorous class of fruits which have arisen during the last forty 
years is far more Varcious and^inestimable in point of quality, than all jire- 
vioj'sly known. They refer in this more particularly to pears. Trees of 
those already most renowned gre here.** 
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The Tcesafilry of the Bordet\ An Appeal in their Behalf. “ Give tliem good 

Cottu.^^es, and help them to educate their Children.'* By the Kcv. Dr. 

Gilly, Canon of* Durham. Pamph. 8vo, 5 plates. 1811.^ 

* • 

Dr. (iilly is the incumbent of the parish of Norham, situated m North 
Nortlifiniberland, and the present appeal in behalf of the poor under his spi- 
♦itpal care is gteatly to his honour as a man and a Christian. We sincerely 
hope that^t will have the desiret^ effect on the proprietors of that pajt of the 
country, which, as wc lately saw, exhibits a combination of wealth in the pro- 
prietory and of^mine a«d of misery among the farm labourers, not to be met 
with, we believe, in any other country except Britain. The following notice 
of this pamphlet, in the Times newspaper, is evidently written by some person 
wjjioys feelrtlgly ajjve to the importance of the subject. This is “an. appeal 
on behalf of the peasantif of the Border, in regard to the extremely wretched 
coifffltion of the cott^es in which, for the moftt part, this class of men and 
their families are compelled to relide. Dr. Gilly’s pamphlet is illustrated with 
wo^-engravings, and a ^rics of statistical tables. |lis statement^respecting 
the Habitations of the peasantry relate chiefly to the parish of Norham, which 
consists of 14,2(>8 acres, and extends for about seven miles along the southern 
bank of the Tweed, The population amounts to 2,934, and consists of agri- 
culturists, pitmen, and fishermen. Out of 174 A)ttages in Norham, ^^ch are 
occupied by the peasantry, 83, according to a statistical table given by Dr. 
Gilly, or nearly one half, have changed inmates within the last two years ; 145 
within the last seven years, and 156 within the last ten years. Of the above 
83 tenements which have changed inhabitants within the last two 3 cars, 54 are 
described to ')c biilldings deficient in all that is necessary to convenience and 
cleanliness ; and yet the greater part are occupied by families who have done 
all they can do to give them a decent and comfortable appearance. ‘ Some 
of them,’ says lie, ‘ arc mere hovels, absolutely unfit for the peasantry of a 
civilised countrv, and threatening to tumble down about their ears. In many, 
human beings and cows are littered together undci^ the same roof.’ Of the 
whole number, 1^4, there are but 27 which have each two rooms. Dr. Gilly 
describes the general charac^*r ^he best of the old-fishioued hinds’ eottages 
to be bad at the best, having no 1)310 for thc’r cow', no sric.- for (heir pigs, no 
pumps or wells ; nothing, in a word, to promote cleanliness or comfort. 
Their average si/e is about 24 ft. by 16 ft., *,^id they are dark and unwhole- 
some. Tfie windows do not open, and man} of them are yot larger than 20 in. 
fty 16 in. ; and into this s])acc are crowded eight, ten,*and even twelve per- 
sons. ‘ llow'^ the3' lie down to rest, how tliw sleep, how’ tliey can preserve 
common decency, how unutterable horror.'-- are avoidetl, is hevond all concep- 
tion. The case is aggravated w hen there is a youn^ woman to be Uxlged in 
this confined space, who is not a memhci* oi’ the family, but is hired to do the 
field work* for wliich every hind is bound to provide a female. It sliocks* 
every feeling of propriety to think that*in a room, and within such n space as 
1 have been desciibing, civiliz’d* beings should licTierding together without a 
decent separation of age antf sex.’ II«ppiIv, hotv A er, there are many ex- 
ceptions to this description of the hinds' cottages in North Northumberland 
given by Dr. (lilly. lle«speaks very favourably of a group of six cottag&s re- 
cently built by the trustees of Lonl Crewe’s Institiitioii? on their propert}' at 
Thornton Park ; of the Marquess of Waterford's cottages at Ford; and of those 
<)f Mr. BakeifOesswcH on his property at Cresswell aiurBerwick ; byt of the 
cottages aWthe \illagc of Etall, in the parish of Ford, the residence of Lord 
Frederick and Lady Augusta Fitzcl^rence, he speaks in enthusiastic terms. 
;To sec,’ says he, ‘ what a villagedn our northern regions may be, and ought 

go to Etall. Th<^e y^u \\iU find flpwcr-gardens in perfection, wdtlvtbe 
vilUge-greefi as smt)oth as a lawn in •the best Kept pleasure-ground, and the 
rustic benches under the spreading branches of elm and ^c^imore. One fine 
tree, with a seat around its trunk, is conspicuous,* with an inscription w'hic*lf 
shows crate liindness of the noble family now residing iii the inSn- 
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sioivhouse, ‘ Willie Wallaces tree.’ I believe the old man is still alive in 
« whose honour the tree is thus devoted to h)n{;evity/ The greatest evil arising 
out of the bad cottages in which, for the most j)art, the peasantry of North 
Northuniberland (who are an excellent class ol [)ersons, intelligent,%jrtlerly, 
and thrifty) are obliged to reside is, that they are driven so frecjuently to shill 
their residences from place to place, which interrupts the education o4' their 
children, seriously diminishes their own comforts, and impeded tiieir advanpe^ 
ment in ihe world. However, the subject qf improving and embellishing the , 
cottages of the peasantrjr of the Border, and indeed of the whole county of, 
Northumberland; has been taken up by a party in, whose hantTs it is likely 

to suffer; a great number of the owners and occupiers of land, and of the 
der^ in the county, having quite recently formed tncmselves into a society 
for Sie^d^ress purpose of promoting this most desirable andJ>eneVolent wprlf^” 
Friday, Nov. 12. 1841.) t " 

We hope the Agricultural ^Society of England will take up the subjeti of 
agricultural architecture, and examine ndt only farm buildings of every 
description^ but the cottages of farm-labourers. Hgppy would it be for,jihis* 
elass of society, both in England ^nd Scotland, if their dwellings were as 
much cared for by the proprietors as those of dogs, pigs, and horses ! There 
are .‘doubtless many cases where the labourers* cottages are cared for ; but, alas, 
they few and far betw^een.” We know that tliere are thousands of 
lahourerr cottages not a whit better than those of Norham. In these days of 
cooperarion and association, it is surprising that a SocUiy fur the Improvement 
of L(d}ourers' Cottages has not been established. We led certain that it has 
only to be commenced by proper persons to be well supported ; for feelings of 
human sympath} are latent in every human bosom, and only require to be 
excited. Much of the misery which exists on the estates of "the wealthy is 
not so much owing to their want of feeling, as to these feelings not being 
called forth by those who frequent their society, and whose representations 
would be listened to with attention. The persons most coiJi/)Ctent to repre- 
sent the true state of the poor to a'wealth} proprietor, are clergymen, land 
agents and stewards, and architects and builders,* hut how* very few of 
these persons have the necessary courage ! Another reason arises from the 
abject dependent state in which the sufferers feel themselves. They are afraid 
to complain. This is evenothe case with gardeners relative to their cottages, 
which are often miserable enovgb. While wc write this we have received a 
letter from a very* superior gardener, in which he informs us that life is about 
to give warning on account of the dampness* of the room which he occupies 
in the back ^eds, and of which he dare not complain, because his master 
wouH, ii> that case, desire him to live with the other servants in the house, 
as he wanted him to do ^t first, he being a single man. Another case is men- 
tioned in an early volume of the Cardener's Magazine, in which the gardener, 
married man, does not complain of his house, because his predecessor had 
never complained of it, a^d because, if he did so, he would be told to leave, 
and probably not receive a character. „ . 

Sporting Architecture, ifty George Tattersall, Surveyor. London, 1841, 4to, 
pp. 97, with numerous engravings on copper an^ wood. 

This is an elfegant work, and one that will be extremely useful to the breeders 
of horses, and the possessors of hunters and bounds. It is divided into four 
parts, viz. 1 . The Stud Farm ; 2. Stall ; 3. The Kennel ; *and 4. Race 
Stands. A few lines from the Introduction will show that such f; book was 
wanted ; and when we consider that fbe author is the brother of one of the 
most celebrated horse-dealers in Europe, we may give him credit for being a 
.jn8.S^er of his subject. ^ ' 

“ Of all the various departments of the bwilder’s art, none has so suffered 
from the carelessness or prejudice of ages as that which gives the title to this 
ti'eatiste. ^ 

h' The hiAn who would provide himself with a house describes his wants. 
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points out his piirposos, anil makes his meaning plain. But it is onl)? by a * 
close uft(i intimate ai‘(|miintance with the nature and the habits of the animal, 
that thi^designer of a dwelling for the dumb creation can succeed in rendering 
It such as may be the most conducive to their comfort, which carried} with it 
what js even, of more consecpiencc, their licalth. llitherto, however, this 
^arc has been nonsidered as unworthy the attention of the professional artist, 
and animals of great value have either been kept in places rendered wholly 
•unfit for them, by the cafelcssnc{?i^of the architect, or consigned to th*e tender 
•mercies of som^countrj^ car|>enter. 

“ T# rescue, then, ii it be possible, this subject from the errors of igno* 
ranee, or the omissions of neglect; to raise it in the estimation of my recSers 
to the con^dcration due to its importance ; and to point out the methods 
wbei^by an outlay, freoi^ntly incurred to little purpose, may be expended to 
th^est advantage, wm be the obj&t of the following pages” 

A Piyimlav Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, hitended for theUse of the Prac* 
tigal Farmer. By Charles Squarcy, Chemist, i^vo, pp. 124.# London, 
1842. 

A laudable attempt, for which the author deserves credit ; but how far he 
has succeeded, we leave to a correspondent njore competent to judge than 
ourselves, and whose opinion will, we trust, appear in next NumbeA" 

The British Almanack of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge^ for 
1842. Small 8vo, pp. 97. London, IS42. 1#. 

Cot)}} nion to the manacle, or Year-Book of General Information^ for 1842. 

Small 8vo, pp. 244, several woodcuts. London, 1842. 2s, 6d. 

Tlic Companion, among much intenrsting matter, contains fln extract from 
the Act of Parliament authorising the formation of Victoria Park, and 
notices ufa number of very himihome public buildings erected in London and 
tbrouuliout the couiitr>, several of thera illustratdli b\ engravings. Among 
tlie.se iJIustration.f is an elevation 8treatham new church, in which a stvle 
occasionally seen »n Veiiicc^iul other parts of Italy, but never, as far as we 
know, before in Kngland, is successfully introduced b; ?f..Wild. The ap- 
proach to this ciiurcb will be througli an avenue of 7’Vrs .l arica, which, 
with the painted glass, by Willeinct, of the wirufovvs over the altar, arc or 
will, we Relieve, he pre.sented by (leorgc Fuller, E.sq.f o^ Streathain. There 
is a handsome [lerspective view of .St. Mary's Church, Southwark, which is in 
the early English stvle, with high-|)itchcd rogf and gable, bv Mr. B. Fcrrey, 
Trinity Chapel, Pojilar, by Mr. \V. Husking, in the Roman stvle* is illustrated 
by two engravings. There is a perspective view of 8t. George’s Hall and the 
new A.ssize Court at Idverpool, compriscii in one grand building, by ^Ir. 
Elmes ; a view of Liverpool Collegiate Institution, also by Mr. Elines ; and a* 
view of the Savings’ Bank, Bath, the de.sigu of Mr, George Alexander, which w’e 
think one of the Injmlsornest thina^ in the volume. , A committee hav ing been 
appointed, architects* were invited to sgud in dofeij^s, the estimate being 
limited to 2500/., and that by* Mr. George Alexander (w ho had previously 
obtained one of the premiums for St. (Jeorge’s Hall, Liverpool) was sclettcu. 
We understand that, hefi)rc being finally appointed architect, Mr. Alexander 
agreed with the committee, that, in case the iRiilding at all exceeded the stipu- 
lated Slim, th(^ were aliliberty to di.sciiarge him, without 4iis being entitled to 
any remuneration ; all the drawings remaining in tlieir hands, to do wifh them 
as they pleased. Tenders were received from six or seven of the principal 
builders at Bath, all of which were, ^ith one exception, within the estimate, 
ffn^hat of Mr. D. Aust )*as #ukcn*at 2350/.” (p. 231.) 

••The merc^iliftusiou of these cn^avingp vfill niit be without its effect in clii- 
tivaVing a taste for arciiitecture ; and this taste, joined to, thftt of natural 
history and rural affairs, affords an endless source of pitcrcsH and enjoyment to • 

the busy as well as the * 1 ( 110 , and the poor as well as the rich .it is trme 
'' ' 
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t that the poor cannot participate in these tastes, but this will l)e eftected ia 
due time, by a comprehensive system of national education, “ at the expens j 
of all, and for the benefit of all.’" 


Art. II. Literary Notice. 

A Tjie^ISE on ManureSy thvir Nature^ Preparation^ and Ajyi/icaiion ; with 
a Notice of the Useful British Grasses, ami a Seelion on the (icneral Ma- 
nagement of a Farm, by J. Donaldson, is in the j)ifess, and N\ill aj)year in 
the course of Janutuy. \Vc anticipate much iroin this work, know ing ^Ir. 
Donaldson to be one of the most scientific agriculturists of fhi present day, 
and one who has had much ex])erience, both a farmer and linul-stew ard, 
in tlie best cultivated districts of ScotVnul, and ‘also in Noi thumberladd, 
Leicestershire, Kent, anti other parts of Kngland. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. 1. General Notices* 

GodsalVs Label for Fruit Trees (Jig. 1.) consists of a shank, which is an 
ox’s or a horse’s rib, and a tablet, which is a stpiare piece of 
sheet lead of 4 lb. to the foot, suspended from the simnk by 
a piece of copper wire ; the lead is covered with a thin coat 
of black varnish paint, and w hile wet the name is written with 
a steel point. Mr. Godsall has used this tally for a niimber 
of years, and finds it to be very durable, anti the shanks, from 
their white colour, very conspicuous,* which is an advantage 
when the tallies are placed among green foliage. — IV* G* Here*- 
ford, JVHh. 12. 1841. 

Packing the 'Laris Godtall\\, —*1 received a plant of this 
splendid weeper packed round the inside of a hoop of a 
washing-tub, perfectly safe, though it had travelled from Here- 
fordshire, which is upwards of 300 miles. I took the hint, and 
sent a plant of the CVataeJgus which you so much admired to 
our friend the doctor in Dublisr — T, Dec* I, 1841. p, , 

Progressive Innaase of Temperature , — In spring there is a cidnsaw) i nM 
progressive increase of temperature. May not this have some- 
thing to do \yith the vegetatioa of all ultra-tropical seeds, and should we not 
do well to imitate this in raising plants from seeils of difficult termination ? — 
N, August, 1841. , 

Mr* Creeps Mode of pruning Forest Tices. The object of Mr. Cree’s 
mode of pruning is, to throw the whole of the wood produced into one 
straight stem or trunk ; and to inene 'so the rapitlity of the grow th of tins 
stem, in a greater degree tlxin has been done by any other niethod of pruning 
hitherto adopted. Toi'alcompiishc these objects, Mr. Cree shortens all the 
side branches soon after th(*y are produced, bbt dot s not cut a single bough 
off close to the stem till the tree is above 18 ft, in height, and not less 
than 15 in. in circurrfference at the surface of the ground. A tree thus treated 
forms a narrow cone, like a cypress or a Loinhnrdy poplar, clothed with 
branches from the ground to the summit ; those atv»the grodptJ being from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. in length, and from ^ in. to 1 in. in diameter close the trunk, 
both the length of the branches and |heir thickness diminishing, of course, 
as they approach the summit. We repeat, that not one of these branches 
^iilwCut off close to the stem till the tree has atrairn I 18 or 20 feet in h(;Jght, 
when the lower tier of brtmehes is*, completely removed ; anil one tier *iK 
afterwards cut off annually, plways close to the stem, till a sufficient levigth 
* t)f clear trunk is produced ; that length, of course, varying according to the 
Whd df tree, the soil, and various other circumstantes. ’I'he branches which 
• are shortened always remair slt^nder ;^and, when they are cut off flose to the 
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stem, the wound is completely healed over, at the very latest, in the course ol 
three years. The stem being surrounded by foliage fully exposed to lii|ht and 
air, from its base to its summit, an abundant supply of aerated sap is returned 
from tl^ small branches to the stem ; and this is found greatly to increase tht 
growth of the .stem both in height and thickness, as compared with the sterna 
of trets either^iot pruned at all, or pruned in the ordinary manner. Mr. Cree 
•pointed to us oaks, ash trees, elms, sycamores, poplars, willows, and thorns, 
wliich had been planted twenty years ago, and pruned in his manher ; and 
which are now^though in a very exposed situation in poor soil, from 20 ft. to 
25 ft. 4 ) height; some of them having had only one tier of branches removed, 
and otliers two or three. We were most struck with the erect and rapid 
growth made by tlic oaks, the Scotch elms, and the common thorns, as com- 
ivirud with t)thcr trees of the same kind which had not been pruned ; and the 
heads of which had sprSid out lufrizontally. ^To the pine and fir tribe, Mr. 
Cv’rce does not appl}*his method, except partially, ami under particular cir- 
cumstances, as these trees do not naturally produce side branches of a timber 
siat. • * 

Mr. CJree says that he has found, experimentally, that broad-leaved trees 
(that all trees except the pine and fir tribe), under 18 ft. in height, and 15in. 
in circumference, advance at an average as much both in height and circum- 
ference in six years, if the branches are property shortened, as they do in fif- 
teen years, if these are not shortened, or if the trees are improperly pruned. 
The more trees are pruned Uj> close to the stem, before they are 18 ft. in 
height, the more, Mr. Cree considers, is their growth retarded ; and not only 
that, but, from the open texture of the wood, the wounds so made, he says, 
admit damp, and Sause the tree to rot at the heart. 

“ Mr. Cree’s mode of pruning has been familiar to us in theory, since an 
account of it was published, in 18^, in the third volume of the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture { hut we now' acknowledge that this account failed to 
make the impression on us that it ought to have dpne, and which the inspec* 
tion of the trees under Mr. Cree’s care,* and his conversation on the subject 
have now done. * We are astonished, indeed, that Mr. Cree’s system has not 
been more generally adtytSd in all plantations made witli a view to profit in 
Scotland, where the results of his practice might have been observed with 
little trouble; and we can only account for it from the little attention paid to 
vegetable physiology by foresters, gardeners, ^nd th^r employers ; from the 
remote sftuation in which Mr, (’rcc lives (Bi^gar), and from the great simpli- 
city and modesty of the man himself. This, indeed, wfien contrasted w'lth his 
knowledge of vegetable physiology, practical "geometry, land-surveying, engi- 
neering, and other matters ^connected with rural improvement, surprised us 
almost as much as his trees, till we looked at his books. 

“ Perhaps it may be necessary to state Miat Mr. Crec’s mode of pruning is 
adapted solely for plantations made with a view to profit. It is wholly unfit 
for ornamental plantations, because it reduces all tl^e different natural forms of 
trees to one fonn^ viz., that (|f if narrow cone ; and it is equally unfit where 
the object i.s crookeiTtimber, Ifecause, bytit, all the libber produced is straight 
timber. Neither, as already observed, is Mr. Cree’s mode adapted for the 
pine and fir tribe, in which nature may be said to have adoptcnl a movle of 
growth which is equivalent to his system oj* pruning/** (Garrl. Gaz.for 184-1, 
p. 500.) 

* The Canadian and ^lack Italian Poplars, — As you appear to entertain 
considerabie doubts as to the specific distinction between the Canadian and 
Black Italian poplars, 1 will briefly state my conviction that they are specifi- 
cally distinct ; or, at all events, tkat, if the one is only a variety of the other, 
Jtfi* variation is so wel^ma^ketC and broadly ilefined, that at no age, fpon» 
the yearling plant to the mature tree, «an they fie mistaken. Iij the Canadian 
poplar the young shoots are very angular, a sharply winged membrane pass- 
ing from each eye downwards, giving the whole shOot a fWrowed aspect. ^In 
the Bhfck^talian, the slfoots are longer, rounder, and with very trimng mem- 
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f branes, and those only near the termination of !he shoot. Tl)is prinuil diffi r- 
ence is' shown through all the after stages ol the two trees ; ftu, everi in the 
oldest specimens of ranadiaii poplar, the ru^^ed hark is inter!ai< d in a ludd 
and beautiful manner, which in the Black Italiim is never, or hut <‘ninm , M en, 
The Canadian, as I before stated, grows much more slowly than the ^talian, 
forms a bole of less length, and produces magnificent br.mehes^lo which those 
of no plant of Italian that I have ever seen are at all comparable. *The foot- 
stalk of "the leaf also is much flatter, and tlm leaf itself larger, and its reticn- * 
lations very different from those of the black Itajinn wh^i subjected to 
maceration, for which all kinds of poplars are eminenAy calculated. ^ 

To the landscape-gardener the Italian is of far less value than the Cana- 
dian, for the one never forms so pictorial a tree as the othcr^^ and when 
autumn is approaching, and the foliage li^ns to show indications of havnng 
performed its functions, whil^the Black f^lian is of a dingy and melancholy 
nue, the other assumes a fine golden tinge, that, with a Setting snn, gloriously 
contrasts with the darker foliage of surrounding Turkey oaks or bristling 
pines. It tnay be inferred, that, where length of hole and quickness of gr(/'^th 
arc sought, the Italian is the more desirable ; ami accordingly, both in France 
and in Belgium, w'here poplars are much grown as timber, wc scarcely see 
any other kind than the Blq^k Italian. In those countries it will u t take 
many years before trees arc grown, as in our parks, for their own diversitv 
and beauty. The pictorial effect, such as it is, of the Italian poplar the\ 
contrive wholly to destroy, l>y carefully pruning all the side shoots as la-'t as 
they are produced. — Wiiliant ^laalrrs, Caiiirrhuru Xhrsi n/^ Xor. ‘2'.L l^'l I. 

Torrej/a ta.vif()/M . — You ask ifTorretr/ is alive? '^'on ina\ r(‘memh(T that 
the plant I am indebted to >ou for had received a wound on tlie stCMn near the 
root ; from that injury it never recovered, altliengh the plant lingered for four 
months after I had received it. Being c-nlireh new, I trieil not oide to save* 
the specimen, but also to increase it. For this purpose I grafteil shools on 
larch, on pines, and on firs, as well as on the coihnion nnd Irish \ews. Tho'-e 
on the pines died first ; the larch followed ; and f >r a long^ time I s^lpp(,^('l^ 
those w'orked on .1 hies and /'’icea, partieii.'arh the latter, would have suc- 
ceeded; but thi} , too, perished in their turn. I was^iow lift with grafts upon 
the yews only, but thc> w’ere no more willing to fiivour m\ views than the 
rest ; and had I not put a shoot or two into sand, the [ilant would, I hilieve, 
not have been alive in Furopc (it this time. Their progress must necessarily 
be slow, blit I am nut without hopes that, ultimately, fiorn that stock we may 
succeed in adding a new and beautiful specimen to our hardy evergreens. — A/, 

J SuhstUut:' Jor early Potafocs. — Messns. Chapman, market-gardeners’, 
Brentford F»d, Middlesex, are advertising a potato which, they say, if planted 
in Mayor June, and taken up in autumn and kept in moist soil, will retain all 
^ the qualities of new potatoes till flic June following. We have tried some of 
them on Nov. 23., and we have buried three parcels to be tasted on March 1., 
April 1., and May 1. Sh<i.uld the\' prove as good in April and May as they 
did in November, those 'vlio' are fond of that' peculiar delicr.ey of flavour and 
tenderness of texture vAich are so 'much admjred in early potatoes by ama- 
teurfVi will have obtained the means of gratifying their tastes at much less 
expease than by the usual mode of obtaining carl} potatoes by forcing. — 
Cond, 

Artesian Wells. — Professor Sedgwick, at the Plymouth Meeting of the 
British -Association, after reviewing the general principle of AVtesian wells, 
described two districts in which these operations were attended with very 
different results. “ In the eastern part of Essex, the chalk is covered by sandy 
beds of the plastic clay, and these by several Jiundred feet of impervious 
strata of London clay, all dip^iing together tow'ards foe east. The arenac(?ji\s 
beds below thje London clay rise higher towards the chalk" than the clay does, 
and absorb a considerable part of the water from the high grounds. “By 
Tii^ring through the clays io this sand, springs of water immediately rise above 
the surface, and are carried off' by natural channels. By this supply of 
« \vater, the value of the land lia}? been niaterialYy iiiereased since,. he country, 
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ulfoiihding in pent bogb anti btagnant ponds during winter, sutf’ers 
imicli (join the smmncr drought. The other attcmi)ts to form Artesian wells,* 
referred, to by Mr. Sedgwick, were made near Lincoln, which, though sur- 
rounded by lens covered with winter in the winter, is not sufficiently^ supplied 
during ihe summer. But the clays supporting the fens of the Bedford Level 
are li^low the chalk ; and though there are pervious beds beneath them, which 
►rise to the noilh-west, yet the clays are of such enormous thickness that they 
have nev^r been penetrated ; ai^d even were that accomplished, the tigh land 
is so distant that intervening fitsures, filled up with impervious materials, 
inight^ntercepf the supply. Expensive sinkings have been made at Lynn, 
and also at Boston, but, after boring through many hundred feet of clay, they 
have utterly failed ; and, in any future operations in this district, the chance of 
spcc^ss wotld be very remote.’* (Edin. Phil. Journ.y vol. xxxi. p. 4-20.) 

Thv Fire at ihc Towt^ of Lon^n, — The opinion generally entertained by 
thfSe who are dceii|pd competent to judge iti the matter is, that the fire 
originated with the stoves used for heating, and that it is not at all impro- 
Ini^le hut calamities of a similar fearful nature i^ay be anticipated. The 
reason assigned are, iluit new inodes^ of heating being introduced into 
buihli 4 s nut at all fitted for tliem, their destruction is consequently almost 
certain. Flues and chinme\ s, with their adjacent walls, which stood unscathed 
when wood or coal were used as fuel, and tltfc security of which might be 
guaranteed for many age^, are not suitable for these modern introductions, in 
whicli large quantilies ol‘ heated air are elicited as elements of destruction. 
Besales this, the eondtu tive power of the bricks and cement undergoes a 
gre thun.ri from tlie constant operation of heat and air, so that heat is re- 
tail d and condifeted with greater facility. In this, in the opirtion of a 
genth‘man of seience, who informed the reporter he had memorialised the 
Bo.trd of OrdiitUK'c upon the siibjeefr, to a great extent consists the secret of 
iuany of lh(xse recent conflairralions which have appalled the public and 
desti«)\' i lO tiuuiy of our public buildings. {Puucs^ Xov. lb. 1841.) 

M>rtf/j/r Coal io stroitgh, reeoiiiiuendcti for hotlicfiise furnaces, and for open 
files where the •object j. a steuJv powerful heat without much flame, and 
w ithout tfie tiouMe of stir^ng. Tliis coal makes no smoke, no clickers, 80 
tons produce as much steam as 100 tons of ^se^» '.asLiJ .oal, and it requires 
less attendance, as it must not l)c stirred. The jiricc is ilit i*iine as that of 
Newcastle coal. It is used by the Kcv. Tl^eo. Williams, Hendon; George 
B} iig, E§q., Wrothaiii I’ark ; Thomas Harris, Esq., Ivir^gsbuiy ; and Captain 
rfTrotter, Dyrham Park. — Cond. • 

Improved Drauuu^^crilcs. — Agreeably to your request* 1 send ton one of 
my imprvived ihammg-tiles^( and also one of the connecting tiles^ 
and a tile with a hole in its side (y/g. 3.) for joining^ the connecting tile, de. 



scribed in a communication of mine to the pre.sident of the Northampto*ishire 
Agricultural Society, and afterwards puhlishctl in the ^Wfliamp/oji J\fcrciirj/, 
1 likewise seiul \oii some pieces of offal woefd (sliort pieces between 9 in. and 
1ft. in lengtii), whicl# 1 propose being used as drain tovers. Yo^ will ob- 
serve that^they are intended us covers for the mouth of a chad, or gi*oove, or 
gutter, in the bottom of a drain, such as is made in this county, and which I 
shall try to describe. F'irst, a trejicfi of the width of 10 in. or 1 ft. is dug out 
to^iearly the same dept^ with a common spade ; then, in the middle of this 
Irencli the, workman commcnce| wdtl^ a* ioiig»l)laded spade-like instrument, 
^^•in. to 4 in. broail ; the depth of this second opening, jvhiCh is called the 
chad, will, of course, be regulated according to^thc ribture of the groiirkk 
^oniettines it mav be 20 in. decn. and .sometimes less. Then those niece* of 
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wood are to be Ind aide by aide, acroaa the mouth of the chad, and the eartii 
*kniiledj^tely laid over them, until the upper trench is full, and lerel aiith the 
surfiice the ground around. But since I addressed my letter to Mr. HyU 
liaid, I have thought of a new material for drain cows, which must ultimately 
be of great importance to farming, where the absence of clay, and the distance 
to the tile-yard, amounts to an absolute pfohibidon of the usejpf tiles. * This 
material is peat, an article hitherto considered fit for nothing but fuel. By* 
the aid of a peat-compressing machine, compact bodief of peat, in the shape of 
blocks of a wedge form, to be insert^ intort he opening of tlm chad, will an- 
swer the purpose admirably. T think 1 have read *feome wnere latelf , that 
when peat is once thoroughly dry, it becomes impervious to moisture, and, if 
this is true, then peat will answer for any sort of draining. For instance, 
nothing could be better for couple draining than compressed sfabs of peat. 
What a saving would it not make on carriage aloift*, compared with tliaj of 
stones ? I have no such thinj here as peat to experiinet^t u[)on, else I should 
have tried whether it would undergo a process of charring in a metallic cylinder. 
My impression is, that something might he done with it in this way. — Jnt us 
Mvnro. Cmtlc Axkht/, Korihamptoujthtre^ Oct. 9. 1839. 

Compotitio7i Floors for Cottages. — I fear I can say but little that will serve 
your purpose; but what I do know' you are welcome to. When I came to 
this place some years ago, 5 found all the malting boors, anil also those of 
other rooms detached from the main buildings, formed of a species of plaster 
[? gypsum], which, on enqnirv, I found was procured from Itetford, Notts, in 
powder, and prepared by mixing with it certain quantities ot cinder dirt and 
sand. I cannot say the proportions. All J know is, that, though apparently 
rough and harsh to the eye, it made ca])ital mailing-floors, ihasmuch as it both 
imbibed and gave out moisture freely, thereby preserving a degree of smooth- 
ness and even softness, essential to the 6perations of turning, ploughing, &c. 
the pieces [of barley] on the floors. 8o far so good ; but take the same ma- 
terial, and deprive it of any moisture, I fear you would not find it wear well 
at all. It w'ould crumble away, alid w'ould not stand the fag of a cottage 
family. But even for the makings we have discontinued the use of this article ; 
the floors, as they require mending, being re[)aifcd with a cheaper, and ap- 
parently a more durable material ; composed of equal parts of lime, sand, and 
cinder dirt. If I think of it„ I will enclose a sample ready mixed for working. 
It comes up, as you will find, to a very good smooth face ; hut, 1 doubt, will 
not wear without thp occasional use of water; consequently, is not well suited 
for cottage floors. — 5. T. Xorfo/k, Dec. 13. 1841. 

Repairing Wet Roads. — Forv roads it is still less applicable. I recollect, 
some dozen years ago, seeing a part of the rord above Highgate Archway, 
which, I dare say >ou ai^ aware, was very w'Ct and springy, repaired after the 
following fashion. The banks rising on each side pretty high, a deep tile-drain 
* was first inserted at the foot, so as to intercept the water in that direction. 
This no doubt it did ; but as water m^^ht, and probably would, spring up un- 
derneath, and perhaps the very centre of the^joad itself, •the surveyor de- 
termined to form abottdtn' which shniild be wajer-tight, as the only means to 
prevent the wear and tear of a piece of road subject ,to such heavy and con- 
stant' traffic. He set about the work, as nearly as I can remember, as follows. 
The old materials wc^e removed, even to a considerable depth ; and their 
place was sup[)lied by a complete grouting of Roman cement and pebbles, 
formings bed or crust thick enough to bear the materfels of whifch the surface 
or upper crust was intended to be composed. The cement was very carefully 
and evenly spread, sloping gradually towards the side drains ; and the better 
to facilitate the passage of rain, or other w<ater, as well as to afford a sort of 
hold for the upper materials, grooves were made hn the cement 
before it hardened with a tr^iangularAorinail spline, thus (see^. 

4.) ; which spline being laid in the direction wanted, was pressed 
•tlown into the cement, by blows of a mallet or hammer. A very 
slfbrt time* sufficed to render this bed, so prepared, hard enougb to admit 
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of the addi^oii of ft tolerably thick stratum of broken granite and other stQoe; 
and the whole being impervious to wet from benea&» and so well prepared 
for surw^ moisture, 1 have no doubt, heavy as was the expense in tUh first 
instance#it would hardly fail to answer — S. T. Norjblh^ Dec. 13. 1841. 

Rendering Cottages Fire and Water-proof. — You talk of malung cottages 
fire-preof. Were you in this neighbourhood just now, it strikes me you 
would be more Interested in making them water-proof. What a state many 
of the podr inhabitants are in to t^e sure ! The dwellers in and about^the fens 
never seem to have tbcmght it worth their while to keep their houses above 
the gr(^ind leve^ some of them are even below it ; the natural and inevitable 
consequence of which is, "constant damp, and often standing water. A double 
cottage near me is, and has been for a long time, several inches deep on the 
lower floor, aior have they the means of avoiding it, seeing that the cottages 
herc^outs have no fireplaces on thg chamber floors. This is what I particu- 
lariy*wish to direct y<^r attention to ; it is a nwst important point, and one 
which, here at least, has been grossly neglected. 1 pray you consider it. — Id. 


Art, II. Foreign A (dices. 

FRANCE. 

Chateau de Talhoucfy nenr U Orient, France^ 30. 184-1. — I have been 
fortunate in getting a most comfortable and convenient chateau here, beaii- 
tiful’ sitiuitcd, and with every thing in the shooting and fishing line any man 
can desire. Nothing can exceed the barbarous looks, habits, and drunkenness 
of the people, aiul even their priests, mit they are quite harmless. Their agri- 
culture, their cattle, pigs, sheep, and houses arc all indescribably bad, quite 
caricatures of all we nave in England ; the climate and soil are the best, 
perhaps, in all E^ope for agricultural purposes. I have taken a good deal of 
land, and shall show them Ijpw' to grow' 8kirving’s Swedes, lucerne, carrots, 
Belgium parsneps (Guernsey), lape, flax, ]\fdciia ';eirp, e'r\er, and 

perhaps not lose my money in giving lessons. Italian ^yp-^ras^ does wonder- 
fully well here ; and a kintl ofr\e from Poland is Jifrt introduced, 8 It. high, and 
the ears ^om 8 in. to la in. long, of which 1 ^lall send specimens to England, 
gs, w'hen sow n here in June, it is cut by the middle ^1* August. Notwith- 
standing the general gross ignorance, a few of the better classes possess a great 
degree of intelligence, and I saw one quite d Lincolnshire fanin on a small 
scale, near Rennes. There ft a 7/o/r ammal factory near me, to manufacture 
dead horses into inamire, and a potato flour mill, which had an order for 
itOOOt. woi;jh of it from a Mr. WalKcr of Lbndon. I am just getting a capital 
eight-horse-power steam-engine, in aid of my water thriisliing-mill, and to bruise 
barley and beans, and with linseed oil To form it i^to cakes for feeding cattle 
and sheep. To fhis, I have <ft)rtunatcly got in tinia cnougli the noir animal 
and potato flour macliinerv, w hich .shall Itb added to nie cake machinery, so as 
to render it the most complete thing of the kind in Europe. — F, A. 

m 

ITALY. . 

• Seeds eoUSled in iS+O bn Professor Visiani of Paria. — O'cyimiin citric- 

d^ruin r/af from Nubia; vesllng/rt sp. Tw. ; y\i\\ia nvacrophylla Jls. — G. 
Afanctti. Monziiy Aug.2\. 1811. • 

• Monza, Dec. 6. 1841. — J find»tlie Suburban Horlicultumt so useful, that 
•t fiiake it serve ns a ^ext-book to tin; lessons in horticulture, which I 

giv^ to th(f pupils *in the Imperial tflid Royal Gardens. Beyig obliged to 
translate it for this purpose, I shall alterwiwtis print it, Certain of doing a 
great service to my coyiitrynien, as we have no l^ok that can serve so well 
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as ^ guide in perforining j^rdening operations. You shall, therefore, be 
the Mentor to guide my pupils in the art of cultivation. , 

Ifshall now give you a notice which I think will interest you, and perhaps, 
also, the readers of your excellent periodical. 

The Abbe Ambrozio Longoni, residing in Monza, formerly professor of 
philosophy, distinguished for his profound knowledge, not only in the belles 
lettres, but also in mechanics and natural sciences, who \^rote a manua( 
on the ^cultivation of the pistacchios di t^rra (^'rachis hypogde a), which I, 
formerly mentioned {Gardener^ s Magazine xvi.*p. 309.), and who spares, 
neither means nor trouble to render himself useful (to sociefy, has n^'w dis- 
covered a new oleaginous seed. Under the windows of his house there was 
a garden, in which grew a tree of Negundo /raxinifolium, of about 6 in. in 
diameter. Looking at this tree loaded with seed, he said to hknself: „C’an- 
not all this quantity of seed, which Providence hastbestowed on this tree, be 
brought to some use? With this view, it occurred t(^,him to try whetlltfr it 
would produce oil ; he set to work, and obtained the following results : — 
From a^ bag containing eight bushels of keys, one bushel of clean seed^^vas 
obtained ; and, therefore, there is one bag of clean seed from eight bags of 
samarae. A bag of clean seed werghs about 90 lb. small Milanese of 12 oz. 
From a hag ot clean seed, 42 lb. 8 oz. of oleaginous powder were obtained. 
One pound of pow'dcr produces not less than 50 denari of oil, without reckon- 
ing the loss that takes place in expressing it; that is, a product of 17‘3 per 
cent. Therefore, from a bag of clean seeds there arc 7 lb. 5 oz. of oil, and 
about 32 lb. of husks or refuse. Supposing the price of this oil to be 
sixpence* for every pound-weight, and about a halfpenny a pound for the 
husks, we shall have for 71b. 5oz. of oil, at sixpence, iU. Hd. ; for 3211). 
of husks, at a halfpenny, l.y. 4d. ; making the produce of a bag of clean 
seed, 5s, , 

Deducting the expenses for gathering the seeds, separating them, grinding 
them, taking out the kernels, and for the preparation of the oil, which may he 
supposed to amount to three fifths, of tiic produce, that is, to 3s.; there 
remains of the net produce, 2 jj. « 

From one of these trees, 6 in. in diameter, '.norc thiin two bags of seeds 
have been gathered ; hence, from 1000 trees, t^ing large and small together, 
W'e may have an average produce of 2000 bags of keys, and 250 bags of clean 
seed, giving a net product of 2 1/. 

The oil produced^is \iot suitable for cookery, as it retains the talite of the 
bark itself; but it is gjod for burning, gives a redder light than olive or otha 
oil ; and has the advantage aboyc all other oils, of making less smoke. 

For sonje* years past, owing cither to the deficiency of the crops of 
oleaginous plants, caused by drought or some other malignant influence, or 
to the great consuinptid^n of oil (jpr machinery, oil has been rising in price 
^ annually; so much so, that superfine olive oil, that is, what rl used for 
culinary purposes, which, ten years ago was sold for 7d. for a [)ound of 12 oz. 
now costs 9d.; and oil foi«burning, which cokt 3jr/., now co^ts 6d. 

From what has been f.iid, you wilj[ sec how iiseful this* discovery may prove. 

I do not mean to say that I recommend thb planting of the negundo for 
the expression of oil, to the injury of other branches of agriculture; but 
I only mean that inXombard^', where so many of these trees grow already 
(and, I think, it is the same with you) that they appear more like indigenous 
than exotic plants, instead of allowing the seed (uiirl they ar^^ very prolific 
with us) to run to waste as formerly, it might be gathered, and^^hus a new 
branch opened for industry. Allowing the utility of the negundo, instead of 
making plantations of less useful trees, s'ucl] as the hor&cchcsnut, in situations 

^ [In reducing the Venetian to I?nglisli money, we have had recoorsc 
^tp Murray’s Ham- Book for Travellers on the Continent ; by far the most useful 
wfirk qf the kind that has ever been published.] • ^ * 
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suitable fof the cultivation of the negundo, could not this tree be plai\ted, 
which, besides being ornamentah is useful also for its timber. 

[The negundo, in Britain, is not a very hardy nor a very long-lived tree ; 
and as ^he sexes are on ditf'erent plants, a plantation of sellings must 
necessarily contain a number of males, which, of course, yield no seeds, and 
yet are necessary to the maturity of the seeds of the females. Hence, we 
avould 8uggest*a trial to be made of the seeds of the common sycamore, 
y/'cer Pstftido-PIutanus, which pj^oduces seeds in immense quantities jn every 
part of the country, and In every year.] 

Yoi^will ha\% already seen the first part of a monograph of the genus 
JHbrus, by the excellent Dr. Giuseppe Moretti, professor of botany in the 
university of Pavia, in which there is a notice of your Arboretum et Fru- 
ticctum, Ifa^ou have not already seen it, write to me immetliately, that 
1 ma^ send it to you liy some lyeatis ; and 1 shall take that opportunity 
of filing you some in(jprmatioii about the increased cultivation of silk worms, 
according to experiments made by my brother Louis. — Giuseppe Manetiu 

for the woolly Aphis. — 1 have just had a letter from nw brother, 
in which he tells me that a shepherd, of the seven communes of tlie Rhetian 
Alps, has discovered a remedy for the A'phis lanfgera, which infests apple 
trees. It is the most simple tliat can be imagined, and consists in attaching 
to the central branch of the infested tree a ring or girdle of sheep’s dung. 
By the next morning, not an aphis is to be seen on the tree. It appears, 
that the smell of the sheep’s dung is so insupportable to these insects, 
that they retire beyond reach of its odour. — G. Alanetti. 

INDIA. 

7 e Fouuiain at Barrackpoory which you recommend for imitation in Ken- 
sington (lardcns, w as erected by the Manpiess of Hastings in 1 8 1 7. The steam- 
engine was of IB-horse power, and had belonged to an old steam-boar. It 
raised the water more than 100 ft. high, anti was greatly admired ; but it 
w^as destroyed by Lord William Bcntinck, on tlu? principle of economy. — 
Cooper, Fngml^r in India for several years. 
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ENGLAND. 

FjPsom Kurscry, Nov. 30. 18H. — f'lex larffblia is here porfecth hardy, 
and some of the plants have leaves 9 in. long. Quercus glabra, /hburnum 
japdnicuin, and various, other rare and beautiful sUrubs, make a fine ap- 
pearance, jind there is a variety of MahoitTw fascicularis which is said to be 
quite hardy. — T. C. 

Pine-apples at Branspeth Castle. — I Ait a few di^NS ago the two fruits from 
the two suckers dh t|jc same j^ant that you seemed to admire (rough from the 
knife), the one weighing 0 Ih.^ 13 oz., th0 other G fb. 9 oz. 1 show ed them, 
with others, at the Newcastle Horticultural Meeting on Friday last, as a rude 
specimen of pine-grow ii'^, and 1 w as awardetl the first and second prizes. 
The plant which bore these two fruits this yi^ir, bore a fine fruit in September 
last year. 1 have practised this mode ol’ growing pinqs from suckers, with 
^ooil success^ for many years. I have had Enville, G lb. 4oz. ; Providence, 
larger, and^rcquently twins. Should 1 have a vigorous plant, I am not content 
with the jiroduction of one fruit, provided 1 have means to my wishes. If you 
#vill look into your Magazinc^for Jtily, 1830, you will find that a pupil of mine 
4»a(f produced in four sflcce.ssiv« years, lirom the same plant, four fruits, the 
suqii total ^f the weight of wWch ^as Ji^Olb. Goz. — G, Dalp. Branspeth 
Castle Gardens, October 17. 1841. • . • 

Th^Btveeney Konparq^l Apple, grow'u on a south wall, at Sweeney H^ll,* 
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near Oswestry, the seat of Thomas N. Parker, Esq., has this season attained 
c the size of 1 in. in circumference. — T, N. F, Sweeney Hall^ Oct» Si, 9. 1841. 
Artificial Ice for skaiting on. — This very singular invention is now ex- 
hibiting in a room in Jenkins's Nursery, New Hoad, where it is eScry day 
covered with skaiters, and is found to answer for that purpose as well as 
natural ice, which it closely resembles in appearance. This artificial ice is 
totally unaffected by ordinary heat, and may be laid down in a'stove or a con-^ 
servatoi^y, with the same success as in the; free air or under an open shed. • 
Henceforth, wc may anticipate a skaitin^ house being an appendage to a^ 
first-rate mansion, almost as essential as a riding-hoiwe. — Cmd. « 

The Peasantry of France and Nortkurtd)erland, — “ The great body of the 
peasantry in France have no rents to pay, no landlords but themselves. 
Compare the well-fed, well-clad, and comfortably-housed cultiv^itors qf the 
Bocage, with the bondsmen of your boasted agricultural Northumberland, 
herded together in the filthy bothies of the monopolisefs of a thousand tft?i*es, 
with all their breadth of corn ; where you may travel mile after mile and never 
see a cott^e, and where^the labourers have not even the idea of a home,ebut 
are stabled like the cattle ; and then estimate the worth of a political and agri- 
cultural system which has tjo connexion with the welfare of the population.” 
(Afon*. Ckron.j Nov. 8. 1841.) In the pamphlet entitled The Peasantry of 
ike Border y by W. S. Gilly, D.D., and reviewetl in p. 31., the author observes : 

“ Suppose 70/. to be the average coat of a«ubstantial good cottage, will the 
comfort of a faithful dependant and his family be heavily bought at this 
price ? Why is the happiness of rural life to be nothing more than a 
romance, a poetical image, when it is in the power of so many land-proprietors 
to realise all that is imagined of smiling gardens, and snlg habitations, and 
contented cottagers ? The true beauty of a landscape, as Gilpin has said in 
his Forest Scenery^ consists not ‘ in the mere mixture of colours and forms, 
but in the picture of human happiness presented to our imagination and 
affections in visible and unequivocal signs of comfort.* 

“ Oh, when will the lu\^ of love be felt in its supremacy ? When will it be 
felt that there is no security for property like the affecticAi of those wdiose 
labour is our wealth ? • 

“ Oftentimes when I see ornamental lodges, and pretty dairies, like fairy 
bowers, in a cool and sequestered corner of tne park — and gardeners* houses, 
decorated without, and fu*ll qf’ aecomniodation within — and dog-kennels, 
which may be callq^ canine palaces — and stables, like sacred tt^nples, so 
totally free from every pollution that you would suppose it profanation tO 
suffer a particle of filtfi to reina,in one moment on the pavement — often when 
I see these things do 1 indulge the ardent hope that the time will come, when 
the peasantry on a jiroperty w ill have as imicn taste and forethought ex- 
pended on them, and that snu^ cots and happy-looking inmates will be 
^ considered the chief ornaments of an estate.” i^Thc Peasantry y c5'c.,«'p. 30.) 

♦ 

SCOTLANb.* 

« 

The Gardens at William fields the Residmcc of Mrs, Being at 

Williamfield, near Symington, a few weeks ago, wff observed some very fine 
specimens of tropical plants, bearing fruit abundantly in the stoves, which reflect 
much credit on the proprietress, Mrs. Fairlie. The laudable endeavours of this 
lady to elevate the taste for horticulture, by leading the way^in one of itt» 
highest departments (the cultivation of new tropical fruits) is wdrthy of the 
most honourable mention. The gardener, Mr. Alexander Malcolm, is not 
without his share of merit also, for plants could pot have been brought to such 
a state of perfection without much pare and ottentioA on his part. ^ * * 

The banaqg, or plantain (iMusa pafadisiSca), has long been krtown in /his 
country. It groWa to the height of 20 ft., and bears its fruit at the extremity 
‘df the stem. Its inconveliient height has prevented it from being cultivated to 
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any extent, although it is frequently to be met witfu It is considered one'of 
the mostkliseful fruits in the world, and is cultivated in all those countrips to 
which it is found adapted. A very desirable variety or species of Musa was 
introduce® from the Mauritius into England a few years ago, and was -named 
Musa Oavendfshit, the specific name being bestowed on it in honour of that 
muiiificSnt encourager of horticulture, the Duke of Devonshire. From its 
dwarfish mqde of growth, it was expected that it would soon come into general 
cultivation, and the anticipations then formed are being more and more fully 

, sealised every dajL The following ^e the dimensions and details of the largest 
plant aftpresent nearing Ituit at Willianifield : — It grows in a large pot ; the 
circumference of the stem at 1 ft. from the ground is 2 ft. ; from the surface of 
the ground to the commencement of the spike of fruit is 4 ft ; the spike itself 
is 4 ftj»long ;%ut, in place of growing erect, it forms a curve, and the weight of 
the ^it causes the spike t<fhang dow^. The height of the plant itself is about 
5 ft.?*2 ft. only of the Sfike are covered with fruit ; the remainder is occupied 
with abortive produce, and towards the tip with red-coloured imbricated leaves, 
calleil spathes in botanical language. The large and superb leaves, th» nodding 
spike loaded with fruit and tipped with red, give the plant an interesting and 
peculiar appearance. There are nine two-rowed branches of fruit, amounting 
to 136 in all. The weight of these may be about 40lb. ; as the produce of 
another plant which fruited lately was 125, weigh mg .35 lb. The fruit is tri- 
angular, yellow when ripe, soft, and of a peculiarly luscious flavour, supe- 
rior to that of the old banana. Indeed, the Musa Cavendfshn is much more 
calculated for general cultivation. The proprietress has lately erected a house 
for the cultivation of this species, and there are in it at present ten or twelve 
plants. • 

I Oarica Papaya^ or the p^aw tree, is a native of India and South Ame- 
rica. Here is a fine plant of this species, about 20 ft. high. It is nine or ten 
years old ; but having reached the glass of the house where it grew, it was cut 
down at 6 ft. from the ground about 1836. It has fruited three times since. 
There are this year sixteen fruit on it. of S, melon shape, each weighing 1 J lb., 
or thereabouts. The papaw tree is one of those plants which have male 
flow ers growing on one plant* and female flowers upon another. The female 
plant alone was at Willianifield. It often flowered, and pronnseu to fruit; but 
the fruit never swelled, or approached maturity. Aimut 1 83d some seeds were 
received from India. These have fortunately ^iroduced several male plants, 
one of which came into flower in 1839. Being placeti invclose proximity' to 
iBc female, so that the flowers might intermingle, the Temalc produced ripe 
fruit that year for the first time, and has continued to do sq ever since. 
There seem to be two species of the papaw at Willianifield : in one the 
flowers are sessile in the axils of the leaves, while Jn the other they are 
produced in axillary panicles or clusters. • 

The fruif of the papaw is eaten with pepper and sugar, and when half- 
grown, if properly pickled, is little iiifeitor to the pjckled mango of the East 
Indies. The acrid milky juic^ eff this plant, when rubbed over the flesh of 
new ly killed animals, is said to fender it very tender fn^ short time ; and even 
if the meat be hung up on the tree for a certain period, the same eflect will be 
produced. * 

There are here also several fine plants of the coffee ft’ee, raised from seed 
ripened at Willianifield. They are very handsome pjants, clothed with 
branches regiflarly froifl the root upwards. One plant is 5J ft. high, has 
fruited for Ine first time this season, and has 168 Imit on it. The lower or 
older branches alone hear fruit. » 

There is also a fine plant of Panihitsa arundinacea, or bamboo cane of the 
Indies, which is intA’estnig from the great rapidity of its growth, one of 
its branches diuving grown 13 ft. in* forty days, or* 4 in. a day. ^ 

Many more plants might be particularised^ such as .the passion-flower 
('Passiflpra ediilis), one plant of which produces 800*fruit each season. There' 
is also^ file plant of theTndian-rubber tree, 20 ft. high. The camellias in tfife 
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conservatory are justly celebrated. They were brought down Irom London 
at a vast expense when Mrs. Fairlie took up her residence at Williainpeld, and 
have' been her companions ever since. They are very large and healthy, and 
produce hundreds of blossoms yearly, (/lyr Obsti-ver, Nov. 23. 184#>.) 


DiFFEkKST Modes of G fazing Hot^fiouses, — In bur Vol. for 184*1, p. GOb., 

last panigraph, second and third lines, for “ 4-J in. by 3 in. deef>”, read 
3 in. deep”;|nnd for “ 4* in. by in. deep**, read “5i in., by in. or 3 in. deep.** 
Add, “ Always glaze with the bent side downwards (as the glaziers term it), 
as by this means the glass lies more even, and comes closer in •contact in the 
middle of the pane.” For horticultuni) purposei, generally', I think' panes 
Gin. bv 3 in. the most snit^'ble size. — James Sei/mour. Jritksdcn Oak feus, 
JVor. 25. 1841. 

The Suburban Horticidturist^ and Suburban Gardener. — I have received^your 
first Nuifibers of the Siiburban IlorticnUurisl^ and beg to suggest to you the 
making such additions to your prospectus as shall render the work, when 
completed, as applicable to gardens in Australia as to those of England. 
The climate of that count»*y differs from the climate of England. Your 
work will, therefore, in order to make it useful in that country, require 
to contain some information as to the difference in the mode of management, 
rendered necessary by an average increase of temperature of 12 or 15 degrees. 
Many fruits which in England require forcing there ripen as ojicn stand- 
ards. The orange, peach, nectarine, &c. The same, id.'^o, with shrubs and 
flowers, many beautiful kinds of which there flower in the open air w hich ^ 
require protection in this country. The field culture of the vine, the Jortlan 
almond, &c., is also of great importance. Australia, indeed, from its fine 
climate, would appear to be the finest country in the world for an extensive 
and beautifu Igarden. < ^ 

The immense benefit you would confer upon that coikitry by taking into 
} our plan the formation and management of gas lens there, will occur to }ou 
when }ou consider that the proprietors of land are in a great measure debarred 
the pleasure of social intercourse, by being distributed at great distances from 
e?ich other. From the pastoral nature of the country, large tracts of land 
arc required to pasture their* flocks ; this necessarily scatters thooi at great 
distances from caeJT qther. What a source, then, of happiness and cnjoymccit 
must an extensive garden be to a gentleman and his Ihmily, under these cir- 
cumstances !- 

From the nature of his pursuits, the country gentleman there has but two 
busy periods in the year, viz. the lambing and the clipping season. With 
ample time, therefore, to cultivate a ganlen, and a beautiful clirvate tb bring 
every thing to perfection, he wants only such instruction and information as 
will enable him to form ind cultivate it. lie has this additional inducement, 
that being in general situated at a distance frfm towns^ of only near to such 
as have been newly built, he has* no inarktt to whicli he can apply for his 
fruits and vegetables, and must therefore either raise his own or go without. 
Your work is capa\»le of being made extremely beneficial in this respect to 
your countrymen in Australia ;«nmd the amount of experience, talent, ami in- 
dustry which your .other works prove jon are cai^^-ble of b^nnging to bear 
upon it, renders it to the last degree desirable that you should undertake it.* 
Should you do so, the first subject that would require to be noticed is, how 
a person in that country is to set abouf forming, enclosing, and laying out his 
garden, shrubbery, &c. ,* for what you have alroady^said on this subject ip tllo 
Suburban Gardener will scarcely hear on his case. Under thif head woillU 
come the choice of a site, aspect, &c.,*whit!i will be different from what would 
be requisite in England | for'instance, shade might there be desirable, or even 
i^ecesttary, for the garden, certainly for most of thowalks. 
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Then, for enclosing. It would perhaps be the most expeditious and tlie best 
way, for a gentleman situated any distance from Sydney (the only place Mihere 
there is at present a botanical or horticultural garden establishecf), to enclose 
the spaccftxed on for his garden with a post and rail, and a sheep net, such 
as is ufj^d for folding sheep. This would form a cheap and quick protection 
from cattle, within which he could commence sowing his seeds, pips, 
stones, &c.,/or raising the stocks for hisTruit trees, ^c.; correct lists of which, 
together with lists of seeds for raising shrubs and flowers applicable to that 
• tfliinutc, would bt^requisite for the uninitiated, also their culture and manage- 
ment. ^le could also he raising his culinary vegetables, as well as the mate- 
rials for permanent hedges, round his lawn and shrubberies, and round the 
kitclien-gardcu. In two or three years the materials for forming these beJges 
would •be ready to plant mit, and thus his garden would have an effectual 
houqJi^ry, and be ready to receive in fheir proper jilaces the trees when graft- 
ed ; tile stocks of whicl#hc has been bringing forward. The cuttings for these 
grafts he would, of course, have to procure from Sidney, when his stocks were 
reudj^; and they could he sent to him without danger,* packed in dry«earth or 
sand. • 

After his hedge had stood a year or more, he could remove his first tem- 
porary fence of post and netting ; and by this time he should have felleil and 
cut up a sufficient (juantity of timber for forming l»is gaidtu paling, or wall, 
H or 10 feet high. A brick wall being, of course, out of question in the country 
jiarts, at least for many years. This paling he ought, of course, to put up 
15 or 20 feet inside of his garden hedge, to leave a place for an outside border, 
compost heaps, slicjls, &c.*; this paling would uil be finished b\ the time his 
Willi t ees reipiired nailing to it, they having been headed down close to the 
•graft, after planting them out. 

His garden would thus he coinpletedVith wall or paling, and outside hedge, 
and he would have raised his trees from pips, stones, &c., not only in th< 
most e\peditious, hut also in the most certain and economical, manner. 

The foregoing is^ot given, except to sliow the kintl of information and 
instruction that emigrants w'ould require to teach them how first to form 
their gardens in Australi«i. great amount of ••omfori and happiness 

which you would be the means of dispensing through tliac v»at continent, 
will, I hope, induce \ou to take this matter into yoiir consulerAtion. • 

A gcntlo|nan with a square mile or two of lj*nd, witji 200 or 300 acres of 
it cleared, though far away from any professional luofi, ^ architects, gar- 
deners, or builders, might, with the assistance of your two excellent works, so 
superintend his workmen, as to lay out, endose, plant, and cultivate his 
gardens and grounds, .shrubh(*ry, &c., to afford him and his laiuily an abun- 
dance of comforts, and a high degree of happiness, as well as setting an ex- 
ample and ^lattern to those who might aftrt’W'ards settle near him ; and, by 
such means, a taste would be formed at the first rising of towns, which would 
remain in tliem for all time to come, andVould sooi^hc taken up by the cot- 
tagers and lahourert. , % * « 

It will douhtle.ss occur to yoy that the* know ledife^f cultivating a garden 
will avail hut little to an# emigrant, unless he first knows how to set about 
forming it, and also stocking it with the necessary vegetables, fruits, shrubs, 
and flowers ; and if you imagine him without yny garden ^^reviously enclosed, 
any seeds, &c., to put into it when enclosed, and from a w^eek to a fortnight’s 
j(»urncy from tfte only p?ace at which any of tliese can be procured, you will 
then see th# exact situations of ninety-nine out of every hundred emigrants 
in Australia. Now, what you yourself would do under these circumstances, 
in order to form a good garden fois fruit, vegetables, and flow'crs, and in the 
time possible, is ill'eciSely .the adviqe that is needed by the Australian 
landowner. • * ^ ^ 

I nave got your very excellent work the Suhnrban Gardener^ or Villa Com^ 

2mmoH / and I feel certain that it will he of immense value to the people of* 

* • . . (-1 
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Australia, infinitely more so tfian it will be to England. Here, professional 
merv scientific gardeners, &c., can always be consulted ; there, no lalent of the 
kind is available, and consetjuently any man who purchase* S?00 or 3t)0 acres 
of ground must depend on his own unassisted efforts and natuftil taste in 
planning, laying out, and planting them. Again, in England, there are few 
parks and estates requiring laving out and planting ; but, ip Austrafiu, every 
day sees fresh lands enclosed, and which are, doubtless, for wat\t of artist •<, 
laid otit and planted in a most barbarouG style. * Your Suburban Gardener 
is calculated to do gyeat benefit in tha'c country, in assisting the taste ofr 
emigrants. ' ^ ^ 

But to return to the Suburban HorticuUurui, Should ycHi deem it ad vis* 
able to treat in it of what might be done by emieranCs in Austndia, vou will at 
once see the necessity of instructing them in the first formation of tlieir gar- 
dens, and of raising their own trees, shrubs, floWkrs, &c., as it must be quite 
impossible for them to purefnase all the trees, shrubsf drc., that would % re- 
quired, at Sydney, and cart them for ten days, or, perhaps, three weeks, into 
me intemor, exposed totthe weather and other accidents ; but cuttings for^rafts 
could be packed up in any quantity, and forw'arded to them without injury. 

There is in many parts of Austr^ia a scarcity of water; should you think 
pnmer to give in your next edition of the Suburban Gardener some hints how 
tanas, &c., could be constructed, they would, I venture to say, be of great 
importance to that country, more particularly if they were accompanied by 
plans for filtmng ^ surface water, and rendering it fit for culinary purposes, 
on a ucait large enough for a farm ; and sufficiently simple to be executed 
by a fiunner and his labourers, the information would be still more valuable. 

1 have seen, in your Manual of Coitage^Gardemng, a suggestion to this effect, 
but it is not quite explicit enough to be generally understood; it mentions ♦ 
charcoal and sand as the means of effecting the filtration. Every farmer, I 
believe, has the means of making charcoal, and it is by no means a difficult 
process, yet there are scarcely any that know how' to do it. It is so very 
useful an article, particularly in warm climates where it is an object to have 
as small a fire as possible while cooking, that it is to be regretted the manner 
of making it is not more generally known. 

There is one other subject which, in your next edition of the Suburban 
^ardener^ would, perhaps, add to it value as regards Australia ; that is, 
whether manure tanks, drains for water, and from water-closets, could not be 
formed of wood lired with Homan cement or pitch ; if so, the metftod of their 
construction. ' ’'these, and similar questions will occur to you, if you feel 
desirous th^ the benefits of your l)ook should be extended to that country. 
For many years to come the chief material for the construction of every part 
of farm buildings at q, short distance from the chief towns must be wood. 
The carriage of a load of bricks and lime would cost ten times their value, if 
into the interior, where few roads are yet formed. 

As you have frequently alluded to Australia in your works, I make no apology 
for offering these remarks ; I feel an interest in jhat country ,fand 1 intend to visit 
it in another year, if p^"s;»ible. I w?!l not take up more of your time, except to 
observe that the instructions which would be* requisite in your Suburban Hor^ 
tictdlurist, to suit it to the wants of emigrants in^ Australia, could either be 
embodied with the other matter in the progress of the work (that is, in case 
you should deem it worthy yoiir notice) ; or a chapter or two might be added 
at its conclusion ; in which latter case, a few useful hints might also be add'^d 
relative to the construction of dwellings with wood, except the fireplaces 
and chimneys, and the making of drains, tanks, &c., of the same material. 
— fi, J, Denniff Lieut, 6th Dragoons, New Bridge Bart'acks, Ireland, Feb,' 15. 
1841. ^ . .j 

Tijius palustris, — You slate (pfSPq.) that tliis species thrivec admirably in 
the Bois de Boulogne without protection, but that it requires protecti6n at 
Dropmore during‘ severe winters. I assure you, the tree of this species here 
^as been exposed every season for a number of 'years past, and was only 
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somewhat injured in the foliage after the winter of J 837-8, and again after 
the wintiT of 1840-1. At present the tree looks as well as ever. — 

Frost, J)ropmoref Dec, 8. 1841. 


Art. V. Queries and Answers. 

JHoDE of preserving Seeds for a Nundxnr of Years, Having been engaged 
by the •^ommitteS appoirsted by the British Association to investigate the 
growth and vitality ot seeds, with the view of as earthing their comparative 
longevity, to preserve and distribute seeds of at least one species of as many 
gener^ as caS be obtained in sufficient quantities for the purpose of carrying 
on experiments to that eflftct in the^garden of the Horticultural Society at 
Chi^ck, and in the botanic Gardens of Oxlbrd and Cambridge, 1 feel 
anxious at the onset of taking advantage of the already known most 
effcqjual mode of preserving them free from the ravages of insects, {tc., for a 
number of years, and for that pur()ose gladly take advantage of your pages as a 
ready m ans of obtaining information ; and there also beg to record the mode, 
at pres( t in contemplation, of preserving them for the almve experiments, 
trustin that it may induce some one or more of your readers, who may have 
had e »erience in this particular, to offer some observations on the same, 
which light lead to their better preservation. 

It i proposed to preserve the seeds in porous earthen jars of various «i 2 cs 
(according to the quantity .or bulk of each kind), in the form of common pickle 
jars, with the exception of there being, in addition to the onening in the top 
of a common jar, a smaller opening near to the bottom of the jar, with a rim 
projecting just far enough to admit o4‘ its being covered, as well as the top 
opening, with wire gauze, fine enough to exclude insects, and yet, at the same 
time, to admit a free circulation of air amongst the seeds. They are then 
to be stored on shelves in a dry cool room. — IV, N, Baxter, Botanic Gar~ 
den, Oxford, A7)V.l841. 

Prcveutii'c against Snails o% JVrd/ Fruit. — In p, 574. of vour volume for 
1841, an amateur gardener complains of having his c:(*ps i>t n ctarines injured 
by .snails. If the various pests ascended the walls^from the bordci s, tlie plan 
which you recommend is a surer remedy than pither of the two suggested by 
the writei*^, but I consider that Wv^s not the case, and that J;he injury was done 
lij the Helix dspera; to be plain, I mean a kind of snails that carry their box on 
their backs, and lodge in holes in the wall, and })ehind the stems and foliage of 
the trees. The best remedy is to search for them ; their hiding-places may be 
discovered by the slime they leave wherever they go. In tljc winter, a dozen 
or two may be found packed together behin^l the stem of a large tree, or in a 
hole in the ^vall. Tlirushes destroy many of this kind of snail, by breaking 
their shells against stones or braq^es of trees. The snails in qiiastion are 
fonder of unripe af^ricots than nectarines ; but there*^e two other large kinds 
of snails, without shells, which^often attack the latte*% the common grey, and 
one of an orange colour ; botii are easily caught by frequenting the trees at 
night with a lighted candle. — J, Wighlon, Cossey Hall Gardens, Kov. 13. 
1841. . 

The Dwarf Oak of Australia, — The dwarf dwk is a handsome prickly-leaved 
evergreen, making such Ci tall close hedge as not only to afford good shelter to 
the field, but defy either pig or bullock to break through, while it furnishes a 
good annual crop of pig-food in its acorns, besides a crop of that valuable article 
in idyeing, the gall-nut. The wonder* is, that, from the above qualities, it has 
hot^been introduced int*' England, where it would soon change the whole 
Winter uspeat of the country, thd^hetlgproWs exjiibiting throughout the year 
the '-bright green freshness of perpetual spring. (Cuntihigham's HnHs for Ansi ra- 
lian Emigrants.) Can you inform me what plant is alluihctl to in the above 
extract i/. /y. Botanic Garden, Oxford, Kov, 1841, 
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On sending n copy of the extract to Mr. James Backhouse of York, who 
has recently returned from Australia, he sent us the following explamUion : — 
** The dwarf oak ” referred to in Cunningham’s Hintt for Australian migrants 
is cemfoly not an Australian plant. His description of the acorn cle&lv refers 
it to Qu^cus, a genus liraitCKi to thfmorthem hemisphere. Probablyjie may 
mean Q. gramhntia, of the south of Europe; which, 1 thinK is a low busily 
species, with large acorns ; and of which Acton, in the Hortw KewentU, says, 
♦‘foliisl . . spinoso-den^tis.” Cunninghagf may intend his hint as n recom- 
mendation to emigrants to take out the seeds, on presimiption that the/ 
will thrive well in Australia, where the introduced Qucrcus Cerris thrives well. 
— Jiimet Backhouse, York, Oct. ^3, 1841. 

ChapmaiCs Potatoes. — In answer to various enquiries respec|ing the sub- 
stitute for early potatoes advertised for s^le by Mqfsrs. Chapman, we rfifer to 
the paragraph in p. 36. W^know nothing more than what is there staUil. — 
Cond. ^ 


Art. VI. Obituary, 

David Doy, Esq., Professor of Botany in King's College, anti Librarian to 
the Linnaean Society, died Uec. 8., much regretted by his friends, and, indeed 
by all who knew him. The urbanity of his manners, and his readiness to 
render assistance in the exercise of his duties as librarian, were felt and 
ackribwledgcd by all who had occasio i to consult the Iihrar\ under Jiis care. 

Since we sent the foregoing to press, we received the follow ing from 3Ir. 
Don’s early patron and friend, Dr. Neill, one of the kinder-hearted of men. 

“ Professor David Don. — We regret to have to announce the death of this 
distinguished naturalist, which took plate at the Linnaean Society’s apartments, 
Soho Square, London, on Wednesday the 8th of December. He was the 
second son of the late ^ Mr. George Don, whom some of our readers will 
remember as the Curator of the Rdval Botanic Garden, L^ith Walk. About 
five and twenty years ago, Mr. David Don w'cnt^to London%arr)ing with him 
an introduction to the celebrated Robert Brown^ This gentleman soon per- 
ceived and duly appreciated the merits of the young Scotch botanist ; and 
through his powerful recommendation he was successively appointed Keeper 
of the Lambertian Herbariuna and Librarian to the Linnman Society. In 
1821 he accompanied an early friend on a visit to Paris, and thusTonned ac- 
quaintance with Hoine'ofthe most eminent Continental naturalists, among whoTn 
were Humbqldt. Cuvier, Kunth, and Delesscrt. Mr. Don’s Prodrovms FUmv 
Kepalensis, and various excellent papers in thc^ Linnaean Transactions, having 
brought him promineptly into notice in the botanical world, he was chosen 
Professor of Botany in King’s Cellegc, Somerset House ; and he may he said 
to have fallen a martyr to his zeal as a lecturer there, for heresolnlely (Iclayed 
till the end of the session an operati(vn re^miriended by Sir Benjamin Bro'dic, 
by which his valuable life might have been 8a>;gd. At the end of the session, 
it was found too late tOK)perate.” ' '' 

The above appeared in the Courant, the sub-editor having got the parti- 
culars from me. Of course, a full and correct notice will appear soon ; per- 
haps in your own piiges. When I saw my lamented friend about the 22d of 
September, I reckoned on his surviving till about the new year, he looked so 
fresh and stout ; but I believe he exerted himself whf>t* I was \fith him. Hh 
fortitude and resignation were admirable. — P. N, Canon Mt^s, Dec, 14. 
1841. 

Mr. Don’s remains were interred in the Kensal Green (’emetery on T)c- 
eember 15th, followed to the grave by Df. Bfowf, Sir W. J. Hooker,' 
Bentbam, Mr. Bowman, his fnedical Fttend'mt, Mr. Anderson of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, and Mr. Smith of Kew. 
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Aaf. I. ilccollections of a Gardening Tour in the North of England 
and Part of Scotland^ made from June 22. to SejUrmber 30. 1841. 
J5y llu Conductor. 

That part of our tour which embraces our route from London 
to Crosslee Cottage having been given in the GardeneEs Gazette 
from the 31st of July to the 30th of October, and our intention 
being to make oh Crosslee Cottage a separate article, we shall at 
once pass on to Glasgow, whert; we arrived on the 26th of July. 
Previously^ however, we must make one remark on 

The Buildings at the RaiEjcaij Stations,^ — We have before 
{GardcncEs Magazine for 1839, 436.) signified our admi- 

ration of the expressioi^ of purpose in the bridges and other 
buildings connected with the railways, and cf th^ freedom from 
prejudice evinced by the engineers in devij^ting fioiii established 
forms, when it became necessary lor the purjyses of strength or 
economy. What we now wish to remark is, tjntt we think this 
expression of purpose, as it may be cjjlled, should have been 
more obvious on the sti^tion houses. For example, instead of 
having the name of the station painted, sometimes on one part 
of the structure, and sometimes on ‘another, we would have it 
sculplurecT on a conspicuous part of the front, especially designed, 
and peculiarly i-liaracterised, for that pur|Tose ; and we would 
have the name itself in sufik or in^raised letters, coloured, if it 
should be thought necessary, but, at all events, formed either Jby 
sinking or in relief. * • 

At most of the railroad stations thtre are large boards, on 
wjiich are painted I'^gulations, or other information relative to 
matters connected with the railroad ; and as these regulations 
may be supjiosed to be occasioilally altered, we would still con- 
thiuf to have them paintatl on boards; but we would form panels 
on raised swrfacesdn which tkese boards 'should be fixed, in the 
same way as a picture is a frame. The ’panels should be made , 
sufliciently large to admit of a larger board than might bt? 

. 3d 8cr.— 5 11. • w - 
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wanted at the time the station house was built, in order to pro- 
vide room for the additional regulations that may be supposed 
to become necessary as the traffic on the railway increases ; but 
the board, whether covered with lines or not, should always be 
sufficiently large to fill the whole of the })anel. 

We w^ould carry this principle of rendering writing architec- 
tural fo turnpike houses and gates, /Ind to the signs and names of 
inns, public-houses, and shops; to names on tlie gates of ^manu- 
factories ; to those on private doors ; to the names of gentlemen’s 
seats, which, we think, ought to be sculptured on sunk or raised 
panels or shields on their entrance lodges or gates; to the names 
of cottages and villages; and, in short, to pvery architect iral 
structure where a name w’as required, or would be useful. 

Had the art of writing been coeval with that of* architect ire, 
there is little doubt that writing w’ould have been introduced on 
buildings in an architectural manner, as ornaments of leaves and 
flowers have been ; buf since this could not be done by ancient 
architects, it is for the modern artist to supply the defect, and 
introduce writing on edifices artistically, and, in doing so, to 
produce something superior to the mode of putting the hierogly- 
phics on the Egyptian tombs or obelisks, or the letters on the 
jambs of the shop-doors in Pompeii, or over the doors and 
windows of shops in modern towns. 

Glasgow we found greatly increased in extent, even since 1831, 
when we last saw it, ‘and improved also in its street architecture, 
which is always a gratifying proof that taste is sf>reading among 
the mass of society. The number of manufactories is greatly 
increased, and such a forest of engine chimneys has been erected 
in and around the city in consequence of the great increase in the 
iron manufacture within the last seven years, that the atrfiosphere, 
within a circle ol’ two or three miles in diameter, is constantly 
charged ^ith coal-smoke, in consequence of which trees and 
shrubs of even the commonest kinds are rarely seen in a thriving 
state. This cannot be owing to the earthy part of the smoke 
resting on the leaves, because there is scarcely a day passes with- 
out rain to wash it off. The stems ^are all uniformly black, be- 
cause on the same ’surface of bark o'n these ‘the soot has fallen 
summer and winter for several years; biit the leaves, though 
thin, ragged, and sickly, are not so black .*s those of the trees in 
the London squares. Such, at least, was the impression made 
on us; heighteifed, no doubt, by the answer' always given when 
asking why such and such trees, and particularly the Irish yew^, 
the holly, the ivy, &c., were net planted in the different ceme- 
teries now laying out, that these afid other evergreens would nrt 
grow on account of the smoke. Xhere are three or four large 
cemeteries, but being pressed for time, and the weather bfeing 
\very. unfavourable, we only entered two of them; one was the 
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Sight Hill cemetery, which is being laid out in the pleasure- 
ground style, with handsome entrance gates, lodges, and chapels, 
all in a forward state, llie other cemetery which we saw is 
the • 

Ncc?opolis . — Tiiis is situated adjoining the ancient cathedral 
aftd its gxtensive burying-ground, which occupies a gentle 
declivity on one side ‘or a talley, while the Necropolis, A^hich 
•i^ia\ bg considered a^ a continuation of this burying-ground, 
covers a rather steep rocky hill, sprinkled with trees and modern 
tombstones^ on the other. The impression made by the first 
view of this hill, stiuldgd with U'ecs and tombs and scars of solid 
rocki^hen looking J^’om the town, with tl^ cathedral in the fore- 
ground, is grand and melancholy; and the effect is heightened 
as Hie pass along an elevated road towards a bridge •which 
crosses the valley at the point where* the Necropolis commences, 
and is, as it were, joined to the ancient churchyard, so as 
to unite the tombs of many generations with those of generations 
yet iml «'rn. This circumstance is finely noticed in the follow- 
ing inscription on the biidge: — 

, THIS itRiDGi: 

WAS KRDCTKI) BY 

Tlir MKUniANTS’ IlrtrSE OI- GLASGOW, 

TO AIl'ORl) A I*U(>I»EU KNTHANCI*: TO THIS NK>V (’EMETER\, 

( OMIUMNCi roWENlENT ACCESS TO TII^ GKiH’M)*:, 

W ITH SI ITAHLE UEi OK \Tlor TO THE VENEKAHLK CATHEDRAL 

AND TiiE*si;Rr‘)rM)iN(. scenery; 

TO i .MTE 

Tin: TOMK> OF \NY (JEN EU ATDIN^ W'lIO HAVE GONE BiauRE, 

WITH THI^ KI STIN(J-1M.ACES DESTINED I'OR <J1:NER ATiJONS TET CNUORN ; 

WHERE THE AMIES OF ALL SHALL REIW>S^ 

CNTIL , 

THE RESCJIRECTION OF THE JEST ; 

WHEN THAT WHICH IS bOW N A NATCRVV BODY 

^ SHALL BE RAISED A SPIRlfCAL BODY, 

WHEN THIS COURL PTIBLE Ml ST ^Pl'T ON INCORRUPTION, 

AVHEN lyils MORT\L MUST PUT ON IMMORTALITY, 

WHEN d\:ATH is J»W allow liD UP IN ^’it'TORV. 

• A.D. MDCi’CXXXlII. • 

“ Blessed is the Man who triisteth in (lod, and wliosc hoji^u the LORD is.”« 

•I'hc road to this^bridge is straight, and on a raised mound 
nearly Icvd!, so as to be considerably above the lower part of 
the* ancient churchyard, and , with the hill of the Necropolis 

^ JThis, and the inscription OAcr' the ^atc, were kindly procurod for ns by 
David (lihson, Bs(]., the active, intelligent, and enthusiastic secretary of the 
Glasgow Horticultural Society. * 
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rising boldly in front: so that the spectator, finding liiinself in a 
commanding position, and looking do\Vn on the one cemetery, 
and up towards tlie other, has his mind filletl with thi^ subject 
to the exclusion of every other iiha, and feels, in short, the 
effect on his mind to be sublime. ^ • 

Before entering the cemetery gates, the first tliiwg whidi 
struck us as remarkable was tiv? tolalty different character 
from what they are in every other British cemetefy that \m\& 
ever seen, of the tombs and gravestones, even at a distance: 
there appears to be no mean, trivial, or vulgar forms among 
them; the trees among which ijiey are^ scattered being* what 
may be considered lai^e rather than smal^ and, at all events, 
having nothing of the character of young trees, the appearance 
recalled to mind some of the descriptions of the cemeterits of 
antiquity. • 

The Necropolis is entered by a magnificent archway and 
gates, over which is tlfe following inscription ; — 

THE XECROPOLlb, 

OK 

ORNAMENTED IM BLIC CEMETEKV, t 
WAS CONSTRICTED IIV 
THE merchants’ IlOrSE OF 

IN THEIR PROFEKTV, 

TO SUPPI-V THE ACCOMMODATION RIOIIIO.D 
HV A RAPIDLY I.N( RL A^INO POIM I \TlO<\', 

AND, BY EMBELLlsniN(. THE PLACL OI SLI'l I.Tt RE, 

TO INVENT WITH MORE SOOTHINt, Ass(KIVTlONs 
THAT AFhECTlONATi: REC ()LI.E( TION 01 THE DE1*ARTI.D 
WHICH IS CHERISHED BY THOsE WHO SI HVIVE. r 
- A.D. MDCCCXXXIU. 

* “ E’en from the tomb the voice of >'aturc cries.” 

A carriage road commences at this portal, and gradually 
ascends the hill in a winding direction, so as to cxliiliit every 
part of the cemetery to a stranger, without obliging him to (jiiit 
his carriage. HaVing reached the summit,'' we may either re- 
turn by the same roafl and gate, or by another road which leads 
to a gate on a different side of the hfil. The principle on 
which the line of road is traced out is determined by the 
character of the surface and the end in View, and is therefore 
unexceptionable. The trees are scattered over the ground at 
irregular distances, in the maniier of a natural grove, but here 
and there they are more or less group-id, so as to prpduoe 
occasional scenes of darknes:, and gloom. There are but tew 
evergreens, but these, we were informed, would not grow' ; even 
some old Scotch pines had a scathed appearance. The natural 
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surface shows rock protruding through it in many places, and 
rock appears almost at every turn of the road, so that we n^ver 
for a luornent forget that every tombstone has a solid founda- 
tion. Ill consequence of this, every one of the monuments, 
large ‘and sniall, as far as we could observe, is perfectly erect; 
rfnd not Jike great numbers of those in Pere la Chaise and 
Kcnsal Green, leanirtg to ^^e side; and, consequently, *wheii 

• compe^sed of several pieces, with the joints opening to admit the 
rain and frost, and insure speedy ruin. The design, also, of 
the monuipents is of a very superior kind, there being scarcely 
one in the whole cegietery qf those chair-back-like forms so 
contmon in all clyirchyards ; and whi#h, having no base or 
plinth below to support what is above, appear to have been 
ibr^d into soft ground, instead of being built up from*a solid 
foundation. All the monuments iif the Glasgow cemetery con- 
vey the dignified idea of being built, and have not the mean 
appearance of being thrust in like stakes, or laid down like 
pavement Even the lettering is, in many cases, cut in the 
stone, or raised in metallic forms; modes which, as we have 
above observed, ought never to be neglected when an archi- 
tectural character is to be maintained. The family burying- 

• places are Sounded in general^ by low architectural parapets, 
and not, as is frequently the case, with high iron railings; 
which seem to us to derogate from the sacredness of the scene, 
by supposing it possible that ♦he cemetery tvould be visited by 
persons incapable of con^lucting themselves properly. 

Many of the nionuments are magnificei t . ( ^/oi’iatiollS of 
architecture and sculpture; others arc simj)le and forms, 

such as jiyramicls, obelisks, columns, jgches,^&c. ; but perhaps 
tl^c most instructive of these architectural meincrrials are those 
ol the commonest kind, which may be considered analogous to 
common gravestones. These are mostly pedestals of different 
descriptions, varied in their proporlions, magnitude, and deco- 
rations, so that no two monuments* of this class, or indeed of 
any other, can be found alike. The greater number of the mo- 
numents, both great and small, are so plaAd with reference to 
the grave as not fb give {he idea^f preventing the mortal re- 
mains from mixing with the earth. This,* in our opinion, indi- 
cates the true cosmofiolitan spirit of interment^ Let there be 
monuments, as durable as rock and architecture can make them, 
t(4 the mind and character of the deceased ; but let not the 
mortal ren^iiins be prevented from returning to the elements from 
which it originally sprung. Such are our sentiments: but we 
Imv^ also another sei^tiiiKMit which we hold at the same time, 
viz.,^ that those who think otherwise should have their wishes 
gratified. Hence, in tJiis cemetery, while we approve of most of 
the coffins being inteiTed in the free soil, yef we also approve oC 
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some which arc deposited in horizontal excavations inaiU* in the 
facer of the perpendicular rock. 

We observe in this cemetery, that the German cijstom of 
planting flowers over the graves is adopted in various instances; 
the plot over the grave being generally siirroinK|ed with' kerb- 
stones, which form a proper architectural scparalioiir between 
the general surface of grass aiul the ilil'g ground. In some 
cases, where the family biirving-grt)und is a scjuaie of ^15 or 
20 feet, these little flower-gardens are planted with roses and 
other shrubs, and if they were kept free from weeds,, they might 
prove pleasing ornaments: but it is always painfid to see any- 
thing like neglect in a*'burying-ground» and therefon* we ihink 
another Continental custom should be adopted [Gmd. ISIug. for 
1S41, jS. 291.), of putting such gardens under the care oP‘the 
curator of the cemetery; at least so far, as that, when the family 
to whom the tomb and garden belong neglect to keep it in 
order, this should be done by the curator at their ex}u*nse. 

One great defect in all the cemeteries that we have e ver seen, 
and to which the Necropolis does not tbnn an exception, is the 
coarseness of the grass. Where the suriace is rough and rocky, 
smooth short grass can only be obtained by freejuent and careful 
clipping, or by eating with sheep. The former might be accom- * 
plished by infirm persons of both sexes; letting the surface out 
in portions at so much for the season, and teaching the contract- 
ing parties that, by never allowing the leaves ^of the grass to 
grow more than half an incli or an incli in length, they would so 
weaken the roots as greatly to reduce their labour. If the mode 
of grazing by sheeji ^vere adopted, a neat wire fence would re- 
quire to be placed round each of the flower-gardens;^ but that 
would be rather ornamental than otherwise. In cemeteries on 
tolerably even gi'ound, if newly made graves i e always finished 
level with the adjoining surface, as in some of the Edinburgh 
and Leith burial-grounds, and in several English ones [Gard. 
Mag. for 1841, p. 590.), there would be no dilUculty in keeping 
the grass short and smooth wbh the scythe. Next to the grass, 
the walks and roads recjuire attention, and tho»^' of the Necro- 
polis have the comm( u iault-of deep,' irregular, raw edgings, in 
which the idea of tlfe spade-work necessary to jiroduce this 
rawness continually obtrudes itsellj and destroys the idea of 
completeness and repose. 

Much of beauty and character might b^ created in cliurck- 
yards and cemeteries, if curators could be found who liad some 
knowledge of gardening, and tispecially of trees and shrubs. 
We could wish that it were considered es-sential to have a ^gaf- 
dener as a curator: but this'alone would not be snflicienl; it 
is necessary fliat the public should know what a churchyard or 
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a cemetery is capable of being made, in order to stimulate the 
curator to exertion, and to reward him by praise when he, has 
done iii:^tluty with taste and spirit. 

{To he continued.) 


11. On link Chemical Statics of Ors^anised Beitios. 

By M. Dumas. 

(Continued from p. 11.) 

a seed be* thrown into the earth, and be left to ger- 
minate and develope itself; let the new plant be watched until 
it Ifas borne flowers and seeds in its turn, and we shall ^ee, by 
suitable analyses, that the primitive* seed, in producing the new 
being, has fixed carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, azote, and ashes. 

Carbon. — The carbon originates &sentially in carbonic 
acid, whether it be borrowed from the carbonic acid of the air, 
or [)rocced from that other portion of carbonic acid which the 
spontaneous decomposition of manures continually gives out in 
contact with theVoots. 

But it is from the air especially that plants most frequently 
derive their carbon. How could it be otherwise, when we see 
the enormous quantity of carbon which aged trees, for example, 
have appropria^L'd to themselves, alid yet tlie very limited space 
within which their roots ^an extend? Certainly, when a hundred 
years ago the acorn germinated, which has produced the oak 
that we now admire, the soil on which it figll did not contain the 
milliontl:^part of the carbon that the oak itself now contains. It 
ii*the carbonic acid of the air which has supplied the rest, that 
is to say, nearly the whole. 

But what can be cleajer and more conclusive tha*n the ex- 
periment of M. Boussingault, in which pegs, sown in sand, 
watered wgth distilled water, and havhjg no aliment but air, have 
found in that air all the carboi\ necessary for developement, 
flowering, and fructification^ • 

All plants fix carbon, Jail borrow it from carbonic acid; 
whether this be taken directly from the air by the lca\;es, 
whether the roots imbibe within the ground the rain water 
impregnated with carbonic acid, oi'* whether the manures, 
whilst decomposing *in the soil, supply carbonic* acid, which the 
roots also^ake possession of to transmit it to the leaves. 

All these results may be firoved without difficult}^ M. 
Ijpi^ssingault observotl fhat vine leaves w^hich were enclosed 
in g globe' took all the carbonic acid from the aiy directed 
across the vessel, however rapid the current. -M. Bouchcrie 

. I. i • 
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also observed enormous quantities of carbonic acid escape from 
the divided trunk of trees in full sap, evidently drawn by the 
roots fj’om the soil. 

But if the roots imbibe this carbonic acid within the earth, if 
this passes into the stalk and thence into the leaves, it ends by 
being exhaled into the atmosphere, without alteration, when nu 
new force intervenes. 

Such is the case w'ith plants vegetating^ in the shade ^ or at 
night. The carbonic acid of the earth filters through tlieir 
tissues, and diffuses itself in the air. We say that plants pro- 
duce carbonic acid during the night: we should say, in such 
a case, that j^lants tranvoit the carbonic acid borrowed frouiithe 
soil. 

But jet this carbonic acid, proceeding from the soil or t:Vv<‘ii 
from the atmosphere, come hito contact with the leaves or the 
green parts, and let the solar light moreover intervene, then the 
sc'ene all at once changos. 

The carbonic acitl disappears; bubbles of free oxygen arise 
on all the parts of the leaf, and the carbon fixes itself in the 
tissues of the plant. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of interest, that these green 
parts of plants, the only ones which up to this time manifest 
tills admirable phenomenon of the decomposition of carbonic 
acid, are also endowed with another property not less [leculiar, 
or less mysterious. 

In fact, if their image w'ere to be traiisferrdl into the ap- 
paratus of M. Daguerre, these green parts are not found to be 
reproduced there; as if all the chemical rays, essential to the 
Daguerrian phenomefia, had disappeared in the leaf, absorbed 
and retained by it.** ' 

The chemical rays of light disappear, therefore, entirely iii 
the gregn ^ parts of plants; an extraordinary ab-.orplion doubt- 
less, but which explains without difliculiy the enormous expense 
of chemical force necessarj^ for the decomposition of a body so 
stable as carbonic acid. * 

What, moreover, es the function ^of this fixed carbon in the 
plant? for what isM.t destined? For: the greater part, without 
doubt, it combines with water or with its elements, thus giving 
birth to matters of the highest imporlance^for the vegetable. 

If twelve molecules of carbonic acid are decomposed and 
abandon their oxygen, the result will be itwelve molecules yf 
carbon; which, with ten molecules of water, may , constitute 
either the cellular tissue of plants, or their ligneous tissue,, or 
tlie starch and the dextrine which Vire produced from them. » 

Thus, in any plant whatever, nearly the entire ruass of^ itie 
structure (charpente), formed as it is of cellular tissue, of lig- 
neous tissue, of stavch, or of gummy matters, will be repre- 
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sented by twelve molecules of carbon united to ten molecules 
of water. 

The ligneous part which is insoluble in water, the starch, 
which gelatinises (ramidon, qui fait empois) in boiling water, 
and the dextrine which dissolves so easily in water cold or 
hot, constitute therefore, as M. Payen has so well proved, three 
bodies possessing e:>iactly the same conq>os\tion, but dlvcrsihed 
•by a ^lifferent molecular arrangement. 

Thus, with the same elements, in the same proportions, ve- 
getable nature produces the insoluble walls of the cells of 
cellular tissue and of the vessels, or the starch which she ac- 
cm^dates as nourisfiment around bulls and embryos, or the 
soluble dextrine which the sap can convey from one place to 
another lor the wants of the plant. 

How admirable is this fecundity# which out of the same body 
can makj three different ones, and which allows of their being 
changed one into the other, with the slighlest ex|jense of force, 
Lwei; tiuv occvasioti requires it ! 

It is also by means of carbon united with water, that the 
saccharine matters so frequently deposited in the organs of 
|)lants for pecidiar purposes, which we shall shortly mention, 
are produced. Twelve molecules of carbon and eleven mo- 
lecules of water form the awe sugai'. 'I’welve molecule, '> of 
carbon and fiftee/i molecules of water niake the sugar of the 
grape. 

These lignebus, amylaceous, gummy, and saccliarine matters, 
which carbon, taken in Us nascent state, can produce b' uniting 
with water, play so large a part in the life of pianN, that, when 
they are taken into consideration, it^is*no longer diflicuit to 
understflnd the important part that the deton^position of car- 
Ronic acid performs in plants. 

Hijdrogcn, — In the same manner that plants decompose car- 
bonic acid for the appVopriation of its carbon, and in order to 
form together with it all the neutral bodies wfiich compose nearly 
their enfire mass; in the same way, and for certain products* 
which they fonu in less abundance, plants«decompose wuler and 
fix its hydrogen. • This fippears (;learly front M. Iloussinganlt^s 
experiments on the.vegelation of peas in closed vessels. It is 
still more evident fri^m the production of fat j)r volatile oils so 
f requent in certain parts of plants, aiuHiKvays so rich in hydrogen, 
[riiis can only coniii from water, for the plant Teceives no other 
hydrogeyated product than the w^ater itself. 

These hydrogenated bodies, to w Inch the fixation of the 
diydrogen borrowed J’rom thi? water gives birth, are employed by 
"•plants for accessory uses. * Thwy Ibrm, indeed, the volatile oils 
vvilieh serve for delenco against the ravages of iivsects'; fat oils or 
fats, whicli surrountl the seed, and which serve to develope her.“ 
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by oxidation (en se brAlent) at the moment of germination ; waxes 
‘ with, which leaves an<i fruits are covered so as to become imper- 
meable to water. ^ 

But all these uses constitute some accidents only in the life of 
plants ; thus the hydrogenated products are much Ijss necessary, 
much less common, in the vegetable kingdom, than the neutral 
products formed of carbon and wat^h ‘ 

Azote. — During its life, every plant fixes azote, whel^icr it 
borrows the azote from the atmosphere, or takes it from the ma- 
nure. In either case it is probable that the azote enter^ the plant, 
and acts its part there only under the fofin of ammonia or of 
nitric acid. < ^ 

M. Boussingault’s experiments have proved that certain plants, 
such as^ Jerusalem artichokes, borrow a great cjiiantity of* aASte 
from the air: that others, such as wheat, are, on the contrary, 
obliged to derive all theirs from manure: a valuable distinction 
for agriculture; for it is*^evident that all cultivation should hegin 
by producing vegetables which assimilate azote from air, to rear 
by their aid the cattle wdiich will furnish manure, and employ 
this latter for the cultivation of certain plants which can take 
azote from the manures only. 

One of the most interesting problems of agriculture consists, • 
then, in the art of procuring azote at a cheap rate. As for 
carbon, no trouble need be taken about it ; nature has provided 
for it; the air and rain water ‘Suflice for it : but the azote of the 
air, that wdiich the ^vater dissolves and brintrs wub it, the am- 
moniacal salts which rain water itself contains, are not always 
sufficient. With regard to most plants the cultivation of which 
is important, their roots should also be surrounded w ith azotated 
manure, a permv.neht source of ammonia or of nitric acicl, which 
the plant appropriates as they are produced. This, as we kmnv, 
is one of tbe great expenses of agriculture, one of its great ob- 
stacles, for it possesses only tbe manure Vbicb is of its own pro- 
duction. But chemistry is so far advanced in this respect, that 
the problem of the production of a purely chemical* azotated 
manure cannot be long in being resolved. 

M. Scliattennian, ‘ the skilfijl director of tbd nianufiictories of 
Bouxvilliers in Alsace, M. Boussingault, and M. Liebig have 
turned their atteption to tlie functions of ^imnionia in azotated 
manures. Recent trials skow that the nitric acid of the nitrates 
also merit particCdar attention. ^ , 

But for what purpose is this azote, of which plantc seem to 
have such an imperious want? • M. l^iyen’s researches partly 
teach us; for they have proved thal all <.he,,organs of the pl^Yut,® 
without exception, begin by being formed of an azotated matter 
analogous to fibrinc, with which at a later period are associated 
the cellular tissue, tlih ligneous tissue, and the amylaceous tissue 
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itself. This azotated matter, the real origin of all the parts of 
the plant, is never destroyed ; it is always to be found, how;3ver 
abiindayt may be the non-azotated matter which has been inter- 
posed between its particles. 

This azot^ fixed by plants, serves, therefore, to produce a 
Amcrete •fibrinous substance, which constitutes the rudiment of 
all the organs of the Vcgctaftje. 

It iilso serves to* produce the Ihjuid albumen which the 
coagulable juices of all plants contain; and the caseum, so 
often confpu tided with albumen, but so easy to recognise in 
many [ilants. ^ 

¥‘A )rin, albumei^ and caseum exist, tlien, in plants. These 
three products, identical in their composition, as M. Vogel has 
loif^ since proved, offer a singular analogy with the ligneous 
mattf rs, the ainidon, and the dextrine. 

Indeed, fibrin is, like ligneous matter, insoluble; albumen, like 
staith. coagulates by heat; Ciiseum, like tJexlrint, is soluble. 

"Idicse azotated matters, moreover, are neutral, as well as the 
th rec parallel non-azotated matters; and we shall see that by 
their abundance in the animal kingdom they act the same part 
lliat 'hc'^e latter exhibited to us in the vegetable kingdom. 

JJesidcs, in like manner as it suffices liir the formation of non- 
azotated neutral matters, to unite carbon with water or nith its 
elements, so. also, for the formation of’ these azotated neutral 
matters, it suffices to unite carlioii and 'ammonium with the 
elements of water; forty-eiglit molecules of carbon, six of ani- 
moninm, and seventeen of water, coii'^titiiti’, or constitute, 
filirin, albumen, and caseum. 

'^Jdius^ in both cases, reduced bodies, carbon or ammonium, 
;^nd water, suffice for tlie formation of the matte’s whicli we are 
considering, and their production enters cjuite naturally into tlie 
circle of reactions, which vegetable nature seems* especially 
adapted to produce. 

The function of azote in plants* is therefore woriliy of the 
most serious attention, since it is lliis which serves to ibrrn the 
fibrin which is found as the rudiment in all the organs; since it 
is this whicli series for Hhe production of the albninen anti 
caseum, so largely diffiisetl in so many plants, and which animals 
assimilate or modify' according to the exigeiifies of their owm 
nature. 

• It is in plants, ihc^i, that the true laboratory of organic chemistry 
resides. •Thus, carbon, hydrogen, ammonium, and water are 
tlie principles which plants elaborate: ligneous matter, starch, 
J^ugis, and sugars oivtho one' part, fibrin, albumen, caseum, and 
gluten on the other, are, then, the fundamental products of tlie 
two kingdoms; products formed in plants, and in plants alone, 
and transferred by digestion into animals. 
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Ashes. — An immense quanlity nf water passes ihrou^rh (he 
vegetable during the period of its existence. 'J'liis water 
evaporates at the surface of the leaves, and neeessuril\ leaves, as 
residue, in the plant the salts which it contained in solution. 
These salts compose the ashes, products evidently borrowed 
from the earth, to which, after their death, vegeHabtes give ft 
back again. 

As to the form in which these mineral pvodnets deposit^diem- 
selves in the vegetable tissue, nothin<r can be mort xaiiabh*. 
W e may remark, however, that among the jiroducts ol this na- 
ture, one of the most frecjuent and most abundant is that pecti- 
nate ol lime discovered by Jac(|uelain in the ligneous l.•»^ue 
of most plants. 

IV. Jf, in the dark, plants act as simple filters which wMcr 
and gases pass through; if, ..under the intlueiice of solar light, 
they act as reducing apparatus which decompose water, car- 
bonic acid, and oxide of ammonium, there ari‘ certain i‘[)ochs and 
certain organs in which the plant assumes another, aiul altogether 
opposite, part. 

Thus, if an embryo is to lie made to germinate, a bud to be 
unfolded, a flower to be fecundated, the |dant which absorbed 
the solar heat, which decomposed carbonic acid and water, all 
at once changes its course. It burns carbon and hydrogen ; it 
produces heat, that is to say, it lakes to itself the principal clia- 
racters of animal life; 

But here a remarkable circumstance reveals itself. If harlev 
or wheat is made to germinate, much lieat, carbonic acid, and 
water are produced. The starch of these grains first clianges 
into gum, then into sugar, then it disappeai'^ in producing car- 
bonic acid, wluclTtbe germ is to assimilati. Does h ))otalo 
germinate, here, also, it is starch which changes into dextrine, 
then into sugar, and which at last produces eaibonic acid and 
heat. Sugar, therefore, seems the ag'ent by means of which 
plants develope beat as they need it. 

How is it possible not to be siruck from this with the coinci- 
dence of the followik.g facts? Fec.undativui is always accom- 
panied by heat. Flowairs as tl^ey breathe prc/dctce eaibonic acid ; 
they therefore consume carlxm; and if >ve ask whence this 
carbon comes, we see, in the sugar cane, for exanqile, that tlie 
sugar accumulated in tha >talk has entirely disappeand when 
the flowering anvi /rucu7ication are accorijj)iL\he<i. hi the hee/ 
root, the sugar continues increasing in the roots mitil it flowers; 
the seed-bearing beet contains no truce ol sugar in its root. In 
the pavsnep, the turnip, and the tarrut, t^he same ))henomyn;i 
Uike place. * , ' 

Thus, at certain epochs, in certain organs, the plant turns into 
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nn animal; it becomes, like it, an apparatus of combustion; it 
burns carbon and hydrogen ; it gives out heat. • 

Jhitj^at these same j)eriods, it destroys in abundance the 
saccharine matters which it had slowly accumulated and stored 
up. Sugar, ^or starch turned into sugar, are, then, the primary 
fiubstanc 4 is by means of which plants develope heat as required 
for the accom|)lishm<?nt of sgme of their functions. 

Ai^l if we remark with what instinct animals, and men too, 
choose Ibr their food just that part of the vegetable in which it 
has accunyilated the sugar and starch w hich serve it to develope 
heat, is it not probalje, that, Jn the animal economy, sugar and 
statrh are also doi^iiied to act the same*|iart, that is to say, to be 
burned for the purpose of developing the heat w hich accompanies 
th^ phenomenon of respiration ? • 

'1 \) sum up, as long as the vegetable preserves its most ha- 
bitual character, it draws from the sun heat, light, and chemical 
rays ; from the air it receives carbon ;* from water it takes hy- 
drogen, azote from the oxide of ammonium, and difi’erent salts 
from the earth. With these mineral or elementary substances, 
it composes the organised substances which accumulate in its 
tissues. 

They are ternary substances^, ligneous matter, starch, gums, 
and sugars. 

They are quaternary substances, fibrin, albumen, caseum, and 
gluten, ^ 

So far, then, the vegetable is an unceasing producer ; but if at 
times, if to satisfy certain wants, the vegetable becomes a con- 
sumer, it realises exactly the same phenoyiena which the animal 
will now set before us. • 

V. A*n animal, in fact, constitutes an apparatifti of combustion 
from which carbonic acid is continually disengaged, in which, 
consc(|uently, carbon undergoes combustion. * 

You know that we were not slopped by the expression cold- 
blooded animals^ which w'ould scent* to designate some animals 
destitute of the property of producing heal. Iron which burns 
vividly in oxygen produces<i heat whicli no*one would deny; but 
rellection and sonfe scienc^ are nec^^ssary iir order to perceive that 
iron which rusts slowly in the air disengages quite as mych, 
although its temperafure does not sensibly vary. No one doubts 
that lighted })hosphorus in burning ppodtices a great quantity of 
J)eat. L'nkindled phosphorus also burns in thS air, and yet the 
lieat whi#h it developes in this state was for a long time disputed. 

So as to animals, those which are called warm-blooded bu*'n 
^nycli carbon in a gk^et^ time, and preserve a sensible excess of 
Tieat above the surrounding IxKlies ; those which Qie termed 
cold-blooded burn much less carbon, and conseqimnlly retain so 
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excess of heat, that it Ik’Coiik's dinicult or iniposbiblc 
• to obsejvc it. 

]?ut, nevertheless, reflection shou> iis that the most ec'iistant 
character of animal existence resides in this cotnbn^iioii of car- 
bon, and in the developenient of carbonic acid whit li is the re- 
sult of it; bepjinning, also, in tlie production of heat, \shieh evorf 
combustion of carbon occasions. 

Whether the question be of superior i»r inferior anynaK;* 
\^hcther this carbonic acid be exhaled from the Innirs or fn»m 
the skin, docs not signify; it is aluays tiu* same plKauunenon, 
the same function. ^ 

At the same time tUit animals burn carlmn, the\ aKo liiirn 
hydrogen ; this is a })oint proved by the con>tant disappearance 
of hydrogen which takes place in their respiratiem. • 

liesidts, they conlmnally *0x11010 azote. 1 insist upon this 
point, and principally in order to banish an illusion which I can- 
not but believe to be one of the most prejudicial to your studies. 
Some observers have admitted that there is an absolution of 
azote in respiration, but wliicli never appears unaccompanied l)y 
circumstances that render it more than doubtful. The consUuU 
phenomenon is the exhalation of gas. 

We must therefore conclude with certainty, that we never 
borrow azote from the air ; that tlie air is never an aliment to us ; 
and that we merely take from it tlie oxygen necessary to form 
carbonic acid w'ith oh r carbon, and water with our hydrogen. 

The azote exhaled proceeds, (hen, fmm tlu‘ ifliments, and it 
originates in them entirely. This, in the general economv of' 
nature, may in thousands of centuries he absorbed bv plants 
which, like Jerusalem*artjchokes, draw their a/ote directly from 
the air. • 

But this is not all the azote whicli animals exhale. Kvery 
one gives \)ut by the urme, on an average, as M. Lecanu has 
proved, 230 grains^ of azote a day, of a/Ale evidently drawn from 
our food, like the carbon and hydrogen w hich are oxidised witin'ii 
us (que nous brulons). • 

la w hat form does* this azote escape i In the form of ammo- 
nia. Here, indeed,* one of, those observations presents itself 
which never fail to fill us with admiration for the simplicity of 
the means which^nature puts in operation, ' 

If in the general order of things we return to the air the azote 
wliich certain vegetables may sometimes directly make use of, it 
ought to happen that we should also be bound to retuyn ammo- 
nia, a product so necessary to the existence and developenient of* 
most vegetables. ' « 

Such is the principal result of the urinary secretion. It is an 
emission of ammonia, which returns to the soil or to the air. 
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lJul is there any need to remark here, that the urinary organs 
would he changed in tlicir rundions and in their vitality by, the 
contact ol ammonia ? tlic contact of’ the carbonate of* ammonia 
would et I n cflect this ; and so nature causes us to excrete urea. 

Urea is carbonate of ammonia, that is to say, carbonic acid 
like that whic!i we expire, and ammonia such as plants require. 
But this carbonate of^immoftja Inas lost of hydrogen and oSygen 
Kio imn:h us is wanting to constitute two molecules of water. 

Deprived of* this water the carbonate of ammonia becomes 
urea ; tlu n it is neutral, not acting upon the animal membranes; 
then it may pass through the kidneys, the ureters, and the 
bladder, without inflaming them: but, Uaving reached the air, 
it undergoes a true fermentation, whicli restores to it these two 
mok3Cules of water, and which ujakes of this same urwi true 
carbonate of ammonia ; volatile, ca^)able of exhaling in the air ; 
soluble, so that it may be taken up again by rain ; and conse- 
(|uently destined thus to travel from the earth to the air, and 
from the air to the earth, until, pumped up by the roots of a 
plant and elaborated by it, it is converted anew into an organic 
matter. 

I>et us add another feature to this picture. In the urine, 
along with urea, nature has placed some traces of albuminous or 
mucous animal matter, traces wliich are barely sensible to ana- 
lysis. This, however, when it has reached the air, is there mo- 
dified, and becomes one of those ferments t)f which we find so 
many in organit nature; it is this which determines the conver- 
sion of urea into carbonate of ammonia. 

These feniients, which have so powerfully attracted our atten- 
tion, and which preside over the mo^t remarkable metamor- 
phoses of organic chemistry, I reserve lor tlie*ne:ft year, when 1 
sRall give you a still more particular and full account of tliem. 

Thus we discharge urea accompanied by this fermeTit, by this 
artifice, which, acting at* a given moment, turns this urea into 
carbonate of ammonia. • 

Jf we rtstore to the general phenomenon of animal combus- 
tion that carbonic acid of the carbonate cA' ammonia w liich of 
right belongs to itf there remains iynmonia-as the cliaracteristic 
product of urine. 

Thus, by tlie lungs«aiid the skin, carbonic acyd, water, azole. 

By the urine, ammonia. • 

^ kSucI) are the coi^stant and necessary products whicli exhale 
from the ;jniaial. 

lliese are precisely those which vegetation demands and 
makes use of, just as jlie* vegetable in its turn gives back to the 
afr The oxygen wliich the animal ]ia5 consumed. 

Whence come this carbon, this hydrogen burnt^by tfie animal, 
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this azote whieh it lu^s exhaled in a free state or converted into 
aniiijonia? I'hey evidently come iVoin the aliment^. 

By stijd\ dip\stiv)n in this point of view, we havi^ ^)(*ei) leil 
to ctaisidtM' it in a inaimor imich more simple than enstomary, 
and which may he summed up in a lew words. ^ 

In fact, as soon as it was proved io its that the anint^il create 
no oi'ganic matter; that it merely .ftssimilAtes or e\pends it by 
burning' it (en la brulant), there was no oocasion to seek^n di-* 
gestioii all those mysteries which we were quite Miro of not 
finding there. ^ 

Thus, digestion is indeed hut a^simple function of absorption. 
The solubfe matters p«.ss into llte blood, fo^* the most paitt#iin- 
changed ; the insoluble matters reach the chyle, suiliciently di- 
vided be taken up by the orifices of* the chyliferous vessels 
Besides, the evident objeirt of digestion to restore to the 
blood a matter proper for supplying our respiration with the ten 
or fifteen grains of cojll, or the equivalent of hydrogen, which 
each of us burns every hour; and to restore to it the grain of 
azote w’hich is also hourly exhaled, as well by the lungs or the 
skin as by the urine. 

Thus the amylaceous matters are changed into gum and 
sugar ; the saccharine matters are absorbed. • 

The fatty matters are divided, and converted into an emul- 
sion, and thus pass into the vessels, in order to form depots 
which the blood takes back mid burns as it needs. 

The neutral azotated substances, fibrjn, albumen, and caveiim, 
which are at first dissolved, and then precipitated, pass into the 
chyle greatly divided or dissolved anew . 

The animal thus receives and assimilates almost unaltered the 
azotated neutral substances which it finds rejuly formed in the 
animals or plants upon which it feeds: it receives fitly matters, 
which corfie from llie same sources ; it receives amylaceous or , 
saccharine matters, which are in the same predicament. 

Tliese three great orders of matters, whose origin always 
ascends to the plant, become divided into products capable of 
being assimilated, fibrin, albumen, oaseum, fatty bodies which 
serve to renews or recruit the organs wiili the combustible pro- 
ducts, sugar and fatty bodies which respiration consumes. 

The animal therefore assimilates or destroys organic matters 
ready formed ; it does not create them. 

Digestion intfoduces into the blood organic matters ready 
formed ; assimilation employs those which are azotat'^d ; respi- 
ration burns the others. 

If animals do not possess any pecuMar power for producing 
organic matters, have they^ a^ least that special and singular 
power which has been attributed to them, of producing heat 
without expenditure of matter ? 
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You have seeu, while discussing the experiments of MM. 
Dulong and Despretz, you have positively seen the contiary 
result from them. Tliese skilful physicists supposed that an 
animal placed in a cold water calorimeter comes out of it with 
the same temperature that it had on entering it ; a thing abso- 
lutely impossible, as is now well known. It is this cooling of 
the animal, of which •they t<^pk no account, that expresses in 
•itieir tq/dcaux the excf'ss of heat attributed by them and by all 
])liysiologists to a calorific power peculiar to the animal and in- 
dependent of respiration. ^ 

» It is evident to me t|iat all animal heat arises from respira- 
tion ^«that it is meij^ured by tfie carbon*and hydrogen burnt. 
In a word, it is evident to me that the poetical comparison of a 
railraad locomotive to an animal is founded on a more^ serious 
basis than has, perhaps, beep supposed. In each there are 
combustion, heat, motion ; three phenomena connected and pro- 
portional. • 

You see that, thus considering it, the animal machine be- 
• conies much easier to understand ; it is the intermediary 
between the vegetable kingdom and the air; it borrows all 
aliments from the one, in order to give all its excretioj<' f - i e 
other. 

Shall I remind you how we viewed respiration, a | lienomcnon 
more complex than Laplace and Lavoisier had tho’ . < e' en 
Lagrange had supposed, but which. prec i-?ely a 5 a b ^ccanes 
complicated, tenfls more a^nd more to t ruer into ll e geiu rid laws 
of inanimate nature ? 

You have seen that the venous blood dissolves oxygen and 
disengages carbonic acid ; that it becomes arterial without pro- 
di\^-ing a tTace of heat. It is not, then in becoming arterial, that 
the blood produces heat. 

, But under the influence of the oxygen absorbed, iht? soluble 
matters of* the blood change into lactic acid, as MM. Mitscher- 
lich, Boutron-Cliarlard, and Fremy observed ; the lactic acid is 
itself coiiveVled into lactate of soda ; this latter, by a real com- 
bustion, into carbonate of soda, uhicli a Ire.-fli portion of lactic 
acid decomposes in fls* turn.; This slt^w and continued succession 
of phenomena which constitutes a real combustion, but decom- 
posed at several times, hi which we see one of thy slow combus- 
tions to which M. Chevreul drew' attention long ago, this is the 
tru^ phenomenon of it^spiration. The blood thoif becomes oxy- 
genised in jthe lungs ; it really breathes in the capillaries of all 
the other organs, there where the* combustion of carbon and the 
production of heat priiij^ipally tlike place. 

A last reflection. To ascend to the* summit of Mont Blanc, a 
man fakes two days of twjplve hours. During this time fie burns 
at an average 300 griimnies of carbon, or *1116 equivalent of, 
3d S5er.-~f842. IT. 
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hydrop^eii. H' a steam-engine had been cm|>loyed to lakr Idtn 
it woukl have burnt troni 1 ()<)() Id ItiOO to aeeoinplish tin 
same work. 

Tims, viewed as a machine, borrtnving all its power^lVum the 
coal that it burns, man is an eiigine three or four times more 
perfect than the most perfect steam-engine. Our engineers liafe, 
thertfore, still much to do: and el ihftsc luimlx rs aie (juite 
such as to prove that tliere is a community of principles ^^elwecli* 
the living engine and the other; for, if we allow ft»r all the in- 
evitable lasses in steam-engines which are so cartfullv av<>idi(l 
in the hfmian machine, the identity of the [irincTple of their 
respective powers appears manifivst and cTear. 

But we have followed I'ar enougli con^l(1eralioIw as to which 
your •own reflection*^ are already in advance of inc, anil \»hei e 
your recollections leave me* nothing more to do. 

To sum uji, then, we see that of the primiti\e almospheie ol 
the earth thiec great parts have been formed: 

One which constitutes the actual atmo-^pheric air: tlie second, 
which is represented by vegetables; the ihnd, li\ animals. 

Between lliese ihi'ee masses, continual exchange^ take place: 
matter descends from the air into })lant^, enters I)\ iIhn miut; 
into animals, and returns to llie air atcordmg as iheM ;nakt» 
use of it. 

Green vegetables consliiuie the great Lil)i»rator\ ot tic ’-.c 
chemistry. It is •they wlwch, witli carbon, hydicgMn • 
water, and oxide ol' ammonium, slow ly build •up a!) tin. 
complex organic matters. * 

They receive from the solar rays, under the I'orm ol iiuit or 
of chemical rays, the })p\vtrs necessary for this w ork. 

Animals av innlate or absorb the organic matters 'lornied by 
plants. ^They change them by little and little; they destiVv 
them. In their organs, new organic substances may come inU> 
existence, but they are always substances more simple, mure 
akin to the elementary slate, than tliose which they have received. 
By degrees these decompose the organic matters slOwlv create il 
by plants; they Uing tliem back, little by little, towards the 
state of caibonic acid, wat^r, azote, ♦and alniiionia, a state winch 
allows them to be returned to the an*. 

In burning^ or destroying these organic malti-rs, animals 
always produce heat, Avliiclj, radiating from their bodies in 
space, goes to supply the place of that .\hicli vegetables l^ad 
absorbed. 

Thus all that air gives to plants, plants give up to animals, 
and animals restore to the air;' an t.-lernal circle, in which Jife 
keeps in inotion and rnanifesks ilsdk hut in winch matter ineTely 
changes' placy. 

1 he brute matter of air, organised by slow' degrees in plants, 
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comes, tlien, to perform its part without change in animals, and 
serves as an instrument for thought; then, vanquished l)y riiis 
efforl, anj broken as it were, it returns l)riite matter to the great 
reservoir whence it came. 

Allow me t(^ add, in finishing * this picture, whicli sums up 
opinions, nhich, to iny nfmd, are but the necessary conse- 
quences and developemcnts oi' the great patli which Lavoisier 
Inarkedioul for modem chemistry ; allow me, I say, to express 
myself as he did with regard to his fellow-labourers and his 
friends. , 

• If in m\ lessons, if ^n this lyimmin^ up, I have chanced to 
adopt without menti^iing them the cxperhiients or the opinions 
of M. Houssingault, it is that the habit of communicating to each 
othe^our i<leas, our observations, our manner of viewing things, 
has e.stabli-hetl between us a commlinity of opinions, in which 
we ourselves, even afterwards, find it difficult to distinguisli what 
belongs to eacli ol us. 

Jn Jesting these opinions and their consetjuences on his name 
and on his authority, in telling you that we work actively, some- 
times together, and sometimes apart, in order to verity and to 
develope all these facts, all these results, by experitnent, I do but 
evince my anxious desire to justil^v the interest whicli you liave 
this year takiai in my labours. 

h\)r this I beg to thank von. It has given me courage to 
undertake a long^course of l eseai’clies : if anvthing useful to the 
progress of humanity shouhl result li'om them, let all the honour 
of it redound to the intelligent good-u ill with uliich you have 
constantly surrounded me, and Ibr which I shall ever be pro- 
foundly grateful. 


•Art. III. I'/ie Principles d'^f Hardening pltipndou^itnlh/ consideraL 
ByG. Hegel, Gardener m the Ho 3 al botanic Chirden at berliii. 

(Traiihliitcd from the (iurtru Ma> '2. IMO, p. 14 ?s.) 

( ('o/i/inid'tl nnr })>'( ^ o/uhn ^ (IDU. ) 

1. On Tin: Ihunvvi. •tiun or f*i.\NTs — 

• C’l TTINOS. 

t 

In making cuttings, the cut presents n he greatest difliculty ; 
as, .to j)erfonu it pr(f|u‘rly, a previous knowledge of the nature 
of the plau4 •should be act|uired ; alter which, to insure suc- 
cess, the sliarpest instrument ‘Should be used, so that the 
ves^eU that are cut thr^ugli niay not be crushed or s(jueex;ed, 
aiurtnei eby cause a cessation of the flow of the sap. Jn most 
cases *the cut is most advantageously performed wliere the last 
shoot proceeds from the stem, and as much is taken away as a 
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bud has produced. The ouc-vear’s lateral sho(»is, tui which 
suerh places caimot bo inistakeii, aic thereture the l)o>l ailapted 
for propaghtion ; and, as soon as they are ready, jhe young 
shoot should be drawn out of the old one witli the ioat attachoci, 
so as to obtain all the original axillary IbrinatioUjOl the l>iid and 
the combined vessels of the leaf, 'riie lorn surface js then Jut 
smoothly in the direction of the U*so of {he leaf. rids nu‘lhod 
is very successful with plants that arc ilUlicult to io(U, thaf 
have leaves surrounded with prickh^s, such as Mutis/V/ /llcifdlia. 
Berkley^' grand ifldra, Logan/r/ (loribunda, latifdlia, \c. ; also with 
those the leaves ol' v\hich proceed irom stalk with \ery strong 
veins, or where the circumlereiice of thcgleaf is \erv .sM)nglv 
defined, such as Banks/V/ grandis, Beiklew/ ciliTiris, the dillereiH 
species of l)avies/r/, Chord/.eina on ala, ij^cc. ; or those thal*have 
NNinged stems, such as -/hicia alata; or ha\e strm^ covered 
with a woolly tissue, such as se\eial gnaphaliunis and heli- 
chrysuins. \\ here cuttings oi these plants are not made in this 
manner, it will he h)und that the lower part of tlie surf ice of 
the cut Nviil become black, and the ciittiiii' vvill die in a sl)(>rt 
time. This cut is also not only adapted loi the ab(»\ e-iia iiMoiied 
plants, hut is highly to be i eeoinmended for inosi otlai- that 
make similar lateral shoots: bijt inanv tvin gu)w eN(iein( !\ wiil 
from the \oung slmols taken olV in this manner, Mich as tin 
diflereiii species of If'pacris, when lhe^ lonn lateral ^hool^ aitu 
flowering, and almost all the easily giouing spcei^^s ot /ana, 
on Nvliich, however, all the iea\es must hi hit*: <iie\i are /aica 
margaritacea, iul)ens, rameiitacea, imicdsa, leiiera, leiiella, sca- 
briusciila, Persuluta, pellueida, and all those of a similar gu>wth. 
Those ericas, on^the cemtrarN, that are moie dillicult to grow, 
must be cut fropi the old wood; such as /dica pingins, arisl5*.ia, 
ferrugjnea, Hartnell/, c<^rinthmrA\s cmpelrifulia, jiicla, fasciculala, 
vernix, ^c. In selecting the shoot, great care ought to be. 
taken not to choose one which has already formed its blossom- 
bud, as it frequently hapj5ens that all the assimilated nourishing 
matter has been expended for its future su])j)ort, ,nnd no root 
formation follows.* Many plants Hhat have flower-buds at the 
points are, therefoVe, veryt difficuU to pro*pagaie by cuttings ; 
such as BlainV/ criedides; whereas, with some others," it has very 
little influence,. as £rica tenella, and several species of Ph^lica, 
&c. Many plants that have thick evergreen or fleshy leaves 
may be successfully propagated by merelf taking oft* a leaf with 
the tTxillary bud; such, for example, as the Caintjl4/a, Ardisia, 
Kdcheflr, Theophi asU/, &c. * 

When the point of a^twig Is takcni for a cutting, t\^ ftd- 
vantage. is obtained by making' the cut through the jiode, 
although tlfii^ method is frccjuently practised ; because the * roots 
t very seldom proce*ed from the node itself, but rather from its 
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base, beiK'atli the point of insertion of the petiole of the leaf. 
Twi^s that have opposite leaves should be cut in a direction«|)er- 
pendicutu' to their axis, right through the wood, either imme- 
diately under the base of the petiole, or where its combined 
vessels dislinotly reach the stem, of which we shall speak more 
fully in jMiother placcy Twjgs that have alternate leaves sjjould 
Jiave the knife inserted on the opposit^siefc of the bud, under 
the iK^Ie, and the cut should lx; performed in a slanting down- 
ward direction towards the base, or close under the |X)int of 
the insert i©n of the leafi so as to convey away its combined 
vessels in as perfect«a state •as possible, which produces the 
sanfr^effeet as whei^a lateral shoot is torfl off and then cut clean. 
This practice is found very successllil with many cuttings, such 
as fliose ol* camellias, baiiksias, and similar plants. 

I'liis i-^ all that seems necessary fo be said of the cul, but the 
choice of the twig admits of many modifications, the principal 
of which we shall briefiy mention. Those plants which lose their 
leaves in winter grow’ the easiest from young shoots ; among 
which may be mentioned iVinica, !^izyphns, and the ditferent 
species of M imbsa. Others Ibrm roots out of the full-grown 
shoots as long i\^ thev retain their leaves, such as the different 
species of* .Vpii ie'a. Many trees and shrubs w hich have a w hite 
pithy w’ood, such as Nalix, Philaticdphus, This, the 

different species of iSpirte'a, and many otluTs^ are also easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings when it is performed late in the autumn, or 
early in the spring, in die open ground. As soon as the sap 
begins to flow, the buds begin to shoot out, and they then most 
generally form roots easily and quickly. AlLplants which have not 
woody sty^ms should be propagated by young jjiools; and shrubs, 
\Wien they cannot be propagated by division of.lhe root, succeed 
as well from shoots of the first spring as/rom those of the second. 
All the young shoots of^plants that are only one year old may 
be used successfully before the time of flowering. The one- 
year’s sho^t of plants that have a firm* woody stem and evergreen 
leaves is the best adapted for cuttings ; but there are exceptions 
even to this, such^a§ the different species of Banks/V?, in which 
it is better to let the wood«be tw'o ^r three years old. Those 
plants which do not^ always strike root from cuttings are fre- 
(picntly propagated with much less trouble by layers. For this 
purpose the plant is grown in a bed, either in a greenhouse, 
liMbed, or quite in file open air, according to its nature. The 
twigs are •bent dow n on this bed, fastened to the grourrt!, and 
partially covered with earth. .Many plants w hich will not strike 
rqfk% in this w^ay art* veTy jjucccssfylly projiagated b> the ring- 
cut ; which is effected by carefully cutting away a ring in the 
bark as far as the w ood, and close under a node wtneh is covered 
with eartj). In braitches operated ujion in this manner, tlx^ 
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nourishing sap contifiually flows upwartls in tlie woody Innly, 
and »the tdnnation sap cannot How hackwarils on account o(* ilic 
interruption in the bark by tlie ring-cut ; the root fonn-ation is 
therefore much more easily eflected. Even plants the mo'^t dinicnit 
to strike succeed very well by this operation, particularly when 
plunged in heat, ^veral other kiiuK oj cuts and Kvists are 
used with plants of (piicker growth^ with e{|ual success’. IManls 
that arc in pots, and sunk in a bed, arc not so drsiraMt* Ibr 
this manner of propagating ; as the more vigorous growth ot 
those planted in the free soil tends greatly to the, success of 
the operation. Plants the branch/‘s ol wlvch are loc^ •-liiror loo 
brittle to be bent down'Miuist have hall-polsr*astened lengthwise 
with wire to liie most suitable part of the branch : but this 
method can only succeed when the eaiih in the suspended "pot 
is continually kept moderately moist. 


Art. IV. On Virgin Soil, and on the Origin of Soils. 

By J. WiGiiTON. 

Some persons might think that wdmt is commonly called virgin 
or maiden soil was primitive earth ; but this is not the case. In 
general it is soi{ of recent formation from animal or vegetable 
remains, with a small portion of sand, or whatev<?r may happen 
to be the subsoil. That got from rich pasture land is considered 
the best; but Ijow it came by the title of virgin I cannot say, 
except on the supposition that, formerly, it was believed that 
primitive earth wa^ the best. Indeed, the follow ing exi’^act from 
a writer in the GardrneVs Gazette shows that there is still sn<^h 
a notion. ^ He says : “All soils arc formed froni the debris of 
rocks, and will, if left to themselves, (^' prived of the action of 
the air and roots of plants, havf* a teruiency to consolidate, and 
return to the state of rock again. Another benefit vi' new soil 
is, that, as the disintegr.ition of ihe rock ))roceeds, new alkalies 
are set free from the stone as the decomposition goes on.'* The 
writer, 1 think, falls a little into error: all soils are not from the 
debris of rocks; that which produces vegetables is not; in short, 
the greater part of the crust of the earth, commonly called 
mould, is from vegetable remains; and, altliougli stirring ren- 
ders it fit for vegetation, without stirring there need be little 
fear of its again becoming rock. With regard to Alkalies, I 
hardly know what an alkali is, but I guess it to be that which 
constitutes manures ; and if it resides in rocks, wl»y not ha''e 
them ground for manure? T have nothing to state in favour 
of getting manure from ground stones, except that I know it 
tan be got from limestone; but, on the Contrary, formerly, in 
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this locality, the scrapings from the highways were considered 
good manure, and giinleners often planted melons in it ; Jjut 
now non^ ( onsider it g(K)d for any purpose. Indeed, the farmers 
reluse the scrapings from the roads ; the cause is this : the 
labouring (‘las}^*s are in distress, and the duiig which happens to 
be on tlio road is eagerly sought by them for their gardens, 
which renders the scrapings fMtIe more than ground stones.* 

JC !• mistake not, the writer alluded to in the foregoing ex- 
tract mentions that when soil becomes what is commonly called 
worn out, iw)thing but rest will restore it. Wliatever the soil 
has lost, lu* cannot think it is alkalies; for, in the extract before 
noti^l, he says tii# disintegrating of refeks makes them pro- 
duce alkalies. \'arioiis are the oj)inions why soil becomes in 
the ^tate just mentioned. It being a very important matter, I 
shall make a few observations upoii it. How' is it that some 
soils, well cultivated, refuse, if I may so call it, to produce a 
series of the same kind of crops, while other sorts do not i 
Wherefore is it that some plants or trees will thrive in soil 
where other trees have grown before, and others will not, espe- 
cially if they happen to be of the same kind of tree? As 
regards the first, the common belief that it is owing to the soil 
is, of course, correct ; but the *grand question is, what is the 
material that the land loses by feeding a series of the same kind 
of crops ? Supposing it to be alkalies, how' is it that some kinds 
of soil will not produce a crop of potatoes, e*xcept the seed pota- 
toes grew on a different kind of land ? This fact is well know’ii 
to gardeners in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. It cannot be 
possil)le that fresh alkalies were brought by the potatoes. 

With Regard to the second thing in ^juestiyn, it is considered 
tkat each kind, or rather each family, of plants dfaw’s a particu- 
lar nourishment from the soil : this se.ems in a great measure 
• correct, and, of course, accounts for the failure of trees, espe- 
cially on land planted i*ver again with the same kinds. Mr, 
Lymburn^ who is a very accurate * w riter, mentions that the 
excretions from llu* roots of some plants w ill not h*t other kinds 
thrive on land wherq they grew' ; but it is not clear why a series 
of the same kind of cro})stcannot We j^roduted from some soils. 
After all it appears to me that the “whys” and the “where- 
fores” are still to be learned. 

But to return to the subject of soil •from rocks. I have pre- 
vpously stated that tITe crust of the earth is principally of vege- 
table rcmfiins. It may be asked, If soil iVom decayed rocks is 
not favourable for plants, how^ came their remains at first upon 
tTjpfcarth? To answer *1105, it wil| be needless for me to go 
bac]^ to the Mosaic era. 1 simll merely mention ^hat when 
islands are raised from the bottom of the sea by voltanic agency, 
or by coijd insects, tlKjy remain barren for some time, though iu 
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a good climate ; and> when vegetation begins, it is with plants of 
thedpwest grade, whose seeds may be carried by the wind : these 
annually decay, and with the dung left by fowls, mixed jrith par- 
ticles from the rocks, form soil to receive seeds of otl)er plants, 
carried either by the waters, or left in the excrements of fowls. If 
the island which ap^ared a few years ag^ in the Mediterranean 
Sea nad not sunk down, it might have been an example of the 
former; and it is said that some of the. West India Islands are 
of the latter formation. It would, of course, take ages to form 
a crust of vegetable soil like that on fertile continents. I see 
no reason for geologists making ^ distin(;»,ion between vegetable 
soil and that of peat^ for the latter contai^^s most of vegvtable 
remains, and only requires heat and pressure to become coal. 

Cossej/ Hall Gardens^ Nov. 1841. * 


Art. V. On the recent Pufdications on the Subject of Manures. 

By K. Lymbl'rn. 

The subject of manures seems now to have fairly engrossed the 
attention of the public, and assumed the important station w hich 
it so fairly merits. • What is the food ol’ plants, in what form it 
is most easily absorbed, and how assimilated in the plant, arc 
questions of vital iriiportancc in a country where a dense popu- 
lation presses so severely on the means of support. Conform- 
ably with your statement in the December Number of the 
Magazine, of its being a register of jill new' improvements and 
advances made in tlfe science and practice of horticulture, I 
propose, in the fcMlowing essay, to notice the works that ha)ie 
been published, as far as they have come to my knowledge, and 
the experiments that have been recorded, or that I have my- 
self seen, since 1 last endeavoured t6 elucidate this subject; 
and endeavour to deduce- therelroni what additional remarks 
appear to me called forth by these statements, to guide myself 
and other practicak men in our operations. 1 o simplify" the 
subject, so as that Uie greatest benefits may' be obtained at the 
least possible expense, is the ultimate object that ought to be 
kept in view ; and however far we may be from that object at 
present, it appears to be, .at least, approximating. Most authors 
incline to give prominence to their ow^n prc^jonceived ideas, aral 
may stretch certain truths to their utmost extent, penhaps often 
farther than the unprejudiced jiulgement would approve of; but 
the confliction of ©pinion only helps Xo f^licit the truth to^ the 
considerate mind, and mudh .valuable information is often got 
from the kee!test controversy, even though there may be errors 
on both sides. ^ 
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The small popular treatise lately published by Mr. Squarey^ 
on Agricultural Chemistry^ will be useful to farmers and •gar- 
deners, a digest of the publications of Liebig, Daubeny, and 
Johnson on ,the same subject; and the new matter brought 
forward on f^pano and other subjects is very interesting. He 
dwells much on the^value of nitrogen. Animals/* he says, 

fed on grass produce fat/«s they get a greater proportion of 
*corbo« than nitrogen those fed on seeds and grains, which con- 
tain more nitrogen or azote, produce more muscular flesh, as 
muscle, being highly azotised, requires much nitrogen for its 
formation.** He quotes from. Professor Daubeny, to show that 
whftft grov 1 withjiuman urine had as^iigh as 35 per cent of 
gluten, while that from cow-dung had only 12 per cent; the 
cai1)on predominating in the wheat in proportion to tlfe defi- 
ciency of gluten. He enter* at great length into the subject of 
urine, oiiov ‘ng the vast Joss that is incurred annually by the 
waste of tins precious substance, especially human urine. As 
tile nitrogen found in the urine is the surplus of what is 
needed to be fixed in the system of the animal, with that pro- 
duce . from the waste of the system, carnivorous animals, w hich 
1‘eed on more highly azotised substances, must alw’ays have more 
nitrogen in the urine than herbivorous animals. lie proposes 
to fix the volatile carbonate of ammonia in urine and gas tar by 
sulphuric acid, or vitriol, whidi may be got, be says, at from 2^/. 
to 3r/, per lb, i and every pouiurof vitriol wdlT form 2 lb. of 
suljiliale of ammonia. He says, the urine shomu be poured on 
sawdust, tanner’s baik, or dried peat, after lying in llie tank or 
other reservoir till the smell of ammoniii denotes that putre- 
fiiction has begun; and the compost sbculd bp afterwards mixed 
\hh sulphuric acid till effervescence ceases. ITi this wav, he 
thinks, is the urate of commerce formevi ; or, if poured on stable 
inunure and wood ashes^ nitrate of potash (saltpetre), he says, 
would then be formed. 

"Hie great value of nitrogen, as* pointed out by Professor 
Liebig and others, I have before noticed. Professor Dumas 
says, ‘‘ chemistry is so far advanced in itiis respect, that the 
problem of the productioii of a jmneij/ chenfical azotated manure 
cannot be long in btdng resol veil. As for carbon,” he says, “xhe 
rain w^ater and air suffice for it.” He notice's, however, that 
“ recent trials show that the nitric acid of the nitrates also merits 
particular atteiitionf* It has lately been carried so far, that it 
has becn^reckoned the only valuable substance in manures, and 
tables have been furnished by Boussingault and Payen (see 
G^(L Chron.y Oct. 2»), s^liowmg the relative proportions the dif- 
ferent kinds of manure bear to cow-dung in value ; in. which the 
quantity of ammonia (not nitrogen) they contaii^ is taken as tlie 
sole basis. There must, however, be some limit to this: nitrogen 
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is, no doubt, needed as a constituent in plants, perhaps inoie 
lhan-lins been yet made plain by analysis; from its sun oiindinn; 
the organs in the state of ammonia, in the fluids Ih:^ bathe 
them, as Liebig says, U appears also to act as a stimuhuit to 
vitality, and must be a principal though not the only requisite. 

In omnivorous animals, to whom a mu(;h greater proportion 
of nitrogen is required, if confinect solely or in great part to^ 
animal food, it is found to produce a too excitable state ^ the 
system, and not to be conducive to health. In plants, also, it has 
been found to increase the stem and foliage, without a corre- 
sponding increase of de|X)sit in the roots,! when light and heat 
and the other requisites'of the food are wantir^r. We shall s^ as 
we proceed in the essay, that carbon is derived from many 
other Substances soluble in water, in the opinion of other ehii- 
nent chemists ; and there are, besides, the salts, and other sub- 
stances essential to plants, in manures. Nitrogen may be one of 
the greatest sources of value in a manure, without being the only 
source. If we confine the benefits of Ibod to any one of its con- 
stituents, however valuable, we shall arrive at a lidse conclusion ; 
as all are needed, and will have to be considered in onr estimate 
of the value of manure, as well as ammonia. 

Of the substances recommended to make a compost for pour- 
ing the urine on, I should think peat the best, and would 
))refer moist peat to ilried peat, a> being more easily decom- 
posed. Sawdust, if of fir wood, which it general!^' is, contains a 
good deal of resin, which, being an anti-putrescent substance, 
prevents decomposition from proceeding properly : when got 
from woods destitute, of resin, 1 should consider it one of the 
best, as it is then f^ound in practice to rot easily ; that pf beech 
wood is the best of any. Tanner’s bark, from its possessing 
tannin, also resists putr,efaction. It is customary for people 
about towns, where these substances qbound, to use them as 
bedding for swine and other animals, and even to mix with tlie 
manure, to increase the quantity. Any manure I Ijave pur- 
chased, when it happened to be mixed with these substances, I 
have found so inferior in quality, and the sawdust and bark so 
fresh and undecompbsed after lying a long time in the dung- 
heap, which they had deteriorated and dried by absorption, that 
I would rather liave paid the price for the diminished quantity 
of dung by itself, and thrown those substances away. Urine, 
however, contains more nitrogen than oth^r manure ; and as 
thi.«5 substance is so necessary in carrying on fermentation, being 
the basis of the fermenting principle, the sawdust and bark may 
do better lhan I anticipate.,, 1 caiyiot^ sj/eak from experie«'9,d 
as to the. mixing of urine with these substances, but wo,uld 
prefer peat, ivhich has been found to rot so readily with hot 
dung ; moist peat will rot more readily than dried. One of the 
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rciulicsl and best of substances, I should think, is the rot heap 
()1‘ weeds and refuse from the prarden. It should be kept, as well 
as other^iiuinures, from heavy washing rains, and the full force 
of the sun ; which may be done at a trifling expense by stobs 
and boards al^ve, leaving it open to the access of air below ; and 
tflrning over with thj spade when the heat of decomposition 
begins to get excessive (about 100®). When heavy rains cannot 
* he thHown off, the bottom of the heap should rest on a hard 
surface, to prevent absorption by the soil, and a descent should 
be made to some reservoir, to collect the lic|uid manure that 
flows off. If this wer(^ properly attended to, there would be less 
neei •for sulphuric #cid to fix the ammonia. The soil itself, if 
in a moderate condition between wet and dry, is capable of 
absRrbing and retiiining all the carbonate or ulmate (Tf am- 
monia needed, as we shall see when treating of Dr. Madden’s 
experiments. Carbonate or ulmate (humate) of ammonia, which- 
ever of these substances may be formed, is certainly a much 
better food for plants than sulphate of ammonia : it yields both 
carbon and ammonia, while much sulphuric acid from the other 
should be rather prejudicial than otherwise. If the rains are 
so heavy, and the soil so wet, as to wash out and carry off* the 
ulmate or carbonate of ammonia, it will do the same with the 
sulphate of ammonia. Jf (he water holding the carbonate or 
ulmate ii* solution reiiiains in the soil, it will give it of}' to the 
roots of the plt^nt if near, or he absorbed again by the particles 
ol’the soil if it is not near, the roots: t vapouaioii not likely to 
take place to the extent anticipated. 

On the subject of nitrates^ Mr. Squi\rey says, “ they are 
foflrid in^ calcareous strata in the East Indies, South America, 
Krance, and Spain, in the valleys ol rivers and Kigouns, and in 
the soil. In Sf)ain,” lie says, “ the soil jn some places is very full 
of nitrates, which may be washed out, l)ut are found mixed with 
common salt. They effloresce from limestone, and may be found 
on the wjjlls of buildings exposed fo the vapour of ammonia, 
and where Roman cement is put on. In France the nitrate of 
potash is formed fi;om animal and vegetable retnains, mixed 
with calcareous mister, ay old planter, chalk, lime, &c., laid up 
and fermented in l)eds protected from the weather, and puU'id 
water or urine pouri'cr on them. The lixiviation protluced from 
this consists mostly of nitrate of lime, but wood ashes are added 
tft convert it into ifltrate of potash, or saltpetre. From every 
100 lb. of*materials, 12 lb. of saltpetre,” he says, ‘‘are generally 
fjot.” He quotes Dr. Daubeny for tlie experiments in which wheat 
g);(^vn with the nitrirte ^f soda g^ve 23^ per cent pf gluten, 
wli^Je that without nitrate had cnly 19 per cent, to sliow that 
the nitrate of soda had been active in producing frofn its nitrogen 
more glqten. From* the same experiments*, it was shown that 
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Si lb. of flour, made from tlie wheat grown with nitrates, pro- 
duced 4 lb. 14 oz. of bread; while the same quantity of the 
other produced only 4 lb. 4 oz. The application of thise salts, 
he thinks, acts as a stimulant to. the j^ant; as in some cases, 
where the nitrate of soda was applied last springf and where jt 
had produced a most marked and^decidf^l effect, it was found 
that, after the crass was cut and the pro<luce harvested, the after 
growth was a long time before it came liway : apparently the 
plant had suffered from over-excitement, as the grass not manured 
with the nitrate was afterwards, for a considerable lime, the 
more luxuriant. Professor Daubony has stated his opinion, also, 
that nitrate acts as a sthnulant to the plant, rausing more ^cher 
food to be assimilated. His views on the origin, &c., of ammo- 
nia, r noticed in a former essay. Professor Johnston says, 
the nitrogen in any crop is small in amount, but perhaps not the 
less essential. The nitrogen, he sa\s, must all have been origi- 
nally from the air, from which it has been furnished to coal 
and other matters containing vegetable or animal remains. The 
nitrogen of the air being partially' soluble in water, he thinks 
part of the nitrogen of plants may be got from this source. He 
calculates all the water falling on the soil in a year may contain 
28 lb. of nitrogen, and probably one third of this is absoibed. 
Ammonia and nitric acid are both, he thinks, sources ol' nitrogen 
to plants ; no iloubt, he says, more nitric acid enters than is 
fixed, but it is the same with ammonia. Nitrates, he says, have 
the same efiect applied to the soil as ammonia, in increasing the 
gluten of wheat ; the effect is the same in kind, though less in 
degree. Great part of the effect of ammonia, he thinks, consists 
in its aptitude to decompose, yielding at one place of tlie plJnt 
hydrogen; and at another nitrogen, from the circulating Huii!, 
as required, and again forming ammonia where the consti- 
tuents are not needed : in the same way as water is decom- 
posed, and yields now hydrogen, and now oxygen, as required. 
On the question, whether leaves absorb nitrogen, the professor 
notices Boussingault’s experiments, in which the nitrogen of the 
air w'as not diminished, but rather increased, by the action of 
the leaves ; but absorption und transpiration might both be in 
action. The increase must have been from the hitter, but it 
might be more than shown. The ammonia in tobacco leaves, be 
thinks, may be formed from nitrogen. 

Of the experiments on manures at ‘J)ankcitb, the seat 
of Colonel Kelso, near Symington, when I called* there in 
July, the gardener, Mr. Hay, showed us several which were 
making with different kinds. Rape dlist» he used in the |u*o- 
portions which had been us^d the year before by Mr. Tle- 
ming of Ban’oehan, near Paisley, viz., 1 1 lb. to the drill of 48 
yards long, exclusive of manure, or about 1 lb. to the 4 lineal 
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yards of the drill of potatoes ; nearly 1 ton to the acre. The 
price at Glasgow, 26/. for 3 tons, about S$, 6eL per cwt, or 
rather above SI, per acre ; not so much as would have been paid 
for farm-yard manure. The rape dust yielded more than double 
the produce ^f the ordinary manure, as 15 to 7; and the crop 
ef wheaj after was very fine. At Dankeith the experiments I 
saw were on a smml scalf, in the garden. Some rows of 
•pota4)es iiuiniired wjth the above proportion of rape dust had 
decidedly the largest and most vigorous-looking foliage. Other 
rows, manured with half the usual quantity of manure and half 
rape dust, and some others with nitrate of soda in the usual 
pr^iportion withouj iilanure, were all better to appearance than 
that with the farm-yard manure, which was good dung, he said, 
thaugh lather new. How' the result turned out at digging time 
I haV' aot ^et heard, as the gardener left at Martinmas; but 
the rape du^t he thought undoubtedly w'ould carry through, 
both from the great produce it had given at Barrochan last 
year, and from the fact that those planted with the rape dust 
were latest in coming throiigli, more slow in growth at first, and 
appt ired to be still gaining vigour progressively. He found the 
potato sets apt to decay when planted with the cut surlace next 
the rape dust, and found it necessary to have a stratum of earth 
between it and the sets. The rape dust he found also to benefit 
red beet greatly : it also bomdited turnips. To peas it did no 
good; and cauliflowers and carrots it killetl nearly entirely. It 
seemed to encourage vermin, as be fi)und h :‘t • *n great abun- 
dance about the roots of the cauiiflowers, among tlu. vape dust. 
It appeared to burl the cauliflowers even when mixed among the 
4lil. In the experiments on grass, the {larts dressed w ith rape 
^lust anfi nitrate of soda in June made a greJt aik ance for about 
a fortnight : after the first cut of the grass, the effects of the 
nitrate of soda could hardly be perceiVed on llie second growth, 
and that of the rape difst only partially. Some nitrate of soda, 
which he sprinkled on the foliage* of plants, killed some and 
hurl oth^rs : he approves of it most diliitetl with water. Many 
complaints liave this yc'ar been made of life nitrate’s hurting fo- 
liage : being preimited the fohage in. a concentrated state, 
without being so™’ell diluted as that which goes to the roots 
will be with the w'ater of the soil, may be a cause ; as all food 
in excess is found hiirliul. As the upper side of the leaf does 
jiiot absorb so readily as the under side, nor as the spongioles of 
the root»the nitrate will also lie longer in contact witli the inem- 
bratie of the cuticle, and may act deleteriously. These salts are 
•not likely to be dec^)mposed before rciiching the roots. If the 
filtrates w^re decomposed 'in tUe k)il with the salts of iron, it 
would render them of no use ; and as ammonia has a more 
feeble affinity for ayids than the other alkalies, it is not likely 
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nuich of it will be altered in this way, or, if in excess, it would 
be h^urtful as well as the others. 

At Shewalton, near Irvine, the seat of the Lord Jnstic^ C’lerk, 
now Lord President, Mr. Menzies, the gardener, showed us a 
part of the lawn which had been dressed witli nitrate of soda 
after the first cut. It had pjrown more lux^uriantly lhau that no! 
dressevl, and j)romised to yield a verj superior second cut in tin* 
autiunn. At Belisle, near Ayr, the seat of Airs. Colonel llamil-* 
ton, the gardener, Mr. Hunter, showed us a large quarter of 
onions, which had been found, for some years befory, almost a 
complete failure from vermin, the ground having been long 
wrought. He had dressed it wi t^h the nitri^te of soda for*iwo 
years past ; it had been free from insects ever since ; the crop 
of the former year had been very good, and that of this yL*nr 
had a fine deep green healthy appearance. 

At Koselle, near Ayr, the seat of Archibald Hamilton, Esq., 
of Carcluie, where so many agricultural experiments are carried 
on, the land steward, Mr. Walls, was from home when I 
called. Mr. Locke, the gardener, showed me, on the farm, some 
rows of potatoes dressed with nitrate of soda, oil cake, and rape 
dust, which were all of a fine deep green colour in the foliage, 
and more vigorous and healthy to appearance than the others 
without this dressing. Some rows dressed with sulphate of soda, 
in addition to the manure, were no better, and rather inferior 
in appearance to ihcT other rows that had no dressing. In the 
experiments at the garden, and in the outside slips, the row's of 
potatoes that had got an additional dressing of oil cake, nitrate 
of soda, and rape dust, besides the manure, were scarcely so 
high in the stem as those with the same manure without t®b 
dressing; but the ‘foliage much darker in the green, and thy 
plants more healthy and vigorous to appearance. In some row s 
dressed wii'h the sulphate of soda besides manure, those at the 
rate of 1 cw't. per acre w'ere similar to those with ordinary 
manure and no dressing; but those dressed at the rate of i cwt. 
per acre were inferior to any, perhaps Irorn some impel reived 
difference in the quality of the ground or manure. I'he late 
cabbage planted in u rich border soil wil^ut manure, and 
dressed in alternate rows with nitrates of sot*and potasli at the 
usual rate per acre, showed a decided improvement where the 
nitrates w'ere applied. In a row where they were purposely 
applied in excess for experiment, the planis were killed altos 
gether. There was a still more decided improvement <on some 
savoys dressed with nitrates. In Mr. Locke’s essay, lately 
published in the Ayr Advertiser^ he states that sulphate of sqtla‘ 
applied to cauliflowers, cabbages, carrots potatoes, and turnips 
made not the slightest improvement. That in cauliflowers, the 
soil of the border prepared with manure in the usual way, the 
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rows in whicli a little nitrate of soda was dibbled into the bole 
when the cauliflowers were planted had flowers one third h\r|^er 
than those that got no nitrate; and another j)ortion, in which a 
little oil cake was dibbled into the holes at planting, had flowers 
one third larger than those above the nitrates. Cabbages, 
Ife says, were benefjted by the nitrates ; but the greatest 
iinprovenient was made leeks. On beans the nrtrates 
iiad yo effect. On, turnips the shaws were improved, but 
not the roots ; perhaps from the want of sufficient light 
in the cloudy dull weather last autumn, to produce the 
proper effect in the elaboration of the leaves. On rows of 
pot^l^es, in a very |ft)or bortler, 3 row^, with the usual quan- 
tity of oil cake, ana no manure, produced 38 lb. ; 3 rows ditto, 
nitaate of soda alone, 44* lb. ; 3 rows ditto, rape dusU ditto, 
55 lb. ; while 3 rows, with the usual quantity of farm-yard 
manure, gave 57 lb. ; thus showing in this experiment the pre- 
ponderating effect of the latter. None •f the dressings of ni- 
trate, he says, had so powerful an effect this year as the last. 
At Dankeith, the experiments seemed to be rather in favour of 
the nitrates and rape dust: the soil there might be richer than 
that at Roselle, and might yield more food to the plants stimu- 
lated by the action of these manures, or there might be a dif- 
ference in the quality or quantity of the manures. Of sea-lalo. 
which he was forcing, Mr. Locke dressed every alternaK s\) >1 
plant with nitrate; almost every dressed pkint failed, and c^eii 
those that succeeded were much spoiled. Some rows sowm with 
peas, and dresseil with nitrates rather abundantly ; the peas w^ere 
destroyed as if they had been boiled, though they grew w'ell sow n 
some time after in the same ground.^ Some plants sprinkled 
with nitfate on the leaves were destroyed, ^s before observed, 
at Dankeith. To geraniums, in pots, he applied the ashes of 
burnt wood with great effect. Mr. Ildnteralso found the ashes 
beneficial to pot plantf, and particularly to beds of pansies. 
Mr. Locke apj)lied gypsum to turff but found it produced no 
effect, anti attributed it to the dryness of the ground. If this 
has been the cause, it may lake effect next Reason ; but so many 
failures have taken jMace ^ ith that^ article,, that it is doubtful if 
it always acts in tli% way described by Professor Liebig. It has 
been said by some ttf benefit by the sul})hate of lime itself "be- 
coming a constituent of the plant. Soot, he says, was found 
^f no benefit as a t(i}>dressing, and he ascribes the w ant of effect 
to the light dry land. If it were, however, washed into the soil 
by rain, of which there w as noileliciency last year, it is strange 
4t nroduced no effec^ ^ootj from the ammonia, charcoal, and 
sTlnne substances it containsj but especially the reputed abundance 
of\he first, has been found beneficial in all soils. .Last year I saw 
an application of it,, in wdiich the eflVfcts omonion beds, where it 
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was sifted on, was so great, that it could J[)e tol^ at many yaitls 
distance where the soot ^ided, by the strength of the onions 
being so much greater. Mr. Adam, in the Qiiarteriy Journal of 
Agriculture last year, in trials with many different kinds of ma- 
nures, all the new kinds, found the soot much the^cheapest, and 
the crops of grain yery superior. Like ^he nitrates, howevei, . 
and ovher .concentrated manures, it- will noi do if in excess; and 
when the plants ^re growing, th^ time of rain should always be 
chosen to spread it among the plants: when washed into the 
soil, divided and diluted, it produces most benefit, but is apt 
to kill tixe leaves if the weather is dry ; I have seen onions 
killed with it in dry weather. Cow^ urine is another powerful 
manure : if applied to cauliflowers in wet weather, it produces 
great effect; if applied in dry weather, it generally kills the pLnt. 
I^me unaccountable results are often produced also by the best 
of manures, and show the necessity of repeated experiments. 
Sir Humphry Davy found that nitrate of ammonia, applied in 
solution to grass, produced no effect, while nitrate of soda on 
the same piece olose at hand did : he expresses astonishment at 
the result himself, but it does not appear that he repealed it. 
Others who have tried the nitrate ef ammonia say that it has 
produced great effects : it is not yet an article of commerce as a 
manure, but, from the great quantity of nitrogen contained, 
should be very beneficial. Professor Dumas says it is always 
the product of electric storms. In trials for experiments, if 
there are any of the pieces of the soil experimented on abounding 
ill oxides of iron, they may, from their great affinity for acids, 
when in the stiUe of protoxide, decompose the salts ; and from 
their tendency to assume again the state of peroxides, which do 
not retain the ucid,"* the nitric acid may be given off* again to the 
air and lost. If the proper proportions of food and light are 
wanting, experiments may give a different result from what 
they would have done if these were all present. Heavy washing 
rains may carry oft* top-dressings ; and the above and many 
other unobserved circumstances may derange the effects of ex- 
periments ; and we may see here the necessity of frequently 
repeated trials, and on a large scale befoi e we can decide on 
the comparative benefit of manures. From hat has been stated 
on the nitrates, ammonia, &c., we may infer, that, though nitrogen 
is needed as a constituent, yet it is also much needed as a stimu- 
lant, as it is to be found in the latex oi circulating fluid of the 
plant, in the state of ammonia, wherever life is most ac^ve ; sti- 
mulating the action of the organs, and assisting m the decompo- 
sition of the food needed to supply eveyy constituent where 
wanted, and giving the dee{5 green healthy colour of luxuriant 
vegetation. If this is accompanied by light and heat, and a 
proper proportion ofthe other constituents of the food of plants, 
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great results may be expected ; if not accompanied by these, 
we may have much appearance, with little reality. It is genecally 
found th^t there is little difference in the present effects of nitrate 
of soda and potash on the crop. As potasli is, however, the bas'e 
which the vegetable acids generally prefer, it should be njore 
beneficial as a constiti^nt of the plant : as a solvent of unde- 
composed matter in the soil,*lhe soda, when excreted, sboiild be 
ftiore iictive and powerful. Nitrate of lime being most easily 
produced artificially (there is generally a good deal among the 
other nitra^tes), and being one of the most soluble of salts 
(its attraction for moisture be]ng so great as to cause it to be 
useeijn the drying or gases), should ako be of great benefit. 
It possesses ihe same quantity of nitric acid as the others; and 
the •other salts of lime being very insoluble (the carbormte of 
lime requiring carbonic acid in the w'ater to dissolve it), this salt 
may lie one of the natural sources of lime to the plant. M. Jac- 
quelame, Professor Dumas says, has lately found pectinate of 
lime in the ligneous tissue of most plants ; and perhaps more of 
that substance is needed for plants than is generally imagined. 

On guano, or bird’s dung, a manure long ago introduced 
into c emical works, but only lately become an article of com- 
merce in this country, Mr. Scjuarcy has amassed a good deal of 
information, and for which recourse should be had to the book 
itself. ‘‘ The date of the discovery of guano,” he says, ‘‘is un- 
known, though it has been used as a manure in Peru from 
great antiquity. The immense quantities in which it exists, its 
weight, red colour, and the sand which covers it. h^\e caused 
it to be thought of mineral origin. Tliat^ most recently depo- 
sited, however, is white, and most in demaiul, but gets red by 
ejjposureVo the air, and the sand blown from tht? hills around ; 
the ammoniacal odour also which it gives oil’, and the uric, phos- 
phoric, and other acids found in it, determine it to be of animal 
origin. It has also been Observed that, when the birds have been 
scared away from any place on the eftast, the supply has dimi- 
nished in that place. In the dry climate of Peru, the excrement 
of the birds is not waslied awav, as in ouV damp atmosphere. 
In some places it *is represented existing to the extent of a 
quarter of a league in length, and 300 yards in depth. The red 
and dark grey guano,”* he says, “ is sold at 'SiL per cwt., anti 
the white at 3s. 6(/. per cwt., in the port of iSIoIlendo ; in w'ar it has 
scviietimes been as liigh as 125. Tlie guano,” he says, “ is strongly 
recommeui^ed for wheat, barley, oats, turnips, and clover,” 
The quantity per acre he recommeiuls is 1 to 2 cwt., mixed 
w-fth^ charcoal powder; price* in London, Nov. 184-1, 26s. per 
cwf. The excellence of this manui*e, he says, “ depends in great 
meas'ure on the phosphate of lime it contains, .wdiich he esti- 
mates at 30^ per cent, the lithic acid and a'mrnonia at 30, and* 
3(1 Scr. — t 184-^2. II. , a 
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the other organic matter at 36^ per cent. Bones are also prin* 
cip^lly valuable on account of the phosphate of lime they con- 
tain ; and the apatite, or native phosphate of lime, from Spain is 
about to be introduced as a substitute. How phosphate of lime 
is rendered soluble, is not yet known ; perhaps th^ salts and gases 
in thewater, or theelectricity evolved in th^cheinical changes gortig 
on hi the soil, may assist. Phosflhate of magnesia, not being 
discovered native yet, is probably got by xrarbonate of nyignesla* 
being absorbed, decomposed, and united to jihosphoric acid in 
the plant.” It is possible that part of both these phosphates 
may be got in that way : the phosphoric acid of the soil, whicii, 
Liebig says, is found ivs a constituent of afi soils, may be abs^rbetl 
eitlier in that state or as phosjihate of ammonia, and united to 
magnesia there, or to the carbonate of lime held in solutiiii in 
the sap by carbonic acid. The phosphate of lime, however, in 
urine, Professor Thomson says, is held in solution by an excess 
of phosphoric aci<l. • Bones also contain the phosphate in the 
state of a superphosphate, or an excess of acid there also, lo 
procure phosphate of lime, it is necessary to aild pure ammonia, 
both to the urine and the calcined bones, to lake up the excess 
of acid, before the phosphate of lime can be precipitated. The 
acetic acid of the urine also, he thinks, keeps the phosphate in 
solution. From the excess of acid, theiefbre, in the superphos- 
phate of lime in the bones themselves, assisted by the phos- 
phoric acid of the soil, or by acetic acid, the phosphate of 
lime is most likely to be dissolved and rendered fit for absorption. 
Professor Johnston thinks the carbonic acid of the soil n^ay 
dissolve sufficient of the phosphates, as he found one gallon of 
w'ater saturated witff ciubonic acid to take up 30 grs. of phos- 
phate; it wilkalso furnish silica, he says, as it absorl)s*^ the alkali 
of the ihsoluble silicates of the soil, and liberates the silex in 
a soluble state. Apatite of lime, Thomson classes as a sub- 
phosphate, and it will therefore be iViore difficult of solution, 
from its inferior quantitycof phosphoric acid, about one third 
part less than that of the phosphate itself. For J^rain crops 
the phosphates wKl be much wanted, and some have said 
they are greatly wanted for turnip^' also. The analysis, how- 
ever, of the turnip, by Dr. Madden, gave only a small (|uan- 
lity of hydrosulphate of lime. Many repeated analyses of 
plants, grown in different circumstances, may be needed, l)efore 
we can decide on what constituents manwes ought to furnish : 
what, however, is not needed, or rejected as excreiii^ent by one 
crop, may be beneficial to the*next in the rotation. In bones, 
the gelatine, from the great quantity of n;jnnonia it furnishes, is 
very valuable; and the ammonia, and lithicor uric acid, together 
with the saline substances, about 70 per cent in the guano, 
must be an important part of its value. Mr. McDonald, in the 
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Mark La7i€ Exp^ess^ says, 4 bushels of guano (52 lb. per bushel) 
to the acre, mixed with 1 bushel of charcoal powder and driUed, 
producecj 6 quarters, 2 bushels, 1 i pecks per acre of wheat ; 
when 15 bushels of bone dust yielded only 4^ (juarters, Mr. 
Cutlibert Joln^on says that, in 8t. Helena, 35 busliels of guano 
ai^ said to produce mc|fre potatoes than 35 loads of horse dung. 
Thi’ee cart-loads of guano, *be sa 3 ^s, arc equal to 70 loads of 
*^ood rwtten dung, and.its effects are greater on grass than on po- 
tatoes. From all accounts, guano appears to be a powerful 
concentrate^! manure ; and the ammonia in it does not seem 

• to he so volatile as dreaded by^some chemical writers. 

B4id)ber ot fish and oil, Mr. Square)^ says, ‘‘ yield 70 per 
cent of carbon, on which their benefit depends ; and he proposes 
to ifiix these substances vvith coal ashes and apatite, to rfbsoi'b 
them and give them off’ to the roots as wanted.’* Coal ashes he 
thinks valuable, from their yielding sulphate of lime and char- 
coal : I’f prh.cipal benefits liowever arise, he thinks, from the 
absorbing powx^rs of charcoal for ammonia, which is washed 
out by rain for the roots of plants, and a new quantity again 
absorbed. The effect is much diminished, be says, “ by reducing 
the coal ashes to powder, as they do not absorb so well.’’ As 
I slated before, liowever, {)ractice has led me to adopt a dif- 
ferent opinion : I have often seen the bad effects of' mixing 
coal ashes from domestic fires, especially when not well silted, 
and the pieces large; they absorb the juices of the dung, reducing 
it to a dry straw, and I never could see the ashes produce any 
corresponding effect in consequence of it. 'I’he of the 

matter, 1 believe, is, that when the pieces are large, the ordinary 
moisture of tlie soil will not penetrate them so as to extract 
what is absorbed. \\’hcn the pieces are small, find when the 
ashes are reduced as small as possible by sifting and burning 

♦ well, they are found much more beneficial ; and all perso*ns w hom 
I have ever conversed wifli, who are in the habit of purchasing 
such manures to a great extent, mtiversally prefer the small 
powder ol'*well burned, well sifted ashes, to the coarse un- 
sifted kind. The small pieces absoi b and ^ve offj the same as 
the jiarlicles of soiTcfo; and, falling into jiDwdcr, their saline 
substances and charcoal are in a more soluble and available state. 
Of what great benefit* are absorbents to the soil, wheneveiy 
particle of the soil itself is capable ol* absorbing, and, by its 
dinintegrating readiljf yielding up its absorbed substances easily. 
'Idle objeett is not to absorb and lav up manures, it is to make 
them as speedily available as possible. ())' the great tenacitv 
whh^w'hich some of’ tiiesc absorbents retain the ammonia they 
absorb, we have a familiar instanc4j in iron. Wdien a large pot 
of cast iron has been exjiosed for a long time to the action of 
the air, it absorbs amuionia to such a degree? that, though cold , 
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water has little effect on it, wlien boiled on tlie fire lor some 
hours it will come off ns thick ns tar, and smelling like a dung- 
hill ; yet, though re}>eatedly boiled at intervals for wetj;s on the 
fire, and even scouretl with diluted vitriol, it will come ofll’ for 
many weeks smelling as at first. If the power <4f absorption is 
so great, how long would the ordinary temperature of the sbii 
be ih effecting the extraction of the ammonia ! I should not 
at all approve of mixing blubber and oil with coarse ashes; if it* 
be wished to absorb them, the soil is quite sufficient. The best 
way to render these substances soluble, is to mix them with al- 
kalies, and make them into a soluble^ soap, by mixing with 
clippings of hedges and young branches ^ which possess ''most 
potash) burned to ashes, and mixed with the oil. If lixiviated 
and digested with one fourth part of quicklime, and tlfc lie 
poured off, the ashes will make the oil into a soluble soap and 
render it available at once. The benefit of soap-suds and the 
refuse from scoured' yarn, are well know-n. “ When am- 
monia is decom|X)sed in the plant,** he says, “ and the nitrogen 
fixed as a constituent, all the hydrogen set free, unless wimt 
goes to fiorm the oils, resins, and other hydrogenated [)ro- 
ducts in the plant, will be evaporated ; where the hydrogen and 
oxygen exist in the proportions of water, as in sugar and 
starch, they are exclusively formed froin water.** It is likely 
these substances are mostly formed from water, but il will be 
difficult to say excAJsively ,* though in tlie proyoriion of water, 
the hydrogen and oxygen in these substances are not in the 
stale of water; and if Iree hydrogen from ammonia is circulat- 
ing in the elaborated sap or latex, it shouUi be as eligible for 
assimilation as that si*t free from the decompe^sition of water. 
It will be the hydrogen in excess, from whatever substance it 
came, , that will be evaporated. Wlien substances yielding the 
same co‘nstituents are absorbed and decornjiosed in tlie plant, it* 
will be difficult to say what becomes of them, wlial are fixed, 
and what evaporated or excreted. Besides the oxygen furnished 
by water, oxygen gas is also absorbed in solution in water, and 
from the air; and 'what is not needed of these for the j^eculiar 
acids of plants, may be assimilated'^as gum, starch, &c., while 
the oxygen of the water may be set free and evaporated ; though 
undoubtedly it will most often lake place tliat the oxygen of the 
water is made use of » 

As might have been expected, from his taking Professor 
Liebig as a basis, Mr. Squarey adheres to the doctrine, ithat though 
plants in a young state absorb carbonic acid from the soil, yet 
afterwards they wholly depend on the uir for their carbon : though 
he allows that all water contains carbonic acid in solution, and 
admits, as above, that the principal benefit of oils is in the carbon 
they contain, he also rejects, as Liebig did, the idea of humus 
forming any part of the food of plants. We sliall see good 
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reason for believing, when we come to what Dr. Madden says on 
the subject, that luimus does ultimately form great part of the 
food of plants. ‘‘ Trees,'’ Dr. Madden says, ‘‘ derive most of 
their fluid nourisliment from the soil, though some kinds can, no 
doubt, get whaj they need by the leaves, if this source is stopped.” 
The roots, he thinks, (Mnnot absorb gases as such, but only in 
solution in water. ‘‘The quantity of organic substances bifried 
•ift the soil undoubtedly increases production,” he says, “as crops 
are always heaviest near towns. It displays the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence, tho^ consumption itself should increase the article con- 
sumed. All who write on the function of nutrition are in fault”, 
he thinks, “ as they splak only*of the elements of the food, and 
not of the form the dements are presented in. The physician,” 
he Skiys, “knows tliat all meat consists of the same ulvimate 
elements, but he reckons one kind of food more conducive to 
health than another. Different kinds of soil,” he says, “ accord- 
ing to their nature, will modify food diffei^ntly ; as one kind of 
soil fits wheat best, another turnips.” Different results will also 
be found froai diff*erent soils, according to the dampness or 
warmth of the climate, and according as these vary in different 
seasons. Crops of certain kiiuls w ill flourish on dry sandy soils 
in a wet season ; while, in a dry season, they would succeed 
better on a retentive clay. Even different degrees of pulveris- 
ation suit different seasoi(>» best, and agriculture may come ulti- 
mately to depend much on meteorology, wer^ it once made more 
certain in its conclusions. Every practical nu i !. i ..s, when he 
sets about the sowing of a great breadth of ground hl seeds, 
of how much benefit it would be to know whether dry or wet 
weather is to succeed. If the weather Js to be dry, he should 
rake fine,*and cover deep ; if w’et, the deep coveriitg will be too 
w^eighty, and the finely raked soil will skin on the top, and, in 
some instances, cause tlie loss of the whole crop. The'palate of 
animals gives the relish *for the different kinds of food; the 
nervous system of animals gives them? in this respect, an advan- 
tage over plants, and, requiring more constituents, they require 
greater variety in food. We cannot say yet* that the spongioles 
of plants come neai' to the liensilive jierceptions of animals, but 
they may approach nearer than we imagine, and it is not always 
the most highly relished food that is beneficial. It is also a fa- 
vourite doctrine of those who contend Hhat the air is the sole 
scxirce of nourish merft to plants, that organised substances cannot 
be absorbed and assimilated, till tiecomposed into their gaseous 
elements. I noticed before, in my former essay, that it is 
fitund that starch, sugar,* and* gum are laid up as the foot! of 
germs and buds in plants in* the «autumn, and again taken up 
and decomposed in the plant itself in spring, and become part of 
the circulating fluid, latex, or blood of the pfent, to give off' their. 
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constituents to the different organs as required by the necessities 
of ^ach. The same substances, when in solution, must therefore 
be the food of plants. The gum and sugar have been .reckoned 
organisable, not organised, products ; starch, however, is ad- 
mitted to be more highly organised; and lignin, the most highly 
organised of the abundant products of pljints, can be reduced to 
the others by simple chemical [processes : there is abuiulant 
proof to establish that the vital chemistry of the jilant itself far 
exceeds what can yet be imitated. Sir Humphry Davy exhi- 
bited starch, jelly, and other highly organised products to plants, 
and found they formed food. In an essi^)^ of Professor Cbizzin 
of Italy, an eminent chemist, and formerly 4 pupil of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy (as translated by Mr. Crawfurd of Auchindi amcs, 
and read to the Ayrshire Agricultural Association, and aitcr- 
wards published in the Aip' Advertiser)^ it is staled, ‘'that if wo 
dilute a quantity of nearly rotten farm-yard manure in water, 
and pass it through a coarse sieve, a great deal of straw and 
nndecomposed organic matter is retained ; if we pass the 
liquid again through a closer sieve, straiter in the meshes, wc 
will find still smaller pieces of luuh cotnposed, brown-coloured, 
organic substances; still smaller pieces will be got from a still 
straiter sieve; and so on, til) we come to pieces,” he says, ‘‘ that 
are undoubtedly soluble in w’ater, and form th(‘ food of plants. 
Great waste of' manure,” he thinks, is thus made by dc'compo- 
sition, and he would have the straw' cut and bruised, and depo- 
sited in the ground, to decf)mpose there.” \\"e see from the 
above-quoted opinions of the learned professor, gimd ground for 
believing that soluble organic substances are, iiuleed, part of the 
food of plants. It ma\\ be matter of doubt wh(*ther the straw 
would not be broken down and become solul)li* more (‘asily in 
the dung-heap : small quantities iti the soil do not ferment so 
readily,' and cai*e being used to preserve as much as possible of 
the products of fermentation, most })ractical men seem to be in 
favour of rotting the dung. On this subject 1 entered at great 
length in my former essay, which supersedes the iiecessity of 
bringing it again fofw'ard. As corroborative of the great benefits 
of manure exhibited in a <,soIuble, 'or nearly soluble, state, 1 
may notice the great efTects of brewers’ grains spread on a field 
in Glamorganshire, which produced four times the quantity 
usually got from the Stime soil. Professor Johnston, on the 
same subject, says, ‘‘ when we see red-coloured substancKis 
absorbed by the hyacinth roots, from the water iu f^diich they 
are growing, and colouring the white flower, till again dis- 
pelled by the elaboration of the petal,.i which returns to hs 
white colour as before; we* cannot divest ourselves of the 
belief, that all organic substances soluble in water are ab- 
^sorbed by the roots", and elaborated in the leaf.” On the ques- 
tion wheilier all jhc r^arbon of plants is gotJVom tfic air, he 
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says, “ the first original plants must have got all their carbon from 
the air, unless what existed in the water of the soil ; on the 
bare rock, however, vegetation is stunted, and we cannot cTeny 
that organic matter deposited in the soil increases the produce, 
and, if crops ajje carried off the soil without manuring, it becomes 
ejffhausted. Partly it i^ undoubtedly got from the air, as some 
plants live sus})ended in the aV» and vegetable matter accumulates 
ib peat bogs, and marshy soils also produce crops without manure. 
Water is able to absorb 95 times its own bulk of ammonia (some 
have rated its absorbing powers higher; the temperature of the 
water increases its powers). Ammonia is also absorbed by porous 
subs^ces and soils : fi has a considerably affinity for acids, but 
less than tin* other jilkalies; lime sets it free in great quantities. 
Th(f carbonic acid excreted by the roots, will assist to e^ctract 
the ammonia from the pores of the soil, and the porous sub- 
stances in the soil.” He thinks Liebig’s theory of the action of 
gypsum on the sulphate ot lime insuffiuient, '‘as it does not 
account for all the nitrogen in the excess of crop.” The inform- 
ation to be got from the professor’s lectures on these subjects is 
highly interesting: when great chemical knowledge is united to 
cautii a in inducing inferences, it is not so apt to lead us astray as 
when a brilliant imagination carries us to the very verge, if not 
beyond, the bounds of truth. 'Flie chapter on the translbrnialion 
f)f llie o^’ganic substances of plants, so i'ar as chemistry has yet 
been able to produce them, is ol‘ great value. Dr. Madden, on 
the action of the sulj)hat€ of htne, says, “ when more tliaii j per 
cent of ammonia is given ofi* to the soil, wuen more than 
])art of the bulk of tlic soil is given off’at any place by the manure 
in the soil, if sulphate of lime is present^ ^liich it generally is, 
especiali)f in peaty soils, sulphate of amnionia ill Imj forineii. If 
this is again dissolved in water and brought in contact with 
carbonate ul lime, carbonate of anunoifia and sul}>liate of lime 
will be produced.” Iu*some former essays in the Qiiaricrly 
Journal of Agriculture^ apparently li’oni the pen ol' the same 
intelligentVhemist, great doubts were enteitained of the sulphate 
of lime always acting in the way poinled out by Professor 
Liebig, d’here is Inuch in learn yet on nnuiy of these subjects, 
and practical men should balance well the statements brought 
forward by chemists,* before comniilting themselves to gr^at 
expense in trials. It is safest to conduuL experiments on a small 
scale, till they are w%ll established. 

On the«subject of hnmus^ Dr. Madden, in the Prize Essay on 
Draining, published, in the Highland Soc/rti/s Transact ii>ns 
{K-^tartoljj Journal cut fare for December, ISI-l), considers 

the soluble matter of soil an or^nnsed extract, which he deno- 
miimtes humus, but prefers the name of ulmic acid for its product 
to Fiumic acid. He defines ulmic acid as consisting of I atom of 
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oxygen and 1 of hydrogen, united to 2 atoms of carbonic acid. 
Ulmic acid is always in humus ; it is in it, he says, as sugar is in 
the turnip or beet, but is not it. The strength of ulmic acid is 
so slight, that he found it took 360 grains of it to neutralise 48 
of potash. Sawdust, peat, gum, sugar, starch, and ynost vegetable 
or animal substances, will produce ulmic ^cid, when heated wkh 
caustic potash ; and therefore it has, been said by some that ulmic 
acid is produced by the action of the potash, and is never found 
alone or pure ; it is, say they, a product, not an educt. It is 
not, how^ever, always, he says, the product of the potash, but is 
found ready formed in the soil also; as a cold solution of potash, 
not strong or digested jnuch with the soili’or even ammoniai will 
produce it. The more substances are divided in the soil, and 
exposed to the action of oxygen, the more soluble do they be- 
come. One of the very valuable effects of the soil is to divide 
and separate the organic matter, and expose it to action. In the 
soluble matter, or humus of the soil, there always is ulmic acid : 
all that is brown-coloured, and soluble in potash, is not ulmic 
acid, but it is in it. From 108 grains of lignin, or fibre, can be 
formed, he says, 22 of carbonic acid, 9 of water, and 77 of ulmic 
acid. Gum, sugar, and starch, can also foim ulmic acid ; and it is 
always to be found, he says, in the dung heap, with carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen. Sugar, 
when fermented by itself, produces alcohol abounding in hy- 
drogen and acetic acid, or vinegar : but when fermented with 
other substances, he says, other results'Uike place. The |)roducts 
of' tile mass, therefore, are not always tlie same as the individuals 
composing that mass. In these compounds of masses of sub- 
stances, when ulmic acid is produced, there is also, at the same 
time, he says, produced a substance- like extract, denominated 
apotheme, vvhicli, by absorption of oxygen, uniting to ami ab- 
stracting' its hydrogen, becomes insoluble. It is }>robably, he 
says, a modification of ulmic acid, or aome compound of it; it 
contains much carbon, and ;s soluble in alkalies. On the question, 
What becomes of the gases evolved in the soil during di’y weather ? 
he found that, liy j^assing ammoniacal gas over 198*6 grains of 
soil in a glass, it retained 3 per cvnt of'tiie gas. After ex- 
posing it to the air till no smell was found, denoting that escape 
had ceased, the soil still retained in abj^^orption ^ })er cent, or 
weight in ammonia; which, calculating the 
depth of the land at 6 in., the ordinary Oepth of jiloughing, 
would give 4 tons, or 6,960 lb., per imperial acre ; ;:aj:mble of 
dissolving no less than 161,280 Ib. of humus. If taken to the 
depth of 8 in. to 10 in., the ordinary iLcqH).! of digging, it wouhJ 
be much more. The whole ammonia given offi he says, by "25 
to 30 tons of farm-yard manure (the ordinary quantity for an 
acre), about 2,016 lb., is little more than ~ |HJr cent of the soil,*and 
not I part of what the, soil is capable of absorbing. When he 
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added water to the soil, after free exposure to the air for three hours, 
a brown-coloured matter came off' with the water in considerable 
quantity. This fact he considers of great importance, as giving a 
clue to the way in which humus may be rendered soluble in soil, 
and explaining the origin of the dark brown fluid from all dung- 
l/llls, &c., which yieldp ammonia abundantly when treated with 
caustic potash. The reasofi why a brown-coloured solution is 
hot obtained by agitating soil with water is, that allowing all the 
ammonia to be evolved from 30 tons of farm-yard manure to be 
saturated with humus, still it would at no period form more than 
T7^T)(T a quantity too small to colour solutions made in 

thecviual manner wdtft cold water, without allowing time for the 
air to act. It was pure ammonia he used above; and as ammonia 
is generally found in the stale of carbonate of ammonia, l>e tried 
soil agitated with carbonate of ammonia, and found that it also 
possessed the power of dissolving humus in the soil, tliough not 
neai ly to th^^ same extent as tlie pure alkali. If the2'016lb. 
of ammonia from the SO tons of manure were pure, it would 
dissolve, he calculates, 36‘288 lb. of humus, which, though only 
in the state of ulmic acid, would contain 20*684- lb. of carbon"; 
and .illowing the ammonia of the manure to be all carbonate, 
and rating its pow ers of solution only at one tliird of the pure 
alkali, would givecarbon for five years* crops, independently ofthe 
consideration, that if part ofthe humus dissolved were apotherne 
much more carbon would be yielded. In his fartlier researches 
on the action o1 water, he found that pieces of animal substances, 
as sheep skins, when moistened only with water, and exposed to 
the action ol the air, decomposed much more (juickly than when 
totally under water. In the same w*a>;^, w*hen carbonate of am- 
monia w^s added in solution of water to Kuintts, it produced 
little effect, only yellowing the water; and, though allow'ed to lie 
a time, it did not get very dark ; but’when he mix^l it moist 
only, and after a few dajs* action added water, it came oft' of an 
intense browm black, showing the knmense diff’erence between 
wet and *moist action. Suspecting, also, that the reason why 
carbonate of lime, and not humate or ulmate of lime, is found in 
the stalactites ol c^verns (ns pointed out b}* the opponents of the 
humus doctrine, to indicate that that acid did not exist in the soil), 
was, that it was dccoibposed in the soil in passing through, ‘the 
soil exerting partly a chemical action »n the humus ; he poured 
itlmate of ammonia^in solution on a dry soil in a flower-pot till 
it began dto flow out at the bottom, when he found that w hat 
came through had lost colour to such an extent, that he reckonetl 
did not contain ^lu^halfof its original quantity of organic 
maUer. In this manner, he* tlnnks,*is the food preserved in soil; 
when ammonia is extricated, it acts on the organised matter of 
the soil, producing carbonate and ulmate of ammonia. When 
rain occurs it renders these subjitancca <iolublc, and they would 
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be carried off by the water, but that the soil decomposes them, 
and retains the humus, which is insoluble, till acted on again by 
ammonia, and rendered soluble. If the roots are near, when in 
this state, it is absorbed ; if not, it is decomposed again. These 
calculations, he says, place in a favourable light ithe great che- 
mical value of ammonia in soil, and likewise the importance Of 
humus in the process of vegetable rhtrition. 

‘ On the opinion that carbonic acid is the only source of 
carbon to the plant, he experimented, by passing a stream of 
carbonic acid, dried by traversing a tube filled with fragments 
of chloride of calcium, over 2072 grains of soil, and found no 
increase of weight, with a balance indicating as low as a 

grain. The soil could not, therefore,^' he says, ‘‘ have absorbed 
per cent of carbonic acid ; and the free carbonic acid in • the 
soil must, therefore, exist chiefly in the form of solution in 
water; though it cannot be said soil does notabsorb that gas at 
all, as small imperceptible ejuantities may exist. The saline 
manures, l^cwt. per acre, exhibited with great effect, amounting 
to less than b or less than per cent, of the soil, at 

6 in. deep.” He preferred using the pure gases in his analysis ; 
as to have dried the impure from the dung-heap, by caustic 
potash, would have absorbed the carbonic acid ; or to have 
employed the chloride of calcium, would have lost the arnmo- 
niacal vapours by absorption ; and to have used them moist 
would have altered ’'the result. He next notices the opinion, 
that humus, if absorbed, will be returned as humus, without 
being assimilated ; the same as found in sugar and gum by 
Meyen and others. To test this opinion, he took a plant of 
common groundsel (6^enecio vulgaris), washed the roots clean, 
and divided tiiem into two bundles. He introduced the one 
bunch of washed roots into a glass of water containing a small 
quantity of ulmate of ammonia in solution ; the other half he 
inserted into another glass vessel confining pure water. As 
the plant grew, he filled up with pure water. At the end of 
seven days, wdien the solution of ulmate of ammonia had become 
much lighter, evidently by absorption, he took the one contain- 
ing pure water, which shoyld havecnow edntained humus, if 
again excreted ; but, on evaporation, he found it to contain only 
a highly crystalline substance, of a light brown colour, more 
resembling gum than humus. Macaire also found, he says, that 
beans excreted a substance resembling gum : and, as he has 
proved that ulmate of ammonia must always exist in fertile soil, 
and as he has found plants cannot refuse anything offered to 
them in solution, having himself poison^jd plants by making 
them grow in solutions of le'ady therefore, beans must have alb- 
sorbed ulmate of ammonia, and assimilated, not excreted,’ it. 
If we can prove, he continues, with one*, or two plants, that 
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ulmic acid absorbed by the roots can be assimilated, we may 
conclude it will be the same with all. 

In the appendix he resumes the subject of ulmic acid, and 
says it is an important fact, resulting from the constitution of 
organic matter, that all the most abundant proximate principles 
of the vegetable and .animal kingdoms cannot undergo decay 
without producing ulmic aci^. During the formation of* car- 
bonic acid by the decomposition of any substance, as many 
atoms of hydrogen, he says, are evolved in the form of water as 
there are ;itoms of oxygen required to produce tlie carbonic 
acid ; and this change cannot^ take place in any organic com- 
pound without ihe^ j^oduclion of ulmia acid. In sugar, for 
instance, he says, composed of 1 2 atoms each of carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen, or C. 12, H. 12, O. 12, when 4 •atoms 
of carbonic acid are formed, the result will be (4 C., O. 2) -f 
(8 H., 0.)-f (C. 8, H. 4, O. 4); or 4 atoms of carbonic acid, 
8 of water, and 4 of ulmic acid. In the same way with starch 
and lignin : for every atom of carbon, 2 of hydrogen and 
oxygen being evolved, the proportion will ultimately arrive at 
2 of carbon for every I of hydrogen and oxygen, which is the 
prop rtion of ulmic acid. In the same w'ay with animal albu- 
men, composed of C. 15, H. 14, O. 6, N. 2; it- is resolved, 
by the decomposition of 2 atoms of water, into (C., O. 2)-f (2 
N., 11. 3)-f (2 C., H. 2)-h(C. 12, H. 6, O. 6) ; or 1 atom 
of carbonic acid, 2 of ammonia, 2 of carbufetted hydrogen, and 
(S of ulmic acid. Ulmic arid is, on this account, he says, con- 
stantly produced by the slow combustion or de( ornposiiion of 
all organic matter; and ulmate of ammonia, he concludes, is 
the true food of plants, as obtained from *the soil : it contains, 
he says, part of nitrogen, and in no plant does the nitrogen 
amount to so great a proportion to the carbon ; and it appears 
piobable, he thinks, that no more carbon is obtaine(^ from the 
soil than is obtained in ‘Ibis w’ay ; the rest of the carbon is got 
from the air. Fallow plants thus, he says, regenerate the soil ; 
as they require little nitrogen, and draw their carbon mostly 
from the air. • 

I have extractt^cf thus* largely /rom the above-noticed va- 
luable essay on the subject of humus; as the (piestion is much 
controverted at present, and it was impossible to do justice to 
the author's views in a more concentrated form. The action of 
mmnonia, and carbc^iate of ammonia, on the humus in the soil, 
seems intontrovertibly established, and is very valuable and 
interesting. The chemical action of the soil on the ulmate of 
Ammonia w^as not susjtected ; and if future experiments prove the 
truth of this conjecture, it Vill be found greatly to modify pre- 
viously entertained opinions. In the experiment of pouring the 
ulmate of ammonia on the soil in the flowef-pot, might not the 
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particles of soil act on the liquid, by absorbing the ulmate of 
ammonia from its solution in water, retaining it, and letting the 
water pass, without being decomposed into humus and am- 
monia? If the oxygen passed through the soil had been moist, 
not dry, would more not have been absorbed ?f, Liebig says 
there is an atmosphere of carbonic acUl formed in the scjil 
around all the decaying portions ,of humus. There is much 
to convince us of the value of humus, and of its derivative,' 
ulmate of ammonia ; but it is surely carrying the matter loo far, 
to assume it as the sole source of carbon and ammonia from the 
soil. Chemists seem too apt to deal in exclusives. Nature is 
seldom confined to one particular method ol producing re^i.Ylts ; 
and nutritious substances will undoubtedly be exhibited in 
many difierent forms to the absorbent vessels of plants : Dr. 
Madden himself seems to be of that opinion. Carbonate of 
ammonia is the state in which it is principally found in urine, 
and the most valuable of manures : it is as soluble as the other 
in water, and as likely to be absorbed. There are, also, as ob- 
served before, the carbonic acid carried down by rain into the 
soil from the atmosphere, and that absorbed by the water of the 
soil from the carbonic acid produced by the decomposition of 
humus by oxygen, stated by Liebig to be in constant action ; 
also, the carbon produced from the soluble organic substances 
absorbed by the roots, and from the carbonic or ulmic acid 
absorbed in union with potash and other alkaline substances. 
From the much slighter affinity of ammonia for acids than the 
other alkalies, from the large quantity above stated held in 
solution by potash, 360 gr. to 48 gr., and from the soda being a 
more powerful solvent still than potash, it is likely that much of 
the ulmic acid may go to plants in this form. Professor Thom- 
son describes ulmin as it is found in the elm, being always here 
dissolved in carbonate of potash. The nitrogen, also, cannot 
always be from ulmate of ammonia; it is undoubtedly furnished 
from the nitric acid of the nitrates, as they arc found to increase 
the gluten in wheat, in the same way as ammonia does; the 
small quantity of that of the atmosphere soluble in water will 
likely also give a part; and the carbonate of ammonia from the 
rain of the atmosphere, and of manures, may be absorbed as 
sueb : the possibility only, not the necessity, of its being con- 
verted into ulmate of ammonia, has been proved. Professor 
Dumas says, all the ammonia got from thuwder-slorms is in ths 
form of nitrate of ammonia. It is, perhaps, not ea-sy to say 
whether one twelfth part of the plant only is required of nitrogen. 
Professor Dumas says, M. Payen's ressar 5 *hes teach us, that aU 
the organs of the plant, without exception, begin by beihg 
formed of an azotated matter, analogous to fibrin ; with which, 
at a later period, thie cellular, ligneous, and amylaceous tissues 
are associated. This concrete fibrinous substance, lie says, 
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constitutes the rudiments of the organs of plants. Liebig says, 
nitrogen is found in every part of the vegetable structure; .if it 
is not found in the solids themselves, it is found in the fluids 
that surround them. As to the data given as proof that ulmic 
acid is always the result of decomposing substances, so many 
cfifferent substances are thrown together in the manured heap, 
and from the many differeik ways in which decomposition may 
’ lake place, according to the state of heat and moisture, and 
their position with regard to each other, and the admission 
or deprivation of atmospheric air, that it will not be easy to say 
what may be the e^act resijlt. This is pointed out by Dr. 
MalJdei hiiiself, yi the decomposition* of sugar forming the 
vinous fermentation by itself, and producing a very different 
reSTilt when mixed with other substances. The hydrogen and 
oxygen in ‘ ugar, starch, and lignin, though in the proportions 
of uatei, are not in the state of water; and it does not follow in 
the definition of the decomposition of sugar stated above, 
that, though 8 atoms of oxj^gen are absorbed to form 4 of car- 
bonic acid, the sugar must yield 8 of liydrogeri at the same 
time that it yields carbon. The 8 atoms of oxygen may have 
been got from the atmosphere; it appears, indeed, from the 
analysis, that either this or the 8 to form water must have 
been got from the air, or there is some eiror in the printing, as 
there is not oxygen sufficient for all in the sugar itself. If the 
oxygen to form carbonic acid is got froiti the air, it cannot 
affect die hydrogen of the sugar; nor, though got from the 
sugar, does it follow that hydrogen shouiJ be evolved, as the 
hydrogen and oxygen in the sugar are not in the state of water. 
It is probable, liowever, that decompt^sition often docs produce 
ulmic aad : the brown-coloured liquid from*all iTianures is very 
valuable, and probably contains both carbonate and ulmate of 
ammonia, besides humus and apotheme ; and the further re- 
searches of this cnterpi’ising chemist will undoubtedly elucidate 
the subject still more. The water tif peat moss contains ulmic 
acid, ProTessor Thomson says : it is probably, however, as Dr. 
Madden says, partly humus and apolheifie, as well as ulmic 
acid, that is in the* water; find the ^plution of tannin it contains is 
also brown-coloured. If this were poured on the ashes of burnt 
wood, the smaller the branches and the younger the twigs the 
better, ulmate of potash, a valuable matuire, would be formed by 
the action of the potash of the wood. This may be partly the 
cause of4he great effects of burnt aslies, applied to soils abound- 
ing in refuse of vegetables, and in compost among woods. 
•Ulmate of jiotash \§ perliaps more the cause of growth than 
is at present imagined. The ashes of burnt wood often pro- 
duce immense effect on the stem and foliage of potatoes and 
turnips, without a corresponding effect in the root : perhaps the 
great atsorbin^ powers of charcoal fgr the ammonia of the 
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atmosphere may be in action also. If urine is poured on peat, 
both ulmate and carbonate of ammonia would be formed, and 
the peat fermented and rendered soluble. Dr. Madden does 
not say whether ulmate of ammonia is as volatile as the car- 
bonate of ammonia, it probably is as much, from, the feebleness 
of the acid noticed : if kept moderately cool, however, by turn- 
ing the heap with the spade, whin it approaches 100® (fer- 
mentation will go on 20® lower), and if kept from washing raintj 
as before observed, a very valuable manure would be produced. 
In the Gardener^ s Chronicle lately, as copied freun the Bath Chro- 
nicle^ immense effects are stated to have been produced on four 
successive crops of wheat, from very poor land, by manuring 
with some prepared manure, of which carbonate of ammonia 
is the basis, at a cost of 20.9. per pound. The editor, follovtnng 
the directions of Liebig, says it would be better converted into 
a sulphate of ammonia. The great waste, however, of carbonate 
of ammonia, if kept cool and mixed in composts till buried 
in the ground, has not been proved ; in the guano, it appears to 
be long retained, and there is perliaps less waste than is imagined. 
Carbonate or ulmate of ammonia, producing both carbon and 
ammonia, must be much more eligible as the food of plants, 
than sulphuric acid (vitriol) and ammonia. 

From the valuable remarks of Dr. Madden on the necessity 
of air and moisture, not wetness ; the effect of water on heat by 
its evaporation and radiation, and on electricity by its conducting 
powers ; but, above all, its effects on the chemical decompo- 
sition going on in the soil, the stomach of the plant; we see 
the benefits of keeping it in proper condition by draining, &c. 
“ If the soil is too large-grained and sandy it does not combine 
properly with xhe organic matter; a proper proportion of clay, 
chiefly a hydrate of alumina, he says, in the form of an impal- 
pable powder, is wanting; but too much of this prevents the 
the action of the air. The condition of tlie soil affects vegetation 
much.'’ If too open by too much sand, evaporation and heat 
are both at times destructive and excessive. If too much small 
impalpable powder ib in the soil, it gets close and adhesive, and 
solidifies too quickly, becoming cohh and inactive. It is this 
clay, how^ever, which absorbs and retains moisture and organic 
substances or their elements, and is indispensable. The benefits 
of cultivation are, by separating the soil into small pieces, to re- 
tain fixed air and heat, allowing the heat of <ihe sun to penetrate 
freely, and retaining it by the nonconducting power off confined 
air. If left in large coarse pieces, the water evaporates and is 
carried down rapidly, the gaseous substances escape more, and 
heat is not confined ; if in small pieces, the organic substances 
are more intimately mixed, moisture retained, and heat, to ’in- 
crease the chemical action. If broken up in damp weather, the 
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pieces are apt to be washed again together with the first heavy 
rain that occurs, and consolidation takes place. If done in^di’y 
weather, the pieces get hardened, the water passes them freely 
without consolidating ; and if the pieces are small and dried, the 
soil in our dynp climate is in the best possible state for a crop. 
Even where the atmosphere is generally more dry, if dug wet, 
the pieces get hard and iivpenetrable with the droughtf and 
digging dry and broking small will be best even there. The 
only danger in breaking very small is, that very heavy rains may 
consolidate more rapidly, and for strong seeds or plants it is 
generally left more rough, but for small seeds, pulverisation to a 
verj^^mall consistence is indispensable i and if done when the 
soil is dry, and get? a dry day or two afterwards, it generally 
keei(:>s open through the summer. In old wrought land^ espe- 
cially if a sandy alluvial loam, the soil, being long worked, loses 
its tenacity, and the small pieces fall to powder too ^^asily; the 
grains of soil do not attract one another so strongly as in newly 
turned up soil, virgin or maiden loam as it is called, in which 
the disintegration from the original state of stone has not pro- 
ceeded so far as in worn out soil ; the small pieces adhere more 
tenaciously in the grains of their substance to one another, and 
the mechanical texture is superior. For over-wrought land there 
is no remedy but trenching up the subsoil if it is good, or laying 
down to grass if not, till the soil, by consolidation and pressure, 
begins to assume the original state of stone* from which it was 
formed, and tife grains adhere more perfectly to one an(>ther. 
The pulverisation of the soil has much elTeCt, on me crop, and 
its benefits are immense in all but the most sandy soils. I have 
seen immense difference in the crops of potatoes, from the soil 
being weH broken and the contrary : even breaking soil well with 
the rake, when in a sort of moist state between the w^et and dry, 
thus reducing the rough clods to sifiall pieces, 1 liave seen 
produce great effect. The advantage of digging between the 
rows of potatoes planted with the plough, at an expense of 405 . 
per acre,* has been lately stated in one of our periodicals, as 
producing an advantage of 15/. per acre? By the spade the 
ground is dug mor5 deep,and much better. broke, and in popu- 
lous districts, where labour is cheap,*digging will be found nearly 
as cheap as plough ing*,* perhaps cheaper, if the depth and pul- 
verisation be considered. Impressed wiUi these ideas, the High- 
l^^nd Society has lately awarded premiums on a large scale, in 
the Highyinds, for the encouragement of digging; and Sir Charles 
Ferguson of Kilkerran near Maybole, another great patron of 
agriculture in our cojjnty, luftj done the same at the village of 
Dailly, in the neighbourhood of Ijis h5>tate. Small pieces let out 
to Cottagers have been found to produce immense returns ; and 
the produce of ground might be very consklerably increased, if 
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cheap digging were in many situations substituted for ploughing* 
Deep subsoil-ploughing is very expensive, as some who have 
hacf experience in tnat way allow : it has been rated much lower 
than digging, but I believe it is from want of calculation. 
Lately, in the Ayr Advertisei\ a field was thought to^liave been very 
economically done, which, after the enclosure was well drained, 
had ^been subsoiled 9 in. deep, arjd the crowns of the ridges 
levelled with the spade, at an expense of 3Z. S 5 . per acre, or* 
nearly 4|rf. per fall; which, I believe, could have been dug 
JO in. deep for that sum, and the ground levelled in the 

^Jigging- 


Since the above was sent off I have seen the fourteenth number, for 
January, of Professor Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry^ in ^hich 
there is an Appendix of Experiments for 1841, which may he had separately, at 
the price of 3d., by any who have not an opj)ortunity of pettin^^ the Lectures 
themselves, which are increasing in interest as they progress, and ought t > he 
in the hands of all interested in the cultivation of the soil. The principal 
part of the experiments are those of Mr. Fleming of Barrochan, the gentleman 
alluded to in a former part of this essay; who, from his chemical knowledge, 
and the great variety of soils on Ids estate, joined to his spirited method of 
conducting the experiments, is likely to be the means of eliciting much in- 
formation on these subjects. 8ome of the results are entirely different from 
former ones, as also from others in the same appendix, and point out the 
necessity of reiterated experiments in dilierent situations and on a larger 
scale, before the action of these saline manures can be prof)erly understood. In 
portioning off small pieces of land for experiment, it ought to be kept in vicw% 
that there is generally much difference in the quality of Mie ground even in 
the same park. I have seen in a quarter of potatoes tlie heads of the drills 
not to produce half the crop with the same quantity of manure, and the same 
also occurs often in the middle or bottom of the row. High ridges of stony 
ochry-coloured gravel wib occur at one place, while another [)ortion will be of 
a heavy stiff clay; and^ again, .another of a deep fine loam, which, to the depth 
of 2 ft., may be all put through a sieve : all these different qualities exist in 
the soil at present managed by myself in the nursery, and greater variety 
than tills if often to be met with. I have seen pieces of a park where the 
potatoes, though better manured than the rest of the field, did not yield the 
same bulk of produce as the seed, while, within a few yards the crop was 
good. Such varieties exist inoie or less in all soils; and different soils are 
also more suitable for some seasons than others, and the same With manures. 
On all these accounts should draw our inferences with caution, and not 
blind ourselves by becoming prejudiced to any opirdo;is, till long and firmly 
established. 1 , 

At Roselle, neither common salt (muriate of soda, or chloride of sodium) nor 
sulphate of soda was found to do any good, while’ at Barrochan the conanion 
salt applied to a crop of wheat, at the rate of 1(50 lb. per acre (the same as 
the nitrate), produced a much greater increase than the nitrate of soda ; 
about one third part more on the crop, and three times more of increase, as 
compared with the undressed portion of the field. It produce' 1, however, 
less than one Iw^entieth part more of produce, as compared with the nitrate of 
soda and rape-dust mixed, and only one'*seventh part more ol‘ increase. The 
common salt and lime mixed, at the rate of 28 lb. of salt and bO bushel" of 
lime to the acre, produced only about one twelfth part more of produce as 
compared with the undressed portion. These experiments were made on por- 
tions of one eighth of an acre, or twenty falls ; how far they might have 
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amered had the portions been larger, future experiments alone will determine. 
From Mr, Fleming’s correct habits of observation, we may infer the quality^of 
the soil would be as nearly equal as possible ; but it is difficult to get all 
these matters properly adjusted. Portions of the manure given the year 
before to the potatoes may not have been so far decomposed as others ; and 
pieces of open fred stony soil may have wasted more of what was given. 
Causes may have been in operation years before that may have accumulated 
organic matter more in some portion^ of the soil than others ; and while»we 
Sfe^much to induce the likelihood of benefit from salt in some situations, we 
must limit our expectations *1111 warranted by further trials on a larger scale. 
At Aske HalL nv we hall see hereafter, salt, at tlie rate of 6 bushels an 
acre, produced no corresponding effect. From the proximity of Roselle to 
tlie sea, t}u*rc is likely to be more salt naturally in the soil. 

At Barrochan, the sulphide of sod^f produced 12 per cent increase on 
the drlfi ‘of potatoes, whilp the nitrate of soda pAduced 20 per cent ; the 
mixture of the two, however, at the rate of two thirds of the sulphate to one 
third id' the nitrate, produced the uncommon increase of 61 per cent. 'The 
foliage ot‘ tin potatoes had here the biime deep green healthy appearance of 
vigour as the nitratc:> produce, which those dressed with sulphates never have. 
On some p'* .^ocs i th(‘ garden an immense effect was produced by the same 
mixture. In a field of oats, some portions dressed with nitrates and sulphates 
by themselves produced no effect, while the mixture produced such an im- 
mense effect on the growth as might be seen from a great distance. The 
sulphate may be purchased for half the price of the other, carriage included, 
in some laces for less ; and will be a great saving of expense, besides the 
benefit, c&pecially if further trials confirm the above, and if the more vspeedy 
action be not found to exhaust the benefits of the mixture sooner. The sul- 
j)hute of soda was found to increase the produce of beans and peas a great deal 
ill the garden, causing the stems of the former to tiller out to five or six stems 
from the same root, and increasing the well-filled pods in all. To leguminous 
crops the professor tfynks the sulphate will be the more valuable. On winter 
rye the principal benefits were from the nitrates. To peat sod, Mr. Fleming 
I'oiind that, in a crop of oats, bones, espci ially when ibosoiveti in sulphuric 
acid, were very valuable, as furnishing the phosphates required for ilie grain ; 
it being generally found that oats on peat soils often gl^w more to stem than 
seed. • ^ 

At ErskinctLord Blantyre's), Mr. Wilson found that, on J^rass dressed 
witli these manures in portions of one twentieth of an acre, he had decidedly 
t^e greater benefit from the nitrates, and found that all of the apjdications 
had much more effect on light land than on clay ; perhaps from the cold 
inactive nature of the latter, the fteiiefits, however, should last longer if this is 
the cause. The common salt, vitriol, and gypsuiff here proiluccd little benefit : 
the sulphate of «oda was next to the nitrates, but much inferior. Mr. Wilson 
here found the benefit of the nitrates to continue longer#than in former expe 
riments by others. ^ • 

At Askc Hall (Earl of Zetland’s^, on a thin light so*iI, on a clay subsoil, 
and in a high bleak climate, Mr. Thompson found most benefit ; to the green ^ 
crop of hay about 25 per cent? to the dried hay about 23 per cent. The sul- 
phuric acid and sulphate of soda had less produce^ than the undressed piece. 
The common salt at the rate of 6 bushels an acre, and the soot at the rate 
of 20 bushels an acre, profluced about 9 to 6 per cent of benefit in the 
green crop, antt27 to 25 per cent of increase in the dried hay. The nitrates 
have always most effect at first on the green and succulent growth of 
the ^stein and foliage, and in dear hght sunny weather to carry on the 
action ^f the leaves; we maf find this greater.in other seasons, as compared 
with the last, which througlioiit was dull* and cloutiy, and would have a 
powerful influence in lessening the chemical action on the substances in the 
leaf, thus decreasing the produce. • 

3d Scr. — 1^42. II. * 11 
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The modes of action of these saline manures are not well understood yet. 
If, we suppose them to act as food, and limit the meaning of this term to its 
general acceptation of nutritious substances, the carbonates and nitrates, and 
the salts of ammonia, will be principally valuable. If w« extend the meaning 
of the term food, so as to include everything absorbed as constituents of 
the plant, the salts of potash and lime, and the phospliates and silicates, 
will be the next most valuable ; the sulphates and muriates, and the 
saltj of soda, are found bnly in small v quantities in cultivated plants. If 
we allow part of the action to be as condiments, in the way in which 
common salt is beneficial to animals, and that they act in assisting the che- 
mical compositions and decompositions going on in the m<p of the plant, 
which has not yet been taken into view, w'c must trust to observation 
and experiment for a knowledge of their effects in this way ; what is not ab- 
sorbed as a constituent will be excreted, and tin ugh great eff’ects may be pro- 
duced from small quantities, the limits of applicatit n will be sooner'ilttained. 
If, again, we take another view of the subject, and consider these substances 
to adt chemically in the .voi/, the stomach of the plant, dissolving the im.oluble 
organic substances abounding more or less in all soils ; the sulphates and mu- 
riates, or the acids themselves of these substances, and the salts of soda, 
potash, and ammonia, especially the first, will liave the most powerful effect. 
The benefits, however, of all these as solvents would cease, as lime does with 
the applications if long-continued ; and in poor soils, as in the border at 
lloselle, common farm -yard manure would be predominant. As food, except 
for the nutritious substances, the quantities needed, especially of some sorts, 
are so small, that a limit in the benefit of their application ina} be soon ar- 
rived at, and in some places sooner than in others. To such as grain crops 
from peat soils, the phosphates and silicates would be most needed ; and the 
phosphates from bones, and the chaff' of grains, w hich in some places is sold 
cheap, would be very beneficial ; the silicates would be got from the straw of 
former crops on other soils. The small quantities of sulphuric acid, soda, 
and common salt, needed as constituents, w'ould likely he f'ound naturally, in 
sufficient quantity, in the soil and the ordinary manures ap[)hed. Analyses of 
different plants, in different soils, and repeated, are much wanted to enable 
decisions to be arrived at. On such subjects we are likely to obtain mucJi 
valuable information f; om Professor Johnston, iis the Lcclurvs iJrocced ; from 
his great cheinicij knowledge, joined to the accumulation of experiments 
conducted under his direction , and from the great ardour he displays in the 
cause, which ought to be fostered and encouraged h} every means, as the 
benefit Is a national one in which all are interested. Of gnnno, the pro- 
fessor gives two analyses of his own, which ceduce the (juantities of ammonia 
very much from all formerly published analysations ; tine ol’ them only about 
8 per cent, instead of 30 anti upw^ards as before. He gives also a table and 
prices of a method of making artificial guano, at a niiicli cheaper rate than 
the imported. v 


Art. VI. The l^anchcape-Gardening of F. L, von SdeU oj' Munich^ 
Translated from the (lennaii for the “ Gardener’s Magazine. 

(^Continued from our j^ecccduig Volume , p. 005.) 

XI. When Lalcea can he hilroduced 'm Gaedcus thep add cxlremclif to s their 
Beauty. Ihfuf to form' and stake them out, S^e. 

1. The character of a lake is very difiTercnt from that of a 
stream, because the former extends boih in length and breadth, 
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and is provided with deep bays or inlets. The lake again, is 
very similar to the pond: both are peaceful and still pieces of 
water, and the difference of character consists in this : — a. The 
lake requires a great extent, not so the pond: — b. The lake 
requires at leaA on one side an open space and a free horizon ; 
the pond more repose: it should be overhung by shrubs, and 
its banks veiled in a dull slihde : — c. The banks of the fake 
‘should be scattered here and there with high detached trees, 
with thick woods and low bushes, and should even be enlivened 
by buildings# The pond requires a thick plantation, no view 
from it, and no buildings ; its clkaracter is loneliness and a quiet 
imagifmLive repose, a^id its true ornament simplicity. 

2. It often happens that in forming lakes in a garden, the 
nece§sary extent cannot be given them even with the very' best 
intention, and recourse is therefore had to deception, which can 
be put in practice in the following manner : — 

In open places wlicre the eye is lost in the distance, the banks 
should be quite low and almost on a level with the water, so 
that the eye passing over both surfaces, may not perceive a 
distinct margin and line of separation, by which means the 
limited aize of the lake seems magnified and deceives the eye of 
the spectator. No trees, shrubs, or buildings should find a 
place there, because their size being well known might be the 
means of discovering what is unknown by a, comparison. An 
oak 100 ft. high ^n the banks of a lake, would make it appear 
very small ; but optics and jjerspective, with the land- 

scajie-gardener should be well acquainted, show al! the causes 
and effects of these well-known appearances and delusions, a 
few examples of which I here subjoin: — • . 

a. If the clecorations of a theatre for children w^ere made in 
^u’oportion to their size, as a theatre is for grown up persons, 
the children would then appear like men and women; and if a 
grown up man were to make his appearance among the deco- 
rations dim^ished in proportion to the size of the children, he 
would appear like a giant. 

h. A colossal higb JLower when placed near a small one, wdll 
appear still more colossal, and the stnall one will appear still 
smaller than it really is.. 

c. Two men of the same size, the one standing by the side of 
a stately palace, and the other by the side of tlie cottage of a 
pea'sant, would appear of different magnitudes ; the first would 
ap})ear smafi, and the second large. 

d. Figures either painted or# in plastic materials which de- 
corate the interior or e^flermr fa<^'ades of buildings, if represented 
of a qolossal size, make the architectural proportions appear on 
a much smaller scale than they really are. ^ The sun when 
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rising and setting appears larger, because it can be compared 
with the smaller terrestrial objects. 

e. Every object which approaches the nearest to the spectator's 
point of sight increases in size, distinctness, and high colouring, 
while those which are farther from him diminosh in form and 
colour. 

y. Trees of the same height also appear in different pro- 
portions according as they are near or distant from the point of 
sight, &c. 

Similar deceptions are innumerable, and when sucli circum- 
stances present themselves, the. landscape-gardener should lake 
advantage of them judiciously; but aboy.c all things ho must 
avoid having: — 

a\ A small temple about 50 ft. high, with the pillars not' more 
than 2 ft. in diameter (but which is in the best proportion with 
the limited-sized garden in which it stands), surrounded by 
trees of 70 or 80 ft. in height, thus far surmounting the temple 
itself in height. Such a temple would then appear still smaller 
than it really is, which would be quite inexcusable. 

6. A moderately sized elevated spot of not more than 8 or 
10 ft. in lieight, should not be planted with trees that will grow 
seven or eight times higher, as such an elevation would by that 
means be scarcely perceptible, whereas if it were covered with 
low flowering shrubs, or even if it were quite bare, so that its 
limited height could not be compared with anything on its 
surface, it would appear much higher and have a more striking 
character, 

c. Ha-has, which should have no perceptible boundary or 
limit, ought to lie assiduously adopted where the garden scenery 
is wanting in extent. By this means the beauty of the external 
landscape is united with the limited garden, and the delusion is 
effected in the confined space. When the extent admits, the 
paths should not pass too near the ha-has, as the deception 
would then be discovered. The landsca})e-gardener should 
carefully avoid planting very small gardens witli very high trees 
of the first class, as the gardens would thereby appear diminished 
in size. 

Trees of a lower growth, which belong to the third and fourth 
classes, and shrubs of the sixth and seventh classes, are more in 
unison with so limited a space, and they also afford shade. 

The landscape-gardener should also avoid deception in 
buildingJs, by making them appear at a distance what they are 
not, but which on closer inspection are found to be impositions. 

A temple consisting only of a ,fa 9 adt, a representation 6f a 
bridge over which you cannot pass, are imperfections and 
falsities, the employment of which I cannot recommend, for in 
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forming a garden ihe lovely virtue truth should always be the 
guide for the landscape-gardener. • 

Low banks, besides making the surface of a piece of water 
appear larger than it really is, have also the advantage of not 
concealing the^water from our view; and, if the appearance of 
low banks is not romantic, if is at least more agreeable than 
f hose that are high, steep, and irregular ; they are also less 
expensive, because lo\^ banks seldom give way, or are not so 
liable to do so. When rowing in a boat they do not intercept 
the view like those that are high, &c. ; besides it would not be 
natural to have a piec% of watt«' equally surrounded with high 
bank?.* It is necessary, therefore, that tlTe ground should be 
gently elevated here and there, at about 6 or 12 ft. from the 
water, so that there be no danger from the banks giving way. 
Inhere should also be masses of rocks here and there along the 
banks, as they not only dignify, but give more character, power, 
and romaiitic eiTect. 

If hills arc formed on the banks of a lake or piece of w^ater, 
they should be made to appear as natural as possible, so that 
they m*"y not awaken the idea that they are merely there from 
the soil being thrown up from the lake when it was formed ; 
this would weaken the deception of both objects. Of all things 
do not let the size of the lake deceive you when it is empty, as 
every piece of water appears smaller wdien fpll than when it is 
empty, and ; and the reason of this is, that the concave 

line of the bed of the water is really larger tha’/. horizontal 
line described by the surface of the water. 

The landscape-gardener must therefore be on his guard, and 
not allow bimself to be deceived with tire apparent magnitude 
of an empty lake or pond. A section will convince him, that, 
as the concave line of the bed of the water is longer Xhai? the 
horizontal line of the water’s surface, his lakes and ponds 
will ap[)ear smaller when filled with wa|er than they would when 
empty. , 

3. Lakes admit also of inlets, and these /nay be allowed to 
stretch as far into tfie^land as the locality permits. 

These inlets should have such a formation that their termi- 
nations may not be perceived, so as to give the idea of concealed 
magnitude and extent of the water’s surface, and thus to deceive 
the imagination. Thgse inlets also produce another very inte- 
resting effect if formed as has been already mentioned, so that 
the ends of them be not seen ; and this is, that the belief may 
thereby be created, that the }X)ints of these inlets are perhaps 
unitgd and llius Ibrm® isfands. W*hen such deceptions are 
effecUid, the paths should not pass loo near them. 

4. Lakes and ponds should be drawn op the ground and 
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staked out, as much as possible indicating all their essential 
outlines; and, besides the stakes which are used, there should 
also be pegs put in to designate the height of the water, without 
which such a work need not be begun, and the quickest way to 
ascertain the level for these pegs is by means of Aie water-level. 

5. The places made for the entrance and outlet of the water 
must be regulated according to the depth of the lake or piece pl^ 
water, so that no unnecessary or expensive labour in the ground- 
work may be undertaken ; and the bed of the lake should rather 
incline towards the place for the outlet of the water, so that it 
can be laid dry either for catching the fi^h or for clearing away 
the nuid. It is also desirable to let the lake have several f)laces 
for the outlet of the water, because, by this means and the 
operation of various currents of wind, the water is preserved 
much cleaner. 

6. Rivers, streams, lakes, and ponds in gardens, should never 
be more than 3 ft. or at most 4* ft. deep, so that every danger of 
drowning may be prevented ; and, above all, there should be 
nothing in a garden that is dangerous to those who w^alk there. 

( To he continued . ) 


Art. Vll. On Transplanting large Trees. By jAMES Munho, 

When my method of preparing large trees for transplanting 
was published in the Qiiartei ly JottrnaL of Agriculture lor March 
1833, it will be in ymir recollection, that, on repnbjishing the 
essence of that paper in the Gardeneys Magazine^ you concluded 
youf remarks by expressing a hope that some one oVyour readers, 
who might have the opportunity, would give this mode of pre- 
paring a more extensive trial, and report to you thereon. 

On reading your request, I felt anxious to repeat my experi- 
ment on a larger scale, and on different kinds of hard-w^ooded trees. 
I was also persuaded that my mode of preparing was susceptible 
of improvement, whereby ^he expense of performing the work 
might be materially diminished. Therefore, in the spring of 
1833, I solicited, and readily obtained, permission of Lord Pan- 
mure to practise on some trees in the ornamental plantations 
about Brechin Castle, being, at that time, in the immediate 
neighbourhood; and liaving had at all times access hnd oppor- 
tunity to observe the progress of my improvements. On the 
25th of April, 1833, 1 selected for my 'pui pose two oaks, one elm, 
one sycamore, and one beech', for the dimensions of which, with 
other particulars, I refer to the following table : — 
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No. 1. Beech, prepared with the 
trench covered close over 

2. Oak, ditto, v^ith trench 

left exposed 

3. Ouk, ditto, ditto • 

4. Plan®, ditto, ditto - 
.5. Elm, Scotch, ditto, ditto -^j 


Diameter of 
tbo Balia 
left. 

1 

Kxtrem^ 
Height 
of the 
Tree. 

Girth at 
the 

Ground. 

Girth at« It. 
from he 
Ground. 

Ft. 

Tn. 

Ft. 

Ft. In. 

Ft In. 

5 

■ 

31 i 1 

2 10 

* 1 *0 

.5 

3 

40 ' 

2 8 

1 10 

5 

0 

37 1 

2 G 

1 11 

4 

9 

20 , 

2 3 

1 10 

5 

1 

3G.J ' 

3 0 ; 

1 10 


On performing my experiment, for the first time, in J824, I 
liatl the trench roofed over with old rails, and any other flat pieces 
of wood that 1 could get, aiul I then covered the whole with thick 
tmf. In this stale the tree stood for one year, and was then 
[)lanted out. I'^ubsecjuent consideration, however, convinced me 
that trees left with balls of the size mentioned in the above table, 
could not retjiiire the trench to be covered over in the mannei*- 
descri* ed. Upon this conviction 1 acted in this experiment, 
except in the case of the beech, even although 1 had determined 
tliat the sul.’jects of this novel essay should i-emain under the 
j)reparing process during the summers of 1833 and 1834. I 
made frequent visits to the scene of my operations, for the pur- 
pose of marking minutely every circumstance connected with 
this experiment. 

The result of my observations was as follows : — la the spring 
of both seasons tlie foliage upon these troes was expanded as 
early as tl^at ol‘ the other trees of the sa«ie kigds in the [danta- 
tion. The leaves upon the beech, the sycamore, and the elm, 
^were certainly much smaller than the lea;^'es u})on the s^me sorts 
around them were : upon the two oaks the preparing seemed to 
take very little eflect, they made more young spray in both the 
seasons thtyi any of the other three did. But the most defective 
of all, in ap})earance, was the beech. Whethgr 1 had encroached 
too far u[)on the rgats of this tree when forming the hall, or 
wdiether the accumulation of stagmwit air within the trench in 
consequence of its lx?igg closely covered up had produced any 
bad effects, 1 cannot at present decide; still, I am strongly of 
opinion that the latter was the case. Whatever was the cause, 
the tree looked the niost unhealthy and stunted during the whole 
period of jtrepa ration. 

On the 3rd of April, 1835, .1 had pits opened at the distance 
Oi 430 yards * from here the tree« grew, and, as each was 

* Sir Ilcnry Stcuart allows half a iiiilc as the medium distance to which 
Uir^o trees irc likely to he inovcil. * 
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brought forward and placed in its respective pit, the earth was 
well broken and firmly beaten down all round the ball. It may 
be worthy of notice, that I have my pits made wider at the bottom 
than at the mouth, and that the mouth of the pit is not much 
larger than the diameter of the ball to be insertAI. Large trees 
put into pits made after this fashion require no props. It is 
possible, that in strong clay land'during a gale of wind, accom- 
panied with much rain, a tree now and* then may be driven a 
little to one side, but this seldom happens if the work has been 
properly executed. 

In the winter and spiing of 1887, I h^d upwards of 80 large* 
oak trees prepared, *^and I find that, althcvigh I had hotter and 
drier summers to deal with, still the size of the balls given in* 
the preceding table is quite capable of affording the nece'ssary 
protection to the roots within for a nuniber of years ; at the 
same time I consider it would be an advantage if the diameter 
of the balls were increased by from 4* to 6 inches, and such a 
ball I consider large enough for any tree about to be removed 
-by the preparing process. In short, if the extending roots are 
to be severed at a greater distance than 3 It. from the plant 
all round, transplanting may as well commence at once. 

Of the above quantity which I had prepared in 1837, in the 
course of the two following seasons I removed about 60 to a 
distance of from two to three miles, and although not one of 
them may be saitf to have died, still my success has been but 
indifferent. Many have, in a great measure, lost their tops, but 
are beginning to throw out young spray all along some of the 
principal branches gnd the stem. My failure, however, will be 
easily accounted, for b^^ practical men, when 1 mentjion what I 
believe to be the chief causes. First, the greater portion of my 
trees weye planted aftec they had undergone preparation for one 
year only, and I think for trees upwards of 50 years of age, few, 
conversant with the subj^ect, will dispute the necessity of such 
subjects being at least three years under the process, Secondly, 
having no other resource, I was compelled to Uike my trees from 
a sheltered place to an open field where /he soil, if any thing, 
was more sterile than that /In which "they had been grown, while 
its surface is the most exposed and bleak of any spot in the 
county of Forfar. Thirdly, I used no compost or manure in 
planting : and last, though not least, I omitted, in planting, to 
place my trees in the same position with regard to aspect as that 
in which they were grown ; at least, the chances afe that this 
was the case. 

The planting of large trees in a revbrstd position*, I believe to 
be more detrimental than n'lany would at first suppose. . All 
practical men are aware of the fact, that, when felling timber 
trees, the pith, or heart, is seldom found exactly in the centre. 
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as most people imagine, but is found deviating from the central 
position, and approximating to that side of the stem facing* the 
south, or, at least, to that side from which the tree has received 
the greatest amount of warmth and shelter; while, on the con- 
trary, the greater part of the woody fibre has been deposited 
between the pith, or heart, apd that point from which the greatest 
degree of cold proceeds. 'Doubtless this enlargement of the 
fibre towards the coidest aspect is a provision of nature's to 
guard against the severity of climate, and therefore requires to 
be attendeo! to if we would transplant successfully. 

But to return to preparation. I have still from 20 to 30 
thaf have not been ijiovcd, and which hav6 stood since the winter 
of 1837 with the trenches round the balls open; these I intend 
to f)lant out in the course of 1842, some in April, and some in 
June, when in full leaf. At present, I consider them in the proper 
condition for removing. They seemingly have received all the 
benefit 'j that preparing is calculated to bestow. Every season 
since they underwent the operation they have put forth leaves at 
the usual period ; but it was only last summer that they seemed 
to have recovered, and began to throw out young twigs all over 
the surfiace of the bark, and thereby exhibited signs of active 
vitality. 

As it may interest some of your readers, I may as well notice 
that the expense of removing the five trees at Brechin Ciistle 
amounted to IJ.v. 1 Id. in all, or about 3.v. Td. per tree. To this 
I may add, that the soil was light loam an(^ posily worked ; the 
road was also good. Thos^ which I transplanted i.i 1838 and 
1839 were carried a distance of from tw(\ to three miles, and 
cost aboyt 12a'. a tree; this sum, great as I, consider it, would 
have been still greater if I had not occupied two machines, both 
of which we loaded in the evening, the horses starred in the 
morning with one of the trees, and as soon as they returned with 
the empty carriage it was loaded, while the other carriage was 
on its way, so that no time was lost. 

I shall now, in conclusion, for the use of such as may ever 
remove large trees,,, state a few observations connected with the 
subject, which they may keep in view, Etj'uality of soil should, 
if possible, be studied. If a tree is moved from a dry soil to one 
that is rather moist, success is almost certain ; but it is seldom 
that a tree taken from a damp soil will' succeed on one that is 
dry. I have had Experience of this again and again. Three 
years agft I removed a large horsechestnut from dry rocky 
ground into a strong, cold, clay soil, four miles off. Lust sum- 
mg,r it flowbred, and •apjieaijs iiever.to have felt any effects from 
its, change. I carried back upon* the carriage an oak containing 
14 ft, cubic of timber, and planted it in the field from which the 
chestnut, was taken; but even with copious watering I could not 
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save it. All the liead died during the first summer after plant- 
ing; and now life lingers only on one side of the stem. 

Similarity of soil and aspect will be found to be the safest 
guide in the successful removal of grown up trees,; but I would 
say, above all, never attempt to move from a damp to a dry 
ground, as the chances are fifty to one against success. 

Castle Ashby^ December^ 1841. 


Art. VIII. On xmrm 'r^g and moistenings and on preservingj dicat 
and Moisture in Plant Structures. fly N. M. T. 

Tuts severe time of the year, when the climate of hothouses is 
purely artificial, and much force required to counteract tlie 
rigour of the natural one, affords the best opportunity to as- 
certain which of the many devices applied to effect this is really 
best adapted to the purpose. If a certain detrree of heat or any 
single quality constituted a congenial atmosphere, the (juestion 
would be of easy solution, and tlie many claimants of superiority 
easier brought to the test of proof; but the numerous requisites, 
and their necessarily accurate proportions, render it a most dif- 
ficult task. Whatever besides may be required, heat to a 
certain degree is indispensable; and it is astonishing to think of 
the progress that was made, particularly in the tullure of fruit, 
when this was held to be almost all that w'as necessary. Next 
to heat, moisture holds the most important place; nevertheless, 
until lately it was irt a great measure overlooked, and, when 
taken up, lias-, in all pfobability, been carried too fai»; at least 
much has been scientifically urged as of the greatest importance 
that is of‘ little moment In practice, and to which I cannot en- 
tirely subscribe. I allude more particularly to the ruinous drain 
said to exist upon the moisture of the house, caused by the dis- 
crepancy between the external and internal atmospherts. 

1 object to the e?&tent to which this has been carried, simply 
because I do not think that it is an e' il of tSic magnitude repre- 
sented ; since, if it were, vegcHation would more materially suffer, 
arid preventives properly applied would prove beneficial, which 
is not the case. The now nearly obsolete brick flue, by ab- 
sorbing considerable moisture from the ai^ of the house, and 
carrying it out with the smoke and waste air, is said materially 
to aggravate the evil. This to me is not evident. I am not 
going to advocate flues, being convinced that there are subj- 
stitutes vastly superior; stili this is‘no reason that they should 
suffer any unfounded imputations. The charge 1 conskicr 
nearly unfounded, for the following reasons, A piece of cast-iron 
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pipe, heated to the same degree as an equal surface of bricks, 
will extract the moisture from any substance (a wet cloth,* for 
example) as readily, which must be admitted ; and the two 
bodies will act upon the moisture contained in air in the same 
manner. But it is said that the moisture extracted by the heated 
pipe is driven into the body pf the house, while the brick surface 
, ^bsurbs, and carries it out of the house. I think not, as the 
moisture extracted irt the process of drying the piece of cloth 
instanced is turned into palpable vapour, and also palpably 
driven back into the house; or, rather, being rarefied, it flies 
upwards until it corner in contact with the radiating and cooling 
surfSCe of the glasc roof, where it is condensed, and falls into 
the house, or is carried into the gutter outside, as the tase may 
be but in either case it is driven back by the heated or ex- 
tracting suiface, with which, unless confined, it cannot possibly 
be brought in contact. Therefore, unless the invisible part of 
such moisture, is governed by laws diflerent from those which 
govern the grosser, or visible, part, which is improbable, perhaps 
impossible, the above theory falls to the ground ; that is, 
while the flues aic hotter than the air, or substances that sur- 
round them, as, if I conclude aright, moisture is repelled (and 
cannot be absorbed) by any thing hotter than itself. When 
flues, after being heated and all the moisture they contain driven 
oir, become cold, then, it is true, they will gpedily absorb mois- 
ture until they^are equally saturated with the air, or substances 
that surround them ; but, wdien heat is again '>pp*ied, the inside 
of the flue is first acted upon, and consequently t!ie greatest 
part of even this moisture is driven back, .tis may be observed, 
by the slpam created upon the application of he:)t to a flue in 
this condition. Thus regards moisture, I do not see much 
to prefer in ])ipes, to flues lieated to the same degree: but the 
greater objection to which flues must ever be liable, is their 
aptness to become heated to a destruc;tive extent, while pipes can 
never be ^ heated. 

Having thus stated why I think the qjiiantity of moisture 
absorbed of no ino*nent, \ will stale why I consiiler that the 
aridity said to prevail in plant-hoi>ses has also been overrated, 
and mention, in support of this, some simple facts that are every 
day occurring before the eyes of the observant. Suppose a 
day of strong sunshine (during hard weather) when air has 
b*een freely admitteef; then draw up your sashes, and fasten the 
ends of tile cords, or sash-lines, that hold them up, to holdfasts 
in the wall; then go at midnight, or any other time after strong 
lirgs and radiations' have -(as is held lorth) reduced the in- 
terual air to a very cinder of its former self. Under such cir- 
cumstances, aggravate them as you may, examine your sashes. 
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and mark the result; they, from additional moisture, will have 
become so contracted, that any sash not pulled quite home at 
the time of shutting up will be found drawn up possibly an 
inch, and the lines of those drawn close in the first instance 
will be so tightened that it is diiBScult to untie them, tightened 
in fact, almost to snapping. Yet, Recollect that these infallible 
hygrometers, previously to being fastened, were steeped, if I 
may so express it, in air containing moisture in its natural pro- 
portions; and it appears incredible to me that they should gain 
this after-excess in an atmosphere destitute of it, no;’ can I well 
conceive how living vegetables can be st'^rved for want of that 
which inert vegetable matters, confined in *,he same placfe/ re- 
ceive in such superabundance. 

Then, in conclusion, I contend that, were the evil not over- 
rated, the application of perfect preventives would be pro- 
ductive of beneficial results; but this is not the case. I do not 
sj>eak this unadvisedly, it is a conclusion that has been forced 
upon me by experience, in defiance of previous prepossessions 
to the contrary; after a constant trial of five years’ duration, and 
after paying all the attention I am capable of to the subject 
during that time, I do not consider them beneficial. My pre- 
decessor considered them highly injurious ; I do not go so far 
as this, but admit that, without great caution in using them, 
they would no doubt prove so. The preventives of radiation 
mentioned consist of well made wooden shutters, fitted as 
closely as most parlour doors, perfectly water-tight, and all but 
air-tight, and being, when applied, about 2 in. from the glass. 
The space between soon becomes filled with heated air, render- 
ing them most eronomical, and capable of affording a most 
comfortable security during seasons of extreme severity ; and in 
these respects they have, my warmest approbation. But I have 
only been considering them as auxiliaries to the creation of 
congenial atmospheres for plants, and finding that they very 
materially lessen the supposed cause of an ungenial oije, without 
producing a corresp 9 nding improvement, I have concluded that 
the cause is undeserving of the importcpce that has been 
attached to it. Without extreme caution in the application of 
such preventives, the worst effects will spon become apparent. 
Although I am not prepared to say why, I find that, upon the 
shutters being put on, the internal temperature is raised about 
five degrees or thereabouts in ordinary circumstances, in cases 
of cold rain or high winds more, therefore the injury they cause 
may probably proceed from this ; tlie plants are enclosed in total 
darkness, with an almost instantaneous and most unnatural .in- 
crease of temperature, in some measure maintained through, the 
night, and the same amount of depression when the shutters are 
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removed, and light admitted in the morning. In houses heated 
by combustion this can in some measure be guarded against, 
but in those heated by fermenting substances the evil becomes 
aggravated; and to structures heated by such materials I cannot 
see the utility fcf this application, as economy here cannot be the 
motive; materials capable of maintaining a sufficient temperature 
during a sunless winter’s clay will in all cases be sufficient 
during night, when a» fall of temperature is so beneficial ; yet 
these structuies are covered more than all others, the evils not 
becoming apparent, possibly because the plants there con- 
tained are generally but of annual growth. The debilitating 
effect, of covering Jmuses heated by fipe is particularly per- 
ceptible in vineries, probably from the position that the plants 
occupy in the house. Thus, were economy not a material ob- 
ject, heating power at command, and the good of the plants the 
only consideration, I certainly should add no covering to the glass 
roof. The ‘cientific may well smile at the homely argu nents 
here used, but they are level to the capacity of many interested, 
who (like the writer) could not discuss them in a more phi- 
losophical manner. 

Fo^^kstoncy January 14. 1842. 


A nr. IX. On a Mode of securely fastening Mats or other tvox^e 

Coverings on f//c Sashes of Pits and Frames. By H. C. Ogle. 

1 HE following is the description of a method >f securely 
fastening mats or other coverings on pits jixnd frames : it is su- 
perior to any other mode I am acquaiikted wjth, and, I believe, 
requires but to be known, to be generally adopted.* It effectually 
answers the purpose it is intended for,. is not expensive, is easy 
of application, and entirely obviates the necessity of driving some 
scores of nails every night, or of lining a quantity of boni Js 
lying in all directions in the melon ground, for the purpose of 
placing on the covering of the frames, to prevent its being 
blown away. The, breakage of glass by tliis latter method is 
usually a large item in the glazieris account, which the plan I 
am about to describe will be a saving of. This is of great 
importance, independently altogether of its other merit. Tlv'ie 
are at this place about fifty lights fitted with wires, and I know 
df no objection to tRein whatever. 

Tliree*pieces of iron, of the form of^^^ 5. a, are screwed on 
to the end of the frame, one piece at the top, another at the 
bqttom, and the othef in* the middle, so that the top of the iron 
IS ^bout 2 in. above the light; oil the opposite end, three pieces, 
of the form of c, are screwed on at the same distances as a? ; b is 
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a side view of and rf is a side view of c* A wire, three eighths 
of an inch in diameter, and rather longer than the frame it is 



Fig. 5. Detail* of Wtre Fastenings for keeping Mats on Fra^trs j one sixth if the full nxe, ' 

intended for, must be made with a loop at one end ( / ), to |)lace 
over the iron d ; the other end must be fitted witli a thuuib- 
screw to screw up the wire when it is placed in tlie notch 
which should be counter-sunk in the centre. Small hooks should 
be driven in the frames, either front or back, to lay the wires in 
w^hen not in use. The irons for the middle wire may be put on 
so that it may be screwed at the opposite end to the other two. 

It may be proper to add that the mode of fastening on mats 
is the invention of Mr. Smith, my predecessor, and the {)resent 
steward. — lioschili^ Sussed' ^ Jan, 1 8 12, 


Art. X. Notice of some Ornamental Trees and Shmtbs reccnllij sent 
to Britain by Messrs, Booth of Hamburg, By John Booth. 

[Having written to Messrs. Booth for some account of the J'cer culchicum, 
for the Supplement to the AhrUlgcment of our Arboretum JirUannicumy tli(;y 
kindly sent us what follows.] 

NcFAicdlchicum^ named jhus by Hartwiss, is indigenous to the 
Abchasian country, which lies between lat. 42"" 30' and 44° 45' N., 
and between long. 37° and 40° 36' e. The bark, particularly 
of the young shoots, has a greenish colour, resembling in this 
respect that of the iV^’g^i/H/oyraxinifolia, while the leaf resembles 
that of the A'cqv Lobeh’/. Hartwiss and Sti^ven are decided in 
considering it a distinct species. Along with this species I im- 
ported a variety of it, which I have name.d 

Ncer colchicum var, ruhrnm Booth. In point of appearance, 
this is the more desirable tree of the two. From the beginning 
of the season till late in autumn, the leaves are of a bright 
pinkish purple colour, and the bark is brownish. The first 
plants that were sent to Europe 1 received from Professor Hart- 
wiss. Both the species and .the variety ha;re here proved har/Jy. 
Plants in our arboretum, exposed aud unprotected during jhe 
winter of 1840-4 J, sustained no injury whatever. 
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In order to fill up the sheet, 1 shall mention a few other de- 
sirable ti^es and shrubs, ^some of which may not yet be known 
to you. 

AW camjihtre fructu rtibro. This variety has red-coloured, 
keys. ♦ 

A\er campestre heteroc&rpum, A variety from Austria, with 
variously formed and twisted keys. • 

AW‘ campesive tahricum. Of more rapid growth than the 
species with larger leaves. 

^icca Nprdmarmmuo, Steven. Gard. Mag.^ 1839, p. 226. ; 
and Art). Brit. Abridged, p. 1Q12. fig. 1950. A handsome, and 
cerfciiLnly distinct, species of silver fir fpom the south-western 
Caucasus. Tiie leaves arc about an inch long, and obtuse, thickly 
crowded, rnd of a dark green above; beneath they have two 
silvery glaucous stripes. 

The ^'lants In my collection arc imported, and about five years 
old. 1 he branches have a tendency to droop or to become 
pendulous, which gives the plants a graceful appearance. From 
its native country and habitat, I expect it will prove hardy. 

A'hnis dcnticuldia Fischer. A new species from Russia, sent 
by J)i. Fisclier. I liave received no description with it, and can 
therefore only state that it is a tree of vigorous rapid growth, 
and hardy, with very large and somewhat indented leaves. 

Vagus sytvatica var. cochlcdta Booth. A very distinct new 
variety, with ^loon-shaped leaves ; curious*and ornamental. 

V^uercus rubra iaraxacifolia Booth. Kai'-ed from seeds im- 
ported from North America. Fhe habit ot ttie orxjfinal plant 
is slender and graceful ; it is five years old and 7 ft. high. I1ie 
dandelion-shaped leaves give it a highly interesting appearance. 
It is one of the most distinct varieties I know. * 

^o\)\\oYi\ japonica puhescens Wort. The upper surface of the 
leaf is smooth and shining; beneath it is hairy. 

Genista thyrsijibra Booth. Raised from seed from the South 
of Europe ; a very ornamental hardy shrub, growing about 4 ft. 
high, witli large clusters of yellow flowers, (juite expressive of 
the specific name. ^ * 

Cdrpinus Bctidus heterophjjlla IJooth, *A curious variety or 
sub-species. Some branches of the tree are covered with Icajves 
quite similar to the common hornbeam, whilst others on the same 
tree have small indented leaves. 

• ktragene sihirict jihre dlho Booth. A. sibirica Arh. Brit. 
Abudgec^ p. 17. fig. 27. Raised from seeds of yitragene si- 
birica. Pure white flowers, ^very ornamental. 

JAedera ^lAMix varptaArica. A distinct variety, with very small 
tWk green leaves, and of less •vigorous growth than the spe- 
cies. 
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Vihim 7 vus ^runifolim Booth. A shrub from Nortli Adnericai 
with small curled leaves, and of stinted growth. Qufte liardy. 

Qytisus pw'purats incarnatus Booth. This is a beautiful new 
variety, with large pale flesh-coloured, or l>lu^>h flowers, between 
C. purpureus and C. p. Acre albo. Raised here from seed.* It 
is very distinct, and a desirable ornamental shrub. 

Ytaxiniis oxyphylla takrica. This* variety has much smaller 
and more graceful leaves than the species. ^ It is quite hardy. 

Flottbeck Nurseries j Jan, 4. 1842. 


Art. XI. Remarks on ornamenial Forestry, By A. S. M. 

Ornamental trees require not the assistance of the pruner. 
Their branches should be secure from the unhallowed inter- 
ference of his chisel and his knife. But, though trees intended 
for ornament should be thus left to grow as they please as 
regards pruning, they can never form a pleasing feature in the 
landscape unless much attention is paid to the manner of 
grouping them when at first planted. When a piece of ground 
is planted w^ith an exclusive view to profit, the trees are gene- 
rally placed at equal distances over the surface of the ground, 
each one, of course^ in the soil it loves best; whereas, in plant- 
ing for effect, not only have trees to be placed m the soil most 
favourable to their growth, but the different forms of their 
heads, their connexion with each other and with the surrounding 
-scenery, must all be considered before a line is staked out or a 
spade put intp, the^grour.d. Are you planting in the bottom of 
a narrow valley by the sides of a running brook, then plant 
your collection of salixes there, and next them your poplars, 
that it may be known from a distance that water is there. Take 
care, however, not to fill all the bottom of the valley with tall- 
growing trees, else you will make it appear that thpre is no 
valley there at all. JLeave open spaces here and there, that the 
surface of the ground may be seen, and die windings of the 
brook traced from the neighbouring rising grounds. As you 
ascend the sides of the valley, let the ash and the elm give place 
to the oak ; and so on till you reach the summit of the rocks, 
where the pine tribes love to strike their roots and w^ave to the 
winter’s blast. If there is a green knoll at the place, it niust be 
left bare, and surrounded by the beech and the oak, riie moon- 
light screen of the fairy inhabitants of all such green mounds, 
and mushrooms should be introduced to serve them for tables, to 
sit around on their feast nights. 

Perthshire^ Dec, 1841. 
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. Art. XII. On the- Cultivation of the Genus LobMi&i . 

By G. Fielder. 

Having been viry sqccessful in the cultivation of this peculiarly 
interesting family of plants, and thinking my method of growing 
them may be of service to somU of the readers of the Gardener^ s 
Magazine^ I forwajd j^t you for insertion in that useful and 
interesting publication, if you con.sider it worthy a place there. 

About the last week in February, or the first in March, I 
•take off as many suckers from the old stools as I require for 
beddiyg out in the sumAer, and pot them in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand, in fid^sized pots ; I then plac^ them in a heat of 
65°. When the pots ate filled with roots, I pot them in 48-sized, 
and replace them in the same temperature. In a little time they 
require to be shifted into 32-sized pots, and should then be placed 
in a greenhouse for a week or ten days; and afterwards in a cold 
frame to harden off, where they are to remain till they are 
turned out in beds in the flower-garden, which are prepared in 
the following manner. In the beginning of May, the soil is to 
be take I out to the depth of 1 ft., and the bottom loosened up; 
the bed is then filled to within 2 in. of the top with one half loam, 
rather stiff tiian light, and one half good rotten dung from a 
cucumber or melon bed ; it is afterwards filled up with some of the 
soil that was taken out, and as soon as settled, the plants are 
turned out at abflut 1 ft. apart, the highest in the centre. 

The species I have thus cultivated are cardinalis, splendens, 
propinqua, and syphilitica. Plants thus growm begin to flower 
early in July, and continue to do so through •the autumn, in a 
manner tha4 well repays the extra trouble* of tWs nK)(Jp of cul- 
tivation ; as a proof of which, I exhibited a specimen of pro- 
pinqua, last September, at the Battle and Hastings Horticultural 
Show, for which 1 was awarded the first j)rize for hardy plants : 
it measured 6 in, in circumference at Wie base of the stem, and 
the heiglitoCthe centre spike was 5 ft.; it attracted the universal 
admiration of the company present. 

Bohemia Park Gamhjis^ Januaiif^ 1842. 


AliT. XIII. On cultuf^ out and ruming Labels for French Roses^ 
By I. Twigg. 

I SEND an economical mode of cutting and naming labels for rose 
trees for the Gardeners'^ Magazine^ if you deem it worthy of a 
place Uiere. 

3d 8er. — 1842. II. 



1 1 4 Cniting out and naming Labels for French Roses. 

Fig. 6.J of one half the regular size, shows how to cut the 
labels out with little waste. 


Fig. 6. A Piece qf Zinc or Sheet Lead marked for cutting mto LoheU, 

Fig. 7. is a label of the full size, which is 3 in. long by I in, 
broad, with a neck 1 in. in length, which gives room for the 
number and abbreviation, and also the wire to fasten it to the 
tree. The labels may be cut to any size required, by letting the 
neck occupy only one third the length of the label ; but the size 
shown mtfg. 7. will be found sufficient for rose trees. The labels 
may be cut out of sheet lead, and the names indented with steel 
types, or out of zinc plate, and painted. 


Fig. 7. Zinc Label. 


Tin labels painted of an invisible green, with white letters, 
and varnished over with copal varnish, would be more elegant. 

Zinc labels would be more durable than tin ones ; but I have 
mentioned the former on account of tkeir beings so easily cut 
with a pair of shears. 

As the greater part of the names of roses are French, it would 
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be better to write them with a hair pencil than to indent them 
with type, because, in the former case, the accents and cedilla 
may be added to them with ease; for, if they be left out, it w’ould 
puzzle a person, not a French scholar, to, pronounce them pro- 
perly. A meulorandum book will be required, in which the 
names must be arranged according to their classes, and each 
class numbered separately, that is, each class must commence with 
No. 1.; which number and abbreviation will be found convenient 
in case of budding. As some of the names are to be found in 
several of tl^e classes , it is necessary to have an abbreviation of 

•the class and number of the rose.on the label, as shown in Jig, 7. 

• 

ThVfollowing is a Jist of the abbreviations : — 


A. - Alba. 

Mic. - 

Microphylla. 

Au. B. Austrian Briar. 

Min. - 

Miniature. 

B. - Bojrbon. 

Ms. - 

Moss. 

C. - China. 

Mk. - 

Musk. 

D. - Dama&k. 

N. - 

Noisette. 

D. Per. Daniusk Perpetual. 

Per. - 

Perpetual. 

G. - Gallica. 

Pr. - 

Provence. 

H. C. Hybrid China. 

S. 

Sulphurea. 

H. Per. Hybrid Perpetual. 

Sc. 

Scotch. 

H. P'. Hybrid Provence. 

S. B. . 

Sweet Briar. 

H. S. B. Hybrid Sweet Briar, 

Mac. - Macartney. 

T. - 

Tca-scentcd China, 

The following are climbers: — 

- 


Cl. A. Climbing Ayrshire. 

Cl. E. 

Climbing Evergreen. 

Cl. Bk. — •Banksian. 

Cl. M. 

— Multiflora. 

Cl. Br. — Boursault, 

Cl. H. 

- — Hybrid. 


In writing the names, the letters should be placed at 
equal distances, except between words, which should be a 
little further apart. Short names will go* in one line ; but the 
name should occupy nearly the whole length of the label, and 
not with the letters crammed in a heap in the middle of the 
line, which gives them an unsightly appearance. 

To the writer of the names, WockI and Son’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Roses would be found very useful, the names being 
accented according to the French language. 

Osberton^ December* 16. J 8 4- 1 . 


, Art. XIV. On forcing the Melon for early Fruit, 

By R, B. Wilson. 

As it is drawing towards the time when it is necessary to com- 
mence forcing the melcgi for early fruit, 1 beg leave to lay before 
your* readers a few remarks on UmU liead. The metliod that I 
have'adopted with success varies, in some respects, from what is 
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generally recommended, although I cannot boast of producing 
an artificial climate by means of a killogie under my plants, as 
described by Mr. Forsyth, but rather 

“ Of arts disclosed in ancient days I sing 
And venture to unlock the sacred spriijg.” 

I only plant a single seed in a-^S-sized pot, filled half full of 
rich light soil, by which means the plant can be earthed up with- 
out repotting, and consequently sustains no check by that pro- 
cess. I also only plant a single plant to each light for a common- 
sized frame; those I use are 9 ft. by 6 ft. In the second place, I 
do not use any dung, in my soil, for three reasons: viz. itjCauses 
the plants to grow too rampant and vig6rous to bear well ; it 
impairs the flavour of the fruit they do bear; and the plants are 
more susceptible of disease when they are so robust ; not to 
mention large foliage, which ought to be avoided in the early 
part of the season. To some this may appear rather paradoxical, 
and especially to vegetable physiologists, who will say that one 
well-developed leaf is worth two small ones. I perfectly coincide 
in that opinion ; nevertheless, a sufficient ejuantity of light is an 
indispensable requisite in the early part of the year. 1 am well 
aware that a proper quantity of foliage, in a healthy state, is as 
indispensably necessary to enable the plant to nourish a good 
crop of fruit; but, without a perfect command of light, we must 
be content with a medium siz^of foliage. How frequently do 
we hear gardeners complaining that their phints have run all 
over the bed without setting their fruit ! and, after properly ex- 
amining into the case, as often do we find the cause arising from 
the plants being tov) luxuriant; and yet they inform us that the 
seed was old, and the soil well trodden down. But when that 
soil is examined, it is found to be either too rich, or that the 
roots have got down into the dung. 

The soil I use is the top sward or turf of a pasture that has 
Jain in grass for a considerable number of years, where sheep or 
other cattle have been kept ; it is a strong hazelly loam. This 
is chopped small,* and frec^uently turned throughout the winter 
before using. Previously to putting any Sod into the bed, I turf 
the surface of the bed all'over, and likewise up the sides of the 
frame, which prevents the roots from extending into the dung; 
and the turf up the sides of the frame guards the roots from 
being burnt by the linings after the frame is raised up, whjch 
must be done when the plants are earthed up for the last time, 
to keep the glass a sufficient distance from the foliage. The 
depth of soil that I use is 2 ft., whatever structure the plants are 
grown in. ‘ ^ 

I keep my young plants as stiff as possible ; and, when planted 
out into the hills,, I train one shoot to the front and another to 
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the back of the frame, never stopping them till they reach to 
within 1 ft. of the sides, back and front, when that operation 
is performed : this causes them to produce a lateral shoot at 
every joint, whif^h must be pegged down in a horizontal direction. 
These laterals will generally show fruit at the first or second 
joint, which must be careful l^jmpregnated, and the laterals ipust 
.be stopped back to one leaf before the fruit a few days afterwards. 
By leaving them unstopped for a few days after impregnation, the 
fruit is not so apt to get yellow, and to damp off’. If it happens 
^ that three <5r four female flowers expand before the general 
expansion, they must i)e nippAl off ; otijerwise they will rob 
the later ones of their due share of nourishment, and con- 
sequently prevent their coming to perfection. When the fruit is 
all set, I prune off entire!)' such of the laterals as have no fruit on 
them; in consequence of which, no more vine is left to exhaust 
the plants than what is absolutely wanted. I'he state of the beds 
will require to be properly attended to from the time of the plants 
being planted out till they mature their fruit, that they may sus- 
tain no injury; for, if they once receive a check, disease is certain 
to foil w. 

A brisk growing heat must be kept up, according to the state 
of the weather; and air must be freely admitted every day, more 
or less, as the weather will permit ; and if any error be committed 
it had better be on the side of air than otherwise, as the want of 
it tends gieatly to weaken the plants, and melon })lants do not 
fruit well unless they are grown stubby. To guai J against cut- 
ting winds, which are prevalent in the early part of me season, 
it will be advisable to fasten a slip of bast majtting along the back 
of the franae to fold over the opening whHe airtis admitted ; this 
will soften the air as it passes into the frame. Water, at the 
j'oots of the plants, must be given very s^)ariugly : indeed, when 
they have the depth of soil that I have recommended, it will not 
be necessary to give them any more of.lliat element than a slight 
sprinkling over the foliage occasionally in fine weather, and a 
little manure water at the roots when their fiuit is swelling off’, 
which aids them gwifitly whilst they are in jhat stage of their 
growth. An extreme portion, however, must be guarded against ; 
as there is nothing in th« culture of tlie melon that is so perniciotfs 
as an excess of water at the roots; not even excejiting the Persian 
vafieties, which, I find^ are apt to have their thin and tender skin 
burst by this means. 

I cover ftie surface of the soil in the bed w^ith fine pit or river 
sand, in place of the general practice of laying down slates or 
{)antiles, which form a secure* harbour for w^ooillice. The sand 
answers the same purpose as slates, and also effectually excludes 
woodlice from the frame. Many cures have ^leen prescribed for 
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these pests in melon, pine, and other pits, where they harbour in 
the walls, &c. ; there is none better than introducing a few toads 
into melon pits. In pine pits, they can easily be destroyed by 
pouring water on the bark and walls while turuii,'g, and dashing 
the walls with hot lime-water. 

For all my crops of melons, except the first of each sort, I 
prefer plants raised from cuttings, of which 1 plant three in each^ 
light; but this method is fully described “in a former volume by 
Mr. Alexander Forsyth, 

The sorts that I grow are the Black Siam, and Cuthiirs 
scarlet flesh, as early varieties ; the Egyptian green flesh, Don- 
kins’s improved, the Ispahan, and Gennek Persian, for flavOur, 

Norton^ January 1. 1842, 


Art. XV. On the Cultivation and Management of Pear Trees^ prior 
to their being trained against a Wall, including Horizontal ana Fan 
Training. By A Lover of Horticulture. 

First, for a horizontal-trained tree, which has been one year 
grafted, containing three shoots of equal strength, the centre 
shoot should be trained from the graft perpendicularly, and the 
two side-shoots should also be trained from their earliest ap- 
pearance; which, if attended to, is so much easier done than by 
the usual mode of allowing the three shoots to grow up the first 
year from the graft in their own rude crooked way, which 
position pears are naturally inclined to pursue. For a fan- 
trained tree of the, first year’s growth, I select two shoots of 
equal strength, not allowing more to grow' the fijist season. 
Plants of the above description 1 have removed, in the month of 
November, from the spx)t on which they were grafted, to n very^ 
different quarter of land, with the best success. The ground in 
which they are to be replanted should be trenched as deep as 
practicable, and, if necessary, the subsoil should be inoved ; but, 
in general, I think it best to leave it undisturbed. These trees 
I plant at a distance of 3 ft, apart^ and ,ii] the course of two 
years they make fine trees,, quite large enough to plant against a 
wiall, where I make a preparation of goo^l loamy maiden earth, 
from 2^ ft. to 3 ft. deep, and from 10 ft. to 12 ft. wdde, for 
the reception of the trees. If the soil is of a strong clayey sub- 
stance, it should be thoroughly drained, tliat it may lie healthy. 
If gravelly or sandy, I would recommend it to be^ taken out 
1 ft. or more, soil to be substituted, and the 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
on the top, as before mentioned, of gfood loamy edrth. V^hen 
th«se trees are in their placefs against a wall, they are at g, dis- 
tance of from 12 ft. to 15 ft. apart. 
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The centre shoot of horizontal trees should be cut back from 
three to five eyes. The fan trees should be cut back according to 
their strength, until the wall is filled up with shoots from 9 in. 
to 15 in. apart| A pear wall, if well managed, may be filled in 
about seven or nine years ; and, by attending to them in the fol- 
lowing manner, the trees may in that time be in a good bearing 
state. 

The second year after planting I take up the trees*" in the 
month of November, and do not allow a root to be injured. All 
cross or owr-strong roots should be cut away; the border 
should be well worket^ up, and a few barrows of good maiden 
loan^»l)ould be add^d to each tree : then be careful, in planting 
the trees, to spread all their roots out as regularly as you would 
train their branches, and the nearer the surface the better. If 
the tree the next year be too strong, pursue the same course ; 
and you will find, by adopting this mode of treatment, in the 
before-mentioned number of years, you may have a wall covered 
with good fruitful trees: whereas, nine times out of ten, you 
see nothing but wood of the most unfruitful description. 

1 have, in the course of the last twenty years, grown about 
250 sorts ; and, by constantly removing the tree^s, I have had a 
good crop of fine pears on trees not more than four years old. 
By this method you may remove a tree of twenty years of age. 
I have made it rny constant practice, to make a solution of soft 
soap and sulplyu*, mixed with soot and cow-dung, and to have 
the trees painted with it in the beginning of February, when I 
always recommend pears to be pruned and nailed. 

Exeter^ Janiia7y 2. 1842. 


Art. XVI. Preserving Green Peas from Birds. 

By J. WlGHTO^N. 

Gardeners are well aware that birds often injure their crops of 
peas by puncturing, pr rather ripping up, th*e pods, for the sake 
of their contents. The house sparrow and the large titmouse 
are very mischievous in this respect, and it is difficult to prevent 
them from doing so either by trapping or shooting; for the 
former bird is very shy of a trap, and, ilt the period alluded to, 
tile latter is so ad roilf amongst rows of peas that he can scarcely 
be got sight of. 

As these birds seldom attack peas until the autumn, I am led 
to t]^ink they are compelled to do so.ibr want of more favourite 
IbocJ. In this opinion I am confirmed by repeated observations. 
Last season I had a row of wheat standing near to my peas, and 
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I found that the former was invariably attacked in preference to 
the latter, so that I conclude that if the simple means alluded 
to were adopted, our crops of ^reen ])eas might be preserved 
uninjured. Many, no doubt, will object to thij^ plan, on the 
score that it is absurd to feed such destructive enemies to our 
crops; but when it is known tha,S with the exception of the 
bulfinch, the most of birds frequenting our gardens are more 
useful than otherwise, the objection will* be overcome. The 
good they do as scavengers, and in destroying insects, far out- 
weighs the thefts they commit ; and surely their presence adds 
much to the living beauty of a gtirden. ^ 

I may mention thitt bee-keepers have l\ grudge agaiirsV the 
large titmouse, on the ground that he cats their bees. I can- 
not clear him from this charge, still 1 tliink it is exaggerated. 
Mr. Mudie says, “ the birds hawk for insects upon the w ing ; 
they catch bees in that way, and also hover about and pick them 
up when they are busy in the nectaries of flowers.” In vain 
have I tried to ascertain if that be fact. I question if the bird 
attacks bees at all, except in winter, when the weather is severe. 
He may at that season be seen hovering about apiaries, picking 
up the dead bees ; and when bard pressed, he has the slyness 
to rap at the entrance of the hives, and snap up the inmates as 
they appear. 

But, to return to my subject, the plan mentioned will not 
keep off the thievish jays from peas. Shooting a»' trapping must 
be resorted to. When caught, it is useless to hang them up, 
with the view of frightening away their neighbours, for they 
will perch close beside the dead ; neither is the cruel plan of 
leaving a bird screechiiig all day in a trap of any use ; indeed, it 
only brings more to see what is amiss. The jay, though a shy 
bird, is not frightened, lijce the rook, by this barbarous plan. All ^ 
kinds of birds soon get used to scarecrows. I differ from those 
that put faith in coloured yarn b(*ing a sure one. 

I have forbade the bulfinch a place in the garden, because he 
destroys the buds of tiecs and bushes, and does nothing I am 
aware of to compensate foi such a loss. Xhib not the case 
with the house sparrow ; it Js astonishing the quantity of cater- 
pillars he destroys. In the breeding season, it is said, that a 
pair of these birds will destroy 3,400 in a week. If I am not 
mistaken, some assert lliat the bulfinch only attacks buds for 
the insects they contain, but tlic havoc he* commits is certainly 
too great to allow of this idea. Still I am of opinion that he 
only attacks buds wlien seeds, his favourite food, are scarce. 
Some blame the sparrow aijd the large tiknouse for pick ing^oqt 
th^ud of gooseberries, but this I never could discover, dur- 
ing last February, the buds of my gooseberry bushes were 
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destroyed by birds, and though the individuals just mentioned 
were blamed for it, I accidentally discovered a pair of bulfinches 
very busy in committing the mischief. 

Cosscy (iard^ns^ Jan, 4 . 1842 , 


• REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Transactions of the Horticidtural Society of London, Second 
Series. Vol.Jl. Part y. 4to. London, 1840. 

\Con tinned from tkc “ Gardenei^^x Magazine^ for 1840, p. 513.) 

38. Meteorological Journal. 

39. Upon raising Coniferous Plants from Seed. By Mr. George Gordon, 
Under Gardener in the Hardy Department of the Society’s Garden. Read 
Dec. 3.‘ 1839. 

This is a most valuable and satisfactory article, and will be of great use at 
the present time, when so many seeds of pines and firs are being sent home 
from Mexico and the Himalayas. Seedlings of the ^bietinae, more especially 
of the genus Pinus proper, are extremely subject to damping off just above 
the ground, when they have newly come up, and for a few days afterwards, 
more particularly in wet weather. To avoid this evil, Mr. Gordon “ tried the 
effect of sowing the seeds in various mixtures of peat, sand, and loam, mixed 
in various proportions from nearly all sand to nearly all peat or loam, as well 
as sand, loam, and peat separately, and also leaf mould, a soil strongly recom- 
mended by some, but in all respects as bad as peat ilself. Different depths, 
too, were tried, freftn laying the seeds on the surface of the earth, to covering 
them three fourths of an inch deep. The pots or pans in which the seeds 
were sown were placed in various temperatures, from the open air to the hot- 
bed ; some of them were even placed over the hot flue ; some were covered 
with a bell-glass ; others were left exposed. The rtfsult of my experience is, 
that the system hereafter detailed is the only certifin and*surc pne for Coniferae 
of all kinds.” 

There are some species, however, which Mr. Gordon finds succeed tole- 
rably well if sown in the open air, provided the seeds are fresh. “ These are 
more especially species of Picen, Abies, Larix, and Cedrus, as well as of 
Juniperus, Cupressus, and Thiya ; but they n?ust be sown as early as possible 
in the sprir«;or suintjicr, for, if sown in the autumn or winter, they also are 
subject to damp ofl’, particularly if any artificial lieat is used ; a thing abso- 
solutely necessary if the seeds are sown in winter, or Rave been long gathered, 
or damaged by being ofePheated^n the journey.” • 

If the following rules arc attended to, many coniferous seeds now rejected 
as worthless will be found Jo succeed ; — • 

“ 1. Always to sow the seeds directly they are received, whether in mid- 
winter or midsummer, or any other time of the j'ear. 

2. Always to sow the seeds in jmre loam ; not to use the least particle of 
peat, and as little sand as possible. All the seeds experimentally sown in 
peat, or an^^mixture in which it was used, damped off) especially when there 
was more peat than loam used in the mixture. The only chance of saving 
young plants noised in suc|^ a uompost is to keep them as dry as possible, and 
to [Ibt them off the first or second da;^ affer they are fairly up ; for, if left 
twewty-four hours longer, it is very probable they will nearly all have daiUped 
off, particularly if a little water is given, or it happens to be damp or wet 
weather at_the time. - * 
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“ 3. Always to sow the seeds in dry loam ; to give very little water until 
the seeds are fairly up, and then only sparingly. 

**4. To cause the seeds to vegetate as quickly as possible after sowing, 
more particularly if the seeds are old or damaged, taking great care, how- 
ever, that, before they are fairly above ground, they are repoved to a much 
cooler place, where there is plenty of light and air, and tlrey can be secured 
from frost, 

“ 5. Not to let the young seedlings remain very long in the seed-pots before 
they are potted off, and to give plenty of air to them after they are potted, 
with as little artificial heat as possible. ' 

“ 6. Always to plant them out in the open ground after the second year. 
If pines are kept any length of time in pots, especially if not regularly shifted 
twice a year, their roots becomtf pot-bound ; and as they are a race of plants 
which make few roots, and those alwayf near the gurface of the ground, they 
are almost sure, if confined many years in pots, to be blown over opAj one 
side ; and, when this has once happened, they hardly ever become firm, or 
make handsome trees.” 

40. On the Improvement of the Wild Carrot, By INI. Vilniorin, F. M. H. 8. 

Read March 3. 1840. 

This paper contains the history of an experiment noticed in our Volume 
for 1840, p. 290., by which INI. Vilmorin, in the course of four generations, 
raised between 1833 and 1839, succeeded in obtaining carrots from the wild 
carrot nearly as good as those in cultivation. M Vilmorin began by sowing 
seeds of the wild carrot in rich soil, and transplanting the roots, and saving 
seeds from them ; and he repeated the operation four times, always choosing 
the plants which had the largest and most succulent roots. The experiment 
is interesting, as showing how readily some plants may be civilised ; and it 
is impossible to say to what extent this may be carried in the vegetable 
kingdom. * 

f 

41. f/pon forcing the Peach Tree. By Mr. Robert l‘>riniiton, Gardener to 
Sir Philip Ge Malpas Grey Kgerton, Bart., M.l\, F.H.8., Oulton Park, 
Cheshire. Read Jan. 21. 1840. 

The house has metallic* sa'»h-bars, is 30 ft- long, 12 ft. wiile, and 3 ft. high in 
front, with a trellis lutder the roof, and 14 in. from it ; cxt ejjt fa the base 
of the trellis, which is 3 ft. trom titc front sa^he‘^, in onler to allow of a walk 
to give air. The roof is at ap angle of oO , and is eonKC(|uentlv rather steep 
than flat. The front sashes rest on a low wall, built on arches, and the tree, 
a noblesse peach, is planted inside; consequent l\, it has roots both wnhm tlie 
house and without. The housc,«b\uU by Mr. Jom-s ot Birmingham, is heated 
him with hot water. The lap of the cUiss is eurviUnear and eV^sed, except 
a small hole in the centr^ of the curve for the cscajK^ of comlen.sc'tl steam. 
The border was excavated to the deptli of 42 in., and the width of 21 ft. The 
subsoil is a clean red simd, presenting an fnclineu sur/ace of tiearly 1 in, 
to \ ft. • \ 

** After laying a complete system of drainage, t\te.whole surface was covered 
1 ft. in depth with old bricks and stones on this was laid 3 in. of lime rub- 
bish, out of which all small' particles had been carefully sifted. The lime 
rubbish being formed to an even surface, was covered entirely over with thki 
turfs of heath soil, cut about 1 ft.. square, and placed liorizontully, barely 
touching each other; and, finally, a sprinkling of small gravel^stoncs was 
swept into all the crevices : the whole wa;^ now coveretl to the depth of 24 in. 
with a compost as follows : 

“ Good maiden loam, fresh from ai^ old pasture, half-way between strong 
and fight, of a yellow colour, 12; leaves from the park, in a fresh state*, 3 ; 
horse-dung, 2 ; sharp sand, 1 ; bone waste, 2. These ingredients were, of 
course, thoroughly blemfed together. • , 
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“ The largest, cleanest, and best-formed tree on the open walls was selected ; 
and the roots, having been cut the year previous to check luxuriance, were, of 
course, in good condition for removal. The greatest care was taken during 
the process of removal, as to preserving the roots free from wounds, &c., but 
no soil was left awering to them ; they were, however, kept continually wet 
until the tree was^fixed in its proper situation. The tree was so large that it 
required ten men to carry it to the hole ; and, after having all the wood care- 
ful!} strapped together in groups, ft^was lifted through the roof of the house, 
and thence lowered into its situation. The time of removal was the end of 
January. The pruning-kitlfe had been most severely aj)plied to the young 
wood previously to removal, more especially as regards thinning ; but the old 
wood was not interfered with, as 1 have a strong objection to cutting large or 
old wood from peach trees, unless in cases of strong necessity. 

“ The tree, once placed ^n its situation, every fibre was of course as care- 
fully trained as the shoqfs, taking care to carry a large portion of the superior 
roots through the front arches into the outside border. In the first week 
of February the tree was dressed all over with a mixture of soft soap, sul- 
phur, and tobacco- water, rubbed carefully into every crevice ; and, when 
perfectly dry, the wounds caused by pruning were coated over with thick 
paint.” 

About the middle of February forcing commenced, with 50° of heat by 
day, and 36° by night. Morning and evening, all the season, the house was 
profusely steamed, except at the flowering time, and during the ripening of 
the fruit. After the blossoms were set, the temperature was increased slowly, 
and for some weeks was about 60° as the highest by day, and 38° generally as 
the lowest by night. Sometimes it was as low us 34-° at night, when the fruit 
were as large as peas, without any mischief being done. “ The tree ripencil 
about eight dozen of very good peaches in the same summer in which it was 
planted ; and during tliat, with the succeeding seven years, it has produced at 
least 2400 large and fine fruit. The largest peach Mr. Errington gatiicred 
from this tree wej^hed 12^ oz.; but he gathered hundreds of fromOoz. to 
11 oz. in weight, The tree, in December, 1839, when Mr. Errington wrote 
his paper, was exposed to the weather, and was fuU of cxccUeni wood, cover- 
ing completel} the trellis, a surface of 4SO ft."* 

The following account of the general iivanageinent of the peach tree, as 
practised at Dulton l*ark, is so excellent that we gi\c it entire, in Mr, Erring- 
ton’s own ^ords : — • • 

“ I will begin with the root; and this leads me to remark that the peach, 
, ill iin opinion, as well as most other lender friyt m^es, is planted in borders 
fur t<io deep, as well as too rich. It is of course, imperati\e i>u the plantiT 
to take the utimist care that no stagiiation t»f an} kind Ih’ permitted to take 
place, not oulv as regards ilrainatre, but in #liooMng soil of a j>rof>er texture. 
A loam, about balf-wu\ between stiff and sandy, I find tlic last; and, in my 
opinion, the Ics.s manure is mixed with it the better, /providing tfie Joa/ii 
be wbai is termed ‘maijen soil,’ from old rest land. If any manure be con- 
sidered necessary, it should be dbiefly bone manure, on account of its decoiii- 
posing very slowdy, and, of course, gradiialh ennciiing the soil. It is by the 
wasteful and indiscreet use of dung that the peach is forced to produce 
* robbers,’ or over-luxuriant wood; and if these rolibers arc not stopped with 
the finger and thumb, when only a few eyes in length, the necessary conse- 
<|uence is, that the true bearing wood is both robbed of its due share of sap, 
by the exclusion of light, and prevented from attaining u due degree of ripe- 
ness. If peach trees show any signs of weakness after bearing a few ye. rs in 
soil of the description 1 have recoiqmeiidcd, the remedy is (jiiite simple ; it is 
onl^ having rticourse to 4op-dressing, luyipg it on heavily in the winter, and 
removing a portion in the spring* ; hetwy to[)-dressing is, in ray opinion, ex- 
treifiely pernicious in the growing season. If this is not sufficient to renovate 
the tree, it is easy to add a prepared compost in a trench at the extremity of 
the roots* If any unii^essary luxuriance takes place in any of the iVu’t 
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trees under my care, I cut the points of the roots without hesitation, taking 
care to reduce them in proportion to the degree of superfluous luxuriance. 
This root-cutting system I have pursued for seven years at least, and find it 
eveiy thing that can be desired. * 

“ With regard to winter pruning, I am not aware that bhere is anything 
peculiar in my practice, unless it be that I thin my young wood to a very great 
extent. This may alarm some persons, who may be afraid of not getting sufii* 
cient fruit ; but this plan, with a continual thinning and disbudding in summer, 
so as to lose no sunshine on the leaves of the shoots intended for the next 
year’s crop, renders the buds so plump and well ripened that there need be no 
fear in that respect. 

“ After the winter pruning, I immediately stop every wound made by the 
knife, and every place whence proceeds guimny exudations, with a cout of 
thick white paint : this painting, if J may so term at, is repeated, and perhaps 
a third time, on all the larger wounds. This 1 havcefound of emineift use ; 
for I believe it is a tolerably well known fact, that the entrance of air ami 
moisture into such wounds is, in many eases, the cause of premature deea^’. 
The wounds being dressed in this manner, 1 immediately stove the house with 
sulphur, blended with sawdust, and burnt in shallow' pans, ami afterwards 
dress the tree over two or three times with soft soap, sulphur, ami tobacco- 
water, brushing it carefully into every bud and crevice with a painting brush. 
This mixture is not made so strong as recommemied by some of our gardening 
authors, as I depend much on the careful brushing and flooding everv part of 
the tree. 

“ At the commencement of forcing, the same routine is pursuetl as before 
described : and I may here remark on the evil effects of high temperature 
at night ; for, as J before observed, I have had iny thermoinettT as low as 
at night, when the fruit w'as as large as peas, without any injury whatever. 
Now this has been through sheer necessity ; for, in my anxiety to get fruit 
early, 1 should have kept it probably to nearly 50°, could I have obtained 
that heat ; but I am convinced that it would have been worse for the tree ; 
for one of the necessary consequences that ensues in a case of the kind is the 
elongation of the internocle, as botanists term it, which lengthening, if it he 
not the cause, is well known as a sign of barrenness. From the period that 
the fruit arc beginning to swell off, until they commence ripening, my trees 
have most copious s}' ringings and steamings ; excepting that, in the months 
of February or March, in cold dull weather, I urn a little more \bggardly of 
water, taking care especially, that, if 1 syringe in the afternoon, it be done 
early, so as to have the leavcs,dry by the evening ; as a temperature of .‘U® to 
40° by night and a wet leaf would by no means tigree. The house is, of course, 
fumigated twice or thrice, or, in fact, on the vei } first appearance of green fly! 
As for red spider, I seldom, by this management, see one. 

“ The young wood, through all the growing period, receives^ the utmost 
attention. Every robbe^^ is stopped with the finger and thumb as soon as 
about four eyes or buds long ; every superfluous shcv>t that is not wanted for 
the next year’s bearing is taken away , and all the inferior shoots, which are 
much below the proper strength, arc trained w ith the growing points as nearly 
perpendicular as possible, in order to decoy the sap into them. 

“ As soon as 1 perceive the least change towards ripening in the fruit, I 
stop the points of all the young wood, with the exception of a few of the 
weaker shoots at the lower part of the tree ; and these I keep growing until 
the end of the season, in order to get, ns I before observed, as niuch sup in 
them as possible. In the course of their ripening, abundance of air is given, 
both night and day, and every leaf which shades the fruit is entirely removed! 

1 need scarcely advl, that they cannot ripen ‘too» .slowly : th<5 slower ^liey 
ripen, if not aheolutely starved, the better. Syringing is, of course, withheld 
altogether, as well as the steaming; but, as soon as the last fruit is gathered, 
tlie tree is completely hjqttered with water, morning and evening, and the 
house shut up early in the afternoon, with a thermometer of 90° to 95° of 
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sun-heat when it can be obtained ; and this course is persisted in until the 
leaves turn colour, when the heat by sunshine is allowed to range even hi^er 
still : I have had it as high as 100® at from three to four o’clock in the alter* 
noon. By these means tlie wood is most completely ripened, and, in pruning, 
cuts more like oik tluiu peach wood. During all the ripening process, the 
border inside the louse is allowed to become very dry indeed ; in fact, water 
is entirely withheld from the moment the least appearance of change in a 
single peach is p( rceived towards aipening. 

“ An opinion once prevailed very generally, that peaches would not aftswer 
long under glass, unless thg lights were removed during the rest season ; this 
is, however, quite erroneous, as the lights have never been taken off the tree in 
question since it was planted. Before 1 conclude, 1 must just observe, that, 
without cleanliness in the leaf and wood, no soil or mode of training whatever 
can answer long for the peach.’’ 

(TV) be roiUhiiicd.) 


Ari.II. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture^ Botany ^ 
Rurn* irchnectiircy lately published, with some Account oj'those 
considered the more interesting. 

Tin: Book of the Farm. By Henry Stephens, Editor of the ** Quarterly 
Journal o( Agriculture.” 8\o. Part I. To be completed in 12 Parts. 
Ni ncroii.'- copper-filatc engravings, and above 200 w'oodcuts. Edinburgh, 
1842. 

Tliis work, its author informs us, is intended as a guide to those who w'ish 
to become practical farmers. It will be divided into three portions ; the first 
showing the pupil the difficulties which he has to encounter in acquiring a 
competent knowlec^ge of farming as a profession ; the second, details of various 
kinds of British farming, pointing out that wdiich the author reckons the best 
under given circumstances; and tlie third accompau tfp .orng fermer into 
the w'orld, and acquaints him how to look about for a prope** f'nn. 

From this skeleton of the plan our readers will that the w'ork promises 
to be one of an original description. The only book of the kind that we 
recollect is *0110 that was commenced, about forty-five yeitrs ago, by Mr. 
Skirving of Stratliruddv, but which was never completed. The reader will 
• not expect, in the Book of the Farm^ disciissions*on the new specific manures, 
or recommendations of practices not already tried and proved ; nevertheless, 
“ the applications of chemistry and vegetable physiolojiy,” in explanation of 
the various phenomena developed in the operations of husbandry, will be 
given by Dr. *1101117 K. Madden. 

The number before us consists of fourteen articles, wdth the following 
titles ; — , * 

1. Of the Difficulties wbieb fhe young Farmer hhs to encounter at the 
Outset of learning practical Husbandry. 2, Of the Means of overcoming 
those Difficulties. 3. Of frhe Kind of Information to he found in existeht 
Works on Asriciiltiire. 4. Of the C’onstriiction of the Book of the Farm. 
5. Of the existing Methods of learning practical Hushandrv'. 6. Of the 
Establishment of iScientific Institutions of practical Agriculture. 7. Of the 
Evils attendant on Landowners neglecting to learn practical Agriculture. 
8. Of Experimental Farms as Places for instruction in Farming. 9. A few 
Words to young Farmers who intepd emigrating as agricultural Settlers to 
the Colonies. • 10. Of the«KirM of Educatipn best suited to young Farmers. 
11. Of the dirterent Kinds of Farming. • 12. Of choosing the Kind of Farm- 
ing. *13. Of selecting a Tutor-Farmer for teaching Farming. 14. Of the 
Pupilage. , 
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From the author’s knowledge and experience, the work may l>c safely and 
strongly recommended as likely to answer the end in view ; notwithstanding 
its quaint title, the fanciful unfarmcr-Iike titlcjmgc, and the quotations from 
Shakspearc at the head of each article; all which, n\c certainly tliink, are not 
in good taste. ') 

Liebig's Chemistnf, in its Applivniion to Agriculture ami Vhpsiology. '^d cilition, 
with very numcroys additions. 

** The author has enriched the present edition with many valuable additions ; 
allusion may be particularly made to the practical illustration of his j»rincij)lcs 
furnished in the supplementary Chapter on Soils. The analyses of soils con- 
tained in that chapter will serve to point out the culpable negligence exhibited 
in the examination of English soils. Even in thi* anahses of professionjd 
chemists, published in dctiil, and wdth every aflccVation of accuracy, tji* esti- 
mation of the most important ingredients is ncglccVcd. llow rarely do we 
find phosphoric acid among the products of their analyses ? potash and soda 
would appear to be absent from all soils in the British territories ! Yet these 
are invariable constituents of fertile soils, and are conditions indispensable to 
their fertility.*' 

The following are extracts from the supplementary Chapter on Soils : — 

“ The fertility of a soil is much influenced by its physical [)roperties, such 
as its porosity, colour, attraction for moisture, or state of disintegration. But 
independently of these conditions, the fertility depends upon the chemical 
constituents of which the soil is composed. 

“ We have already shown, at considerable length, thiit those alkalies, earths, 
and phosphates which constitute the ashes of plants are perfectly indispen- 
sable for their development ; and that plants cannot flourish upon soils from 
which these compounds are absent. The necessity of alkalies for the vital 
processes of plants will be obvious, when we consider that almost all the dif- 
ferent families of plants are distinguished hy containing certain acids, differing 
very much in composition ; and further, that these acids do not exist in the 
juice in an isolated state, but generally in combination with certain alkaline or 
earthy bases. The juice of the vine contains tartaric acid, that of the sorrel 
oxalic acid. It is quite obvious that a peculiar action must be in operation in 
the organisation of the ^ine and sorrel, by means of which the generation of 
tartaric and oxalic add is effected ; and also that the same actiop must exist 
in all plants of ftie same genus. A similar cause forces corn plants to extract 
silicic acid from the soil. The number of acids found in different plants is 
very numerous, but the mosf common are those which we have .already men- 
tioned ; to which may be added acetic, malic, citric, aconitic, maleic, kinovie 
acids, &c. 

“ When we observe that the proper acids of each family of plants are never 
absent from it, we must admit that the plants bclomiing to that? family could 
not attain perfection, ifithe generation of their peculiar acids were preVented. 
Hence, if the production of tartaric a'dd in the vine ere rendered impossible, 
it could not produce grapc.s, or, iu other words, would not fructify. Now the 
generation of organic acids is prevented in the vine, and, indeed, "in all plants 
which yield nourishment to men and animals, when alkalies arc absent from 
the soil in which they grow. The organic acid.s in plants are very rarely found 
in a free state ; in general, they are in combination with potash, soda, lime, or 
magnesia. Thus, silicic acid is found as silicate of [lotash ; acetic acid as ac*e- 
tate of potash or soda; oxalic acid as oxalate of potash, soda, or tfmc; tartaric 
acid as bitartrate of potash, &c. The potash, soda, lime, and magnesia in 
these plants are, therefore, as indispensable for their existence^ as the carbon 
from which their organic acids are produced. ' ^ ^ 

“ In order not to form an erroneous conclusion regarding the processes of 
vegetable nutrition, it must be admitted that plants require certain salts for 
the sustenance of theiri*vital functions, the acids of which salts exist either irr 
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the soil (such ns silicic or phosphoric acids) or are generated from nutriment 
derived from tlie atmosphere. Hence, if these salts are not contained in the 
soil, or if the hiises necessary for their production be absent, they cannot be 
formed ; oi‘, in odicr words, plants cannot grow in such a soil. The juice, 
fruit, and leaves J’a plant cannot attain maturity, if the constituents necessary 
for their formation are wanting, and salts must he viewed as such. These 
salts do not, however, occur simultaneously in all plants. Thus, in saline 
plants, soda is the only alkali foftnd ; in com plants, lime and potash form 
constituents. Several contain both soda and potash, sonic both potasn and 
lime, whilst others contain potash and magnesia. The acids vary in a similar 
manner. Thus one plant may contain phosphate of lime; a second, phosphate 
of magnesia ; a third, an alkali combined with silicic acid ; and a fourth, an alkali 
in comhinatioli with a vegetable acid. The respective quantities of the salts 
re(|mred by plants are verj^ unequal. •The aptitude of a soil to produce one, 
hill •ut another, kind ^f plant, is due to the presence of a base which the 
former reijuires, and the absence of that indispensable for the development of 
the latter. Upon the correct knowledge of the bases and salts requisite for 
the sustenance of each plant, and of the composition of the soil upon which 
it grows, depends the whole system of a rational theory of agriculture ; and 
that knowledge alone can explain the proce.ss of fallow-, or furnish us with the 
most advantageous methods of affording plants their projier nourishment. 

“ (live — so says the rational theory — to one plant such substances as are 
necessary for its development , but spare those which are not reijuisite, for the 
production of other plants that require them. 

“ It is the same with regard to these bases as it is with the water which is 
necessary for the roots of various plants. Thus, w'hilst one plant flourishes 
luxuriantly in an arid soil, a second requires much moisture, a third finds ne- 
cessary this moisture at the commencement of its development, and a fourth 
(such as potatoes) after the appearance of the blossom. It would be very 
erroneous to present the same quantity of water to all plants indiscriminately. 
Yet this obvious principle is lost sight of in the manifrin^ of plants. An em- 
pirical system of agriculture has administered the same kind of manures to all 
plants ; or, when a selection has been made, it was not based upon a know- 
ledge of their peculiar characters or composition. 

“ The most important grow th in England is that of w'hcat j then of barley, 
oats, beans, and turnips. Potatoes are only cultivated to a great extent in 
certain localities; rye, beet-root, and rape-seed, ^ot vety gewerally. Lncern 
is only known in a few districts, whilst red clover is found universally. Now, 
the selection of inorganic manures for these plants imiy be fixed upon by an 
' examination of the composition of their ashes. Thus, wheat must be cultivated 
in a soil rich in silicate of potash. If this soil is formed from feldspar, mica, 
basalt, clinkstone, or indeed of any materiaU which disintegrate w-ith facility, 
crops of wh^at and barley may be grown upon it for many centuries in succes- 
sion. Bat, m order to support an uninterrupted succession, the annual disin- 
tegration must be sufficiently great to render soluble a quantity of silicate of 
potash sufficient for tl7c*slq)ply^>f a full crop of w'h«at or barley. If this is 
not the case, the soil must either be allowed to lie fallow' from time to time, 
or plants may be cultivate^l upon it which contain little silicate of potash, •or 
the roots of which arc enabled to penetrate deeper into the .soil than corn 
plants in search of this salt. During this intervid of repose, the materials of 
tlie soil disintegrate, and potash in a .soluble state is liberated on the layers 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere. When this has taken place, rich 
crops of wl^at may be again expected. 

“ The alkaline phosphates, as well as the pho.sphatcs of magnesia and linit.,are 
necessary for the production of all corn plants. Now, bones contain the latter, 
but^one of the former, salts. Tfie.se inust* therefore, be furnished by means 
of night-soil, or of iirinc, a manure which is particularly rich in them. Wood 
ashes have been found very useful for wheat in calcareous soils ; for these 
ashes contain both phospliate of lime and silicate of*potash. In like mannci; 
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stable manure and night-soil render clayey soils fertile, by furnishing the mag- 
nesia in which they arc deficient. The ashes of all kinds of herbs and decayed 
straw are capable of replacing wood ashes. 

A compost manure, which is adapted to furnish all thcL inorganic matters 
to wheat, oats, and barley, may be made, by mixing equal Inrts ol' bone dust 
and a solution of silicate of potash (known as solubtr glass in (ommercc), 
allowing this mixture to dry in the air, and then adding 10 or 12 parts of 
gypsum, with IG parts of common salt. Sflch a compost would ri nder unne- 
cessary the animal manures, which act by their inorganic ingredient^. Accord- 
ing to Berthicr, 100 parts of the ashes of wheat straw contain — 


Of matter soluble in winter 

- 

- 0-0 

Of matter insoluble in water 

- 

- 8^0 

Now 100 parts of the soluble matter coplain — 



Carbonic acid « 

- 

a trace 

Sulphuric acid 

- 

- 2*0 

Muriatic acid 

- 

- 13-0 

Silica 

- 

- 35-0 

Potash and Soda 

- 

- 500 



100*0 

100 parts of the insoluble matter contain — 



Carbonic acid 


0 

Phosphoric acid 


- V2 

Silica 


- 75*0 

Lime 


- 5*8 

Oxide of Iron and Charcoal 


- i0*0 

Potash 


- 8-0 



100*0 


“ The silicate of potash employed in the preparation of the compost de- 
scribed above must not deliquesce on exposure to the air, but must give a 
gelatinous consistence to the water in wdiicn it is dissolved, and dry to a white 
powder by exposure. It is only attractive of moisture when an excess of 
potash is present, which is apt to exert an injurious influence upon tlie tender 
roots of plants. ‘ In those cases where silicate of potiisli cannot iJc procured, 
a sufficiency of wood ashes will supply its place. 

“ All culinary vegetables, but particularly the Cruciferie, such as nuisturd 
(Sinapis alba and nigra), contain sulphur in notable quantity. The same is the 
case with turnips, the different varieties of rape, cabbage, celery, and red 
clover. These plants thrive best in soils containing sulphates ; hence, if tliese 
salts do not form natural constituents of the soil, they must be i?itroduced as 
manure. Sulphate of ammonia is the best salt for this purpose. It is most 
easily procured by the addition of gypsum or suljihat^ of iron (green vitriol) to 
putrefied urine. ,, 

“ Horn, wool, and hoofs of cattle, contain sulphur as a cdustituent, so that 
they will be found a valuable manure when udinihistered with soluule phos- 
phates (with urine, for example). 

“ Phosphate of magnesia and ammonia form the principal inorganic con- 
stituent of the potato ; salts of potash also exist in it, but in very limited 
quantity. Now the soil is rendered unfitted for its cultivation, ^ven though 
the herb be returned to it after the removal of the crop, unless some means 
are adopted to replace the phosphate cf magnesia removed in the bulbous 
roots. This is best effected by mixtures qf night-soil with brim, magnesian 
limestone, or the ashes of certain kinda of coal. 1 applied to a field of potatoes 
manure consisting of night-soil and sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), and 
obtained a remarkably ^arge crop. The manure was prepared by adding a 
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qiijintif) of siil[)hate of magnesia to a mixture of urine and faeces, and mixing 
till' whole with the ashes of coal or vegetable mould, till it acquired the con- 
sistence of a thick jmste, which was thus dried by exposure to the sun, 

“ There arc cerAin plants which contain either no [lotash, or mere traces of 
it. Such ai(‘ the |iT'p|>y (Papaver soinniferum), which generates in its organism 
a vegi'table alkaloid, Indian corn (Zca Ma>s), and Ilelianthus tuberosns. For 
jilants such as these the potash injthe soil is of no use, and farmers arc well 
aw'arc that they can be cultivated without rotation on the same soil, particu- 
larly when the herbs and stj*aw, or their ashes, are returned to the soil after 
the reapini^ of the crop. 

“ One c.uisc of* the favourable action of the nitrates of soda and potash must 
doubtless he, that through their agent} the alkalies w^hich are deficient in a 
• soil are furnished to it. Tims it has bgen found that in soils deficient in pot- 
ash, ^le nitrates of soda Hr potash have been vwy advanlageous ; whilst 
those, on the other hand, •which contain a sufficiency of alkalies, have experi- 
enced no beneficial eff’ccts through their means. In the application of manures 
to soils we should be guided by the geniral composition of the ashe'i of filants, 
whilst the manure applied to a particular plant ought to be selected with re- 
ference to the substances which it demands for its nourishment. In general, a 
manure should contain a large quantity of alkaline salts, a considerable [iro- 

i iortion of phosphate of magnesia, and a smaller proportion of phosphate of 
iine ; azotised manure and animoniacnl salts cannot be too frequently em- 
ployed.” 

After giving the chemical composition, in great detail, of thirty-eight different 
soils, chiefly in (iermany, the analysis of several English soils, by Dav}, is 
given, and after each are remark.s, pointing out its imperfection. 

“ Davy,” ba}s the author, “ has made several analyses of various fertile soils, 
and since his time numerous other analyses have been published ; but they are 
all so superficial, and in most cases so inaccurate, that we possess no means of 
ascertaining the comiio-nitiou or nature of English arahW land.” (p. ^iO. ) 

Next follow anal}1l( of soils in Sweden, Java, the West Indies, and North 
America. On an auaiysis, by Berzelius, of a soil in Sweden which produced 
the most abundant o ops, and had never been manured, it is observed of the 
operator — 

“ This great chemist has strangely omitted to detect ifi the soil potash, soda, 
chlorine, sulpj^iiric acid, and manganese. As this «oil is ^Jininq^it for its fer- 
tility, there cannot be the slightest doubt that .^il these ingredients must have 
existed in it in notable quantity.” (p. :^4I.) 

• These quotations will show the immense importance of the additions whicli 
arc made to this edition, which cannot fail to add to its already deserted 
celebrity. 

Thc^'ivil Engineer and Art hit eri's Jour nul for Ihll. 4to. 

77'f Snrrr?/or, Enginrery and A/r/tdeefy for 18>1. Ito. 

\V e have recommendcd*l)flth thest* works in prccetling volumes ; not, indeed, 
to be purchased by the gardener, who lias airmail} too many calls on him for 
books relating directly to his profession, but to the country gentleman and tlie« 
amateur of architecture and meclianical invention. Tlie gardener also, wdicre 
be can have an opportunity of reading these works, will find a variety of 
matters that can be brought to bear on his art ; such as inodes of beating and 
ventilciting, glazing, [lainting, measuring, draining, road-making, cK:e. 

• 

Taste: a Ttccture, By the Ilev. K. Jone.s, D.D., M.R.S. L., Ac. Pampfi. 

• pp. 44? London. 

The Author treats,,dn a discursive* and agreeable manner, of mental taste,* 
without losing sight of that moral taste, the truest purifier and preserver of all 
other taste ; a taste which regulates the heart, the princinles. and the life. 

3d Scr. — lg*12. II. 
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Art. III. LUeuuij Soliecs. 

The CiUi'ilioi pc Ool . — An engraxing and doM i iption of fJiis cflrhratc'd (u>(’ 
will sliorth he piibli'ilu'd ; the engraving bv M . Monkhnn^te, and f he de.sei ij)- 
tion bx C. Euiji.snn, author of AVi<Yt7/e.N of Scent ni on the JnJt.s^ and M*\cj'al 
other xxork". 

C\nt> /hntunis to thr Botnnu (f Indni^ bx AVilliam (iriilnh, is prep. ti mg tor 
publication by subscription. 


MISCELLANKOUS IXTElgaOKNCE. .. 

Art. I. General Aoitce.s, 

SjsaLE Trees in ]\iilc Stciurp. — 'I'lie great use of single frees in breaking 
the tbrmality of unsightlx lines; in \ar\ing an uninteresting surface ; in con- 
necting together scattered objects ; in forming pleasing groups, or handsome, 
curious, or singular individual objects, of themselves ; and as substitutes for 
clumps, is well known. Bv the liberal use of single trees, not only nume- 
rous plantations of small plants, surrounded by heilges or other fences, the 
true meaning or final efiect of which cannot be readily foreseen by a spectator, 
are avoided ; but a foundation is laid ibr forming a better idea of the future 
appearance of the scene, than by any other mode of planting whatever. 

Supposing each single tree to be nothing more than a straight stem or pole, 
it is only necessary for the “ prophetic eye ” to imagine cacli of these stems 
croxvned with a head pf br.inches, say three or four times the height, and txxo 
or three times the width, of tiie lengtii of the stem, t'uul the etfect of the 
scenery will be conceived xxith such a degree of accuracy, that an artist 
might represent it in a drawing. Tlie sterns being all of the same lieight, xxill 
diminish to thecae according to their distance from it, and b\ imagining the 
height and width of vach tree to diminish in proportion, all the masses ot‘ 
w’oodiness that xxill^exentivill} be formed, all the objects that will be concealeil, 
all the ojicn spaces and glades tiiat will be displaced, and all the foreground 
groups jhat will be produced, will be present in the miud’s eye of the aitist, 
and to the proprietor who* has a taste for landscape, as efleelixel) as xvorcE 
on paper convey ideas to a person who can read. 

There are only two objections that we haxe ever heard imi to tlic sulisti- 
tutiou of single or scattered trees for enclosed mas cs i)! joung plantations, 
xiz., that the trees xxill not grow f(»r vxaiit ot slidtcr, and ‘that the expense is 
too great to he incnrited. 

With respect to tlu’ first objetiion, we c(>n.sidec m a grt'al measure nu- 
gatory; so much so, that we, li.ive nexer et, in the ( ourse of upwanJs of 
thirty > ears’ experience, iiiet with a situation or a soil in which single trees 
would not grow and thrixe. Opinions of a contrary nature have arisen, as 
wc think, from improper liinds of trees having been planted; from improper 
modes of planting them ; and born an idea tiiat a great deal is gained in point 
of growth by drawing up in clumps trees intended to stand singly, and after- 
wards thinning out those which have served to protect them,^, We arc con- 
vinced from experience that in no soil or situation whatever is anything 
gained by growing trees in clumps which arc intended ultimately to stand 
single; at least as such chunks arc commonly ^nanaged, viz., left foj; many 
years without thinning, or thinned too late and too sparingly. The conse- 
cjuence is, that when all the .superfluous trees arc taken away, thosc'left as 
single objects, from 6eing exposed to a much greater degree of cold and of 
evaporation than they have been accustomed to, become stinted even in 
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the l)est sitiiJitions and soils, and mnaiii in that state for many years. The 
reason, we repeat, is, that l>y the nanoval of the sheltering trees, they have 
been, in elfeet, removed from a warm climate to one a great deal colder, 
against whu h thej thin bark is altogether insnflieient to protect them. 

"J'he improper *kimls of trees for planting singly, to which we refer as the 
second reason why so much has been said about shelter, are such as w ill not 
tl>rive in the given situation and soil; the improj)er mode of planting, alluded 
to as the third reason, is the negle<*t of stirring the soil and enriching it* with 
manure oi surface soil ; ai^fl the I'ourth reason is, the f)lanting of single trees 
with all llieir branches on. There is no situation in Britain, e\cept a few 
on tlie s(M-coast, in which the commou s3'camore v\ill not grow up singly 
into a ver\ hmidsonu? tr(‘e, and the same ma^ be said of the Norway maple 
• and the w iiite po[jIar. For smaller tr^'cs, we have the white-beam tree, the 
mountain ash, and the e^ler. The last also tl*ri\es exposed to the sea 
breeze ; and, with the s^a buckthorn, may be observed in great vigour on the 
east coast of Scotland, in the grounds of Gosford. Sa\ that we have only 
two large trees and tliree small ones fit for planting as sing’e objects, without 
shelter, in the most exjiosed situations in the island ; are not these sufficient 
to vary a park, and break the lines of masses ? 

Planting trees with all their brandies on may succeed very well in certain 
circumstances ; but to inure a tree to a situation where it is to stand singl}', 
it should cither be planted when not above I or 5^ feet in height; or sup- 
posing it to be 15 or 20 feet high, it should be taken up without any pre- 
vious preparation of the roots, headed down to 10 or 12 feet, and all the 
side immehes cut close offi: and in addition to this, if it should have been 
taken from the interior of a plantation, or the outside of one in a sheltered 
situation, the stem should be wound round with a straw rope, or branches 
and spray shouhl he tied round it from the root to the top. A tree so 
treated, having its fibrous roots to form, will produce only a few short 
branches the first se ason, and these will ripen and a«(>mmodatc themselves 
to the climate. '1‘lte second \car these branches will increase in length, and 
the third year they may he thinned out, leaving a leader and three or four 
side shoots to form the head. 

In more favourable situations, where twent\ or thirty different sorts of 
trees might lie [ilanted singly, we would follow mufh the same plan. We 
have seen it^ success in France, Germarn, and •Belgium ; e){cn in England, 
with common F'nglish elms and limes, and with several kinds of trees at 
Smallhury Green twenty )cars ago, when, the common being divided, an 
*alIotmcnt was made to Sir Joseph Banks. The trees, then naked slumps, 
arc now handsome objects. But, in fact, the practice is as old as EvcImi. 
All w'C wish is to revive it, and w'c hope soon^o give a practical exhibition of 
the plan on a park of nearl\ 5000 acres in the West of Scotland, and another 
of .lOP aere> m Kent. We have now gi\en our answer to the first ohjeition 
to single trees. * 

With K'sjieet to the •fcAmd ohjeetion, tlie expense, ive allow' tliat it is \ery 
great w'hen large trees are transplanted with their liranehes on; hut wdien the 
practice we have Just reeoyimiended is adopted, it must necessarily be eont- 
paratively moderate. A principal part of the exjiense will lie incurred in 
fencing, and this w ill depend on w hether the trecif arc to he /irotectcd against 
cattle and horses, or against sheep only. In the latter case, the steins may he 
protected to the heiglit of 3 ft., w'ith branches tied closely round them with 
tarred twine %r wire ; and in the former case, wc would merely clothe them 
3 or 4 feet higher. There are a great iiiaiiv ways of protecting single trees, 
but we know’ of none so ei^y at’ exe^ution, so cheap at first, and so casih 
rcpaii^d afterwards, as that which we haye flescribed. Of course it is not 
applicjahle to the pine and fir tribe when young, anil to young trees which 
have not a stem of at least I in. in thickness at 10 ft. from the ground; these 
must be protected by more expensive fences, placed dl such a distance from . 
t4)e tree as ^lat cattle, when reaching over them, ni^y not touch the branches. 
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The greater the iiiunber of single trees in a given spate, the less will be ifie 
injury ilone to caeh by animaU pasturing among them. 

Trees suitable lor our ino.le of planting singly ina\ be obtainctl from almost 
everv plantation of twenty or thirty years’ standing, and tVo|»i niativ nurseries. 
Tile i)riee of the tree in the latter case will vary with tbelkiml; Imt, in tlie 
former, wc have ascertainetl tliat in Kent tlie trees may be taken n|) from 
plantations not exceetling two miles distant, ]irnneil, brought to tlte spot, 
plantotl, and fenced, at Gd, per tree.* Tins includes trenching a circle 

of ground in winch to plant the tree, Oft. in diameter, and raising the soil 
within the circle I ft. high in the centre where the tree is to stand, b\ s»)il 
from the adjoining surface. 

When the saving of ground for pasturage made hy this mode of plantin:, 
as compared with planting in masses, is taken into consideration, wt‘ think it 
will be found not lesr. d(;sirable, in a pecuniary '])oint of view, than it; is in 
point of effect. ^ 

Forming clumps or masses, for the sake of ultimately producing trees, may 
have been very well adapted for the state of the country about the middle of 
the last century, when few or no trees large enough for transplanting singly 
could be procured from the nurseries, or from )oung plantations ; hut in the 
present day, when they can be obtained in abundance from both sources, we 
consider the practice as altogether unsuitable, and, in short, quite Ivehind our 
present state of knowledge and resources. By planting single trees, the 
ultimate effect, as we have already observed, is foreseen at once ; it is realiseil 
more and more every year as the trees advance in growth ; and, instead of the 
enjoyment of a place being deferred for a lifetime, it is, by the proprietor who 
has an eye for landscape, entered on immediately. 

To guard against misconstruction, it may be necessary to state that, when 
we use the words single tree, we never intend to mean a tree standing by 
itself, and unconnected with every other object, but a tree which, though 
standing singly, yet is, never so far distant from another tree, or from trees, 
as not to belong to the same group or mass. It is also V'> be observed, that 
we do not propose to head down or cut in trees of the pine and fir tribes. 
(Gard, Gaz., October 23. 1841.) 

PoUteiniis disinfected Manure has been ap|)Iied for the growth of turnips, 
at the rate of 64 liusheli per acre. There has been abundance pf rain to di- 
lute it, yet between tjie row*, so muiiiired, and others contiguous whicli had no 
manure, the difference in growth, as may he now' seen, is not such as is likely 
to balance the expense; nor does it seem probable that a beneficial result will 
be obtained. It seems to dnswer best in the form of manure water ; but in 
this way it is not equal to that obtained from farm-vard manure. Poittevin’s 
manure has been tiied with pelargoniums aiiil calceolarias »n jiots, and also 
in the open ground with various other plants ; effects in all cases have not 
proved it of more striking ntilitv than (Oiiunon night-^oil or aify other good 
iiiamire. In the open ’ground, \»hcie it was tried upon M square vards, the f) 
adjoining yards were planted with the same kinds, mj:( scarcely any difference 
of growth could be detected, ^'or annuals the manure was mixed with the 
soil in which they were potted in the following proportions, tV* 
it was used without mixture. The kinds s£*lccte*d were, Nenioplnla insfgnis, 
Impaticiis glandulifera and. other sorts of balsams, and sweet pea&. The 
plants of Nemophila and sweet peas all became sickly for the first ten days, 
blit began to recover in proportion to the weakness of the mixture, those re- 
covering first which were in soil with the smallest portion of m innrc ; some 
of those planted in manure alone, after becoming very sickly, upon being several 
times watered, recoveretl, and finally became more vigorous than any of the 
others, and of a much darker grtjcn Tlic pots were found to be free from 
worms for a long time, Impatiens glandulifera and others were potted jn the 
proportions and in manure alone. The plants (there were two of 

each) potted in became perceptibly languid; those in J very sickly, and 
were evidently much affected by the over-dose, but they began recover in 
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about ten days, and finally grew vigorously. Those in disinfected manure 
alone, after lingering Ibr about two months, eventually died, or rather rotted 
oJf above the pot. The following perennials were also tried as above stated, 
vi/., /Vrbeiia sor^ria, TerbcMia /eucrimVe.v, hybrid petunia, and iVtatice tata- 
nca. The nianfre had, as nearly as possible, the same effects as on the 
annuals, with this difference, that its action was much slower, and not so 
likely to kill the plants. With respect to shrubs, hardly any effect on their 
growth was observed, except when they were planted in inamire alone, .when 
in most cases they were killeil, particularly species of the /*inus ; probably 
trees and bard-wooded slirtibs require one or even tw o years beforii the effects 
of the manure are conspicuous. Nembphila insignis, Iinpaticns glanduHfera, 
and sweet peas w(‘re also potted in the same soil as belbrc, but they were top- 
th esseil with naif an inch of disinfected manure. They were also potted with 
half an inch of manure at t||e bottom (fl the pots ; in all eases the growth was in 
favoffi*^f those with the^nanure on the surface. The perennials, Terhena soro- 
ria, / erbena/eucra'hVcA, ami hybrid petunia, with half an ineb of disinfected ma- 
nure at the top of the pot, grew remarkably well, w ithout any symptoms of in- 
jury ; w'ith half an inch of the manure at the bottom of the pot, they also grew 
very well, but it was evident that those top-dressed were more vigorous and ro- 
bust than either those with the manure at the bottom, or those in the soil without 
any disinfected manure. The following were tried with the manure in a liquid 
state, viz., Iinpaticns triebrnis, glanduHfera, and Candida, all very strong-growing 
plants, and well adapted for trying the strength of the substance. Various 
other plants have also been watered with the liquid, and in ail cases with 
much benefit, more particularly those kinds which naturally grow with great 
vigour. After various trials, it was found that only 1 part in (50, or about one 
pint of disinfected manure to eight gallons of water, should he employed, and 
then the plants should only he watered with it once a week, or, if very slow- 
growing sorts, once in tw'o weeks. The manure is very powerful ; and taking 
the small portion required and the price (about Hd, per bushel) into 
consideration, it ^as merit, and deserves trying in the open ground on a 
much larger scale. The principal objection to its general introduction is, that 
it may be used too strong, and so destroy vegetation for the first season, or 
make plants sickly. If used in a dry state, it seems, m any quantity, almost 
sudden death to some plants, acting in the sum wa^^as dry salt ; it therefore 
should only be used in a liquid state. It may b^ mixed with rlie water, and 
used in ten^iinntes afterwards, just as well as if it hail l?ecn itiixed ten hours ; 
it then seems to lose the deleterious effects so destructive to vegetation. (Pro^ 
• cccduiffs of Iloit, Soc. for IH-H), p. 1S<8.) • 

Strong Hot toiu-hcat for and plenty of light, have been found very bene- 

fieial in the growth of these plants, but the experiments arc discontinued for 
the present season, as frame moisture withoilt bright light would prove iuju- 
rioijs to them. (//W., p. 187.) 

Cidtwaiion of the Nelumbium sjK'ridxtnn, — This season our plants have been 
ti'cated as follows; — were ji^cpt diy during the winter in a cool part of the 
plant stove at about 60 Fall. In February ^ic roots were ilividcd, and potted 
sejiaratcly in turfy loam; the pots were set in pans of water, the tenqierature of 
the house being 05° to 80^ * As they began to grow' they were set in the water, 
just tleep enough to allow their leaves to float. In April they were rcnio\ ed to a 
small stove devoted to the cultivation of fM-hidacem aiicl other select stove 
plants, where the temperature varied from to Gt)^, temperature of the water 
m the cisterjjs being about 76^^. In May the strongest specimen w as planted out 
in a water-tight box, ft. long, 1^ ft. wide, and IGin. deep, filled with loamy 
soil, having a little gravel on the top«to give it solidity, and allowing room for 
about 2 in. of water ovi'i* tiff" snrfat^" of the s»il. The box w'as jilunged into the 
bark bed, which raisctl the temperature of the soil and w ater in the box to 80^. 
This bottom beat was maintained iluring the summer, the temperature of the 
house varying from G6" to 95°, • 

The plafit continued to grow rapidly, sending up loaves ft. out of the’ 

K 3 . • 
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uater, the lar^^cst of iIjcih heii^g 1(» in. in tli<iiiu tiT ; aiul on tlu* refiirn t>r fine 
clear weather in Anijn.st the first flower .bud a[)pearetl. The jilant proved to 
be the red variety; its flowers, when fully expanded, increased 10,{ in. in dia- 
meter. and remained several da>sin perlection. It is muc^ largei and more 
beautiful than the flower of AVZ/iw/Zy/zo// luteum, the only otSer variety I have 
seen in flower. Another season I intend trymi; the eflects of a In Jut tem- 
perature at the roots. The plant which flpwered now occupies a sjiace of 
more than h^ft. in circumference. ( J. S.r//^ in ]*rort rdm^H of UorL Sor, for 
18-tO, p. 19'2.) 

Kfft'ct of Jfte in Trevt on the Qualitif of the I'nai. — The following: extract 
from Dr. Bullar's account of the Azores relates to an interestiuii subject, 
which has not, I believe, hitherto received much consideratioiv Dr. Bullar 
does not state whether grafts from the old trees continue to produce the 
same fruit as the parent, pr whether tue produce is the same as that from 
young trees. I think Sir W. Temple lias some observations on this point.' — K, 

“ Accompanied Senhor B to several of his orange-gardens in the town. 

Many of the trees in one garden were a hundred years old, still bearing plen- 
tifully a highly-prized thin-skinned orange, full of* juice, and free from pips. 
The thinness of the rind of a 8t. Michaefs orange, and its freedom from 
pips, depend on the age of the tree. The young trees, when in full vigour, 
bear fruit with a thick pulpy rind, and abundance of seeds ; but as the vigour 
of the plant declines, the peel becomes thinner, and the seetls gradually dimi- 
nish in number, till they disappear altogether. Thus, the oranges tnat we 
esteem the most are the produce of barren tree% and those which we consider 
the least palatable come from plants in full \ii;onr.” ( Hard, Chron. for 1841, 
p. 381.) 

New Watering-pot. — In one of the carlv mnnhers of the (iardenrr's 
Chronicle there is an article by Mr. Paxton, in w iicli lie gi\e.s directions for 
watering plants, and points out the iicc( ssit\ of watering according to the pe- 
culiar habits of each. I had a watering-can made twelve months ago, which 
enables me to do this very eflectually, and, at the same tinv, prevents a great 
waste of water, as no part of it is distributed except upon the soil in the pot. 
My watering-can is made of copper. Tin, diameter by Tin. high (holding 
seven imperial pints) ; in the side, and close to the bottom m.ddi\ there is a 
conical brass valve seating (the opening of the \alve is 5 m. in iliameter), 
brazed to the side of the cay. A small copper pipe, ^ in. bore, is secured to 
this by a nut ; ai the' end of the pipe there a small rose, in. In diamctc'r, 
perforated with holes very similar to a gas-burner, if nicelv perforated, tlie 
water will spread without ii.iiting in a .stream. The valve is ojiencd and 
shut by means of a rod, thick, pa.ssing acros.s the lan diagonally, and 

through a collar brazed into the side just above the handle. I’he rod is 
lifted by a trigger fixed upon the handle, through which there is a slit groove 
to receive a steel spring, one end of which is fixeti to the .side of the can, the 
other end, prcs.sing iipoci the unthr side of the trigger, kec'ps the valve shut. 
In using the watering-can, place the left hand. uml(T%tli/j bottom of it, close to 
the pipe, the right hand, of course, upon the handle ; press down the trigger 
with the fore-finger, wliich will open the valve, and w hen the finger is removed 
the spring will sliut it. Tlie length of the pijie ahd rose in my can is I+in., 
but it may be made any length ; and. as the rose is small, it may be intro- 
duced amongst all pots of cuttings with great facilit\, 1 find the can very 
handy in watering' plants in pots, as any particular plant iiiav he watered, and 
just in that proportion best suited to its habits. The can is filleil through a 
hole in the top. If any person in this neighbourhood should desire to have 
a watering-can of this description, they ‘•nay procure it of Messrs. Shiphnin 
and (^o., brass-founders, Trinity Lane, JIuU, who Have the drawings by v'hich 
it was made. (7/. L., 7//f//, in Hard, Chron. for 1811, p. Ii98.) 

Hootino of hcarcs. — I have never found this circumstance more remark- 
ably displayed than in tke case of the Echeveivrt ravemosa (1 believe, the true 
Mexican “Forget in^ not”). The very flower-stalks, when laid past for 
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months, like Aaron’s rod, have “ blossoinctl ” with young plants. My 
worthy tVieml, James Coekhurn, P^sq., of P'lm House, (iuernsey, sliowed me 
eurioiis examples of the same kind in flower-stalks of the lichevena gihhi- 
fldi a. Infant plants studded the flower-stalk long after being detarhed from 
the parent stem. ♦ Leaves and frtiginents of leaves will strike. The Bryo- 
ph\lium ealyeinum is remarkable for the crenatures of the leaf being fretted 
with >oung plants even while yet tij:tached to the parent plant, and still more 
so in a state of decay. Various plants, lam aware, exhibit a similar vivi- 
parous phenomenon; but I mu.'.t now content lu) self with alluding to the 
tiicility of striking almost fragments of the L<ehnis coronaria, a favourite of 
mine. Not only will individual joints strike, but, if each joint be split into 
two vertically, J^w'O distinct plants may be obtained. Tlie echeveria is, how- 
ever, the most tenacious of life. (J. Murray Card. Chron. for June 19 . 
184 1 , 397 .) 

Wmif of Moral Coumge in ArchttecU and Landscape-Gardeners, — Tlie 
greater number of these persons being sprung from the people, necessarily 
have more or less the character of parvenus^ when introduced into the society 
of the higher classes. Observing in this class the contempt and disdain with 
which they look on the mass of the people, they naturally avoid every thing 
which may remind either themselves or the society into which they have b{‘Cii 
introduced of their low origin. Hence, to advocate the cause of the class 
from which they sprang in any way ; to be tho.ight to care about their com- 
forts, or to suggest improvements in their dwellings, would remind the 
employer of their origin, and be thought derogatory to their newly- accpiired 
station. An architect »>r a land capc-gardenei , therefore, who has sprung 
from the people, is rarcU found v.th the moral courage necessary to propose 
to the rich w ho emplov them am- lioralions of an\ kind for the [)oor. In the 
eourho of thiiiy >ears’ ol)ser\;Un»n, we have found this to hold good both in 
Scotland and Eriglam , and m tlie forn .t country more particularly. How 
many impioved plans of kitchen-gard >, and new' ranges (d’ hot-houses, have 
there not been cairied into execution in Scotl.ind siiu' t’ . .menceiiK it 
of the present century, and jet how few impiuved gar anises have 

been built within the same period! Mr. IL pton, having been e .rr ■ gentle- 
man, was under no such dread as that to which we have alluded, and we 
accordinglv find him contimially advocating the iinjirovcment of cottages. 
We also know other honourable exceptions an*ong agi:hitects, anil among 
their employers; many whose names inigut he enumcratetf, were we not 
feari’ul of making omi.ssions, ami incurring the chaige of partiality. — 
*Co7id. • 


Art. ri. For/ /on \o//ces. 

FRANCE. 

• 

77/f; Aifrsian U’cl/ of Grinrllr , — \\T* hafc all heard, with the greatest 
interest, of the complete success which M. Mulot has obtained at (irrenellc. 
After .seven years of continued exertion, and alter ha\ ing surmounted difficulties 
of whose amount it would not have been prudent <o speak during the course of 
thje operation, M. Mulot, at length, on the 2(>th of Februarv, 1811, at half- 
past two o’clock, had the satisfaction of seeing burst forth, from a depth of 
548 metres,«the water wdiich he was in search of in the greensand under the 
gault. 

The jet of wyitcr spring.s^up y^itli aVi ahundance which surpasses every hope 
that 4iad been formed; for it \ielfks no^Ic.sS than 1,0()(),()()(1 of litres in the 
tw'iaiiy-four hours The temperature was not deterniined by IM. Arago and 
myself till the following day, the 27th; and the state of the hasin into which 
the water flowed not adiuiting of an accurate direct determination of the. 
temperatiirS of the jet, a bucket was jilaced in tlje hasin, which v\as irnme- 
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iliatelj' filled with the greensand brought up in abundance by the water. After 
allowing the thermometer to remain thirty minutes in this basin, it indicated 
27° 6' cent. (81 • 68° Fahr.). 

We all know that it was owing to the influence of 51. Arago that the 
vote of the Municifml Council of Paris was obtained for llie continuation of 
the boring operations from the depth of 500 metres to that of GOO. It was 
doubted at that time if the water would ri^e to the surface ; and one of the 
reasons which decided the vote was, the ascent of water in the wells bored at 
Elboeuf, by which water was obtained from the subterranean sheet of water 
which was sought for at Paris. M. Arago was sui^e that the water could rise 
to a height of from 27 to 30 metres above the surface, which itself is 8 metres 
above the level of the sea. Now, the surface at Crenelle h^ing 31 metres 
above the level of the sea, the comparison between these two points gave him 
reason to hope that the column of water wonld#*rise to the surface at Paris. 
{AI. Walfevdin, in Edni. Vhil. Journ.y July, 1841, vol xxxi. p. 140.) • * 

Bore of ihe Ai Itj.wiu Well at Grenelte. — The bore passes through strata of 
various kinds, such as, alluvial matter, sands and gravels, clays and lignites, 
chalk, hard chalk, and chloritic chalk. At the lower part of the bore, the 
following strata have been found, viz., green and grey clay ; a bed of fine 
sand, containing water, gravel, and rolled stones ; and a calcareous and argil- 
laceous bed. The total length of the bore is 1794’ English feet; and the 
total cost 12,000/. The quantity of water thrown up is estimated at “nearly 
880,000 imperial gallons. It appears, from the analysis of M. Pelouse, member 
of the Institute, that the water is purer than that of the Seine. The temper- 
ature of the water is 82'4° Fahr. (S/r John Bobiwuy in Edhi, Phil. Jour.^ 
July, 1841, p. 141.) 


RUSSIA. 

Dec. 20. 1811., — I must now say a few words about a flower-show 
which we have had this year. It was the first attempt ofnhc sort, and, con- 
sequently, could not be compared to the brilliant collections that are displayed 
so often under \our own eyes. Besides, this was not only the first sliow in 
Riga, but in Russia in general. The receipts were to be applied to a benevo- 
lent purpose, anil, consequently, 1, who had the arrangement intrusted to me, 
tried rather to make ^ the whole as imposing as possible, instead, as in true 
flower-shows, oV displaying every specimen separately for the inspection of 
connoisseurs. However, I managed in this arrangement to satisfy amateurs, 
by placing tables for cut da'Iilias in flower, in the cultivation f)f which the' 
amateurs of our city excel. For this reason, tlic show was fixed for the end 
of August, as being the most appropriate. In a public garden here there is a 
Gothic room, which is used in general by the water-drinkers (it is a hydropathic 
establishment) ; and here I had stages erected for plants in potk, and for cut 
flowers. The colonnade»^at the entrance was ornamented w ith a row of orange 
trees in flower, laurels, and pomegranates ; avd two tjtivormoiis plants of Agave 
and A'loe vivipara closed the entvance on the side where the visiters were not 
to enter. The entrance to tlie room was arched over by two majestic cy- 
presses, and hung with silk and bronze in a very elegant manner. In the 
middle of the room a hemispherical stage was placed against the wall, on 
w'hich w^as the bust of the emperor, adorned with the finest palm trees and 
j)lants of the torrid zone, such as zaniias, pandanuses, draemnas, marantas, 
&c. This centre-piece had an excellent eflect, from the singular and com- 
pletely foreign nature of the foliage. — Fr, Wa£rner,ft.K. 

WEST, INBIES. 

Hesidence of Edward Otto at Cuba. (Continued from our preceding Volume, 
p. 6 jI.) — The immediaie suburbs of Havanna no, longer presented anything 
interesting to our eager enquiries; and therefore on Saturday fne 12th of 
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January, eight days after our arrival in Havanna, I set out for Matanzas, 
where some of’ niy fellow-travellers had gone some days before. Matanzas is 
a seaport-town on a bay of the same name on the northern coast of the island, 
about fourteen milts from Havanna. I went in a steam-boat, and reached it in 
about nine hours. fThe sea was rough and the wind contrary, so that the greater 
number of the passengers were sick ; but here, as during the whole voyage, I 
was exempt from it, and it was tlje more extraordinary as even sailors who 
had become grey in the service were attacked by sickness during this short 
excursion, and suffered extremely. The particular object of our first expe- 
dition, however, was not “Matanzas, as the fortunate acquaintance of Don 
Carlos Booth Tinto brought us to the plantation of Cafetal el Fundador, 
where we cmhiirked in a small boat on the river Camina The banks of this 
• winding stream are ornamented with tjecs and shrubs of every kind ; and on 
the sides of rocks which ^ould otherwise be m^ed are seen agaves and 
yucca?, •and the trees use covered with orchidaceous and other parasitical 
plants ; and tillandsias, Guzmann/a tricolor, Kpidendrum elongatum, Di- 
crypta Baueri et crassiftMia, and Epidendrum cochlejitum,are seen in immense 
numbers both on the trees and on the ground. There is a spacious avenue of 
bamboos (Banibusa arundinacea). from the place of landing to the dwelling- 
house. Each tree is from 13 ft. to 15 ft. in diamf‘ter, and more than 40 ft. m 
height, and each shoot is 0 in. in diameter, and bends gently towards the 
ground. The Orchidacece in the immediate vicinity here (perhaps on account 
of the season of the year) were nearly all as yellow and unsightly as we see 
them sometimes, even when cultivated with the greatest care, in our grecn- 
hou ' 's : I intend to pay the utmost attention to their growth and habits, so 
as to obtain as much information on the subject as possible for their cul- 
tivation at home. We saw no Cacti here, except Opiintia horrida in hedges 
and growing wild, and (Jereus grandiflorus ; and all the trunks of the trees 
W'ere covered with BroniebrtVYvc, Pblhos, and other Ji dideae. 

The plantations of Musa have not a very inviting i^pearancc, because the 
high winds here from time to time tear their leaves to pieces : those of the 
cocos and oreodoxas arc mucli prettier, and, when not too large, form a 
beautiful forest. The kitchen-garden presented sc inetiung quite new to us, 
as it had its beds bordered by Tradescant/rt discolor. The oranges were 
within our reach, and had an excellent flavour, and we found that a very 
frequent enjo>ment of them did us no injury, aslhev are said to do in other 
regions of th? New World. I did not observe any pine-apples. The plant- 
ations here are surrounded by high and steej) mountains, covercvi with trees, 
tind our next intention was to penetrate them. Wc found this extremely tlif- 
ficult ; and the forest is quite inqiassable unless you form a path for yourself, 
and this is so tedious that you cannot advance more than sixty steps in an 
hour. 

How gladly should wc have overcome these difficulties if they had been 
attended with a more fortunate result ! but perhaps rfiat was more than we 
could expect, as great part of the vegetable kingdom lay in their winter’s 
sleep, and the number of genera of the paraviticul Orchfdea^ which are found 
in the neighbourhood of Cafetal el Fundador was not very considerable. My 
attention was particularly attracted to oncidiums, cpidendrons, inaxillarias, 
and genera allied to Cyrtopudiuni. I found the greater number of oneidiums 
on tlie ground in the tliickest forests, lying and growing on stones. The last 
storm had probably thrown them dow'u fiom tlie trees, as I saw here and 
there pieces of the baik adhering to the roots, and many plants of the same 
kind were seen on the trunks and in the axils of the branches. Bcsidcii the 
Orchideae, innumerable bromcliqs grow on the trees, and hang down in long 
festo(jos, unitedVith the rhij^salises and cereuses growing near them. Slender 
trees ;»row on the stoniest hanks of the Camina, particularly Jatropha pel- 
tuta, the trunk of which is covered with Orclddem and climbing iiliints, and 
actually form a kind of bpwer over the river itself,* thus affording a pro- 
tection froin*the burning ra} s of the sun. I saw both species of Dicrypta ( D, 
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Bauen and crassifolia) on one trunk. The cyrtopodinms,dendrobiums,an(I other 
species, were quite as unsij^htly as we see them in our houses, as the shoots 
that have flowered cast their leaves and stand bare till they are quite witheied 
up ; and I found this to be the case with the epidendrons ind nmxillarias. I 
think it is of the greatest importance to observe the difTwent kinds of situ- 
ations in which the Orchidese, &c., are fi)und. Sometimes they grow in the 
thickest forests, through which the sun’s r»ys can hardly penetrate, and par- 
ticulnrly on the ground; sometimes, also , *00 an open plain and on the banks 
of rivers, where they are exposed the whole day long to the burning sun. 
The temperature there varies from IS'^R. (.59° Fahr.) the heat of the day, to 
13°, 9°, and 6° R. (0 1 '2.5°, 52*25°, and 45*5° Fahr.), before sun-rising ; and, be- 
sides the rainy season, they only have moisture during the night from very heavy 
dews, and consequently must obtain th^ir principal nourishment from the air. 

In applying these factseto the cultivation of 6rrchideaj in our couq.trv, it 
will be observed that, if the houses are heated, the h«at should be diminished 
during the night, and the plants should be but little watered ; and not in the 
evening, but in the morning, and by clear daylight. 1 observed that the speci- 
mens we collected had their tender roots attacked by insects in a similar way 
as ours are gnawed by woodlice. Unfortunately, I could only find specimens 
in flower of Ej)idendron cochleatum, and nnother doubtful species ; and an 
oncidium, very much resembling O. altissiimim in habit, only showed its 
flower-stalk. 1 must wait for the flowers and seed of many beautiful plants, 
apparently unknown to me, before I can decide what they are. 

Our excursion from (^\ifetal towards the sea-coast rewarded us much more 
richly in a zoological than a botanical point of view. The vegetable kingilom 
is but sparingly scattered in this neighbourhootl, but large spaces are covered 
with Coccdloba uvifera, and extend even as far as the sea-shore. Under these 
trees, which are from 2 ft. to 15 ft. in height, grows the amaryllis in grcjit 
numbers ; also the jatropha and [ilumieria, in the greatest luxuriance. The 
ferns look exceedingly, beautiful on the trees; and I saw a few glycines, with 
very large leaves and red blossoms, which would be n^w in our gardens. 
Large specimens of 7 crassinervius, on rocks and old trunks of trees, 
look extremely majestic ; and there were also other species of Polhns climb- 
ing up the trees. The hospitable reception we met with from our landlord 
afforded us every possible convenience for preserving or sending off* our col- 
lection. Besides our apartments, he gave us possession of a large one which 
had windows facing tlic cast and west, through which wc got a sight of 
the lofty pahns, under which large coff'ce plantations extend, protected by 
them. , * * 

The large coffee barns are at present empty, because, being about the end 
of January, the coffee harvest l;ia-. not yet begun ; but my particular attention 
was directed to the preparation of sugar, and the almost incredible consump- 
tion of the fruit of the pisang and the banana, w hich are prepared us food in 
very different ways, fhave not vet seen plantations of tobacco and cotton. 
I could not get supplied with this latter necessary,' crticle for packing glass, 
&c., cither in Ilavanna or Matanrzas ; and when a handful of it was ol)tained 
in a shop which sold Nureinburg toys, they asked the sum of two reals ! 

The great stupidity of the negroes proved a serious obstacle to us, in col- 
lecting and sending off whut was worth our trouble. They generally broke 
or injured whatever they set down ; and yet 1 was obliged to get their help, 
as one individual could not always perform the office : and even wdicn we had 
our collection apparently secured in the laboratory, the next •lay wc found 
that the best part of it was either eaten up by the rats, or attacked by small 
ants, which found their way through the smallest crevices, against which I 
could take no other revenge than by capturing, and sending them, do id or 
living, to llerlin for examination. Itather than be annoyed with these, little 
creatures, 1 should have preferred the all-dreaded mosquitoes, with which I 
have not yet made ad(|uaintance. Bats are notr uncommon licre, and even 
sometimes became our l)edfello\^s ; because the style of building h adapted to 
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the climate, having air-holes instead of windows, and the rooms are open 
above, with no other covering than the rooF. Still we found our social circle 
in the evenings after sunset extremely agreeable ; and we amused ourselves in 
a somewhat brokenfSpanish, and a general smoking of cigars, in which even 
the ladies, without any exception, took a part. {Garten /.eitung.) 


Art. hi. Domestic Notices. 

• ENGLAND. 

Building Vitiation the Site of the Kitchen-Gardms at Krmnigton. (From a 
Correspondent.^ — As it .appears that the plan of lotting off the ground 
•lately occupied by the kitchen-gardens jit Kensington for villa sites is to be 
carried^ out, 1 lose no tin^ in making some observations which I had 
prepared* when the plan vws first brought forw^ard, and which were reserved 
until it should be more matured, as I had some hopes it might be with- 
drawn by the proposers, whom 1 suppose to be the same that originated the 
notable scheme of selling off the plants and breaking up the establishment at 
Kew, from which tlie public were only saved by the active vigilance of some 
members of both houses of parliament. It is certainly singular that almost 
the oi ly legislative measure to be carried on in this short session should be 
this ; and that the new government, who are to re[)udiate the plans of their 
predecessors, should have at once adopted this, to us, most objectionable one. 
We cannot forget that it is to the same party vve owe the demolition of the 
magnifr'ent trees in ('arlton Gardens, and the forming of the embankment at 
an eno.mous expense; the wretched architecture which occupies the finest 
site in London ; and, but for the resolute interference of William IV., the 
exclusion (which was the real object) of the public from access to the Park 
from Waterloo Place. Tliese plans, in whicli both parties are concerned, 
only show the necessity of ihe utmost vigilance on the part of those who have 
it in their power t« check the proceedings of administrations, and wlio, 1 
hope, will come forward on this occasion, and arivjst the course o^‘ this 
measure. 

1 do not at all blame the government for carrying out tue [ibui of making 
a large and proper kitchen establishment at Windsor, fuul sup^iressing all the 
minor and detached branches; ipiite the contrary. 1 very umch appro\e 
of it ; and only wish that instead of a number of the most paltry palaces in 
Europe, we had two or three good ones, and the rest done away. All I 
«M)jcct to is the mode of providing for it. Thesjidcc no longer wanted for the 
use of the palace should he given to the public, w hich, under reservations and 
proper restrictions, has a riglit and claim to acc^-ss to these ganlens and parks. 
In the vast increase now taking place in every direction of the metrojiolis, every 
inch of grounfi which can be reserved from the dealers in ground rents and 
brick and mortar should be so; and the parks are at present In no means too 
large, but the contrary. •The sitc^n question has other claims to be reserved 
for some better purpose than the paltry one it is destined to. From its dis- 
tance from the mass of buildings and manufactories, the smoke of which is so* 
destructive to vegetation almost everywhere else, it may be judiciously applied 
to purposes which cannot be effectet! in parts neaner to them ; and there are 
many purposes both of use ami ornament to which it may be converted. 

The paltry and miserable sum of 1000/. per annum, to obtain which, it 
appears, is th« object of the plan, is sufficiently characteristic of us; and as 
no other public ground is brought forwanl to support it, I hope that 
the whole metropolis, whitdi is, inteiVsted in it, will stir and meet in the 
j)arish#8 to protest against it, and call the attention of the members, without 
distiu<;tion of party, for it is no party question, to [irotest and raise their voices 
against it before it be too late. — IF. Septmihrr 5/0. 

Dartmoor Granite an a bit'ijding Materiat. — Dr. Buckltind, at the Plymouth 
meeting, exhibited a series of specimens from Lord Morley’s granite quarries, 
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in Prince Town, Dartmoor. To the depth ot* oO or GO feet ilie granite is 
more or less decomposed, and it is surface amt r which has been empUned in 
almost all ease'*, because it was obtained cheapest; and tfie rcMilt lias lurn, 
that in all buildings which have stood for an\ number of fears, Mich as Darl- 
inoor Prison, each block of ^rranite has bcc(»nu' a spoi^^y nia s, absorbing 
moisture continually, rusting the iron bars emj>lo\ed in comhin.ition with it, 
and rendering the cells so damp that tlv’v can only be used b\ <’overing the 
w'aPs within and without with Koman coment or tiles. This defret is insepa- 
rable from all the granite which is not (jnarried from a dcjith beyond the 
influence of decomposition. At the bottom of tlie Morley w'orks, a mass of 
granite is exposed to a great extent, which is entirelv free from tliis iidlnenee : it 
is from this the granite is obtaineil now being used for, I.ord Nelson’s 
monument in Trafalgar Sipiare. (luliu, Phil. Jouru. vol. xx\i., Oct. I HO,* 

p. ^ 20 .) ; , • # . 4 . 

Clay Floors, — With respect to the clay floors# in the neighboiiTnooil of 
Houghton, 1 do not know precisely their composition ; but we have, near 
Norwich, many clay floors in barns, malt-houses, hay-lofts, &c ; they are 
merely a mixture of clay and marl (in what proportion, I know not), well 
compounded, and trodden by horses, and sometimes mixed with chopped straw ; 
and, for malt-house floors, bullock’s blood is added. There are certain men 
here who do these works w ell, and keep the proportions a secret ; and I 
apprehend a deal depends on the quality of the clay and marl, so that direc- 
tions would not apply to every locality. 1 built some time ago a workhouse 
for 300 paupers entirely of clay walls, and it is now as good as any building 
needs to be. — W. T, Nonvich, Dec. 22. 1841. 

The Wire^JVorm. — The ravages of this worm, one of the greatest enemies 
of agriculture, have, during the present season, been so great, that we avail 
ourselves with avidity of the result of any practical experiments which may 
have been made for the extirpation of the insect. The subjoined is extracted 
from the Rejwrt of tl\e Soutli Wilts and Warminster Farmers’ Club, recent 1\ 
published : — « 

“In October, 1836, finding that the wire-worm was fast destroying the 
wheat plant, and, it being drilled, I had it trodden by men, one man treatling 
two ranks at a time firmly into the ground ; the expense wnis 2.9. 4d. per acre, 
and it was quite effectual in stopping the ravages of the wire-worm. A week 
or two after, the w|jcat in an adjoining field began to show the ravages of the 
w'ire-wonn, and 1 pursued the same plan ivith similar success. * In February, 
1839, th^ wheat in a piece of down land, which had been sown late in Octo- 
ber, was becoming thinner very fast ; the ground l>eing in a hollow state after 
the frost, the young backward plant appeared to be losing its hold and dying 
away. I then sent a number of women to tread it, and 1 nc\cr saw' a piece 
of wheat improve faster than it did after the treading ; I had not only a good 
crop of corn, but also more straw', than from any other piece of land in my 
occupation. In the spring of 18-10, finding the wheat in the down land losing 
plant again, in consequence of the cold v/eathei> I tried the same plan, and 
there was a speedy change for the better in the appearance of the wheat aftcr- 
jvards. The plant continued to flourish ; and, at [iresent, I have a good eroj) 
of wheat on land on which 1 never saw a good crop before. The remarks I 
have made apply to hill land, although I have no doubt that the spring tread- 
ing would be found highly beneficial on all soils, when, in consequence of 
frost or long-continued dry weather, the land is in a light pulverised state.” 
(From the Cambridge Chronicle and JonrnaC Dec. 4. 1841.) 


SCOTLAND. 


Caledonian Jlorticidhiral Society . — We are happy to learn that this Society 
is about to erect an exhibition hall in its gardens at Inverleith. The following 
are extracts from the prof»osals put in circulation — 
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“ Tlie erection of a biiililing for the exhibition of plants sent for competition 
has been lont^ a desiticratiirn. JManis so sent have hitherto been jilaced in 
the sited at tlu; back of the butbouses, to be inspected and judged by the Com- 
mittee of I^ri/es ; a^d they have, from the exposed situation of the place, not 
unfrecjuently sustained considerable injury; while, from the want of a suffi- 
ciency of light, their qualities cannot be properly ascertained. 

“ A hall or large room would extremely useful during the quarterly 
mee tings of March and December, wHien no rcgidar exhibition can take place 
out of doors. At these meetings, the judges are unavoidably confined in 
small apartments while considering the merits of the competition article.s ; and 
it has been fourTd utterly impossible to point out to the members assembled 
in the (kiuiuil Jloom, as should be done, the prize articles, while the report 
• of the Prize (’ommitteeis submitted. , 

“It ^nay also be stated, tl^t very great anxiety prgvaiU amongst the assem- 
bled practical gardeners forthwith to learn who are the successful competitors : 
and it not nnfrcquentl^ happens that erroneous impressions arise from mis- 
takes regarding the awards of the judges; and these are never properly 
cleared up, until the official notice from the secretary is received, or the 
report be published in the newspapers. This would be avoided, if a hall could 
be erected where gardeners and others interested would be present while 
the report of the Committee of Prizes is read to the Society. All would thus 
obtain accurate information as to the competition and as to the successful 
candidates, to be communicated among themselves, and to their employers. 
In consequence of the present want of means of obtaining satisfactory in- 
formation, much of that interest which such competition meetings are calcu- 
lated to produce in stimulating gardeners to renewed exertions is lost. 

“ The probability of the Society being enabled hercalter to offer increased 
prizes makes the proposition for a hall still more urgent. The enlarged 
prizes to be offered bv the Society for the ensuing year will undoubtedly 
create greater anxiety amongst competitors to know tbe result of the Prize 
Committee’s delibertitions before they leave the garden ; a result which cer- 
tainly ought to be promulgated as speeddy as practicable. 

“ At present the largest public apartment in the garden is the Council-Room, 
which is only 14 ft by 16 ft. Although well adapted for council and com- 
mittee meetings, if is much too confined for general iKeetings, Indeed, it is 
well known that many members absent thei.i.selvts, in consequence of the 
limited accommodation ; and practical gardeners arc w holly excluded. 

“ Now that horticulture in all its branches is making sucli rapid strides all 
over the counm, it would certainly be desirable that this, the leading horti- 
cidtural society m Scotland, should extend its usefulness, and keep pace with 
the demands of the times. 

“ The Highland and Agricnltural Society has commenced a new^ era, by 
holding montit^y meetings for the reading of papers, and discussing points con- 
nected witii agriculture ; why should not this Society follow the example, 
when there is a mass of uurful materials easily attainable ? For some time 
past, it has been stroniily urged by many members of the Society, that a hor- 
ticultural periodical should be set on foot. Such a publication would certainly; 
be desirable ; but unless some method w'cre adopted for having it supplied 
with useful matter, it would be alrno.st useless to .commence it. One of the 
chief sources for such a supply would be affbrtled by monthly meetings, at 
which papers could be read, new plants, fruits, and vegetables exhibited, and 
notices regarding their method of culture brought before the members; easy 
admission being afforded to all practical gardeners by means of visiters’ 
tickets. Horticultural implemeyts and designs of various descriptions might 
also b» brought Torward. a\ such meetings, members (ladies and gentlemen) 
should have free admission for themselves and for one friend. This would be 
one of the greatest advantages held out by the Society, and would be the 
means of inducing m.my to become members. If such an ol\ject were accom- 
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plished, tlic Royal Caledonian llorticultnral Society would iin question ably 
attain a status superior to what it now holds, and be the means of conferring 
inestimable benefit on the country. At such meetings, useful and instructive 
lessons might occasionally be given to members ; for instance, the various 
methods of grafting, inarching, budding, &c., might be explained and illus- 
trated by practical operations. Besides, gardeners and amateurs could there 
meet familiarly together, and discuss different matters of interest, which might 
afterwards be committed to writing, am.1 read to the Society ; and thus a 
friendly intercourse between the members and practical gardeners would be 
promoted, a measure which Dr. Duncan, the father and founder of the Society, 
imd in view at its commencement. 

“ The proposed building could also be advantageously used as an exhibition 
room for select plants in ffower from the hotlioiiscs in the garden, and for 
others sent by gardeners and amateurs from thj neighbourhood, at various 
seasons of the year ; for a musemn for plants, mudcl-tools, &c., connected 
with horticulture ; for exhibiting in glass cases, collections of named fruits, 
preservations of tropical IViiits, casts of fruits, Ac. ; and also for a botanical 
and horticultural library, where the periodical and other works belonging to 
the Society might be arranged for the use of the members and others. 

“ It is scarcely necessary to add, that such a hall would be of great general 
advantage as a place of resort for members and their friends at all times, 
and woukl afford convenient shelter on promenade days, in case of had 
weather coming on.” — JJec, 9. 184*1. 

T/je Highlnnd and Agnculiural Socu/t/ of Scolkindy as noticed in the pi r- 
ceding article, have lately begun to hold monthly meetings for reading papers 
and for verbal discussion, a practice which cannot fail to be attended with 
the best results. 

The first paper read, and which w'as by Mr. Oliver, Lochend, was on the 
importance to agrieulture of discovering new fertilising substances, lie com- 
menced by stating his. conviction that, by the discovery of new fertilising sub- 
stances, in connexion with thorough draining, a grea. and fresh impulse 
might he given to agriculture ; and, after adverting to the importance of pro- 
viding an increase of food for the rajiidly inereitsing population of this 
country, he stated tliat the great desidcnitum for effecting this object w^as the 
means of keeping up and increasing the fertility of the soil under a continued 
system of culture, by res^xjiing to it more food for plants than had been 
carried off’ by’ their production ; and by a reference to the past histor\ and 
progress of the art, showed that the latter had been nearly in jirofiortion to 
our mcarts of supplying tht food of plants. In illustration of this view, be 
contrasted the weight of mateiials afforded for manuie, inuler the old system 
of successive white crops, with those obtained after tlie introiluction of 
turnips and other green croiis.'wliich he distinguished by the name of manure- 
making crops; showing, on the authority of writers on rural affaiis of the 
period, that a farm of *4 00 acres, under the former, yielded only about Ao tons 
of straw, while under the system which fidlowcd the introiluction of green 
crops, it yields upwards of GOO Ions of straw, hay, and turnifi, to be iqiplii'd 
to that purpose: thus demon.strating, that to this circumstance, more than all 
others, the progress made in agriculture, which enables us to supply fooil for 
our present population of nearly 20,000,000, with little more reliance on foreign 
countries than at the former period, when it was under 9 , 000 , 000 , is mainly to 
he ascribed to the increased means of furnishing the food of plants to the soil. 

He next pointed out the system of management which folio-' ed the intro- 
duction of manure making crops on lands of tlie first, second, and third 
degrees of fertility, and explained by what changes on these systems, with the 
aid of new and additional fertilising substances, the quantity of grain pro duced 
might be greatly increased, as well as a large addition made to the mcanspf fat- 
tening live stock. It appeared, for instance, that farms situated near large towns, 
from which an ahunda^icc of manure could he procured, sliould adopt the four- 
course shift, which allows one half of the land to be under grain crops ; 
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whereas those at ‘;;reater distances, and especially of inferior soil, must follow a 
five, a six, or a seven course, which only allows two fifths, two sixths, and 
two sevenths, respectively, to he under corn crops, thereby limiting the 
amount of food defived (roin farinaceous substances, while it does not increase 
hut diminish the means of fattening live stock, as compared with what would 
he afforded under the change contemplated hy Mr. Oliver. This was explained 
and illustrated by details which we^ cannot enter into. 

Mr. Oliver next adverted to the ^irohahility of succeeding in the discavery 
of fertilising substances, hy referring to the recent progress made in chemistry 
and vegetable jihysiology * since the publication of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
Lcctmrs ; to the interest taken in the suliject recently by such distinguished 
scientific individuals as DeCandolle, Macairc, Liebig, Professor Johnston, and 
others ; to the interest also beginning to be felt by practical agriculturists in 
the subject ; and, above allf to the successful results obtained by those who 
had HiStituted and coi:^luctcd cxperimetits with new specific substance-; 
ada[)tcd to specific crops. The results of several were staled; but our limits 
prevent us entering into it further than to give the import of one or two very 
shortly. In adverting to the experiments on ainmoniacal w'utcr and other 
substances b^ Mr. Bishop, overseer at Methven Castle, aiul read at the last 
meeting, it appeared that an application of ammoniacal water, which cost 
about 1/ I5.V., eave an increase oi 274 stones of ha} per Scotch acre, leaving 
a profit (if taken at e\d. per stone) of upwards of o/. In consequence of 
suggestions circulated last spring by Professor Johnston of Diirhaiii, to whose 
intelligence and zeal Mr. Oliver adverted in strong terms, experiments were 
instituted partly in England and partly in Scotland. 

]Sfc..r Aske Hall, in Yorkshire, on the propert} of the Earl of Zetland, six 
bushels of common salt, which cost Kks., gave 1 ton of additional hay per 
imperial acre; 20 bushels of soot, which also cost l.’k?., gave lb cwt., or 
00 Stones; 1 12 lb. nitrate of soda, which cost 22.?., gave 12 cvvt., or GO stones. 

At Erskuie, the propcity of Lord Blantvre, near (dj^sgovv, 120^11). of nitrate 
of soda gave onettou of additional hay jier iinjicrial acre ; and the same 
vveiglit of saltjietre gave IGf cwt.; but on hcavv soils the efi'ect was about 
one half only 

Results e(jually favourable were obtained by Mr. Eiemiiig jf darrochan, on 
grass and almost every other description of larm jirtKluee ; hut we have not 
space to follow Mr. Oliver in all the details wlydi he^gave of tliese cxjic- 
rimeiits, whifh is the less necessary as the directors were rec'oramended, on 
the motion of Mr. Fmnie, Swanston, to publish the jiaper in their Traus- 
VVe shall, therefore, only, in taking leave of this highlv interesting 
paper, give the result of a single experiment with a mixture of the sulphate 
and nitrate of soda, on potatoes: — 

’ (i. 

Sul^iliate of soda, 'iolb., dry, at 10^. [)er iwt., ^ 
t)r IbOll). in crvstals at 5.%. - * 5 ^ 

Nitrate of soil jjdi'.'j lb. aU 22,?. - -119 

21 


The return for this 21.?. (id. was upwards of eight tons of potatoes. The 
results of these experiments are, no doubt, too limited for the introduction of 
general principles ; hut wc agree with Mr. Oliver, that tliev hold out sufficient 
encouragement for further cnqnirv on the subject of specific manures. 

Sir Jolin Robison described a new form of roofing-tile, of French invention, 
which appears to combine several advantages over those used in this country ; 
bcin^lighter tfian Scotch tSles,*in the proportion of 68 Ih. per square yard to 
1 loll), per yard, which is the usual weight. The joints of the French tiles 
fit into one another in such a way as to render them easily made absolutely 
weatlier-tight, and so as to ^afford no loclgeincnt for wa>er to be blown inwards 
by tlic win(4, or to be afiectcil by frost. The general aspect of roofs foniicd ‘ 
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of then) was clescnl)ed as being agreeable. Specimens of the tiles and the 
model of a cottage roofed with them were exhibited, and have been lodged in 
the museum. As in some parts of the country the appearance and cost of 
tiles aftert both the economy and beauty of our cottages, this new contrivance 
appears to be deserving of attention both by tile-makers and builders. 

[Of these tiles which are as beautiful as they are econoinigal, engravings will 
be found in the Supplement to our Kncyclopcpdia of Cottage Architecture, 
and we hope soon to be able to name some places in England where they are 
manufactured.] 

Sir John Roliison described a box-bedstead suited to cottages, proposed ^ 
by Dr. Charles Wilson, Kelso ; the peculiarities of which consist in having 
openings which can be made at pleasure in the top, back,^ and one end, 
whereby not only a perfect ventilation can be eflected through it in case of 
iiickndssj, but easy access afforded for the medicafc man to his patient. By a 
contrivance for advancing the rod from the front of ^he bed, a screened space 
is obtained, which answers the purpose of a dressing-room. If the box form 
of bed is to be regained in cottages at ^11, the arrangement of the curtain is 
worthy of general adoption. (Scotsman, Jan. 12, 1842.) [This, also, will be 
figured in the Supplement referred to.] 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Erratum. — In the Vol. for 1841, p. C03., line 14. from the top, for “Blue Clay 
from a tilled field,” read “ Blue clay from a tile-field.” 

Jl/bdc of preserving Seeds for a Number of Ycais. (p. 47.) — Since I sent the 
par4g.*'aph (p. 47.), respecting the preservation of seeds for experiments on 
their vitality, there has been a meeting of the Committee in London to con- 
sider the same (on Friday last, Dec. 1 0th), when it was resolved that the 
seeds shouldibe kept in jars made of coarse pottery, and with one aperture ; 
not in a mass, as indicated in that paragraph, but in papers, each paper to 
contain only a sufficient quantity of seed, mixed with a proportion of dried 
sand, for one experiment : they are then to be placed one species in ajar, and 
covered to the depth of 1 in. with dried sand; the mouths of the jars being 
covered w ith strong paper dippcil in corrosive sublimate. Other modes are 
to be tried, buf this is to bC the most general one. — W. H. Baxter. Botanic 
Gardens, Oxf>rd, Dec. 6. 1841. 


AitT. V. Queries and Answers. 

The Weather of 1841. — Now that we have left 1841 behind us, will your 
correspondent N, condt^scend to inform me, from his own observation, what 
has been the average temperature of e\ery day {luring the past year? — 
N, M. T. Folkstonc, Jan, 1842. 


Art. VI. Obituary. 

Died, Jan, \0., Ayhnei' Bourhr Esq., F.R.S., G.S., &c., for many 

years Vice-President of the Linneau Society ; and universally respected by 
botanists, for the kindness and lil)eraiity vvith which he allowed the use of his 
valuable library and extensive herbaiium. Mr. Lambert is also advantage- 
ously known to the botanical w'orld by ,his splendid work on the (jenus 
Vtnux, which doubtless laid the founciation of the present very general taste 
for planting pinetums. 
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Art. I. Recollections of a Gardening Tour in the North England 
and Part of Scotiafidt made from June 22. to September 30. J84!. 
By the Conductor. 

(^Continued from p.55. ) 

Gjrscube^ Sir Archibald Cainpbclly Bart. — Imagine a broad 
extensive basin of park scenery, bounded on two sides by irre- 
gular banks finely wooded, and the two ends lost by the baijjcs 
aj)parently closing on a noble river with a rocky bottom and 
sides. Such is the idea that we formed of CTarscube, when first 
we emerged from the fine old wood which opvers an approach 
conducted down one of tlie steep banks. The effect is strik- 
ing, from the surface of the ground, and the maDiier in which 
it is entered from the public road. In most places the entrance 
is at riglit angles to the roiul, and the ap^iroach road within 
proceeds a level surface, and for some distance, jat least, in a 
line deviating very little from a perpendicular to the public road ; 
•but here tlie entrance is oblique tg th® public road, and turns 
close to the right, the surface rapidly descending through an 
umbrageous and scattered wood, wit|j> beauflful glades of turf, 
which at oyce gives rise to a train of ideas as to the cause of so 
rtnnarkable a deviation from the normal ara’angement in such 
matters. After turning to ihe right, and while the imagination 
is still at work, we are whirled down^or a considerable distance, 
till, at the base of the slope, w^e emerge into a beautifully undu- 
lated park, containing a‘ splendid river, close to which we see 
the house, in the domestic Gothic style of Mr. Burns. Having 
crossed a handsome and well placed bridge, we arrive at the 
porch, and soon enter the ho.use by one step ; but it struck us tit 
the time that three ste|)s would have given more dignity to the 
view^ from the apartm&its* within, as well as the idea of a greater 
degree of security from damp to tRe stranger entering from w^ith- 
out. The apartments seemed well arranged ; and the conservatory 
3l 1 8er.-5l842. III. 
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iiad a noble effect, from the splendid irreralarity of the masses 
of leaves and flowers which over-arched the patns, and clothed 
the back wall with a surface of vegetation, fropi which many 
branches protruded. It will require some management to pre- 
serve this character of luxuriance, and prevent the plants from 
choking one another and getting naked below. Cutting down 
will" not always do, unless the plaifts happen to be of nearly the 
same degree of hardiness and vigour of growth, and grow and 
thrive in the same kind of soil. The cutting down and the cut- 
ting in systems, are generally the most economical, and may, at 
all events, be pursued for a few years ; but ultimately the entire 
mass of soil, and all the plants, will requite to be renewed* # We 
could refer to many conservatories in Engfand, where, from al- 
lowing every plant to assume its native vigour, and occupy what- 
ever bulk it can in the house, the whole surface of the glass 
comes at last to be covered with, perhaps, a passiflora, and one 
or two acacias ; and this takes place so gradually, that the pro- 
prietors of such conservatories are often not aw are of the result ; 
just as in some pleasure-grounds a few strong shrubs are allowed 
to take the lead, and choke all the rest. We have generally found 
that the best kept conservatories are those where the master or 
mistress is without the cares of a family. A good beginning is 
made at first when the party is perhaps newly n)arried, but with 
the increase of children there is a necessity for greater economy, 
and the conservatory is one of the first gardening scenes con- 
nected with the house that is neglected, or on which no expense 
for new plants and soil is bestowed. This is far from being the 
case at Garscube ; but we make this and similar remarks as being 
the only means of ^ving any value to this notice, since, being at 
the time in bad health,' and having taken no memorandums, we 
cannot pretend to give accurate descriptions. Neither will it be 
supposed*, we hope, that we intend to recommend a rigid and 
formal system of pruning and training in conservatories, like 
what we should wish to see in a peach- house or a vinery. Our 
beau-ideal of what ought to be is this. Every plant planted in the 
bed of soil taking Ks natural shape, and only gently cut in when 
it began to interfere with the others, or td occupy a greater ho- 
rizontal space at the top than it does at its base, because this 
irould deprive the sides of the plant of sufficient vertical light. 
The climbers trained up the rafters ; and the evergreens such as 
camellias, and other winter-floweringplants such as acacias, trained 
against the back wall. The former we would allow to Imng down 
in festoons, and the latter we would at first train in till they 
covered the w^all, and afterwards- allow the laterals produced by 
the secondary branches tb protrude themselves in a nar;.ural 
manner, as they do in the conservatory at Redleaf, and at 
various other places. This picture refers to conservatories 
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where all the plants are grown in the free soil. Where only' 
the climbers are grown in the free soil, and all the other plants 
in pots or bo^es, as at Ashridge and Bromley Hill, we would 
endeavour, unless *it could not be done without offering great 
violence to the plant, to give each individual plant a regular 
form. • 

The terrace garden, between the house and the river, is the 
only part of design eonnected with Garscube House that ap- 
peared to us open to objections. The space is too small, and 
what makes it appear ridiculous is, that a broad gravel walk 
carried from the steps of the upper terrace terminates abruptly 
at liie river in a triangular point; that •is to say, the walk is 
some feet longer on one of its sides than on the other. It 
has no artificial termination, and a stranger is puzzled to know 
what it cun possibly mean. The truth is, that when a bouse is 
set dow’h on the margin of a river, it ought either to be placed 
close to it, Oulzean Castle is placed close to the sea, or placed 
at such a distance from it as to afford room for a system of 
terraces which shall not give an idea of incompleteness ; 
technically speaking, the main walk here is imperfectly de- 
veloped. in the case of Garscube, the outer wall of a terrace 
might have been I’ounded on the rock which forms the bed of 
the river, and this would have given a degree of grandeur, 
originality, and dignity to the situation of the house, which would 
have corresponded atlmirably with the hcfuse itself from its 
architecture, and the romantic character of the sloping declivities 
which form the boundaries of the park. 

From the liouse w^e proceeded to the farm-jaia and the 
kitchen-garden. The former exhibits a v€ry ample and com- 
plete arra^igement, Sir Archibald being a great agwculturist, and 
having, by the frequent-drain system and subsoil-ploughing, 
greatly increased the value of lands before worth more 

than a shilling or two per acre. The substantial manner in 
which the stable and farm-offices are built, and the order and 
regiilaritv*wliich appeared to reign through them, gave us the 
highest satisfaction. • 

The kitchen-gaitlSn is large, and surrounded by substantial 
brick walls ; but, like almost all tlfe Scotch gardens, even the 
magnificent one lately formed for the Duke of Buccleugh kt 
Dalkeith, there is a want of architectural design, which, in a 
grand place like Garscube, where every thing else is archi- 
tectural, is to us a great defect. The doors and gateways are 
mere holes in the walls, without architraves or architectural 
piers to giye conseq^em^e to them ; and where so much archi- 
tecfliral design is very properly ^ihcTwn on the offices, we know 
no* reason why a proportionate care should not he exhibited in 
the details of the walls and buildings of thc.kitchen-garden. 
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Recollections of a Gardening Tot/r. 


The garden is cultivated in the Scotch manner, with dowers 
in the borders to the walks, and crops on the wall borders ; 
two things ruinous to all expectations of abui^ant crops of 
fruit* Whenever we have represented this practice as no longer 
followed in the best gardens in England, and m many in Scot- 
land, the question has been put to* us, How shall we get our 
early crops of peas, potatoes, caftliflowers, &c. ? The usual 
answer which we make to this question is <hat supplied by Mr. 
Errington, one of the most scientific and experienced practical 
gardeners in England, viz. that there is not an early crop of 
vegetables which could not be. obtained within one week of 
those on a wall bordei®, by making in the Compartments artificial 
slopes to the south,and by careful protection. (See our volume for 
1 836, p. 129.) We believe, however, that the mode of cropping at 
Garscube and many other places is followed, because, being that 
of the country generally, if another mode were to be adopted, 
and a failure to be the result, the gardener would probably lose 
his situation. The masters and mistresses, therefore, must be 
enlightened on this subject, before much can be expected from 
their gardeners. Wc should like much to stimulate masters to 
enquiries of this kind. 

We could wish that some dozen or two of Scotch gardeners, 
who manage gardens that have been made and planted within 
seven or ten years, would send us the statistics of their wall- 
fruit, and the surface of walling which is or ougl^t to be covered 
with trees. We care little for the produce of one w^all or of one 
tree. What we want is, the number of square feet of w'alling 
with a south aspect, and the kinds of trees that have been planted 
against it ; the number of square feet covered by these trees, 
and the number of fruit which has been produced by tln^m for the 
last three or four years. The same of all the other aspects. 
What a difference would be found between the produce of such 
gardens as Erskine House, Kilkeran, Airthrie House, and a 
dozen others that we could name, and walled gardens in general ! 
not so much from ignorance or want of industry on die part of 
the gardener, but ntercly from a want of courage to depart from 
the customary system. In the days of London and Wise, and 
from that time to the middle of the last century, it was customary 
for gentlemen who had first-rate kitchen-gardens, to have them 
visited and reported on once a year, by the royal gardener of 
the time, or by some other eminent practical horticulturist. We 
have often thought, and more than once expressed ojir opinion 
in this Magazine, that the revival of such a practice might do 
good. At all events, it would justify gardeners in deviating from 
the usual routine. At the sapie time, we would by no means 
have gardeners so far interfered with as to render them mere 
machines, and lessen too much their responsibility. 
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We departed by another and most delightful approach through 
an irregular grove of oakvS, elms, pines, firs, cedars, Portugal 
laurels, and hollies. This approach, as far as we can recollect, 
was on a comparatively level surface, constituting the top of a 
bank, which formed one of the boundaries of what doubtless 
was at one time a broad ^ake, with a river running through it, 
but which is now low irregular ground with eminences wHm^ at 
one time had been isjands. The place was moderately well kept, 
particularly the kitchen-garden, and though it rained the whole 
time that we were viewing it, we left it very much delighted. 

Gla^ \ow New Botanic Garden. — We returned by the New 
Btjtani* Garden, ancfwalked round it with Mr. Murray. When 
finished, it will Combine a pleasure-ground with a scientific 
garden. The situation of the hothouses, and of the curator s 
house, is commanding; and between the terraces on which the 
hothouses stand and the main entrance, on a lower level, there 
will be at the bottom a large basin and fountain, and, next, a 
series of horizontal terraces, with steps, forming part of a broad 
walk ap the middle, somewhat in the manner of the terraces and 
cent al straight walk at Sans Souci, but with this difference, 
that instead of training fruit trees on the low terrace walls, they 
will be devoted to half-hardy things. Perhaps we are mistaken 
in thinking that this is the plan. At all events, the work of 
forming the garden seemed going on with spirit. 

Glasgox<o, — Through the ki'idness of the Secretary of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, we drove to the different public buildings and 
squares, and though we have nothing to s.i) ;he wa^ of de- 
tail, we cannot help expressing our admiration oi the many 
handsome street elevations, executed from the designs of Mr. 
Hamilto*! and his sons; and more particulaiJy tlte new Banking 
House and the new Club House. We cannot leave Glasgow 
without mentioning the Eagle Inn, a4ul its most obliging land- 
lord, Mr. Fraser; for his accommodations and attention we 
found to be far beyond what are usually met with at such places. 
We w^erp forcibly struck with the difference, when, about a 
month afterwards, w^e were obliged to pass through Glasgow , and 
* stop at the Black.Bull. . 

The Climate. — We have complatned much of the rain, which 
we can truly say fell more or less every day during tiie •month 
that we were at Crosslee Cottage, and the two or three days that 
we remained in Glasgow ; but it appears from the following com- 
munication, received from a gentleman on whom we can depend, 
that the •climate is by no means so moist as is commonly thought. 

“ You say that the ^ trees, &c., are rarely seen in a thriving 
st^e,’ whfch you aftrib\jtq to some other cause than the lodge- 
ment ‘ of the earthy part of tlib smoke on the leaves,’ because. 
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&c., and here you cannot resist the old answer to the question, 
Does it always rain ? ‘ No, it sometimes snaws (snows)/ Now, in 
184fl, we had 148 fair days, 66 cloudy, 41 stormy,^ 76 rainy, 41 
showery, and 1 2 snowy. But, in as far as the fuliginous particles are 
concerned in not injuring the trees, you are quite correct, even 
without their being washed off, thus.evidencing in some de^ee 
their innocuous quality; because upon the south^side of the river 
even the Pinus sylvestris thrives amidst a perfect Pandemonium 
of smoke, arising from the coal and iron-works in that neigh- 
bourhood: but there exist no chemical factories on the south, 
unlike in that respect the north bank of the Clyde, where these 
exist in great number^ the acidulous emanations from which, 
even at the distance you mention, wither the leaves in the 
course of a few' hours ; thus, during summer, the leaves of the 
common lilac, in front of my house, fell off and were renewed 
two or three times, or, in other w^ords, as often as the wind 
blew from that quarter; eventually the twigs became dried up, 
then the branches, and finally the trunk itself. 

“ Whilst on this subject, I may mention a fact w hich I cannot 
sufficiently explain upon physiological principles, and I shall be 
glad to be gratified in your contimiatioii in March next, viz. that 
those plants and trees wdiose habitat is either alpine or maritime, 
such as the thrift, Armeria, the saxifrages, particiilai ly the 
S. umbrbsa (London pride), the birch, &c., flourish most lux- 
uriantly even in the- midst of those rliemical enianations. — S. 
Jan. 27. 1842.” 

Probably the leaves of alpine plants may have fewer stomata 
than those of plants which grow' on plains, and hence may be 
less affected by changes of air than those which have numerous 
stomata. They may thus thrive in an atmosjihere imj^vegnated 
with salt, and also in one impregnated with soot. This, how- 
ever, is mere conjecture. - 

( To he. eontinued. ) 


Art. II. A Description of the Garden and Collection of Plants of 
Baron Hugely at Hietzingy near Vienna. By M. Maximilian 
Leintner, Secretary to the Imperial Horticultural Society. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeitung, August 21st, 1841,} 

The zeal which the celebrated traveller and botanist, Baron Karl v^n Hiigel, 
has shown for several years past in increasing his collection of plants, is truly 
astonishing. He spared no expense in obtaining whatever was new, both 
near and at a distance, to enrich his garden, and Obtain a complete collection. 
His efforts are now crowned with success, as he possesses at present one of 
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the largest collections of plants on the Continent ; one which, in number 
and value, may vie with the collections of any country. 

While the plants in the garden continued to increase, greenhouses also 
sprang up from tl|e designs of the baron, most tastefully arranged and ex- 
tremely well adapted for the purpose. It is indeed a moat delightful treat for 
the lovers of plants and flowers to behold this beautiful collection. When 
nature is sunk in the sleep of winter in the open air, here the camellia, azale^ 
acacia, most of the Panilion^cem, and many other families of plants, appear in 
their richest garb. This garden is\)ot only interesting when the severe«cold 
limits our visit to the greenhouse ; it is even much more so to the botanist 
and amateur during spring and the summer months. Imposing groups of 
beautiful plants, splendid collections of dilferent families in bewildering variety 
of colour, aniU all so tastefully arranged that it gives a good idea of the 
knowledge nd taste of the proprietor. 

For .a fud account of tftis rich collection I muit refer to the systematic 
catalogue published in P840, and shall here confine my remarks to plants at 
present in flower, and particularly remarkable for their beauty, rarity, or size. 

The view, immediately on entering the garden, is one very rarely seen, and 
tlisplays knowledge, taste, and propriety, often looked for elsewhere in vain. 
I parti(‘ularly allude to the beautiful terrace in front of the living-rooms, 
where the pillars, surrounded by climbing plants, seem composed of masses of 
flowers ; where in the beds of flowers between the pedestals, revel, in all the 
richness of colouring, idliuin longifl6rum. Gladiolus psittacinus and flori- 
bundus Tigrfdia Pav6ni/i Juss. (Ferrwwi L.), Ferrarw undulata, and nu- 
merous petunias ; and where the wire plant-boxes are overgrown with different 
species of /.ath}rus, with a gigantic specimen of Fuchsia fulgens and Lebre- 
t6n;a coccfnca in the centre, by the sides of which are rare specimens of 
‘Scottia traperciidos and dentata, and new species of Jcacia and Gnidia. The 
terrace floor i., tessellated, and on it are judiciously distributed stages covered 
with beautiful flowering plants. Single plants, remarkable for their variety 
or beauty, stand alone on the terrace before the piljars ; and among these 
some Vroicaceev fciay be particularly mentioned, and a Burchelba capensis, 
10 ft. high, and covered with inm merable flowers. Along the terrace ' tand 
large plants, such as aloes and Phormiuin tenax, in beautiful rcjsi s, uifl’ereiit 
cies of Phoe'nix, large cordylincs, C'hamae'rops humilis (var. excclsa j, and boxes 
of {)ainted china, consisting of square pieces put together, and filled with 
petunias and verbenas, thus even increasing th^ richness of the flowers in 
a manner peculiarly lieautiful. From the splendid and mbst tastefully fitted up 
apartments of the proprietor, which recall the time when he lived among the 
princes of India, a view is obtained of great part of the garden, and the eye 
gets a glimpse of the romantic village of Upper St. Beit near St. Belter's Berg, 
with the beautiful scenery in the distance. The real Chinese furniture on the 
terrace, the flags hung out above it, consisfing of a white middle and red 
border, and *1116 circular lamps brought by the baron from China, hanging 
l^etween the pillars, give the whole the appearance o^n Oriental dwelling. 

On the terrace befoi;g ^he sitijng-room of the proprietor stands a colossal 
group of plants, consisting chiefly of the fiynilies Proteaerrr, Miniosm, Afyr- 
tiiceac, and several others. Near this group is situated a grove-like collection 
of Conifer®. The connoisseur will here find beautiful specimens of Araucaria 
hrasiliensis, 18 ft. high, Cunninghamia exc^lsa and imhricata; Pinus altissima 
Hort,y Banksidna Lamb., Oerard/d/ia Wall., halepensis Ait, (maritima Lamb,)^ 
Lambertid/ia Dougl., Coulteri D. Don (iiiacrocarpa LindL)^ monticola DougLf 
^'bies ceph^lonica Loud, (A, Luscomhemia Hort., /axifoliu Hort,\ Menziesii 
Dougl., SmithtaV^a Wall. {Monnda Hort.) ; Picea Webbidwo Wall, (^/^nus spec- 
tahilis Lamb,) ; Cedrus Deoddra Roxb,, and Deoddra var. pendula, intermedia, 
Pod^c&rpus Ihngifolius latifdliiis WaU,^ nucifer Loud. (TT&xus nucifera 

L.) ; a remarkable specimen of Cunnipghamia sinensis Rich. (Belis iaculi- 
folia Salub.)f also the rare Ddmmara australis and orientalis Lamb, (A'gathis 

L 4 
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Salitb,)^ Dacrydiiim elatum Walt. (Jiinlpcrns and many others of the 

most beautiful kinds of Couffertc ; while ditferent species of Cullitris and (!a- 
suarina stand in tlie centre o<‘ the group on a small stage of ornamental iron- 
work, dowm the sides of which small varieties of plants afe seen grat efully 
bending. The charm of the whole picture is enhanced by the splendour of 
Catdlpa Sims (Bignonio Catdtpa L.) in full flower, and by the 

delightful perfume of the blossoms of the shady lime tree, which lends its 
peculiar charm to the atmosphere. * 

A^'complete collection of Indian varieties of rhododendrons is situated on 
the further side of this group, and the whole is remarkable for l)eauty and 
luxuriance. More to the right are seen the most beautiful erythrinas, near 
which are groups of Azalea pontica and Paeonio Moutan Sw. (many species) 
in ^lendid flower. 

The more the beholder advances, the more he fancies himself transported to 
Japan, as a forest of camellias in which gigantic -specimens stand thattonce 
ornamented the gardens of Saxony, and the largest of which is ft. high, 
affords abtindant shade. The many hundred lofty steins of camellias, mixed 
with those of a lower growth, astonish the connoisseur, and especially when 
he is informed that this collection consists of more than 1 000 varieties. 

On the lawn on the right stand beautiful exotic trees and shrubs, which 
have attained a tolerable height ; and of these 1 need only mention Diospy- 
ros Ldtus, Virgilifl lutea; M^nolio acuminata, tripetala, Soulange/7/w; Araiia 
spinosa, Petula laciniata var. pendula, i'lagus s>lvatica var. purpurea, Auenba 
japdnica, and several species of Malum/V/. A group of ('leroilendriun flor. nib. 
simpl., in the parterre, is worthy also of particular consideration. 

You now enter the houses, and come first to the division filled with C acti. 
The collection is rich, and part of it was purchased some years ago at 
Dresden by the baron, where it was under the care of the court gardener, 
M. Terseheck, and was universally admired. The next compartment contains 
hothouse plants remarkable for their outward habit, their size, and beauty, siieh 
as Pnnddiuis biimilis, Dracic'na Draco, Lahrus t'inna nomnm^ and some species 
of Tillandsi^, &c. The other division of this house is separuietl into two beds, 
in which the specimens are planted; these arc* mostly of the* familie.s of Alimosa 
an(( Papilionaeeas. I must not omit to mention the heautiful specimens of 
Acacia Cimninglmmirtr Hook., Juawdra, decora, homomalla, polymdrpha, 
obovata, pentadenia, pubescens, and vestita, which are in the middle part of 
the house, and form an avenue of overhanging trees ; also, (Tompholohiurn 
polymorplium cfi'atuui, Oxvlobiuin elhpticuin, Iiidigbfera australis, C\)rnrVc 
speciosa, Pol>gala attenuata, Eriostemon cuspidatus and /mxifc)lius, Lis- 
santhe sapida,' ("onostylis yuncea, <!vc., which stand in a bcil like a thick 
forest ; among which are seen Kennedy^ rubichnda and longeraccmdsa, bt*au- 
tifully winding round the supports of the house. The second bed is prin- 
cipally filled with the rarest camellias, in the most luxuriant condition. There 
are also other plants among them, particularly many VroU/trrtc ; and a plant of 
Orevillec 2 robusta is 18 ft. high, which, unfortunately, must be taken out, as it 
has already reached the height of the house. All levers of plants must wisli 
that this somewhat flangeroiis operation may be carefully performed. In the 
front part of the first bed in this division, close by the lights, arc two Pro- 
tGilccre planted in the ground, and in front of the other bed there are small 
plants in the open ground. The whole house is divided by a passage up the 
middle, the supports of which arc decorated with twining plants, and the two 
side passages have wire arches over them, covered with keimedyas and climb- 
ing plants. 

From this house you enter a small, but, as may be exjiectcd, tastefully deco- 
rated saloon. The floor, like the former, is of mosaic ; the painting on the 
ceiling and walls in the Indian style, ancl the looking-glasses, drapery, ;and 
furniture are of the very newest taste.* 

Adjoining to this saloon is a conservatory, in which are camellias of 
all the varieties planted in the soil. Behind them are Cainellw Jap6nica fl. 
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61bo pleno, rtneraoniflora, althajifldra, roseo-plena, Sasdnqua^ Gusson?, &c., 
grown as espaliers, which have already covered the whole wall. A narrow 
path separates this from beds filled with high camellias and Indian azaleas. 
Among the camellias, the one most worthy of notice is C. reticulata, 14 ft. 
high, with a head 5 ft. in circuml’erence. Near the front lights, separated by 
the principal passage, are small beds, likewise filled with camellias planted in 
the soil ; and by the sides of the pillars, which extend to the back part of the 
house, are the most beautiful acaciasi. 

You then pass under arches formed of wire, on which kennedyas and otW 
climbing plants grow, also Dioclea glycindides, which had already unfolded its 
splendid deep red flowers, mixed with camellias and acacias fastened to the 
wire ; and on descending a few steps you enter a small house in which the 
^ baron has wisely placed the whole collection of plants in small specimens, so 
*that not one may escape n<^ice, and so be perhaps entirely lost, a frequent 
occurrence in large assemblages. This collection resembles a living index. 

You next enter anoth^ house, constructed exactly like the preening, in 
which small plants are most tastefully grouped among tufa ; and as you 
passed through an ornamental arch, and descended a few steps to this house, 
in like man er you now ascend a few steps to the camellia-house already 
described, t which adjoins a long row oF houses intended to contain at 
another sea m of the year those plants at present grouped in the open air. 

On the 1 t is the orchideous house, in which is a collection of 83 genera 
and nearly 200 species, most of them grown on the trunks of trees, or planted 
in little baskets, from which they hang down. As this was only used as an 
orchideous house last year, it cannot be expected to be very rich in flowers. 
Some very fine forms and colours begin to unfold. Among these may be men- 
tioned : Catasetii.n luridurn, bicornutum, tricolor; Rpidendrum crassifolium, 
Oncidium Baucii Cycnoches Loddigesu, Calfinthe mscata, Acropera Lod- 
(ligcsii, and many other species ; some dendrobiurns, maxillarias, oncidiums, 
<S.c. A'epcnthes distillatoria also unfolds its blossoms. This house is heated 
by steam. ^ • 

You next find yours' IF in a large con.'- <?rvatory with upright lights, in winter 
chiefly filled with camellias; the next lias slanting lights, a*'. I uls :o a Ituge 
saloon, through which you pass to the living-rooms, and, on ag'iir •caching 
the open air, you pass by the terrace alreaily described. 

But another most delightFul scene is still reserved,* and that is a mosaic 
picture of flowers, a so-called Roccoco-garden ^ • and viq hgive to thank 
the Baron von Hiigcl for setting the first example oF a style, since gene- 
rally imitated, both here and in the vicinity. A garden laicl out in this 
manner requires much skill and ability on the part oF the gartlcnur, as well in 
the arrangement as in the choice of the flowers ; and he must also be carefid 


* Roccoco. — We have hitherto been in the habit of*con.sidcring this term 
as *synonymous with whi^t tfiiay be called the shellwork at;abcsque; but on 
asking a critical friend for the true meaning of the term, Jie sent us w hat 
follows : — ^ 

“ Roccoco is one of those Words which, although they are in vogue both in 
conversation and writing, are not to be met with in dictionaries, any more 
than arc the thousand and one terms employed either in millinery or in cooker}^ 
All, therefore, that I can say of it is, that it is one which seems to have been 
lately invented by the French, and was first applied to the antiquated frivolous 
taste of the [leriod of Louis XV. It is now used as a general term of reproach 
to what is old-fashioned and tasteless in literature and art, and appears to 
corresjmnd in soTne degree w4th our pnglish ‘ crinkuni-crankum.’ Instead of 
being au couranl du jour, dictionary-mukws are always half a century behind 
the rest of the world, and seldom explain the very words one is most at loss 
to understand. — IV, H. L.” 
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that, throughout the whole summer, there be no lack of flowering plants. It 
is but justice to the baron’s head gardener (M. Abd), to say that he not onl^ 
has fwy accomplished this task, but has also been successful in all the requi- 
sites of this garden. The connoisseur, however, does no%see the usual orna- 
mental plants in this sea of flowers, but a gi[^ many rarities ; and, in short, 
here, as in every jpart of the grounds, the msthetic.taste of the baron is para- 
mount. Beautiml is this garden within a garden, and hence it has be- 
come the model garden of Austria. Hei^d the most beautiful landscape opens 
on the view; the gently swelling hills appear in the most romantic forms, and 
on one of these is seen the pretty little garden-dwelling of Dr. von Malfatti. 
At a short distance behind you stands one of the tasteful edifices of the 
proprietor, which are one story high, viz. a summer-house. The painting of 
the saloon is in the Indian style, from a design by the baron, the ceiling con- 
sisting of various-coloured ornaments, and the walls of paintings on a red 
ground. Small bracket^? are fixed on it here anh there, on which staWies are 
placed. The chairs and sofas are covered with silk, which the baron brought 
from India and China, and the whole is arranged and kept up in the Oriental 
style. On the right is a smaller saloon, and on leaving this you enter the open 
air, where the eye is delighted with the beautiful flowering climbers, and the 
tastefully arranged flower-beds which surround the building. Some of the 
climbers grow on yellow and red rods, which support a [irojection of the 
summer-house, and thus form a kind of covered terrace. Farther on is a 
beautiful Catiilpa xyringoiibWik ; and on leaving the building, which is girded, as 
it were, with a band ol* flowers, the eye glides over a carpet of turf to a green 
hillock, where the pros|)ect becomes more extensive. On the left, toward.s the 
west, are the villages of Upper and Lower 8t. Beit; and on the right, and 
somewhat more to the north-west, on the side of a gentl} swelling hill, are the 
villages of Baumgarten and Iliittcldorf. 

We now leave this part of the garden to enter the propiigating department. 
This house is 125 ft. long, with slanting lights facing the east and west. It 
is heated by hot water under the direction of M. Daniel Ilooihrcnk, Baron 
Hiigel’s garden director, and is most admirably suited fdr the purpose, Wc 
have to thank M. Hooibrenk for having introduced this method of heating 
in Austria, He erected the first apparatus in 1837, and it has not only been 
imitated here, but in Hungary, and also in other countries. The utility 
of this method of heatKig in propagating plants may be easily seen when com- 
pared with thp old manner^ still to be met with here and there, of heating by 
means of tan and horse-dung, which is always dirty, and very uncertain. 

What M. Hooibrenk has effected by this means in propagation may be 
witnessed in the propagatiiTg garden here, where the present extensive collec- 
tion was obtained by the above method ; and of these plants I need only 
mention the propagation of the Conlferae from cuttings, and other plants that 
arc difficult to strike, such Agnostus sinuata, Dracophyllum attenuatum, 
Magnoha grandiflora, /'lex yfquifolium, Quadri/i hcterophylla, Stadmdnma 
australis, Dacr^diunf elatum, 5upium folium, Lomfitia flicifolia, 

Ddmmara austr^is, A^epenthes distillatoria, (ircvUlea robfista. Araucaria, 
&c. ; and the innumerable spe/'imens of these show that success is not ac- 
..cidental. There are whole beds of Pontic rhododendrons, ericas, camellias, 
Indian and Pontic azaleas, peonies, &c., all of ‘which have been propagated 
by the above method. The construction of the houses already mentioned, 
fourteen in number, is likewise adapted for the propagation of plants, and does 

f reat credit to the skill and knowledge of M. Hooibrenk. The apparatus for 
eating those houses for propagation, and for the growth of young and tender 
plants, is usually flues. The baron, after a complete examination of all kinds 
of heating, has been fully convinced that a system of smoke flues at a moderate 
depth in the soil is the best method of heating ; ‘out these must have ^all the 
joints or seams stopped up by means of a very effective cement, consisting of 
a proportionate mixture of finely-sifted or beaten clay, ashes, and stone in a 
powdered state, mixed with salt water ; and the covering should be plates of 
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cast iron, a few lines in thickness, When the cold is very severe, a bwin of 
water should be placed over the place where the fire is, and thus a medium of 
moisture produced in the air, without which the great dryness would be very 
injurious. • 

In conclusion, allow me to add, that, by the kindness of the proprietor, every 
respectable person is admitted to visit the garden, which no doubt contributes 
greatly to increase the love for one^of the noblest pleasures. 


Art. III. Phns at I Description of Annat Lodge, Perth, the Pro- 
ne) ' of Mr'S. Sletioart. By Archibald Gorrie. 

I FoifWi^fiD you the plans of a villa near ^erth, the grounds of 
which I lai(‘ out in the year 1814. Annat Lodge stands on the 
highest pa of tl e lands attached to it, on the east bank of the 
Tay; it ovcrlocivs the houses in Bridgend, the bridge, the Tay, 
and the city ol’ l^erth. Part of the lodge was built, and con- 
sequently the site fixed, before it was purchased by the late 
Lieutenant-General Robert Stewart. 

In the plan of the estate { fg. 8.), which consists of about three 
acres, c a arc the boundary fences; b, house; c, porter’s lodge; 



Fig. 8. Map of the Grounds qf Annat Lodge. 


d, offices ; e, washing-green ; f a secoad porter’s lodge ; g, public 
service road; orchard; / /, flower-ground and shrubbery; 
j, kitchen-garden ; /, walks. 

Fig, 9. is an isometrical view of the house, showing the 
garden front, &c. 

Fig, 1 0. represents the ground plan of the villa, in which a is 
the porch ; b, vestibule ; c, butler’s room ; d, housekeeper’s room ; 
c, kitchen ; ^-servants’ hull ; g, ^kitchen, closet ; //, scullery ; i, back 
entrance to kitchen, &c. ; k, principal stoirs ; /, china closet ; m, 
dining-room ; w, library ; o, bedroom ; j), bedroom closet ; y, 
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Fig. 9. lionictrtcal Victo tf Annat Lodge. 


butler’s pantry ; r, water-closet ; s, fruit-room over cellars ; t, 
well. On the roof of the wing which contains the servants’ hall 



and scullery there is' a cistern for the supply of water. 

Fig. 1 1. is a plan of the offices, in which a is the porter’s lodge ; 



Fig. 11 . Ground Plan qf the Stable Qfficei qf Annat Lodge. 
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b, byre; r, stable; rf, stairs to loft; e^ larder over main cellar ; 
J'y coal-house ; ^5 shed ; //, wash-house ; /, potato-house; coal- 
house ; hen-h»use ; /, piggery. 

The villas in the neighbourhood of Perth display all sorts of 
styles, and many of them no style at all. Had your Suburban 
Gardener appeared twenty years sooner, and been read by the 
proprietors of these finely situated villas, a decided improve 
ment must have been evident, both in the houses and in the 
grounds adjoining them. Since the publication of that work I 
have been continually pressing the subject of improvement on 
Ihe attention of the own^s. 

Ani9at Cottage^ Dec.^9. 1837 . 


Art. IV. The Principles (f Gardening physiologically considered. 

By G. Hegel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zvilung^ May 2. 184-0.) 

(Continued from our 2 )recedhig Volume y p. 70.) 

I. On the Propaoation op Plants — continued. 

1. MEANS OF PRESERVING THE CUTTINGS TILL THEY TAKE ROOT. 

As the crude sap in the cutting is not raised by endosmose 
but by the proces :5 of evaporation, care must be taken that 
the surface of the cut does not become dry before oeing put in 
the earth, and air get into the lower end of the vessels; for, as 
soon as this takes place, only very strong shodts are capable of 
drawing up moisture, as has been proved By the •experiments of 
various philosophers. The cuttings should therefore be stuck 
in wet sand, if they cannot immediately her put where they are 
intended to remain, although it were better to avoid this. If, 
however, they are such as ought to lie a«day or two, in order to 
insure success, as some banksias, acacias, &c., it ought to be 
in a damp place ; and the precaution must be ttiken, if possible, 
to cut them again bdcTie planting. If cuttings of Dryandr^r, 
some banksias (B. integrifblia, B, Ba65r/, B. media, B. Caley/, 
&c.), and most of the long-leaved acacias (A. longissima, A. pdn- * 
dula, A. brevif(')lia, A. glaucescens, A. longifblia, A. micracantha, 
&c.), be Stuck in the earth immediately after being taken from 
tlie parent plant, the inner bark will become black in from four- 
teen days to four weeks, and the cutting will perish. 

This phenomenon appears to be in close connexion with 
the form of tl)e leaves of those plants, as those of the acacias 
have very small stomata, while those of the dryandras have 
none at all. In their stead, on the under ijide of the leaves 
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of the latter plants are small dimples, lined with short hairs, 
which the diosmas already mentioned also possess. Now, as 
the crude nourishing matter is drawn up through the open 
wood in its existing state, and received by the cutting, while the 
spongioles of the roots only imbibe it in a very thin solution, it 
appears that the above-named plants, on account of the peculiar 
formation of their leaves, cannot elaborate in any great quantity 
this gross nourishing matter ; and henCe arise stagnation of the 
juices, and the before-mentioned appearances. The good effect 
of leaving these cuttings lying, and thus interrupting the growing 
process, and preventing the superabundant rise of the crude 
nourishing matter, \vill be apparent; ar^l this is the moYe pro- 
bable, as it is usual, for the same reason, to put a piece of mould 
round the cut. 

Cuttings of succulent, or fleshy, plants must also lie for a time 
before planting, and on no account in a moist atmosphere, that 
the surface of the cut may be sufficiently dried. They retain 
so many watery particles in their cellular tissue, that, wiien this 
is neglected, the face of the cut soon rots. The species of 
the families Melocactus, Echinocactus, Mamin ill aria, Opuntia, 
Cereus, &c., have an extremely thick bark, and a firm ej)i- 
dermis with very few’ stomata ; on which account the process of 
evaporation is so slow, that they remain alive for a long time 
without receiving external nourishment. The dried cuttings of 
these plants, therefore, are generally planted imlry earth, and set 
in a bed or house filled with warm air, and are not watered 
till they have formed roots from the nourishing matter accumu- 
lated in themselves. The roots can scarcely ever penetrate the 
thick bark, and are produced between the wood and the bark. 
In some of the Opuntia and Cereus species, how^ever, they come 
out of the bark at the side. The other succulent and fleshy 
plants which form side roots, such as the y^'loe, HawortlnV/, 
i>empervivum, Mesembryanthemiun, Crassula, PlumicT^^^, and its 
congeners, as well as dll the Cacti, may be watered as soon as 
they are planted. Lastly, plants w ith milky juice also require 
similar treatment, as they are equally liable to damp off. 

As soon as a part of one of these plants is cut off, the milky 
juice exudes in great quantities, covers the whole surface of the 
cut, and hardens like caoutchouc, by which the vessels are all 
stopped up, and the ascension of the moisture prevented. In this 
garden, cuttings of jFlcus, and the dry roots of £?uph6rb/«, are 
stuck in water, where they remain twenty-four hours before they 
are put in the earth. The same end is also attained when they 
are put in dry sand immediately after being cut, and afterw'ards 
the sand and the milky Juice cleared away. Only the sittculent 
and very milky euphorbias must lie for some time. 

Although it is proved by the above, that the cutting receives 
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as much moisture through the face of the cut as it loses in ordi- 
nary circumstances by evaporation, yet no sooner is it placed in 
very dry air or in a draught, or exposed to the sun's rays, than a 
disproportion takes place between them. When this is the case, 
more watery particles are lost through evaporation than are 
raised in the body of the wood, which is very easily perceived 
in fleshy-leaved plants. On this account, hotbeds and houses 
prepared on purpose for propagating should be used, in which 
the outer air can be excluded, a moist temperature maintained, 
and in very warm sunshine a dense shade can be given. Bell- 
'glasses should be placed over the more difficult-rooting cuttings, 
to protect them ^rom all external influences which might destroy 
them before they made roots. The most proper form of bell- 
glass is that which gradually taj)ers from the base to the top; 
as from glasses of this shape the moisture, which adheres to the 
inside in the form of drops, runs gradually off without the drop- 
ping so injurious to cuttings. This disadvantage is found in 
all other forms more or less, such as those that are round at the 
top, or cylindrical with the top bluntly truncated, and also in 
beer glasses which are«)ften applied to this purpose. The most 
unsuitaLle glasses, which are, however, much used, are those 
small at the base, and swelling out like a globe. 

The enclosed air under the glasses will soon lose its oxygen, 
through the respiring process of the plants within, and also be 
vitiated by other •exhalations ; and, if it is not*changed, it gene- 
rates mould, and the cuttings lose their fresh appearance. For 
this reason, the glasses, if possible, should be daily v'^ntilated 
and wiped ; or what is still better, as it will entirely renew the 
air, dipped in a vessel of cold water, and y^ell shaken, so that 
too many dft)ps of water may not remain on the* glass, although 
they are not so injurious to the cuttings. In an extensive esta- 
blishment, this operation requires too much time, and therefore , 
round holes, of about from ^ in. to | in. in diameter, should be 
made at the top of the glasses ; and these will prove very ser- 
viceable, if the pans stand on a warm platform in the houses 
or Jbeds prepared for the purpose. In small gardens, where the 
cuttings are placed wftli other plants in^the houses on the bed or 
shelf under the windows, glasses without holes would be pre- , 
ferable. Wlien the grourfd is warmed to about 10° R. (54*5° Fa*h.) 
it is better, with some few exceptions, such as the Z.aurus species, 
to place the glasses inside of the pans, so that the temperature 
within may.not rise too high. When the warmth is not so 
great, they may also, without injury, be placed on the outside of 
tlie edge of tl\e pot. 

The cuttings themselves should .nof be stuck too close toge- 
ther, and all the leaves should be left on, which are essential for 
elaborating the absorbed and deposited nourishment; removing 
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the lower leaves has a particularly bad effect on the rootingi. 
There is an exception, however, in those which have small close- 
set leaves, such as the genera ^rica, Brunm, &c. ; which, w'hen 
entirely surrounded with earth, soon begin to rot, and infect the 
branch, and therefore the leaves should be removed from the 
portion put into the earth. ^ All decayed parts should be taken 
carefully off; and woolly-haired cuttings should not be sprinkled, 
for, as the moisture adheres to them for a long time, they are 
very liable to rot. 

With these, and in general all plants liable to decay, the bell 
is either placed within the edge of the pot, and the water 
poured betw'een the two rims, by whicn ^sufficient moistare is 
communicated to the pot ; or a small unglazed pot, without a 
hole at the bottom, filled with sand or mould, is plunged to the 
tim in the middle of a larger pot; the cuttings are then stuck 
round the outer edge of this large pot, and the water is only 
poured in the smaller pot, w'hen as much moisture penetrates 
through the sides of the pot as the cuttings require. 

( To be continued.) 


Art. V. On stirring the Soil. By N. M. T. 

There are few operations of culture more berveficial than occa- 
sionally stirring the soil to a greater depth than usual, and thereby 
bringing into action a portion of fresh, or, as it is termed, maiden 
soil. This being an every-day operation, may be supposed to be 
so perfectly understood, as to render any remarks upon the sub- 
ject unnecessary. I question, nevertheless, whether many of 
our preconceived notions respecting it are not erroneous. It 
must be admitted thaf trenching, or turning up a portion of fresh 
soil, is highly beneficial to many crops upon most soils ; this 
being the case, it may 'be deemed of secondary importance to 
enquire how, or by what means, that benefit is conferred ? Still, 
in order to avoid the misapplication of this practice, it is truly 
desirable the principles be understood, and that (as far as is prac- 
ticable) things shoidd be called by their proper names, which is 
far from being the case with regard to the matter before us. 

Trenching is said to benefit the succeeding crop, by affording 
the plants fresh soil to grow in, than which nothing can be more 
incorrect ; as, in nine cases out of ten, the fresh soil so turned 
up is incapable of growing plants at all ; and plants that are 
capable of penetrating so uncongenial a mass, in doing so 
avoid all possible contact, a^d ordy show an increase of ivigour 
when their roots reach and spread in the exhausted and worn 
out soil which the operation of trenching has placed beneath, in 
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what appears to be so advantageous a position ; and that soil 
previously exhausted should be so renovated by mere change of 
position is not the least inexplicable part of the business. That 
all the improvement, however (unless manure has been at the 
same time applied), which takes place proceeds from such a 
cause, will readily be admitted by those who are aware of the utter 
worthlessness of most subsoils, and who have remarked their 
inveterate sterility after the surface has been removed, instances 
of which, upon a large scale, must be familiar to many interested 
in the subject; and those who have not such examples may 
readily satisfy themselvgs by forming alternate beds of this and 
top St)!!, in all other^ respects equal, when the worthlessness pf 
their favourite will become apparent, often characterised by 
sterility so stubhoni, that an immense expenditure in labour, and 
in enriching and opening materials, is necessary to render it fit 
for the purposes of the cultivator. Fertility conferred by trench- 
ing is iu;t of long duration, and the necessity for repeating the 
operation becomes apparent : this would, no doubt, sooner be 
the case, but for the entire change that has in the mean time 
been eflTected in the originally w'orthless matter brought to the 
surface, where continued cultivation, the action of the elements, 
and the introduction of organic substances in the form of manures, 
have turned it into matter capable of supporting vegetable life. 

Perfect pulverisation of the soil is admittecj to be essential to 
good culture ; y’et, in the face of what passes as undisputed fact, 
we see vast benefit conferred by placing upon the sur^ce ’nat- 
ter that for a time defies all attempts at this ; hence, in a great 
measure, its undeniable barrenness, its unfitness to support vege- 
tation, and i^ossibly the cause, in the first instance, of the benefit 
conferred by placing it upon well pulverised soil, from its retain- 
ing, by its com[)arntively impervious nature, a greater uniformity, 
both as regards temperature and moisture, in the strata in which, 
we have seen that the roots delight to luxuriate. Although too 
compact to be congenial to the tender rootlets, or too destitute 
of available matter to afford them a supply^of food, it never- 
theless contributes sQU^ething to their support, by affording them 
a secure hold of the ground ; a matter of the utmost import, too 
often neglected, and wjiich the advocates of extreme porQsit};* 
seem to have entirely overlooked. That pulverisation might 
often be advantageously cat’ried much farther, I admit ; but the 
extreme ought to guarded against as decidedly injurious to 
many crop?, as the advantage derived from treading, rolling, or 
any thing that tends to consolidate the soil, demonstrates. The 
impo\jcy of svich a priUztice ijj also strikingly manifested upon a 
small scale, when sifted materials afe used in the culture of plants 
in pots, where it becomes so palpably injurious, that it is dis- 

3d ^er.— 1842. III. • m * * 
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continued by every judicious cultivator: the perfect umfermity of 
the materials (setting aside the loss of the most valuable parts) 
renders them certain of coalescing^ and becomes the surest means 
of defeating the end in view* Soil for the first time raised to 
the surface being so unfit for most purposes, turning it up to 
the depth of 2 or S feet at once must be most injudicious; 
especially as the same end would be easier gained by only turn- 
ing up a portion that might be ameliorated annually. Such por- 
tion should suit the crop intended to follow, which would cause 
it to vary considerably, and should never be of gi’eater depth 
than the roots can easily penetrate, ^s it is impossible the 
plants should do well until this is accgmplished. Mulih of 
this precaution would be unnecessary, were the operation pro- 
perly performed upon materials in a fit condition. The vast 
importance of this altogether neglected point has often been ably 
enforced by the editor of this Magazine, and the necessity for 
having the materials in a state allow^ing of thorough incor- 
poration clearly pointed out. Nevertheless, an operation upon 
which everything depends is invariably left to be performed dur- 
ing the most unfitting weather, the worst of which is generally 
considered good enough to dig or to trench in. 

Folkstoiie^ Jan, 21. 1842. 


Art. VI. On the Difference between cultivating and managing a 
smalt and a large Garden, By I. T. 

The difference holds equally good between the general manage- 
ment and cultivation of a mansion and its surrounding park and 
gardens, and the management of a cottage and its ground plot, 
or a suburban house and its garden and field. The proprietor 
of a mansion, park, and the other appendages which constitute a 
country residence on a large scale, employs persons as managers, 
whose business or profession it is to undertake such charges ; 
he has his land steward, his farm bailiff, his head gardener, his 
forester, and his gamekeeper. The proprietor of a small resi- 
dence must unite the knowledge and the duties of all these per- 
sons in himself, at least to the extent rtiquired for bis grounds. 
In the case of the large proprietor, if tlie head of any depart- 
ment is found to be neglectful, or to be incompetent to his duty, 
he can be replaced by another at the shortest notice, and tlie in- 
convenience is but of momentary duration ; but in the case of a 
small proprietor wdio manages every thing himselfs he must re- 
consider the subject in the practical application of which He has 
failed, and either make himself more completely master of it, or 
apply his knowledge with more care than he did before. The 
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large proprietor, in short, has only to give an order ; the small 
one must give his time and his attention* 

But it is in the laying out and cultivation of a garden that the 
greatest difference between the large proprietor and the small 
one exists. From the ample space possessed by the former, 
there is rooiti for every description of beauty, and the culture of 
every desirable crop or plant*; but from the limited space oPthe 
latter he can only produce a limited quantity of beauty, and cul- 
tivate a comparatively small number of crops and plants. If 
one crop irt the large garden fails, its place is readily supplied 
by the quantity produced of other crops of a similar description; 
beca^ise, from the abundance of room, more is sown or planted 
of every thing than enough. In the small garden, on the other 
hand, there is only a very limited space for each particular crop, 
of which crop enough is sown or planted, and no more ; and, 
consequ< f*ily, ^Iie failure of that crop would not only occasion a 
want of the particular article, but a want of the requisite quan- 
tity of vegetables, fruits, or flowers, as the case might be, for the 
family. To give a familiar illustration of this, 1 may observe 
that i’ a large kitchen-garden there are grown several sorts of 
cabbages for winter use, while in a small garden probably only 
one sort of cabbage is grown. If, in the large garden, any one 
of the sorts tails, the table can be supplied from the others which 
have succeeded ; but in the small garden, if^the sort of cabbage 
sown has failed, there N\ill be a positive deficiency of that kind 
of vegetable during the winter. In the article strawberries, 
perhaps, the proprietor of a small garden has only space for one 
kind, and, if that one kind fail, he wall be without that descrip- 
tion of fri^it In the large garden, on ihe otjier hand, several 
kinds are planted, and, if one fail, another, in all probability, 
will succeed. Some sorts of strawberries, such as Keen’s seed- 
ling, seldom fail in producing a crop ; others, as the old pine, 
frequently fail in this result; hence, if the proprietor of the small 
garden lu}s chosen the latter variety, he will frequently fail of 
success; whereas in the large garden both sgrts would probably 
be planted, and the •entire failure of any one sort might 
take place without being noticed by *1110 proprietor, or missed in 
the dessei;t. It would be easy to go through all the details of 
cropping and managing culinary vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
to show that in every department of the small garden more 
knowledge of the crops and plants to be cultivated, and espe- 
cially moVe care and attention in cultivating them, are required 
than in the large one; provided the object be, as it ought to be, 
to get a fnaximum ^f beneficial j'esults. I am certain that 
every gardener who has fulfilled *the duties of a small place will 
bear me out in this conclusion. 
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It may be here asked, if I mean to affirm that it requires a 
more skilful and learned gardener to manage the garden of a 
cottage than it does to manage that of a mansiovi ? To which 
I answer, undoubtedly it does, if all the kinds of products are 
required out of the small garden that are required from the large 
one : if, for example, forcing in all Its departments is to be car- 
ried on in both ; if there are to be miniature crops in the cot- 
tage garden of all those crops which are grown in the mansion 
garden on a large scale ; and if there are to be an arboretum 
and a flower-garden laid out according to the natural system: 
if these, and corresponding results obtained on a large scale 
from the mansion garden, are to be also obt’^ined, in proportion 
to its extent, from the cottage garden, then I state, without the 
slightest hesitation, that a more skilful, experienced, and atten- 
tive gardener is required for the latter than for the former. 
More, skill is necessary, because more is required with less 
means ; more experience is requisite, because it is only by ex- 
perience, joined to skill and knowledge, that success can be ren- 
dered certain in all cases ; and more attention is required to 
watch the progress of favourable or unfavourable circumstances, 
because, on a small scale, these circumstances are more imme- 
diate and fatal in their operations, and their results, if unfavour- 
able, are more severely felt. But, fortunately, the objects and 
products of a cottage or suburban garden never include all these 
objects at the same time ; though there are none of them that 
may not be produced in even the smallest garden, according to 
the taste or means of the proprietor; and a gardener or a pro- 
prietor may succeed perfectly \vell in one or two of even the 
most difficult points of* gardening on a small scale, who could 
not attend to’all the departments of the art. As a proof of this, 
I may refer to the gardens of mechanics in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, who far surpass professed gardeners in the cul- 
ture of florists’ flowers, and certain fruits ; and to the gardens 
of small tradesmen and shopkeepers in the neighbourhood of 
London, from which some of the earliest and best grapes, 
melons, &c., are sent to market. 

It thus appears that to manage a small garden to the greatest 
advantage is not quite so easy a matter as it may at first sight be 
imagined to be by those who judge by mere size ; but by limit- 
ing the number of objects, by acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the nature of these objects, and by constant attention and 
assiduous care, any person whatever may succeed; aftd the re- 
w^ard of comfort and enjoyment received will be in proportion to 
the labour, skill, and care bestowed. » 

Ijondon^ Jan. 1842. ” * 
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Art. VII. The Landscape-Gardening of F» L. von ScJcell of Munich * 
Translated from the German for the “ Gardener’s Magazine.” 

(^Continued from p. 102.) 

XII. Of Carriage Roads, Rridlc Roads, Walks, and Paths through Defiles and 

under Rocks, 

1. In layingr out grounds, the roads and paths cannot be accu- 
rately staked out in situations where the disposition and form of 
the ground require to be altered, namely, where hills or valleys 
are to be formed, till these are completed ; as by the raising or 
lowering of the grouftd the lines previoflsly marked out must 
be made to assume different turns, because they no longer follow 
the line of beauty, and therefore must be altered. 

2. Natuie makes no roads, they are the work of man and 
animals. Roads formed by man would almost always be in 
straight lines, if difficulties of many sorts did not intervene, or 
if the object of the traveller’s destination were not out of 
sight. From these causes, curved lines and circuitous roads 
have arisen. In a garden, therefore, when the path is made to 
wind, merely because modern gardening rejects all . straight 
paths, and when the difficulties, or rather tlve reasons, which 
gave occasion for these windings cannot be l)rought forward, 
it is faulty; and tho»e paths which are unnecessarily circuitous 
are usually neglected for a straighter aiurconsequently nearer 
line. As common roads may be reckoned among the artificial 
labours of human industry, it is therefore alio we bit. particu- 
larly in gardens, to make tlie paths of an equal breadth and de- 
cided outline, and to make them appepr in alternate turns and 
windings,* to correspond with the line of beauty. * 

3. The windings in carriage roads must not, however, occur 
so frequently as in walks ; this will be avoided, when in the 
former, to prevent accidents to horsemen and travellers, most 
of the obstacles are removed, which the too frequent short turns 
only increase, by causing the traveller to be aware loo late of 
another coming in ^an opposite direction* carriage roads in 
grounds should therefore be 15, 20^ or 24 feet wide; and walks 
only 8, 10, or 12 feet, and the paths from 3 ft. to 4 ft. Wavy 
lines succeeding each other too rapidly are fatiguing, and neither 
beautiful nor agreeable, and can only be allowable in very nar-* 
row paths of from 3 ft. to 5 ft. 

A gentle curve line which proceeds uninterruptedly for a dis- 
tance of from 1000 ft. to 2000 or 3000 feet and more, assuming the 
form of a majestic b(^, and then changes its direction, and im- 
perceptibly assumes an opposite bend, possesses much greater 
beauty and effect, and is also much more rational than when 
turns are too frequent. If, therefore, for eiiample, over the line 
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Fig. 12. M. Schell's Curve /or a Walk. 

fh^ 300 ft. long, a noble and graceful curve be drawn, which 
does not recede from view till after a length of 800 ft., it ought 
not .to be further distant from the mijJdle of the straight line^A 
at g than 4 or at most 5 feet, and it will then describe a curve 
by the pointsyi /, which will undoubtedly be pleasing. 

In marking out roads the artist must greatly depend upon his 
feeling, in the choice of a line which shall at once Jbe inviting 
and productive of pleasure, as leading to those spots where beau- 
tiful natural scenes are presented to view. ‘ These road lines may 
be accurately marked out from the plan, or by means of arrange- 
ments in nature ; but a line of this sort always betrays a com- 
pulsory course, it wants that free and bold sweep, or, in other 
words, it wants nature. 

It rflso frequently happens, that a line which appears particu- 
larly beautiful on paper is not pleasing in nature. The paper 
is a flat surface, this is seldom the case in nature; consequently, 
the lines must appear different, as we have previously observed. 
Therefore lines rising from valleys, and ascending over hills, are 
much more difficult to trace out than those on a level sur- 
face. In the first case, their appearance is as varied as the 
forms of the hills and dales over which they are to w ind. To 
overcome this difficulty, I know of no other rule than that these 
lines should be carefully tested, and by repeated corrections and 
improvements be brought nearer to nature as well as to beauty. 

Tracing out walks should therefore, 1st, not be considered 
so trifling, because much more is required from the lines which 
define them than that they should merely describe curves. They 
should have a noble, majestic, and graceful curve. 2d, At every 
new turn,’ directly opposed to the preceding one, the reason and 
necessity which occasioned it must be shown. 3d, The objects 
to which the road leads should account for its existence. 

As the walks in gardens, considered as works of art, and 
which cannot be confounded with the chance-directed paths over 
meadows, and through woods and fields, should have a sharp 
outline, the edges may be defined by very small furrows, half 
an inch deep, in w hich a mixture of hay and clover seeds may 
be sown, and by this means the lines be preserved distinct, clear, 
and beautiful. To prevent these lines, which can only be formed 
with much labour, from being obliterated by the frequent cut- 
ting and renewing of the edges, and by degrees assuming an 
ungraceful direction, it is requisite that, at the distance of every 
20 or 30 feet, blocks of oak, the colour of the earth, should be 
driven in ; by winch means the original lines are not only pre- 
served, but can always be refound and easily determined. 
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4. There are also in nature paths which penetrate through 
overhanging precipitous rocks, and are called hohlwegc^ or hol- 
low ways ; and sometimes through rude arches, which are formed 
by nature, and sometimes even by art, through the interior of 
the rocks, where the traveller is led, as if by a miracle, by torch- 
light, to the opposite side. These scenes are but rarely required 
to be produced by the imitative art of gardening. But there are 
other kinds of hoi low* ways in nature which can be easily imi- 
tated, and created in gardens ; these paths are cut in the earth, 
instead of in the rock. The steep banks are covered by many 
* sorts of shining-leaved and other shrubs, particularly honey- 
suckle, the clematis,^ tlfe bramble, the rasfM)erry, the hop, the 
sloe, and different species of whitethorn ; with the wild rose, 
the maple, the berberry, the buckthorn, the wayfaring tree, 
(/^iburnum Lantana) *, with the dogwood, the cornel cherry, the 
hazel, the spindle tree, the privet, and many others, besides a 
great number of field and meadow flowers. 

From this entangled mass rise here and there almond, plum, 
and cherry trees ; sometimes also the Pseudo-Platan us (gemeine 
ahorn\ the service tree, and others of the sort, grow out of the 
declivities, which are never perpendicular, but rise steep and 
boldly from the path. 

These sunk walks are particularly beautiful ; they possess in 
general a confidential, contemplative character, which also ap- 
proaches solitude, by excluding and concealing from the eye all 
natural scenes except those which lie within their hnmediate 
boundary. Sunk walks leading to eminences generally surprise 
the spectator when they terminate with an^extensive prospect, 
which w'as previously concealed from vjew’. These charming 
walks are never quitted without feeling a lively*wislf of soon re- 
^tiirning to enjoy their delightful, unpretending, romantic beauties. 
Sunk paths, when- constructed in gardens, are much more rich 
in plants than when they are natural, as they unite the climbing 
and other exotic shrubs and trees, witlfout any particular regard 
being had to grouping, or keeping; as not this character, but 
rather one of a disorc^^red, >vild, entangled, and confused plant- 
ation, is peculiar to them. In planting the slopes, therefore, 
much more attention should be paid to the health and growtlj 
of the plants, and care* taken that they do not shade each other 
too much, so as to cause their death. 

This luxuriant mass of plants and trees must partially cease 
at certain -jilaces, and give place to trees, which must interlace 
high above the path on which the spectator walks, as if in the 
deep^ shade of an arbewr, and where j-ays of light, tinging with 
gold the distant overhanging shrubs, will point out to him the 
end of his solitary wandering. The slopes ©f this path must be 
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formed at an angle of at least 46^ to prevent their falling in. 
But there are other sunk paths, of an entirely opposite character, 
which are much more adapted to gardens than those 1 have just 
mentioned. These paths are formed and planted in the follow- 
ing manner. Two approximating declivities, only separated by 
the path, lying opposite to each other, swelling in a graceful 
natural form, and which can be ascended without any exertion, 
covered with a lively green sward, are clo-thed with large pictu- 
resque trees, planted in transparent groups in the manner of a 
grove. Between these lovely slopes, for which one often leaves the 
path to wander among the majestic trees, or to repose under their 
shade, winds a path* in the hollow, traced ^out in gently flawing 
curves, which, from its lighter colour, betrays its course as it 
winds, now near, now at a distance, among the trees, and com- 
pletes the beautiful and picturesque scene. 

A sunk path of this description has a decidedly picturesque 
character, and has a charming effect in garden scenery, while its 
dreamy romantic character is as inviting as it is capable of yield- 
ing enjoyment. 

To these sort of hollow ways another may be added, which, 
in point of form, deserves the preference. These paths are 
concealed by an impenetrable close wood of tall majestic trees, 
of which the outer groups, exposed to the light, present beauti- 
ful forms to the imitation of the artist. Paths of this sort are 
characterised by a kind of solemnity, which is only softened by 
beautiful valleys proceeding from them, which, becoming narrower 
as they recede, finally escape the eye. There are also hollow 
ways where wild mountain torrents rush foaming over masses 
of rocks, and form a number of waterfalls. Hollow ways of 
this description, * when they are deeply cut, and fheir slopes 
clothed and shaded with noble trees, under whose branches the 
grand masses of rock, with the precipitous torrent rushing over 
and between them, are clearly perceptible, justly deserve the 
preference. As a gener/ll remark with regard to walks, I must 
mention the following: viz., that too many walks are prejudicial 
to pleasure-grouiuls, as they break up, plantations too fre- 
quently, make them appear meagre, and also require much 
expense in keeping. 

Walks may be so constructed as to make gardens appear 
much larger than they actually arc, by never allowing the boun- 
dary, which is often very limited, to be seen, but which must be 
concealed by thick plantations, and its vicinity never guessed at. 
Especially, they must not approach too near to those openings, 
where the outer landsca|>e, by means of ha-has, appears as if it 
belonged to the garden. A garden may also appear much 
larger to the spectator when the paths take contrary turns, and 
by circuitous routes describe a longer line. But this sort of 
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deception does not always succeed ; the deceit is but too soon 
discovered, even if these sudden windings, which must, besides, 
be often repeated, do not present obstacles. 

Among such repeated turns, and to dissipate the suspicion 
that tliey might awaken, the spectator must be surprised, now 
by a beautiful inscription, d murmuring fountain, which will 
recal Vaucluse and the complaints to Laura; and now by an 
urn, a bust, &c. ; and ’thus his mind be occupied with more 
elevated subjects than the course of the walks. 

A neighbouring path should never be perceived from any 
*walk, because this would destroy the illusion of size. The 
plantations, therefore, \^nch separate these near walks, must be 
close and impervious. At the narrowest spots these plantations 
should be at least from 15 to 20 or 30 feet wide. In large 
extensive grounds, however, where no deception to increase the 
apparent size is necessary, sometimes, from one walk, others may 
be seen through transparent plantations ; and, from the moment- 
ary appearance and disappearance of the passers by, animated 
and lively pictures may be produced. 

A w Ik w'inding in a gentle slanting curve up a steep bare 
hill, on the other side of which a beautiful landscape, half-con- 
cealed, is by degrees revealed to view, has a particularly pictu- 
resque and beautiful effect. To display this sort of beauty, 
however, the walk should only have a single long shallow curve, 
which would also render the ascent easier. For the same reason, 
those walks which are to be carried over very steep hills can 
only be properly executed when they are cut first from the 
right to the left, and then from the left to«the right (zigzag), 
and thus their extent increased. In case», however, where tlie 
zigzag lin^ cannot be sufficiently extended, or cannot be applied, 
in order to facilitate the ascent, steps, eitlK^r of stone or of oak, 
must supply its plate. These steps should not be more than* 
5 in. high, and not more nor less than ^Jft. apart, to be ascended 
conveniently. 

When two walks are to be united, it should never take place 
at 'a right or obtuse tfingUy but rather at an acute angle, by 
which the lines of both walks will be united in a much more 
beautiful manner. , 

5. The marking out of all these lines and forms, if they are 
to approach their original pattern, nature, is, as w^e have already 
said, a matter as important as it is difficult. It is easily under- 
stood, therefore, that he who undertakes to lay out a garden in 
the natural style ought to be a good draughtsman in geometri- 
cal pl|ms as Well as in lifhdscapes. But there is a great difference 
between expressing these forms in miniature on paper, and 
marking them out in their natural size in nature. If the cleverest 
landscape-^:>ainter were to draw such large lines, w’hich often 
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proceed in connected circles, and in lines several miles in extent, 
with a tracing-stick which must be 4 or 5 pounds’ weight, he 
would find great difficulties, and his first attempt would not 
likely be successful. 

In order to facilitate this operation, I will here explain my 
method of drawing in nature, which I have followed since I first 
began to practise, and which T have communicated to many 
young artists. The plan on which th^ improvements are de- 
signed, which are now to be staked out, shows the natural 
objects, under what form they are to appear, and where they 
are situated. According to this plan,^ the principal points in 
nature will be determined ; but, as has been already obsferved, 
without straining to observe them too minutely, in case nature 
should thereby be distorted, or fine trees fall under the axe, 
which, without injuring the landscape, might have been pre- 
served, if the line of the water or walk, or any other line, had 
been altered a little. There may also be obstacles of another 
kind contrary to nature, which could not be foreseen in making 
the plan. 

But these difficulties will not be insurmountable to one 
who is familiar with nature, and her numerous forms and means 
of remedy ; because he will make such alterations as will not 
affect the beauty of his grounds, but, if it be possible, improve 
them by those very means. Hence, it is clearly enough seen, 
that, in executing the plan, it cannot be exactly followed up, 
because it only gives the principal forms and situations. It can 
only show the scenes the grounds 
are to present; and point out where 
the hills, the valleys, •the lakes, the 
ponds, the waterfalls, the bridges, 
the temples, &c., are .to find their 
^ places. 

6. The instrument with which 
large and small outlines in nature 
are drawn on a ^ large scale is a 
round stick, or tracing-staff {Jig* 

13.), from 5 ft. to 6 ft. long, and 
• JJjn. in diameter, pointed with 
iron at the bottom, to draw the 
lines in the earth. The artist holds 
this stick with the right hand above, 
and the left below, or vice vers&y 
and in such a manner as that the 
iron point is turned towards tbe 
ground backwards. With ah erect 
carriage, and his" glance directed rig. i;j. Tradng-stqff' 
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forwards towards the existing localities, the main points being 
previously determined by the plan, and which his line (if no 
obstacles intervene) is to arrive at, he pursues, with a steady 
pace, the beautiful undulating line which his practised imagina- 
tion presents to his mind, and, as it were, displays before him. 
With his tracing-stick turned backwards, and grasped with 
a firm hand, the point pressing on the earth, the artist im- 
prints the line of beauty on the ground mechanically without 
any further care or requiring to look behind him ; immediately 
after him follow two labourers, who set in posts, but do not beat 
rtiem firmly in at first. When he has reached the end of his 
line, ho turns back, exaniTnes its course, improves it, and tlien 
has the posts firmly driven in, or the line cut out with a sharp 
hoe, when the line is to remain and requires no change, as in 
the outlines of the woods and clumps, (p. 56*.) 

By this method, which requires great practice, and a compre- 
hensive glance, united with the art of justly representing forms 
and images, 1 am convinced that nature and the character of the 
locality will be most successfully imitated ; at least, forty years^ 
experience has proved this to me, so that I can vouch for its 
succe 5. 

7. Let this method be compared with the usual one, where, 
with the tracing-stick under the arm, the face directed towards 
the ground, the operator draws the line, and^ on looking up 
again, becomes aware of its stiff faulty swerving from the right 
line, requiring repeated and numerous alterations. This is not 
the case in the method above described : the artist remains iu 
an upright position ; he overlooks as lie draws, the points deter- 
mined beforeliand which his line is to toucji, and advances to- 
wards them iti a manner as agreeable as it is natural*. He has 
the whole locality which his grounds are to embrace, and the 
forms which be has* already sketched, and which are to be in 
unison and harmony with the rest, constantly before his eyes; 
and bis perception of the beauty and truth of nature directs bis 
steps, and consequently his iracing-stick, whi^h follows faith- 
fully the motions of its ijiaster, 

8. The chief artistical value of a gopd picture lies more in 
the correctness of the drawing than iti the colouring; therefore, 
the faults of Colouring are more pardonable than those of draw- 
ing. Thus, also, correct drawings of beautiful jiicluresque forms 
and outlines are required in gardens, because they also greatly 
contribute in giving the grounds their chief merit. For this 
reason, the manner above described of drawing on a large scaU 
is to be preferred to the*usual method,^ because it is capable ol 
defining more distinctly than the oth^ does. The practised artisi 
is able, also, to draw as quickly as he goes. 
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His taste for the beautiful forms of nature, his imagination 
supported by the rules and principles of art, guide him quickly 
and with a certain hand, and show him where his woods are to 
project in expressive masses, and where they are again to retreat 
in shade ; where hills are to arise, and valleys be sunk ; what 
lines the brook flowing through flowery meads is to describe ; 
and where the soft wavy lines, or the bolder, sharp, obtuse- 
angled, and slightly curved outlines, aie to describe and deter- 
mine forms, &c. 

It must be observed, that the artist, while di awing the un- 
dulating line, should not look backwards, because he is in danger 
of losing his imaginary line, and of pursuing another which cannot 
harmonise with the first nor be successfully continued with it.* 


Art. VIIL Observations on Irish Planting. By T. T. 

Extensive planting in Ireland can scarcely be dated more than 
sixty or seventy years back. 

The Elm is certainly an introduced tree, no plants in truly 
wild situations having been found. The English elm is far 
more hardy and vigorous in growth than the wych, bearing its 
leaves fully three weeks longer in autumn. The elm bears 
transplanting at a more advanced age than any other tree. It 
grows as vigorously standing exposed, as in the shelter or society 
of other trees. The dust and smoke of towns do them little 
injury. At Croukstown, in the county of Tyrone, is a magni- 
ficent avejiue -of elms, planted in 1774; yet the *^011, in many 
parts, was mere turf bog, covered by a road. Silkworms will 
feed on the leaves when very young. Its vivaciousness is great; 
pieces turned up accidentally by the plough have grown into 
trees. There are eln?s at Dunkerron upwards of 100 years 
planted, in full vigour, and about 3 ft. in diameter at 8 ft. from 
the ground. The date of its introduction is unknown ; but, as it 
has a distinct name in the Irish languag^jj’it must be very distant. 

The Horsechestnut bears the utmost rigour of cold of our 
winters. • 

The Lime Trees leaves are not subject to be devoured by 
insects, as those of the elm ; its increase is rapid ; its branches 


• Walks should be somewhat curved to carry off the moisture, but without 
their being so much so as to be inconvenient to the pedestrian or dangerous 
for carriages. ? A road 10 ft. wide may be raiseu in the midtile 3 or jit most 4 
inches, and one of 15 ft. from 5 in. to 6 in. They must not form any ridge in 
the middle, but must describe a uniform flat segment of a circle, in which the 
fall is equally divided, and thereby rendered convenient to all. 
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are tough, and seldom injured by storms; it does not injure the 
grasses beneath by its shade or drip. Near Killarney is a row 
4-0 ft. in height, tfnd averaging 3 ft. in diameter, 

7%^ delights in a moist atmosphere ; and is much injured 
by the smoke of towns. At Kiljarney, trees 30 ft. in height are not 
uncommon ; one at Innisfallen,^ at 2^ ft. from the ground, was 
39 in, in diameter. Hollies survive the wood in which thev 
were reared. Holly tiniGer stands better than brass for steps [?] 
in machinery. A variety with yellow berries occurs at Blarney, 
pear Cork. 

The Ash raised in ricU soils fails remarkably in poorer. It 
grows well in almost aay soil or elevation in Ireland ; yet of ash 
plantations in the same soil, rich or poor, several fail alongside 
of those that have succeeded. We must suppose some subterra- 
neous enemy or disease attacks them ; this conjecture is perhaps 
supported by the general sweetness of the sap in the genus to 
which it belongs. At Leix, in the Queen’s County, in 1792, 
the celebrated ash, at 1 ft. from the ground, measured 40i It. in 
circumference; its branches extend 70 ft. The ash injufes other 
plants remarkably by its drip ; and yet in moist soils it seems to 
drain the ground and give it firmness. Its young shoots are 
greatly injured by late frosts. It finds the readiest market, 
and at the earliest age, of any tree in the country, in Ireland, 

The Oak bears transplanting badly after three*years old. The 
remains of oak woods, kept down for years by the browsing of 
cattle, have been observed by Mr. Critchley of llie county of 
Wicklow to grow up into fine trees by fencing alone. Hue oak, 
in Lord O’Neil’s Park, near Lough Neagli, (vas sold for up- 
wards of 2001, Mr. Critchley’s oak woods douWed t?l)eir value 
between the fifteenth and twentieth year. An oak at Castle Cor, 
in* the county of Cork, is 25 ft. in circumference at 6 ft. from 
the ground, and has growing on it a stem of ivy 7 ft. in circum- 
ference. • 

The Pines adapt themselves to a variety of climates, and one 
or other species may be found to thrive in all scfi'ts of soils, from 
the driest quartzose sand^to 1011* bogs. Their growth is rapid, and 
duration protracted. They multiply wilh great facility by seed, 
but the princijial stem on«e cut down never recovers. Growing 
closer, they yield more timber on the same space of ground than 
round-leaved trees. 

A species of pine was once indigenous to Ireland ; the stems 
are still found in our turf bogs. It is not the P. sylvestris ; the 
roots bear a much greater proportion in size to the stem. In the 
county 4)f Kerry, I found the horizontal Section of one, where the 
roots commenced, to be 7 ft. in diameter ; whil^ the stem, at 2 ft. 
in height, was scarcely 4 ft. The stems of tlie hog deal^ besides, 
are olten remarkably twisted. 
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The Scotch Pine prefers a poor sandy soil. The seeds acci- 
dentally falling on turf bog have grown into large trees. Its 
timber is of more value in the remote parts of Ireland than that 
of alder. It does not grow as thick in the same space of time 
as the pinaster, but its timber is harder. 

The Larch is more injured by the sea breeze than any other 
timber tree in Ireland; it thrives ill near towns, or on road 
sides. It should be planted unmixed with any other trees ; for, 
as it outgrows them, its leading shoots are apt to be bent by 
winds. It easily takes a new leader, if accidentally or otherwise 
topped. 

The Silver Fir is admirably adapted to Ireland, yet its 
cultivation is much neglected. It thrives in wet cold soils as 
well as in the rich and dry, at all elevations, and with every 
exposure; living to 400 years and more, while the 

Balm of Gilead Pine^ so like it when young, scarcely attains 
40 years before decrepitude. It preserves its deep green colour, 
while the spruce fir turns brownish towards the end of winter. 
At Ballylickey, near Bantry, it has outtopped a variety of the 
usual timber trees among which it was planted sixty years ago. 

The ^lix hlhay Sd/f^rfie/sse/Ziana, and Carolina Poj)lar^ are all 
well adapted to wet poor turfy soils. They have reached 30 ft. in 
height, at nine years from the lime they were put down as cut- 
tings, at Dunkerron. 

I can give no information as to the dates of introduction of 
different exotic trees and shrubs into Ireland, nor should I know 
where to look tor any information on that head not already in 
your Arboretum. ' 


Art. IX. ’ Extracts from a Correspondence •which took place from 
1817 to 1835, respecting the Preservation of Timber by the Water 
of a Copper Mine rn Anglesea, Communicated by a Corre- 
spondent. 

u 

Extract of a Letter from Joneph Joncx to Sandenony respecting the 

Water of Parys Mountain, being a Preservative of Thmhcry dated Andwch, 
20th October, 1817. 

“ The piece of timber which I present to you is of oak, and was part of the 
bucket of a mill-wheel, turned by a stream of minei'al water. The one side is 
left rough, as it was taken out, with the ochry sediment of the water adhering 
to it ; the other side planed, in order to show how it colours wood. The 
whitish spot on the planed side is a deal pin, which was pdt in to bind the 
bucket ; and it serves to prove that the water preserves deal, or other soft 
wood, as well as oak. ^ 

“ The wheel from which the piece Was taken had been worked fot eighteen 
years ; and it is five years since it was taken out. Mill water-wheels are 
generally considered to be more subject to decay than any other species of 
woodwork, in consequence of being exposed, v/ithout paint, to all the vicissi- 
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tudes of the seasons ; and being alternately wet and dry, every twenty-four 
hours. 

“ The fact of the jpineral water being a preservative of timber has been long 
known to many persons in this neighbourhood, though I never knew of any 
advantage l)eing taken of it, farther than what chance threw in the way. My 
attention was more particularly attracted to it by the following circumstance: — 
A brig, called the Amlwch, more than thirty years old, to which I am ship- 
husb^md, required considerable repairs about tliree years ago ; amongst other 
things, she wanted a keel and^ome floorings. Her ceilings were in consequence 
stripped, and, to my great astonishment, the floorings and the timbers in her 
bottom, wherever mineral water had reached, were found as perfect as the first 
day they were jxit in. This vessel had always been a regular trader out of 
• Amlwch port to Liverpool, and loaded with copper ore ; and formerly, when 
the ore was kept in uncovereit bins, it often contained a considerable quantity 
of wet, which, when shipped, passed through the ceilings, and being worked 
backwards and forwards by the motion of the vessel at sea, it effectually washed 
the timber below. In some instances pieces were found which had been par- 
tially acted upon by the mineral water ; the part washed being perfectly sound, 
and that beyond its reach quite decayed. 

“ Since then we have opened three other vessels, that had been employed in 
the same trade ft>r above twenty-five years; and the result has been, in every 
instance, the same. This led me to take every opportunity of examining the 
effects of the mineral water upon wood in general, and I have found its effects 
the same upon every species of timber : it makes it harder, more "elastic, and 
so dund)le, that it might be said, with propriety, that it renders it imperish- 
able ; «:nd, what is very extraordinary, it makes the outer part, or sap-wood, 
which otherwise so soon decays, as lasting as the inner part, or heart-wood : 
for instance, the land-ties in Amlwch port, which arc pieces of oak timber, 
roughly squared, to support the quay, have been fixed there for nearly sixty 
years, and yet they do not exhibit the least symptom of decay. 

“ The specific gravity of mineral water being less than that of sea water, it 
floats upon the surface of the docks, and acts as effectually upon the land-ties, 
through the gradual rise and fall of the tides, as if they had been immersed in 
mineral water alone. I could mention innumerable other instances, if it were 
necessary, to illustrate the preservative quality which the mineral water pos- 
sesses, but I fqjir I have already trespassed too much on ypur tiyie, 

“ I understand that government is now making different experiments for dis- 
covering some preservative from the dry rot, which has, of late years in par- 
ticular, been so destructive to ships of the navy ; and that sanguine hopes are 
entertained that the application of sea water to timber will answer that pur- ' 
pose. Perhaps the marine acid which sea water^contains may have a similar 
effect, in the same proportion it bears to the quantity of vitriolic acid with which 
our mineral waiers are so strongly impregnated. ^ Jos. Jones.” 

The above letter, with pieces of timber to which it alludes, were taken 
by Mr. Sanderson to the Admiralty Office, |ind delivered to Mr. Croker ; 
when it was understood that enquiry would he made into the fact of the state- ^ 
ment. For m^re than two years there was nothing heard about it, wh?;n a* 
pamphlet, “ by a Lieutenant in the Navy,” On the Preservation ofTmberfiom 
Dry Roty made its appearance, recommending the mineral waters of Parys 
Mountains for the purpose, in words so much like the letter which had been 
delivered at tl^e Admiralty, that it naturally led to a suspicion that the author 
had, by some means, seen or heard of it, which induced Mr. Sanderson to 
write a letter to' the Admiralty, to which he received the following answer 
from Barrow : — • . , 

“ Sir, — Having laid Ixjfore the Lords Ccfrtimissioners of the Admiralty your 
letter of the 20th instant, on the subject of a work lately published by “ an 
Officer of the Royal Navy,” Ow the Preservation of Ship Timber^ which you 
have understood to contain some information drawn from a communication 
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made about two years ago to ibis department, by Mr. Jos. Jones of Amlwch, 
1 hare their Lordships* commands to acquaint you that they have no know- 
ledge of the publication you allude to. 1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 

♦ John Barrow.** 

Mr, Sanderson then wrote to Mr. Barrow as follows : — 

“ Plas Newydd, Sept, 28. 1820. 

^ 3ir^ — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d instant, 
in which you are pleased to acquaint me, in reply to mine of the 20th, that 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have no knowledge of the publi- 
cation alluded to. I did not for one moment suppose that their Lordships 
would give their sanction to a publication of matter dravm from private 
correspondence of Mr. Croker ; indeed, my allusion to that publication was 
^ merely incidental. It Mas the chief object of riy letter to ascertain whether 
Mr. Jones’s statement of facts relative to the preservation of timber had 
received the consideration of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, or 
of the Commissioners of the Navy ; and I hope I may now, without impro- 
priety, enquire whether any and what report has been made upon it ? I should 
also feel much obliged if you would have the goodness to procure for me the 
return of Mr. Jones’s letter, as 1 did not keep a copy. 1 have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient Servant, John Sanderson. 

“ To John Barrow, Esq.” 

To which, the following final reply was given by Mr. Barrow : — 

“ Admiralty Office, 30th Sept., 1820. 

“ Sir, — Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty your 
letter of the 28th instant, enquiring whether any report was made on Mr. 
Jones’s letter of the 20th of October, 1817, respecting a plan for the preserva- 
tion of timber, and requesting that Mr. Jones’s letter may be returned to yon, 
I have it iu command tD acquaint you that the letter in (juestion cannot be 
returned to you ; and that, from a rq3ort made by the Navy Board on the 
subject, their Lordships did not mean to give Mr. Jones any further trouble 
on the matter. I am, Sir, your very humble Servant, John Barrow. 

“ To Mr. John Sanderson, Plas Newydd, Anglesea.” 

“ The following observations and experiments were made by me in January, 
1818, on the chemical properties of the mineral water of R.r^s Mountain, 
by which timber is preserved : — This wator is known to contain copper and 
iron, held in solution by sulphuric acid. ‘Wood, when distilled in a retorv, 
^ yields an acid liquor of a peculiar taste and smell Hnd distinguished by the 
name of pyroligneous, and formerly considered as a distinct acid, but it is now 
ascertained that it is merely the acetic acid, combined with an empyreumatic 
oil.* — 7'honipwn, 

“ I obtained from ^ manufacturer in Liverpool some pyroligneous acid in its 
simplest state, for the purpose of making experimenta. On adding an equal 
quantity of sulphuric acid to the pyroligneous, it was speedily decomposed, 
and a black substance was precipitated, which, when dried, appeared to be 
carbon. A small quantity of sulphuric and l)eivg applied, changed the colour 
to a dark, and nearly black. The Parys Mountain water being added to an 
equal portion of pyroligneous acid, changed its colour precisely the same as 
in the last experiment, when sulphuric acid was used alone. 

“ Is the sulphuric acid contained in the water, under any circumstances, suffi- 
ciently strong to carbonise tlie sap within the pores of the wood? 1 am 
persuaded it does convert ^ome part of the sap of timber into charcoal ; and 
whp It is properly saturated, evety pore bcco’-ics lined wkb the substance, 
which, 'when once foriped, is afterwards insoluble in water ; thus mating use 
of the otlmrwise destracti^ sap to ehar the wood ; ^hprring the surface of 
. wood having always been considi^red a preservative of timber from dry rot, 

“ Caernarvon, Sept. 0. 1855. Joseph Jones.” 
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Mr. Jones’s Proportions <ff the Oxides Price of the Ingredients for 

for Saturation. Solution. 

1 r IK 11 . r • Copperas, Is, 6d, per cwt. (i. c. sulphate 

15 lb. sulphate of iron. ofiron). 

12 lb. sulphate of copper. Sulphate of copper, 45f. per cwt. 

24 lb. sulphate of zinc. Sulphate of zinc, 45x. per cwt. 

1 qrt. sulphuric acid. Sulphuric acid, 3d. per lb. 

The .sulphates to be well poundbd, and dissolved in hot water ; and then 
the sulphuric acid to be mixed in* the solution, and well stirred up with 
a sciubbing-brooni. The a(jove, added to thirty-six gallons of water, is ready 
for the tank. 

Thuv of Saturation. — 1 -inch board, 3 days ; 3-inch plank, or scantling, 7 
days ; 5-inch lit G and 7-inch scantling, all 12 to 14 days ■, large timber, 12 in. 
to 14 in. square, will require 21 days. 


Art. X. Bolanicnl, FloriculltiraU and Arhoricullural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newlj/ introduced into British Gardens and 
PhinlafionSy or which have been originated in them ; together with 
ndditiiniat Information respecting Plants [whether old ornew) already 
in Cultivation : the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the Eiicyclopcedia of Plants f the “ Horlus Britanniensf the 
“ Ilortus Li<fnosusf and the “ Arboretum ct Fruticelitm Britan^ 
nicvm. 


Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in niontlily miinbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3.$. 6d. coloured, .3 .v. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., dx., Director of the Uo}al Botanic Gar- 
den, Kow. . 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, eacdi 
containing six plates; Ss, Gd. coloured, 3 t EditjJ by 

Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. . 


Maund's Botanic Garden^ or Magazine of H^ardy flower Plants cul- 
iivated in Great Britain ; in montlily numbers, eacfi containing 
, four coloured figures in one page ; large paper, Ls. Gd, ; small, H*. 

Edited by B. Maujid, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large {^per, 2^. Gd.\ small paper, 
l.v. Gd, C inducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. , assisted by the 
|lev. J. S. llenslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. * 


Paxtons Magazine of Botany^ and Register of Flowering Plants ; 

in nionthl 34 numbers ; large 8vo ; 2 j. Gd, each. • 

The Ladies Magazine of Gardening ; in monthly numbers; 8vo, 
with coloured plates; Ij. 6r/. each. Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 
CapparFdeje, 

190+. CLEO'ME • 

liitea Hook. yellow O er 1 jl America 1840. si Bot. rcg. i>41, f 

Synouyjnes : C. aOrca Tor. cl (it ay ; Perftoina aurea Null. 

A p^tty hardy annual frcfui Fort,Vancouv 4 ^r, on the north-west coast of 

North America. It “ rcquire.s rather a sWong soil and a dry situation. Tiic 
plants are subject to damping oft* and will not seed 41 a confined situation.” 
(Rot. Reg.y Dec.) 

3d Ser.-^1842. III. * 
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Bi/Uneriiicciv. 

fi80 LASIOPE^fALUM [moK. 3^H»8. 

’ macroph^llum Graft, large-leaved * lJ w 3 my I».G N. South Wait s iHsn C. s.p Hot. 

A very handsome ciect shrub, with large leaves which ire woolly beneath 
The flowers are very pretty, and very abundant. (Bof. Mfig., >ov.) 

l^utacctT, 

3549. DiPLOLiE'NA 29842 Dampiin Hot. Reg. 1841, 64i 


Onngntrcd’, 

118a FU'CHS/.4 

radlcans rooting Jk | or 90 «. o S Hraail 1837. C c« Bot. reg 1841, (id. 

“ A long trailing perennial shrub, the stems of which, much tranched, attain ^ 
a length of 20 ft. and upwards.” A very hamlsome species from the (Jrgan 
Mountains, where it ** clings in long festoons” fo the branches of the trees, 
and ** exhibits abundance of its brilliant flowers.” Though its native place is 
within the tropics, yet being at an elevation of 3000 ft., the nights in winter 
are frequently as low as from 35® to 40® Fahr, ** It strikes easily from 
cuttings.” (Bot, Reg,, Dec.) 

cordifblia Btntk. heart-leaved A lJ or 5 au.s S.0 Mexico 1840.. Bot. reg. 1841,70. 

This species “ is remarkable for the rich green which terminates the scarlet 
flowers, which, if it takes something from their brilliancy, adds much to the 
novelty of their appearance. It has, moreover, a fine broad foliage, and w hen 
out of flower is handsomer than the generality of its race.” (Bot Reg,, Dec.) 

SalicarUc, or 'L^thracccc, 

1453. HEI'MM 12200 ralicifOUa var, grandillhra. 


C r ass nidi cciC, 

/EO'NIUM ffedd, (One the synonymes adduced by Diofcondeo to Aknnpervlvum arbhreum ) 

cniintum nV/ii5 blootly ft (_J or 2 iny V Canaries 18.>4. C «.p.l Bot reg 1841, 6*1. 

Mr. Webb lias remodeled the old genera 5edum and iVempervivum, and 
separated from them three genera, which he has called .li'^bnium, Aichryson, 
and Grccnovirt. This species was found on the stones and hare rocks near the 
base of the pine regicn of tlie Isle of Palma. “ It requires the same treat- 
ment as Mescmbryanthemiim, and similar plants.” (Bot, Reg., T^ov.) 

t t 

Cactdccce. 

3359. ECHI^rOCA'CrUS 

corj'uddes H. Berol. club-shaped j* Q or Y C S. America 1837. C s.p.l Bot niog 3908. 

A very curious plant with a cluster of yellow flowers at the top, with crim- 
son centres. (Bot, Mag., Nov».) 

1474. OPU'NTIA 12809 monaciintha .BW. Mag. 3911. 

A species was figur^'d under this name in the Bot. Reg, t. 172C. with solitary 
spines ; but it is stated in the Bot. Mag. that fne f^puntia rnonaedntha of 
Willdenow is quite a different plant, with a little tuft of bristles at the base of 
.each spine. The flower of the plant figured in the Bot, Mag. is orange, and 
that in the Bot, Reg. yellow. 

decfiinbenB Salm decumbent jei □ or J jn Pa.Y Mexico 1838. C s.p I Bot. mag, 3914. 

Synonymei : 0. rdpens Karw . ; oTTrrorftta Mart. 

A handsome species, with large pale yellow flowers. (Bot, Mag., Dec.) 


2581. STYLI'DIUM 
reciirvum Grab. 


Sii/tidiece. 

recurved ■** or J my Pk Swpp River 1840. , C i.p Bot. mag. 3913. 


A very pretty little greenhouse shrub, with slender suffruticose stems, much 
branched in tufts, and sending down long wiry roots. The flowers arc pink, 
and very abundant. (Bot. Mag,, Dec.) 
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Crf^wmeae. 

1G9S. GE'SMER I 

iHacolor Ltndl. two-coloured Jtt | | or 2 iny.jn S Brazil 1839. C. 8.1 Bot rcg. 1841, fi3. 

The Icdtes of liiis plant are “ very large anti hard, witli the lobes of their 
cordate base overlapping each other ; they arc somcwliat .shining and smooth 
on the upper side, and hairy beneath ; the flowers are almost 2 in. long, cylin- 
drical, scarlet, with a flat limb, and dispersed in a large leafless panicle, with 
branches of a deep purple colour* and perfectly destitute of hairiness. Both 
they and the flowers were shi#ng, tis though they had been varnished.” 

Reg., Nov.) 

in61llg Pitxt. soft 1 1 I 1 or 4 au Caraccas 18:19. C r.s Paxt. mag. of bot. vol. viii. p. 248. 

A very showy plant, remarkable for its “ strong, erect, tali, succulent stems, 

^ and large soft* leaves ; ” which, as well as the stems, are clothed with a soft 
down, “ which at once yields to the touch of the finders, and feels smooth and 
agreeable. {Paxt. Mag. of Bot.y Dec.) 

ACHIMF/NES P. Broume^ (From a aligm. and cheimahw, to luffcr from cold ; tendcmeii of the plant.) 

rhsea Lindl. rosy al _J or 1 lu Pk Guatemala 1840. D co Bot reg. IMl, 65. 

The plant generally called Trevirana coccinea having been originally called 
Achimenes bv Dr. Patrick Browne, in his History of Jamaica^ that name has 
been restored to it by De Candolle in his Prodromus ; and this species being 
of the same genus, it is called Achimenes rosea. It is a very pretty plant, wo- 
ducing abundance of its bright rose-coloured blossoms all the summer. “ The 
stems die off after flowering, and the roots must then be kept perfectly dry 
throughout the winter and spring, till it begins to grow.** {Rot. Jjieg.y Dec.) 

En'cdccrf’ 

1346. i^HCTOSTA'l’lIYEOS 

nUiila Hook, shiiung v or f my "W Mexico 183(). C s.p.l Bot. mag. 3904. 

Synonymes . yf. dioculoi Bec.\ ./'rbutus discolor HooAr. 

A very beautiful sin ub, a native of th • colder part of Mexico. The leaves 
arc long; and dark green and .shinim on the upper surface, but pale and 
glaucous uelow. {Rot. Mag.y Nov.) • 

1339 /niODODE'NDRON T i l)ot vol. >iu. i'.2l7. 

Gibbbtui Paxt. Mr. Ciibson’b A __J or 5 my jn W Khoseca Hill ' l.p Paxt. mag. 

A very handsome species of AMiododendron, which has the habit and foliage 
of an azalea ; thougli the flowers arc decidedly those of a rhododendron. It 
is about as hardy as R. arboreum, but a much smaller plant, having only the 
character of an undershrub, even in Nepal (Paxt. Mag»of Rt^.^ Nov.) 

^ (ic«/ianeae. 

PBEPirSA Jl/orf. (From /vrt/WMs/i, showy ; flowers.) 

Ilooker/o/m Gord. Hooker’s ^ C3 or 1 mr. ap WC Brazil 18H. D m s Bot . map ^909. 

A very showy plant from tlie dark crim.son calyx to its white flowers. It is 
a native of Brazil, where it is found on the '?)rgan Mountains. {Rot. Mag.^ 
Nov.) 

, Sa'ophulai'inco'. 

3387. FUANCPSCi:.4 • 

latiRilia broad-leaved if □ or 4 ou s P Rio Janeiro 1840. C s.I.p Bot mag. 3907. 

A very splendid [)lant, with large purple flowers, which, though hitherto 
kept in the itovc, will doiTbtless flower in a greenhouse. The Jeav(?s are 
broad, and very handsome. i^Rof, AA/g., Nov.) 

17H3. MPMULUS 302l>8 cnrditidlis \.ar. insfgnis, atro-rbscus, and pAllidus, Ladtes' Mag. ofGard. t. 11. 

Three very beautiful varieties, or hybrids, which have been raised in the 
Expcriinentiil Garden in Edinburgh hy Mr. James M‘Nab. {Ladies' Mag. of 
Gard.f Nov.) 

> Lahmta:, 

1669. STANCH YS * • 

■pccibsa Maund showy i A or 4 jl. au S Mexico 1839. D co Bot. gard. 809. 

A very handsome species which appears to be quiti? hardy, as in the months 

ft 2 
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of July and August, after standing out during the winter, it had “attained the 
height of 4 ft., and flowered luxuriantly.” (Bot. Gard., Nov.) 

Acanthdc€€B^ ^ 

1734. THU.VBE'RG//f 15538 al^ta var. chlordntha Bot. 3S8. 

The flowers are small, and greenish on the back. (Botanist, Oct.) 

Orchidaccd^, 

538. CYRTOCH PLUM nft41,4‘f. 

fll^g Undl. thread-stalked jC IZ3 or 1 jni Y.|^ Guatemala 1840. D p.r.w Bot. reg. 

This plant bears some resemblance to an oncidiiim. (Bot, Reg., Nov.) 

8569. E'RIA [Bot. reg. 1841, 02. 

convallarioldes f/iiarf/. Lily of the Valley-Ukc A C3 pf 4 an W E. Indies D p.r.w 

Synonffmes : Pinhlia dlba Haw . ; Octoni^ria spTcata D. Don ; O. convailarloldcs Wall. 

This species has small whitish flowers collected in close heads, in the 
axils of broad striated leaves ; they have no smell, and the species proves 
much less pretty than was expected.” (Bot. Bcg.^ Nov.) 

[on his mission to brazil, reipecting the culture of tea ) 
HOULLE'!'/.-/ Ad. Brong. (In honour of M. Ilonllct. a gardener who accompanied M. (iuillemin 
Tittdta striped CS cu 1 su BY Brazil 1841. D p.r.w Bot reg 1841, G'J. 

Rather a curious plant, with yellow and brown flowers ; belonging to the 
section Vandeer (Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

2666. AE'RIDES [Pavt. mag oflmt vol. viii p. ‘241. 

quinquevulnarum Lindl fivo-wounded (Z3 jn | Pk. G Philippines I8J8. I> p r.w 

A very splendid plant, from the long spikes or racemes of flowers, which it 
produces in great abundance, and which have a delightful fragrance. (Poxt. 
Mag. of Bol,, Dec.) 

Iriddcctv. 

RIGIDE^LLA [68. 

immacnldta Lindl. immaculate CO pr 1 au S Guatemala 1840. D s.l Bot. reg. IK-Il, 

“ It differs from the original species in having much smaller flowers, not 
giotted, and narrower leaves.” It is also a much smaller plant. (Boi. Reg, 
Dec.) 

' y/?w/7rj///idace.T. 

979. ALSTRCEME'117/l 20419 Errembadltn Bot. 237. 

Melanthdcvce. 

KHE YSPOZ/l. (Probably In honour of some botanist of the name of Krcytig.) 

multiflbra Reich, many-flowered O P* 1 su Ru N. South Wales 1823. D co Bot. mag. 3906. 
Synonyme : 'lYipJbdenla .Cunninghaitua D. Don. 

A pretty little plant with pinkish flowers. (Bot. Mag. Dec.) 


, Art. XI. Design for a FloiJocr^Garden on*Grav€l, By the 

Conductor. 

In our Volume for 1836, p. 526., will be found a design for a 
flower-garden on Aurf. That garden having been five years 
executed, the parties began to get tired of it, on account of tfie 
expense of mowing among the beds. We were therefore a 
second time applied to, to furnish a design suitably for being 
contained within the same low wire fence, the beds to be edged 
with box, and the walks to be of gravel. 

Fig. 13. is a ground plan, in which all the beds are numbered. 
In the centre will be observed a basin and fountain, and the 
whole is surrounded by a dotted line, indicating a wire fence, 
18 ij,i. high, and gently cuvving ou^wards^at the top: This fence 
is not put down on the line ftf junction between the grass and 
the gravel, but 2 irr. within the gravel, in order that there may 
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be no difRcuIty or loss of time incurred in cutting the grass 
quite short to its junction with the gravel, which is often the case 
when hare-proqf wire fences are set down on turf. 

The following list indicates the plants, some of them, it will be 
seen annuals, and others perennials, with which the garden may 
be stocked the first year ; and the kinds and their disposition 
may be varied every year»aftei'wards. • 


1. Limniinthcs Douglasii O yellow 

and wh^te. 

2. Z/upiniis na.MS o blue. 

3. Platystemoa califoriiicu^O cream- 

colour. 

4. Jl/finulus llarrisoHM A yellow 

and red. 

5. Frogmort Scarlet Pelargoniums 

lJ . carlet. 

C. ^7^'not}icra spcciosa A white. 

7. Alo * '.a lip* aris O scarlet and 

yellow. 

8. Fntoca viscosa o dark blue. 

9. Leptosiphon androsaccus o 

French white. 

10. V *bena MeHndris lJ bright scar- 
let. 

n. Clarki« pulchcdla alba o white. 

12. pulchella o pale purple. 

13. ^T'vnotliera Drummonds o yellow. 

14. 6"euin coccincuin A scarlet. 

15. Petunuf superba lJ dark purple. 

16. Pentstemon genti«?i(>7rfcs A ino- 

rone-colour. 

17. /Tirbena iQnnrundcs l_J white and 

pink. 

18. Twe*diert«rt superba l_J dark 

crimson. 

4 9. radicans \ I lilac. 

20. Arran/^'7/rt I I ^mrple. 

21. Lamberts i_J rose. 

22. Tweedie«/m 1 I crimson. 

23. incisa i-J pink. 

24. Mclimlm superba dark 

• scarlet. 

25. Bartonifl aurea o golden yellow. 

26. Collins/a bicolor o purple and 

white. . 

27. Phlox multiflora uJ white. 

28. Catananche bicolor CD blue and 
• white. 

29. Noliina fftriplicifolia o blue and 

white.* 

30. Petunia nyctaginiflora o white. 

31. Clintonia [vdchella o Jjluc, yel- 

low, and white. * 

32. Rhodanthe Manglcsii o rose-co- 

lour and white. 
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33. Nem6phila atomaria o white 

with black Jots. 

34. insignis o brilliant ultrama- 

rine blue. 

35. aurita O dark purplish blue. 

36. Petunia erubescens lJ or o blu- 

ish. 

37. Lobelia ramosa o dark blue. 

38. gracilis c pale blue. 

39. liitea A yellow. 

4?0. Calceolarias of sorts A various 
shades of red, yellow and white. 

41. Gilia tricolor o white, purple, 

and black. 

42. Crucianella stylosa A lilac. 

43. Eschschdltzia crocca o orange. 

44. Gilia capitata o blue. 

45. .^^ntirrhiniiin varicgatum A dark 

red and white. 

46. Zinnia elegans coccinea O dark 

scarlet. 

Bayswater^i March^ 1841. 


47. jKrysimum Perowskianww O 

dark orange. 

48. Eutoca Menzics/i o pale blue. 

49. ^nagallis latifoiia O) dark blue. 

50. grandiflora CD dark scarlet. 

51. Calceol^ia integrifolia A yellow. 

52. Petunia blcolor lJ pink and white 

striped. 

53. PR16x v^rna A white. 

54. Pentstemon glandulosus A pale 

pink. 

55. f^atan^inche cierulea CD blue. 

56. Gaillardifl bicolor o yellow and 

dark red. 

57. Senezio elegans o purple. 

58. Nierenibergirt filicaulis A pale 

lilac. 

59. Collinsirt bicolor o purple and 

white. 

(K). Stenactis s{)eciosa A purple and 
yellow. 


Art. XIL On the Culture of the ’Vussilago frhgrans. By Archi- 
bald Gohrif. 

This delightfully fragrant plant has now been an inhabitant of 
Britain for something more than thirty years ; and yet, so far as I 
know, its culture has not nearly met with that attention which its 
fragrance merits, flowering too, as it does, at a season when the 
greenhouse is not overstocked with sweet-smelling plants in 
flower. It is rather surprising, that nurserymen and commercial 
florists have not lorlg since directed more attention to its culture ; 
as from its scent, its adaptation to flower in situation i where the 
temperature does not fall below the freezing point, its singular 
though not beautiful appearance, and from the heliotropean per- 
fume which it difliises through any apartment where only one 
plant may be in flower, it must, when known well, become a 
favourite with amateurs, and its culture a profitable .speculation 
for florists in large towns; but it is a rapidly-spreading plant, 
and with ordinary culture flowers spariligly, which partly ac- 
counts for the small share It ffas hitherto* received of the florist's 
attention. I know of no plant that is a.' greater favourite with 
ladies, either growing in pots or as a cut flower : and, to insure 
a regular or ample supply of flowering plants, it is only reqigsite 
to prepare a steep bank facing the south, and sloping to an angle 
of about 45 degrees ; about the middle of June, fill it With plants 
6 in. apart ; and cover the surface of the bank with at least 
6 in0)f ordinary garden mould. No further attenfion is neces- 
sary till the end of October, when it wdll be observed that almost 
every flower has formed a bold swelling flower-bud, from which 
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a sufficient supply, either for the greenhouse or the market, may 
be potted off. By keeping part in a cold-frame, a succession 
may be retarde<t and thus a supply obtained till the end of March, 
when the season will furnish an ample stock of other flowering 
plants to take its place. The plantation made in June will continue 
to furnish plenty of flowering* plants the second year after plant- 
ing, but should be afterwards* renewed, as the flowering plants 
become weaker and far fewer in number after the soil is exhausted 
by bearing a succession of the same sort of crop. A few leaves 
thrown over. the bank will protect of the flowers in ordi- 

nary winters, and retard their flowering till the beginning of 
spring. ♦ • 

Ajinat Cottage, Jan. 12. 1842. 


Art. XIII. Some Remarks on training and pruning Fruit Trees. By 
a Correspondent. 

It is well to understand the various methods of training in use 
in British and Continental gardens ; and, knowing fhem, any 
mode ' r modification may be adopted which circumstances may 
require, provided the general principles are kept in view. Orna- 
mental shruDs are easily managed, because they have not a ten- 
dency to rear themselves by forming a strong stem ; but with 
regard to fruit trees the case is otherwise. * These, it is well 
known, if left to nature, form one strong stem, supporting a top 
which reaches the height of 20, 30, or 40 feet, or iiiore. In order 
to attain this, the sap rushes, whilst the tree is youiig and 
vigorous, towards the leading shoot; and, if lateral branches 
are occasioifTilly produced, the flow of sap is not Strongly directed 
towards them, compared with that towards the more upright 
part. At length, lv>wever, a ramification does take place, in 
comparison with which the leading shoot becomes less and less * 
predominant, till it becomes ultimately lost amongst its com- 
peers. A tolerably equal distribution of sap then results, and a 
conical or spherical to^ is formed, bearing frftit, not generally 
in the concavity, w^here it would b^greatly excluded from light, 
but at the external surface, where toe !ruit itself, and the leaves 
immediately* connected ^ith the buds producing it, can be fAlly* 
e3i^)osed to light, air, and dews. It was remarked, that lateral 
braAhes were occasionally produced on the stem, in the progress 
of its ascent. When the top is formed, these are placed at great 
disadvantage, owing to their being overshaded, and they are 
then apt to (]ecay, the ^ree assuming the character of a large 
elevatSd top, supported on a Strong flaked stem. This is ^the 
natural disposition of trees, and to this it is jiecessary to attend 
in order that it may be^ counteracted where the natural form of 
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the tree cannot be admitted. It should be borne in mind, that 
the disposition to form an elevated naked stem is still strongly 
evinced in dwarf trees ; although subdivided, ^et each branch 
possesses its share of the original disposition, and its lower and 
horizontal shoots are apt to become weak in comparison with the 
upper and those that are vertical. 

A standard tree, from its being least restrained from attaining 
its natural habit, requires least management in regard lo training, 
as has been already explained. When tiained in any dwarf 
form, attention is in the fiiist place required towards counter- 
acting the disposition to form one large elevated stem, by 
stopping the leading shoot. In this ciiul other processes in 
pruning and training, it is necessary to be aw^are of the nature 
of the buds on different parts of the shoot, and the effect of 
cutting near or at a distance from the base. When a shoot is 
shortened, the remaining buds are stimulated, and those imme- 
diately below the section seldom fail to produce shoots, even 
although they would have otherwise remained dormant. The 
lowest buds on the base of a shoot do not generally become 
developed unless the shoot is cut or broken above them. They 
remain endowed with all their innate vital power, although 
comparatively in a state of repose : but, should the shoot on the 
base of which these buds are situated be destroyed or amputated, 
very soon they are called into vigorous action, producing sup- 
plementary shoots? much stronger than could be obtained from 
any other buds more remote from the base. Were these buds 
as prone to developement as others, a mass of shoots and foliage 
w'oidd be produced in the central parts, where tlie foliage could 
not have a due share of light, an arrangement that would prove 
bad. They must be looked upon as in reserve for furnishing 
wood-shoots, whenever the primer chooses to stimulate their 
developement by anqiutaling the portion of shoot above them. 

' From this view* of the properties belonging to the lowest si- 
tuated buds, it is evident they are the most unlikely to become 
fruit-buds. These are formed towards the extremities. In 
some cases they itre terminal ; but generally about two thirds 
from the base is the situation where fruil-buds are first formed, 
and in some kinds of fruit-trees are developed into blossom the 
follbwing season, and in others the basis of a spur is^established. 
This spur sometimes continues slowly to elongate for years 
before it produces fruit. As the strongest shoots are ol)t#ned 
from buds near the bases of shoots, and as all horizontally 
trained branches grow weak compared with those that have a 
more vertical position, it follows, that all horizontal branches 
and those approaching thlit direclion, should be obtaii)ed,*as far 
as circumstances will permit, from buds situated near the base. 
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Hence, in horizontal training, say 1 ft. apart between the tiers 
of branches, it is not well to encourage two tiers in the same 
season ; for, in that case, the tier that proceeds from buds 2 ft. 
from the base of the current year’s shoot has a much less sub- 
stantial origin than those that are produced from buds only 1 ft. 
from the base. The formation of two tiers should, therefore, 
never be attempted whilst the lower part of the wall is being 
furnished, for the lower horizontals have a tendency to become 
ultimately weak, and on this account it is requisite that their 
origin should be well established. Towards the top of the tree, 

• where the sap flows with greater force, two tiers are less ob- 
jectionable. Accordin^to the principles of Seymour’s training, 
the orimnatinff of the’ side branches from buds near the base of 
the vertical central shoot is well provided for, and this ought to 
be kept in v’ew in every mode of training adopted. In order to 
furnish well the lower part of a tree, it is necessary to procure 
strong branches, and these can be best obtained from the lower 
part of a strong central shoot; and, in order that this shoot 
may have sufficient strength, it must have a vertical position. If 
no central shoot is n'tained, one of three evils must result: 
the c ntral part must remain open as the tree increases, wdth 
half fans on each side; or a shoot to produce others to fill the 
centre must be encouraged from one side, thus upsetting the 
balance of the tree ; or, to avoid this, two or more vertical or 
nearly vertical shoots must be allowed, the Vlivarications from 
which cannot be kept clear of each other, whilst likewise a great 
proportion of shoots must inevitably be placed nearly or quite 
perpendicular, relatively with which the horizoniai branches 
below are situated at an infinite disadvantage as regards the 
distribution^of sap. " • 

^ Trees commenced to be trained in nurseries have often the 
objectionable form imposed upon them of an open centre, being 
deprived of an upright shoot and set off like a V ; and similarly 
objectionable are the Montreuil and (Xher modes on the same 
principle. With skilful management these modes do succeed in 
France; but, in the rich soil and humid clin’iate of Britain, the 
flow of sap cannot b<? equalised ^y any mode that admits of a 
competition between vertical and horizontal branches. One 
upright is ^necessary for furnishing side branches ; but, bbing 
annually cut back* for this purpose, it does not gain any in- 
crejifcing ascendancy, and forms but a slight exception to the 
whole floNY of sap being directed to the growth of the side 
branches; and, in consequence of this, these branches will become 
,so well estabjished that they will be capable of receiving a due 
share* of sap to enable tliem to coiUuitie healthy instead of dying 
offj as is their tendency when the vigour of [he tree is wasted in 
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exuberant wood induced by permittinpr shoots, either inten- 
tionally or through neglect, to follow their natural disposition to 
grow up into stems whenever they can avail a^hemselves of a 
favourable, that is an upright, position for appropriating an 
abundant supply of sap. 


Art. XIV. Ow a Method of producing *Fonr Pitic-applcs on the 
same Plant in Four successive Years, liy (iEOU(;e Dale, (lardener 
at Brancepeth Castle. • • 

[In consequence of ai^extract from a letter of Mr. Dale’s, printejl in i>. 41., 
we have been written to on the subject for farther details. We sent the letter 
to Mr. Dale, and l>elow is an extract from his answer.] 

I SHOULD have answered 3^011 rs before this, but I had to send 
to New'castle for a copy of the Horticxdtural Peports for 1830 . 
The part I referred to in my last I enclose for your inspection. 

“ At the meeting at Durham, in .Tiily, 1830, some very fine and large arti- 
chokes were exhibited by Mr.Frushard, from the garden of the Durham prison. 
The pine-apple (Black Antigua) exhibited at this meeting for competition, 
and for w'hich the SocieU^’s gold medal was awarded, was from the garden of 
R. E. D. Shaftoe, Esq., of Whitworth, the fourth fruit produced from the same 
plant in four successive years ; the weight of the fruits being as follows, viz.: 
In May, 1827, 5 lb. ; September, 1828, 5 lb. 7 oz. ; August, 1829, 4 lb. 15 oz. ; 
July, 1830, 51b. This ()ine was grown by Mr. John Hobson, a pupil of the 
justly celebrated pine-grower, Mr. George Dale, gardener to William Russel, 
Esq., of Brancepeth (Jastle. 

“ At a district meeting of the Society, held at the Queen’s Head Inn, Durham, 
in July, 1830, the following prize medals were awarded : — 

“ For the best-flavoured pine-apple (Black Antigua), the gold medal to 
Mr. John Robson, gardener to R. E. D. Shaftoe, Esq., Whitworth. 

“ For the best dish of strawberries, the silver medal to Mr. John Avery, 
gardener to W. T. Salvin, Esq., Croxdale. 

“ For the best dish of cherries (the Elton), the diver medal to Mr. George 
Dale, gardener to William Russel, Esq., Brancepeth Castle.” 

I shall endeavour to inform you of the manner I would treat 
‘"those plants Mr. Loynes names. Supposing the first fruit cut, 
and the suckers and the old plant going on in a vigorous grow- 
ing state, I would reduce the suckers to one or two, according 
to the appearance of the plant’s health. Should the roots of the 
plant liave become much matted, pull off a few of the bottom 
leaves, to allow the plant to make fresh roots into a loj>-dressing 
of rich compost, allowing the plant a moderate inoisS: bark heat 
and moist atmosphere, and keeping it ns near the glass as possible. 
Give the plants, if free rooters, a fair portion of water; ^nd, 
should the soil get much exhausted, give litjuid manure occa- 
sionally, allowing the plant and sucker or suckers to grow on 
until the sucker or suckers are strong enpugh to produce a good 
fruit. Then, the plant being tied up, turn it carefully out 5 f the 
pot with a sharp-enfled prong : take from the bottom and sides 
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of the ball as much of the old soil as can be done without 
injuring any fresh roots; trim off any black roots; then place 
the plant with a .part of the ball as low in the pot as you can, 
|)Iacing a small portion of compost at the bottom, and leaving a 
little room at top, so as to have a command of top-dressing 
afterwards. By this means the plant will receive a partial check, 
and in making fresh growth wHl generally show fruit. 

The following year’s success much depends upon the health 
and treatment of the mother plant. Shoultl the suckers have 
broke from the plant near the pot, I endeavour to give strength 
•by putting a circular case roimd the rim of the ho as I can 
add compost for the rooft> of the suckeri» (pfeviounly fJiiilmg off 
a few bottom leaves) to strike into. The plants iH-iiig 
care must be ol)serve(l res, >ectiug the hsirk\ 
plunging, so as not to risk a scald, as niucii dt'/K^i»d> ofi a 
attention to the tan bed. 

liranccpeth Castle Oardens^ Dtuhamt^ >0. 


Akt. W* On f»kfr P* 

I si:nt you a description srserul jCvirs ago IMI 

my garden for \)ri)lecUng earlv cri»ps of yiotAlWK iiiMl 

other veiielables, hut \vhici\ has never \K*t‘U taV*en notice 

Situated as we are on the mountain limestone debris, I direct 
the sods always to be taken from the mill^iiinc grit, which 
change of soil insures a larger prinluce. On the removal of 
the peas into the open air (observe, they are taken up anil i ram- 
ported on bt^ards), they are carelully covered yver for a time 
nightly, according to the slate of the w eather, by tlie pioiectors, 

oT which 1 here describe and send you a 

sketch. 15.) llie cover consists of 
five long and six short pieces of wooil^ / ^ 

two long anjl two sliort form each side; ^ ^ 

a lop piece is left longer, to form handle s ^ Ctopi 

at each end, and the sides are attached to the top with hinges, 
and kept apart by two stretchers. 1 form them of larch ,)oles, 

and cover with sugar ipats, fastening the mats on with Jafch • 

laths, as more pliable and cheaper. Tije stietchers are made 
removable, to allow of their being shut up when out of use; 
otherwise they woulii take up much room. Two men will put 
off’ and on all immense quantity in a few minutes; and if during 
the growth of the peas, &c., they prove too low, they cun be 
raised Jl)y foui* bricks or^tones, , 

P. H., Feb. 1. 1842. 


Cori'rjof Peas and other 
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Art. XVI. On the Excellences of the Ash^eaved Kidney Potato, 
By T. Torbron. 

This most excellent potato may be planted, as*-soon as the frost 
leaves the ground, on south borders, and other warm sites : 
if the frost returns, cover the ground with fern or litter. Plant 
the main crop in March, in an opeai site ; but if it be desirable to 
prolong the season for the supply of that sort, it may be planted 
at intervals up to July, whereby it may be had in its best state 
nearly all the year. — Bayswatcr^ Jan, 27. 1 842. 

[iVIr. Torbron is an excellent gardener, and we wish wc could see him 
established in a good place.] 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt. I. General Notices, 

WjtiTTAKER^s Comjjosifion for destroying Worms. — Mr. Fortune reported from 
the Hothouse department that Whittaker’s composition, a substance adver- 
tised for the destruction of the insects called scale and green fly, had been 
tried ; but that the results had not been satisfactory. It appears to destroy 
the plants without affecting the insects which infest them. He did not find 
that it injures the roots of plants, when used in the proportion which is neces- 
sary for the destruction of worms, and therefore it may l>e employed for that 
purpose in the same way as lime-water, or any acid. (^Proceedings of the Horl, 
Soc, for 1841, p. 199.)* 


Art. II. Foreign Notices, 

• l^ORTII AMEllICA. 

JussiElf's grandijlora, — I am now enabled to give you the facts of the salutary 
influence of this plant on the health of the inhabitants, when permitted 
g^row in the winters of Louisiana, which facts 1 promised in my communication 
in your Maga^.ine of February, 1841. Dr. Cartwright informs me, under date 
of September 24., that “ Bayou Terre Bonne, in the parish of Terre Bonne, 
having been declared a navigable bayou, or natural canal (stream it is not, for 
it has no current, and is not fed by springs or rivulets), and its surface being 
thickly set with the plant, which gave it the appearance of a meadow covered 
with a tall flowering weed,^ and obstructed the navigation very much, it 
was cleared of it. The banks of the bayou are now, rnd have been 
thickly inhabited fo^ seventy }cars, with the constant enjoyment of health, 
until the destruction of the jussicua three years since, when bilious diseases 
made their appearance, while those on the banks of’ the two Bayous Caillon 
(Grand and Petit), Bayous Black and Blue, and some others, on whose waters 
the' plant still remains, continue exempt from them. The waters in those 
bayous are stagnant, but pure and sweet. The plant feeds on the aqueous 
impurities. It has no attachment to the soil, but floats on the surface of the 
water, and only become stationary when it become^ too thick and crowded to 
float. Put into any stagnant pool of water, it soon purifies it. I have not met 
with it above the 30th degree of latitude in this country, but I saw it growing in 
one of the aquariums in the botanic garden of Oxford : when I asked the 
botanist who accompanied in^ in the garden ./hy the water was ^ much 
clearer and sweeter than in the other aquariums, he assured me he could not 
tell, and added, that all the aquariums were supplied with water from the same 
source.” — J, M, PhtUtdelphia, Oct, 15. 1841. 

Large American Red Dale, — A correspondent in the (Louisiana) 
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Herald says it can be seen on the plantation of Wm. Smith, Esq., eighteen 
miles from Natchitoches, on the road leading to Opelousas. This majestic oak 
stands in the midst of a rich and heavy bottom, on the Bayou St. Barb. At 2 ft. 
from the ground, it fneasures 44? ft. in circumference ; and at 6 ft., 32 ft. The 
trunk appears sound and healthy, and its height to the branches is from 50 ft. 
to 60 ft. — J.M, Philadrljdikif Oci. 15. 1841. 

Maclurd^ aurantiaca Apj)l-e. — In my notice of this production (^Gard. Mag,^ 
vol. vii. p. 508.), 1 stated, on good authority, that of the representative in con- 
gress from Arkansaw, that it was not eaten there, but I have since been told that 
in Texas it is eaten, at least 4)y the Indians ; their taste, however, is not very 
refined. I will enquire further on this point. In the page quoted above the 
beauty of the wood is mentioned, and this I can testily to from what I have 
lately seen in Philadelphia. The original trees brought by Lewis and Clarke 
Vere planted in the garden of the late Mr. M‘Mahon.near Philadelphia; and 
cither from one of them, or 0ne of their successors, a limb was cut off and 
sawed into veneers by the present occupant, from which a small table was 
made. The wood is of a bright lemon colour, and has a fine grain, I can send 
you a specimen to Liverpool, in the form of a tca-caddy, if you will point 
out the person *0 whom 1 can consign it. A vessel direct to London is a 
rare occurrence in this city. To this day, the navigation has not been ob- 
structed by ice. 1 send tliis letter by Liverpool, because 1 learn that the 
jiostuge is reduced to a mere trifle in England. — Idem, 


Art. III. Domestic Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

lioVAL liotnnic Garde?!, Kew. — We are happy to learn that our friend Mr. 
Smith, for many years foreman of the Kew Botanic Garden, in consequence 
of a memorial submitted by him in October last to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, praying to lie allowed to assume the title of Curator, 
has been authorised to do so. His salary is 130/. a year, with house, coal, 
&c., commencing from the 31st of December last. — Coitt.. 

A Botanic Garden in the life of Jilght ha^ been projected lor . everul years, 
and ample plans and prospectuses are now' in circulation^, and may be had of 
Mr. Brooks, Old Bond Street, London. — Cond. 

Singular Inst^ce of Vegetation, — On the 2bth of Scpteitiber, 4813, a grave 
was o[)ened in Tockholes churchyard, from which a coffin was taken up which 
had been buried twenty-two years. The coffin was opened, anti in it were dis- 
covered some sprigs of Jjox, which appeared quite fresh. One of these was 
j)lanted in a garden belonging to Peter (^atteral, Tockholes, and it now forms 
a tree about 3 yards in circumference, after yielding successive supplies of sprigs 
for the decoration of other corpses. {Xewsj),) 

IRELAND. 

Designs for Collagen and ^thnrbah Villax, — I can send you a complete set 
of the plans, sections, ^vc., of Ballyfin House, *the scat of Sir Charles Coote, 
Bart., designed by Sir Richard Morrhson, who, in point of taste, has been 
accounted the ^irst architect^!! this country. There is a very beautiful villa 
near this, sometime since erected, viz. Clontarf Castle, the seat of Mr. Vernon, 
with a very good gateway, in the same style as that of the Norman baron’s 
castle. I am not sure who was the architect, but I think Morrison’s son since 
dead was. The builders, however, were Gilbert Cockburn and Sons, 165. 
Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. There is also a very odd, but a very costly 
and rather imposing, villa further towards Howth, St. Ann’s, the seat of Ben- 
jamin Ijpe Guinntss, Esq., ^^o is vory fond ot architecture, «S:c., and would, 
I think, readily accede to an application fbr plans on your part. There are 
some good new things at the south side of Dublin, on Lords Longford and 
De Vesci’s estates, designed by a young man just getting into practice as nu 
architect, G.#Mulvany, Esq.* jun. — N, Near Dublin^ Feb, 17. 1842. 
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Art. IV. Reirospeciivt Criticism, 

Mb. Nifen's Stove fir vartous Purposes. — I am sorry* that Mr, Niven has 
declined answering “ Catius ” concerning hU " Stove tor various Purposes.** 
Mr. Niven declines on the plea of “ Catius ** not having given his real name 
and address. Now, what’s m a name ? L should have thought that Mr. Niven 
would have been glad of the opportunity of defending his stove and its arrange- 
ments. For iny part, I think that Mr.*Niven was rather premature in giving 
ns the glowing description that he has done of his stove. Had he waited u 
little longer, we would have had something at least a little more practicable. 

Mr. Niven says that the house had only been a few months at work when 
his account of it was written. Now, Sir, is it at all likely, that the experienci* 
of a few months only was sufficient to enable him to judge of the working of a 
house filled with the pfants Mr. Niven describes ? We shall see I 

Well, then, to begin with the musas. They occupy recesses in the back 
wall, the depth of which are, I suppose, 16 in. or so ; this will give a little 
room ; be it so. A full-grown plant of Musnr Cavendishii will cover a space 
with its leaves, the diameter of which will be 9 ft. ; therefore the row of 
musas along the back of Mr. Niven’s stove will shade the two back rows of 
pines in the pit. The musas were young when Mr. Niven wrote about them, 
but what are they now ? The plant has beautiful foliage, certainly; but it takes 
uj) too much room to be grown in a pine-house. 

The granadilla comes next, and is a very desirable plant, certainly, provided 
you have room for it. Mr. Niven will find this rather scarce if his musas 
have grow'n well. 

The guava is next in order, and, to grow both guavas and musas well, a 
difference of from 20® to 30® of Fah. is necessary 

The next in Mr. Niven’s assemblage is the pine-apple, in growing which 
Mr. Niven thinks he has found a panacea for all the ills attending the “ old 
burning system.” What makes it a burning system Y It is not so when pro- 
perly managed. Indeed, with all Mr. Niven’s additional expense of* chamber- 
ing, piping, &c., he has to use 2 ft. of half-decayed leaves, and they are 
not got for nothing; when they arc rotted down, they must be taken out and 
replaced again with more lialf-decayed leaves. Now, with the “ old burning 
system ” 3 ft. of tan are enough, and 18 in. of fresh tan arc sufficient to be put 
in at one tiine, turning it into the bottom, and bringing up the half-decayed 
to the surface to plunge in ; by so doing, 1 am never troubled with any of the 
burning effects of tan. Mr. Niven here treats us to something new, or, rather, 
he gives us an old friend with a new face. Mr. Niven’s pine plants were chiefly 
’ queens, and “ were, of necessity, started at only two years of age ; which plants, 
notwithstanding their yovth ''' — here we may stop. Who was Mr. Niven writ- 
ing for when he penned the above about the queen pine? If it was for the 
gardeners of the present day, he has certainly drawn largely oi: their gullibility. 

I should like much 'to know what Mr. Niven considers a fair age for queen 
plants to be stiuted at, if 24 months be a youthful age. From 6 months to 1 2 
and 16, is ample time to grow ‘.he queen plant ; and I would take a well grown 
15 months old plant against Mr. Niven’s 24 months, and beat it too. We 
hear nothing of the weight of the fruit grown in* Mr. Niven’s stove. 

The curvilinear metal roof is considered essentially important by Mr. Niven 
towards the proper maturation and flowering of the pine-apple in Ireland. 
Now if it had not been proved over and over again, that pines, both large and 
highly flavoured, have been grown in common houses and pits built of wood, 
there might be some reason for this ; in the present case there is none whatever. 
It seems that Mr. Niven has advised the growing of black Jamaicas instead of 
queens in future. I suppose ,the queen^ were .iot very largfe, owing tp their 
youth. 

Then come the cuepmher and melon ; and here Mr. Niven comes out, and 
no mistake. “ In the course of six weeks after the seeds were sown, cucum- 
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bers were cut^ cultivated in this way, 18 in* to in length ; and a 
constant supply, &c.” If Mr. Niven is behind the pine-growe» of the day, he 
has, at least, precedence of the cucumber-growers. What a pity that some of 
the recent writers oh the cucumber had not been able to give a case or two 
like Mr. Niven’s, it would have made their works sell, surely I Mr, Niven does 
not say at what time] of the year the seeds were sown. Will he have the 
goodness to state at what time he could cut by sowing on the 1st of November, 
December, January, and February, respectively? We shall then see the va^ie 
of the plan. Then, “ A summer crop of melons ma^ also be obtained with 
equal ease in the same way.'' Did Mr. Niven ever try it? I trow not ; or 
he would not have said it was easy of accomplishment. In speaking of the 
musas, 1 have shown that their leaves will over-reach the space allotted to 
^thein in Mr. Niven’s plan, so that, in fact, there is no room to grow cucumbers 
or melons. , 

With regard to Mr. Niven’# pipe-heated vine border, I may just state that I 
agree in all that “ Catius” has said on the subject : a dry arid air under a vine 
border is ridicul us. 

The forcing of strawberries then follows. If M^. Niven has a pit to set the 
fruit in before he brings them into the stove he may succeed, if not, he will fail. 

For forcing shrubs, the front and back kerbs of the pine-pit are set apart. A 
few may be set Oi the front kerb ; there is no room on the back. — W, Hutchin^ 
son. February 9. 1842. 

The Difference in apparent Magnitude between the Rising and Setting Sun, — 
In p. lUO. it is said that, “The sun when rising and setting apijpars larger, 
because H can be compared with the smaller terrestrial objects.” I conceive 
that it pears larger when setting, from the diminished light that it emits, 
compared to what it does when it is more vertical ; just as the embers of any 
consuming sub> tance appear larger and deeper coloured after the flame that 
was emitted from it has become extinct. See, May not the sun, when at its 
height, be compared with the aerial objects, as birds, clouds, &c., of small dimen- 
sions, as well as when it is setting? — T. Torbron, Felf, 12. 1842. 

The Banana or Plantain, (p. 42.) — Anuingst the various communications 
tending to promote that grand object which we all hav( at heart, none ‘ eem 
better calculated for effecting it than the publishing of accounts ' f visits to 
gardens, when^eiich accounts are given in a correct form ; since by meaps of 
such communications proprietors of similar situations^ and their gardeners 
are often remiijded of what fruits, flowers, or vegetable^ thej; might have, 
but do not possess. In p. 42. is such a communication taken from the Jpr 
Qbservc)\ the greater part of which is good, but it contains a few blemishes 
which, I think, you, in ;i;pur editorial capacity, might with propriety have cor- 
rected ; and first, as to the banana or plantain (Musrt paradisiaca). The * 
plantain only is meant; us the banana is the Musa sapientum, which grows to 
the height of 40 ft., and has the merit of producing a much finer-flavoured, 
although not niore useful, fruit. Both 'the M. paradisiaca and the M. sapien- 
tunj, as well as the M. Cavendish/i. as described a littl6 further on, form a 
beautiful curve with their flower spikes ; and their spikes hang down, not by 
the weight of the fruit, but by their owui nataral propensity, us will appear 
evident to every one, when it is known that the spikes tend quite as mucf| to • 
a downward direction before flic fruit is formed, or the first flower has opened, 
as after the fruit is mature. What are called two-rowed branches of fruit are 
in the West Indies called hands, from their finger-like appearance. 

The Carica Papaya is one of those plants that I feel much interest in. In 
the present communication the writer, I think, must be wrong in supposing 
that there are two species at Williamsficld, as we have raised both kinds from 
the fruit of the female plant, that is, the one which bears at the axil of the 
leaf up^n short Axillary pediflicles ; and also fi;#.im the fruit of the male plant, 
that is, the plant which at the axil of the leaf produces a panicle of male flowers 
on a footstalk of from 4 in. to 7 and 8 inches long, with occasionally a female 
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flower at the extremity. I do not leave to chance the impregnating of such 
flowers, but carefully impregnate both kind of females. Should Mrs. Fairlie 
have no other Passiflora but edulis, I would recommend the P. ^urifolia 
(water lime), and the P. quadrangul^is (granadilla), both of which we grow 
for their fruit. They, however, will require a little more attention when in 
flower, as they do not set their fruit well unless artificially fecundated. As 
we have to perform the operation with many plants in the season, I generally 
dqvote from 11 to 12 o’clock; not that^that time is better than every other, 
but finding that, when^ certain portion of time is set apart for doing any 
business, the chances of its bein^ well performed are greater than when the 
order to do so is only given. — G. M, ElUot. RipUy Ca&tlc^ Rxplcy, Yorkshire^ 
Jan, 25, 1842. 

Standard Pear Tiees sidlahlejhr the Climate of Inverness. — Although I may 
not build immediately, yet 1 must not delay planting and getting rid of a lot 
of bad apple trees grown in any shape that nature ordered, which 1 intend 
replacing by pears. You would oblige me much by giving me a list say fif- 
teen, of the best standard pears which you know, from the earliest to the latest 
keeping sorts, which you think ought to answer in the latitude of Inverness, 
where we regularly grow and ripen excellent peaches and nectarines on the 
wall, even in unfavourable seasons. In this country good pears arc all but 
unknown, while apples are run ii[)on till they have become a perfect drug, and 
few gardens have tw'o pear trees for every twenty apple trees. I have got 
Citron des Carmes, wall ; Crawford or Lammas, and Camack, standards ; 
Beurre d’Aremberg, Beurre Diel, Beurre llancc, Beurre do Paques, Na- 
poleon, Marie Louise, Hazel, Hacon’s Incomparable, and Jargonelle, wall : 
but I want fifteen to twenty others for the garden as standards, and having no 
dictionary to direct me, but your Encyclopceduty edition of 1828, which is now 
a little aged perhaps in the pear department, I am induced to trespass on 
your kindness, the first leisure hour you can spare, for a list of such standard 
pears as you would, advise my planting. Of course, quantity of [)roduce, as 
well as quality of fruit, will be considered. — I). M, Jan. 25. 1842. 

The sorts recommended are : Williams’s Bon Chretien, Dunmore, Aston 
Town, Fondante d’Automne, Seckle, Louise Bonne (of Jersey), Beurre 
Bose, Althorp Crassane, Van Mons Leon le Clerc, Thompson’s Winter 
Cra^ane (Knight’s), Glout Morceau, Passe-Colmar, Nelis d’Hiver, Knight’s 
Monarch, Ne Plus Meuris, If more than fifteen plants are wanted, we re- 
commend the remamder to be of the Glout Morceau. — CW.„ 


* Art. V. (lucrics and Answers. 

Increasing the Flavour of Fruit by alRmate Heat and Cold. — Are you aware 
that the flavour of fruits can be mu(sh improved by exposing them to con- 
siderable heat, and s«ddenly cooling them ; of course I do not mean such a 
heat as could injure their texture. The affect is most r^Eanarkable in wines : • 
for experiment, bring a bottle pf Madeira from the cellar in the morning and 
expose it to the sun or warm atmosphere, canning it back again into the 
‘ cellhr for a sufficient length of time to cool before drinking ; the wine will be 
so improved in flavour as hardly to be recognised for the same. — C. P, P\ H, 
April 16. 1840. 

We have long been aware of this mode of improving the flavour of Madeira, 
and we know of some instances in which there is a bin in the pine stove and 
another in the outer ice-house for the purpose, the key of each being kept by 
the butler : but we do not see what tnis has to do with improving the 
flavour of fruits, such as the peach or the pine-a»ple, — Cond, 
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Art. I. Recollections of a Gardening Tour in the North of England 
and Part of i^cotlcnidy made from June 22. to September 30. i84>l* 

By the Conductor. 

{Continued from p. 150. ) • 

Fbom Glasgow to Uddingstone the road is broad, firm, and 
smooth, accompanied by an excellent footpath ; the fences are in 
good repair, the hedges well trained, the stone walls substantial, 
and frequently of ashlar-work. The crops of wheat, potatoes, 
and oats, and clover and rye-grass, are most hi 5cu riant, without 
the appearance of a single weed, except in the margins of the 
fences, where they are not nntrequent, and at present coming 
into'flower. This is a crying sin thronghont Scutiand. With 
the finest cfbps in the interior of the field ikat could possibly 
he wished, ^e vilest weeds, such ^ docks apd thistles, are 
found flowering and running to seed in the hedgerow margins. 
We cannot make an exception in favour of any part of the 
country betweeif Stirling and Kinross on the north, and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed on the south. It seems difficult to reconcile this 
slovenly conduct with refereuce^to the "margins and the road 
.sides, with the care and culture exhibited in the interior of the 
fields ; but we suppose^it arises from this, that the benefit from 
keeping the crops clean is direct, whiles that from cutting down 
the weeds in the margins, being the. prevention of their d.‘s- • 
semination, is comparatively remote. We were particularly 
struck with the luxuriance of tlie weeds by the road sides in the 
neighbourhood of Paisley, and between that town and Glasgow; 
but we were soon able to account for it from the personal habits 
of the mass of the population, which are the very reverse of 
delicacy or cleanliness.** There ought certainly to be some 
general law, as there is in some parfe of Belgium and Germany,^ 
that all weeds whatever ought to be cut down*' before they come ^ 
into flower^ and that when this is not done by the occupant of 
3d Ser. — 184'2. IV. o 
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the land on which they grow, it ought to be effected by a district 
officer, whose business it should be to attend to this and other 
public nuisances, at the occupier's expense. In some parts of 
the Continent parochial rewards are given for the unexpanded 
flower-buds of weeds, for the cocoons of insects, and for the 
young of different sorts of vermiii ; but we are not yet arrived 
at this degree of agricultural nicefy. 

We cannot help remarking that in the midst of fields covered 
with the most luxuriant crops, the rows of cottages by the road 
side had tlie most miserable appearance. No variety in their form, 
magnitude, or materials ; no difference in the size of their windows, 
or in their chimney tops ; no porch ; no front garden ; no creepers 
or climbers on the walls ; no flowers to be seen anywhere ; and few' 
or no windows, except those on the ground floor, to give the idea 
of a bed-room floor. The same line of dull stone side wall, and of 
slate, stone, or thatched roof; the walls with small windows, the 
broken panes-of glass in which are often stuffed with rags; occur 
at intervals all along the road, forming a notable contrast with 
the wealth displayed in the villas, the farm-houses, tlie fields, 
and even the fences and roads. The agricultural labourers’ cot- 
tages, in short, seem the only part of the general scenery in 
Scotland that has undergone little or no improvement. A\’e 
know scarcely any difference in their appearance now from what 
it w’as forty years ago, when w'e first passed through this part of 
the country. The farm-houses and fences, on the other hand, 
have been almost everywhere entirely rebuilt since that time. 
We saw only one attempt at an ornamental cottage between 
Glasgow and Uddingstone, and that was at a turnpike-gate. 
Every attempt at improvement deserves to be encouraged, and 
the only fault that we shall find in the present case is, that the 
side walls of this cottage were much too low. There is an idea 
prevalent among architects, motse especially in Scotland, that the 
dwellings of the poor must exhibit an appearance of poverty 
and humility, however^ much they may be ornamented ; and 
hence the low side walls and the narrow dimen Aiuns of gate 
lodges and other ornamental cottages built on gentlemen’s estates, 
which, however, are ori^mented exteriorly to an extent most 
ridiculous, when compared with the low ceilings and scanty 
accommodation within ; as if a poor man did not require as large 
a volume of air to breathe in as a rich one. This is, no doubt, 
in part owing to the want of thought in architects, but it is, we 
are persuaded, in part also to the sycophant properties inherent 
in our countrymen, and to their want of moral courage (see 
p. 135.). In an agricultural country Jike Scotland, where a 
great many feudal prejucTices still' exist, a man who has risen by 
his professional merits so as to be admitted to the tables of the 
aristocracy, is ashamed to urge anything that would remind his 
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employers of his own low origin, and thus bring into view the 
immense gulf, like that between Dives and Lazarus, that exists be- 
tween them. In h country where commerce prevails over agricul- 
ture this is not the case; and hence we find that it is not in the 
Lothians, Berwickshire, or in Northumberland, where the cot- 
tage of the labourer has been improved, but iin Lancashire and 
other parts of England, and in those spots in Scotland, such as 
New Lanark, DeanstonJ Catrine, &c., where manufactories have 
been established. Nothing can exhibit a more lamentable picture 
of society thtin Berwickshire and Northumberland, where the 
proprietors and the farmers live in houseg that may be called 
palaces, and enjoy all the comforts and many of the luxuries of 
life, while the farm labourers are worse lodged than the horses, 
cows, and pigs. This is no exaggerated view. We refer to 
Dr, Gilly’s pamphlet (p. 31.), and to the excellent work of Mr. 
Donaldson, reviewed in a future page. 

Uddingstonc is associated in our minds with Mr. Wilkie, a 
celebrated manufacturer of agricultural implements, whose com- 
munications will be found in some of our earlier volumes. He 
and hi' family, we were informed, have passed away; but we 
were introduced to a lady of the same name, Mrs. Wilkie of 
Knowtop, who possesses a very handsome villa and grounds, 
and is remarkably fond of her garden. Tlie kitchen and flower 
gardens were admirably cultivated, and displayed a profusion of 
appropriate productions. The Californian annuals were in the 
greatest abundance and beauty; and the roses, and nelargoniums, 
fuchsias, petunias, calceolarias, and many otlier ariic*.^s of the 
kind, were in great beauty. In the shrubbery we noticed fine 
specimens of^the snake-barked majde, Sambucus racembsa, and 
Euonymus latifblius. The thorn hedges were remarl^ably nicely 
out and ke[)t, and the whole place was in high order and 
keeping. • 

Bothwll Castle is knowai as one of the best kept large places 
in Scotland ; and, what adds to the mefit of the noble propri- 
etor, he has ho particular taste for gardening, and has the place 
eqftally well kept whe^i he is absent as when he is resident. 
The ruins of the ancient castle and the modern house are both 
situated on the summit of a very high and steep bank, varied^by, 
old wood, ^hicli slopes precipitously to the Clyde; and the 
walks down to and along the river are numerous, and, as may be 
supposed, singularly grand and picturesque. We went over the 
whole of them in 1804 and ISOG, but we could not, on this 
visit, undergo that fatigue. We were gratified to find, as far as 
we did go ovar them, tl^t the style of keeping was exactly what 
we recommend: edgings not much * higher than the gravel, 
and the grass clipped, but never cut. WJie*’e the edgings had 
got high, w^e found theiji being undermined by the spade, so as 
* o 2 . 
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to reduce them to the proper height. Some dry ground among 
old shrubs was also being turfed over, a practice which we have 
had frequent occasion to recommend as a great saving of labour 
in keeping, and as much more consistent with the age of the 
shrubs, to which digging is labour in vain, and consequently a 
dead loss. 

'In the flower-garden there is 'a greenhouse, containing an 
excellent collection of admirably growif heaths; Mr. Turnbull, 
the very intelligent gardener, being, in the culture of that genus, 
second only to Mr. M‘Nab of Edinburgh. Mn Turnbull is 
said to grow his heaths chiefly in peat, mixed with a little loam * 
and leaf mould ; so, at least, we were uAd some days afterwards. 

In and about the kitchen-garden there are some borders of 
flowers of the choicest kinds, and in the very highest degree of 
culture and keeping. Those that require tying were supported 
by props, in a manner sufficient without being conspicuous, and 
all the plants were in distinct tufts, round in the plan and 
conical in the elevation ; the alpines often on cones of pebbles, 
about 5 in. at the base and 3 in. high. Many florist’s flowers, 
such as calceolarias, lobelias, gladiolus, &c., were particularly 
rich and beautiful ; and there were a great many choice herba- 
ceous plants and alpines, besides a general collection of herba- 
ceous plants in a different part of the garden. Penstemon 
Murrayaw^ was 10 ft. high. In the stove were some fine 
specimens, particularly of iVepenthes,. Mr. Turnbull is very 
successful in propagating j^tatice arborea, we suppose in Mr. 
Cunningham’s manner, by cutting the stems above the joints, to 
stimulate them to^ throw out shoots, to be taken off' as cuttings 
(see Sub, Hort. p. 270.). There was but a poor crop of fruit on 
the walls iftid espaliers, which we attributed to tlie borders in 
both cases being cropped, and to the want of protection for the 
blossoms in spring. Gentlenien in ScotlaiKl have no idea of 
The care and expense taken and incurred in England to pro- 
tect the blossoms of wall fruit trees. If they have laid out a 
kitchen-garden and built the walls, they think it qfiite enough, 
just as a planter of forest trees thinj^s the work is finished wl>en 
he has filled the ground tyith so many thousand plants per acre. 
13y not crop})ing the borders, by thatching peach borders occa- 
sionally in rainy autumns to prevent the rain from •penetrating 
them, thereby checking the growth and ripening the wood, and 
by careful covering with canvass during the blossoming season, 
crops of wall fruit might be rendered nearly as certain and as 
abundant as crops of gooseberries. But very few country gen- 
tlemen in Scotland would go to the nec^sary expanse. 

There is an excellent gardener’s cottage, in the Gothic *style, 
recently built here,^with cast-iron hooded chimney-pots, to pre- 
vent the smoke from being blown down j:he chimney; the situ- 
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ation being surrounded by high trees. We were informed that 
the plan was successful. We left Bothwell Castle deeply im- 
pressed with the* grandeur of the scenery and the noble river, 
and full of respect and esteem for the moral worth and profes- 
sional skill of Mr. Turnbull. 

♦ 

( To he continued. ) 


Art. II. Th^ Principles of Gardening physiologically considered. 

^ By G. Regel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeitung,) 

( Continued from p. 1 60. ) 

I. On the Propagation op Plants — continued. 

?. means of accelerating the formation of roots. 

Ii" lias been shown above that the formation of roots is inti- 
mately connected with the assimilation of the nourishing matter; 
to has:en the rooting, therefore, we must apply some means of 
forwarding the process of assimilation. 

This consists, as is the case with seeds, in a moderately warm 
state of the ground: the time must also be chosen in which 
the same process is going forward in the pjirent jilant. Of 
some plants particularly difficult to root, such as Scottm, Draco- 
ph^^llum, Cosmelia, some species of -Erica, &.C., u is necessary 
to take as strong compact-growing cuttings as possible; and, as 
soon as circumstances permit, the plants intend^! for propagating 
should be planted out in an open bed in the house. Those plants 
which can be* propagated successfully late in the summer, such as 
Iweaths, may be planted out quite in the open air in summer; from 
which this advantage is to be expected, that, by their naturally 
much stronger growth, much more nourishing matter will have 
been deposited by the end of the season. • 

For cuttings of all the difficult-rooting greenhouse plants, the 
best heat for the ground is, from 10° to J2°R. ; for those of 
hothouse plants from to 16°, whicl^ should be as regular as 
jiossible. Til is, which is often neglected, is of great moment 
to insure the^success of the cuttings ; for, if they are kept at a 
cooler temperature, tlie greater part of them form a callosity, 
but, for want of the necessary heat to assimilate the deposited 
nourishing matter, no roots are formed. The callosity con- 
tinues in many species to grow (such as Quercus, Hakeir, and 
Prbtea), and o/ten becomes of so considerable a size, that it not 
only eftvers the face of the cutVithoi thick layer, but also pene- 
trates between the wood and the bark. Whtjn this is the case, 
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and the callus is not cut away, no roots are made, and the 
cutting often remains several years without dying. 

In the use of beds heated by manure great tircumspection is 
necessary ; for the cuttings should neither be exposed to the 
exhalations arising from it, nor^ immediately stuck in warm 
sand or charcoal ashes (tan and sawdust, on account of the 
insects lodging in them, are no\ so desirable). About eight 
days should, therefore, elapse before any thing is put in the bed ; 
and by turning over the sand, &c., the noxious vapour will be 
diminished; the pots are then to be placed at first only on the 
bed, and not plunged till the heat is din)inished. As soon as 
the bed has cooled, another must be^made; for, when this is 
neglected, not only those which have formed a callus make no 
roots, but many that had formed roots, by the excitement of the 
heat, become sickly. Plants that root easily thrive best in a 
bed moderately ’farmed with leaves, on which, instead of the 
sand and charcoal ashes, earth is placed, and the cuttings set in 
it. Treated in this manner they display much greater activity 
than when stuck in pots, so that, in the course of a few weeks, 
shading and excluding the air are less necessary. To reap the 
same advantage with plants that are more difficult to root, boxes 
ft. wide, and from 8 in. to 1 ft. high, are used. These must 
have holes at the bottom to cU*ain off’ the water, the bottom 
covered with sherds, and only so far filled with earth as to leave 
room for the boxes to be covered with glass without the 
cuttings being pressed down by it. When the bed becomes 
cool, tliey can easily be removed into a fresh one ; and in this 
way many of the,, most difficult-rooting tropical plants, such ns 
Diilenia specibsa, Coccoloba pubescens, C. macrophyila, the 
species of Ixofa and Banisler/o, &c., grow" well. ‘ Propagating 
houses, with beds made on purpose for heating, are always the 
most serviceable. When one of these beds is made, the trouble 
of always forming new ones is obviated ; the cuttings, which can 
have an equal warmth of soil constantly maintained, are not ex- 
posed to the noxious vapours of the dung; and tli6 greatest use 
of such a bed is, that the cultivator is not bound to any one parti- 
cular season, as any time of the year will serve for propagating. In 
constructing a house for this purpose, which should only becovered 
with glass at the top, particular care should be takerrthat the heat 
should be equally directed over every part of the bed, and increased 
or diminished by means of valves; and the sand and charcoal 
ashes always kept damp, so as to preserve a sufficient moisture in 
the house from the vapour arising from it. For heating, the 
most suitable method is by water, as that sort of warmth is more 
suitable and beneficial l‘o the plants. Heating by pipes, with 
particular precautions for the equal distribution of the heat, 
which we leave to the judgment of our readers, is also suitable; 
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but in this case the depth of the sand and charcoal ashes over 
tile bed must be much greater than in heating by water, that the 
dry heat may neft penetrate to the cuttings. The beds must be 
as near as possible to the lights; and some shelves may be placed 
at the back wall of the house, ^ for the cuttings planted out. 

( To he fonitnued , ) , 


Art. III. On the Cemeteries of Edittburgh and Leith. 

By Brown, Esq. 

Edinbu; and Leith, •^ith a population of one hundred and 
seventy thousand souls, contain ten cemeteries or burying-places, 
of which number Leith counts one fifth. These are in constant 
recjuisition, except one, which is not yet opened ; and all of them 
exhibit visible tokens of the march of improvement having ex- 
tended itself even to the sepulchres of the dead. This is evinced 
in the neatness of the cut grass, the trim state of the walks^ the 
orderb' and scientific arrangement of tlie shrubs and evergreens, 
and, ajove all, in the studied and uniform good tas*te of the 
superintendanrs in preventing any scattered bones of the deceased 
fiom being seen about the grave when an interment takes place ; 
so that delicacy of feeling is unwounded, and even in sorrow and 
sadness for departed vvorth a pleasurable sensation is irresistible. 

I’he West Church, or St. Cuthbert’s parish, *Burying-Ground, 
lias lately assumed a more (ires^ed and agreeable appearance. 
An increasingly beautiful row of trees on each side ol the prin- 
cipal walks, and the newly taken in grounds well laid out, be- 
speak the determination of the overseer not to lag behinil. 

The Grey^riars, also, has even outstripped tht West Church. 
A new recorder’s office, a splendid and massive iron gate in 
room of the old w^ioden one, the walks much widened and the 
larger of them causewayed, the sprightly trees and shrubs, and ’ 
the clean and orderly appearance of th# workmen, mark a vast 
change for the better. These things prove that the overseer, 
Mjr. H. P. Thomson, vies with his fellows ; and we may add 
that, by his exertion afld iiufustry, he has r4jridered this recep- 
tacle of the tombs of many generations worthy not only of a 
passing glaiKie from the stranger, but a [ilace of resort to ilbte* 
the past history of the nation ; for perhaps in no one point of 
Scotland are concentrated so many remains of the noble dead who 
stood forth in defence of their country’s rights as in this burying- 
ground. An erect tablet stands at the north-east corner, which 
the overseer has handsomely encircled with a flower-plot, to sig- 
nify the spot* where th^ bodies of eighteen thousand lie who 
suffered death, in the reign of the two Charleses, for adhering to 
the Presbyterian faith and liberty of conscience. To this 
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memorial, and to many others equally iiiterestin|nr, there is now a 
mournful pleasure in paying a solemn contemplative visit. 

Neither of these two burying-grounds already referred to, 
however, come up to the New Calton Burying-Ground. Here 
the superior order and system in all the arrangements evince the 
able and judicious management of Mr. Hay. The situation is 
niost excellent, being on a gentle 'declivity on the south-east side 
of the Calton Hill, and the raised terrafces at the west end of it 
give a most imposing appearance to the whole. The soil is 
chiefly marl, and, from its declivity, it is freed from that abun- 
dance of moisture jso frequent in level places. To all these * 
natural advantages, scientific skill and' good taste have contri- 
buted much to heighten the beauty of the place. The walks are 
neatly formed of gravel, tastefully edged with grass, kept smooth 
and firm by rolling, and frequently mown to keep it short. A 
circular-built watch-house, commanding a full view of the 
whole cemetery, which at night is lighted with gas, and the many 
ornamental tombstones, with the nicely planted roots and flowers 
showing the affectionate regards of surviving friends, fill tlie 
visitor with a pleasing and tender melancholy. 



Fig. 16 . Lamb^s Receiving- Sox, 

But one of the many .novel agd wnsc arrangements tq spare 
time, save trouble, and to preserve the cleanliness of the grounds, 
in this and in most of the burying-grounds mentioned, is, in the 
use of a large wooden box (Jig. 16.), 7 ft. long, 4 ft. broad, and 
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32 in. deep, in which is deposited the mould or earth when 
cast out of the grave. The sides of this box are removable at 
pleasure ; and the box, before receiving the earth from the grave, 
is raised up in a sloping position to the margin and alongside 
the grave, so that when the coffin or chest is lowered the grave- 
diggers have little else to do than loosen and take out the one 
side of the box, when the earth immediately runs out ; and the 
whole of the earth beittg returned, then, with broom in hand, 
the workmen proceed to fit on the turf, and after the space of a 
few minutes not a particle of earth is to be seen, but everything 
left almost as neat as if the ground had not Jjeenrtisturbed. 

The fees are most Moderate. A man may be buried, all 
expenses included, for 85. 6^/., and a child for 55. At the same 
time the i are different degrees of style in performing funerals, 
varying n expense from 45. (the expense of burying a still- 
born child) to hi, 175. Qd, (the expense of a hearse, with five 
mourning-coaches, and all the customary paraphernalia). 

It ma be remarked that there is also the Old Calton Burying- 
Groun , as well as the new ; and that both are under one system 
of management. The Calton Incorporation, which is a society 
united for the attainment of one of the most laudable objects 
that can engage civilised man, to provide for the widow and 
the orphan, 'i'he old burying-ground was much cut up by the 
opening of the new London road in March, 1819, and the site 
of the new cemetery was planned to supply the deficiency, 
which it has admirably done : and, besides, it has giv jn /i stimulus 
to church-yard improvement; for, although this Ir.Cuiporation 
under their manager was not the first to u^e the box above 
described, yet they were the first in Edinburgh who used it ; 
and Mr. Hay, the present manager, has the h6nour of having 
introduced it from Leith. 

This receiving-box, as it may be called, is the invention of 
Mr. Lamb,wright and undertaker, in Leith. Mr. Lamb, about 
fifteen years ago, made two boxes smaller than that described, 
which were used in South Leith Burying-Ground, under the 
late Mr. Dick, with the happiest results. One of these small 
boxes was placed at each side of the^rave; but this was found 
inconvenient, by keeping the mourners at too great a distance. 
The double’ boxes, thertifore, soon gave way to the larger single 
box, above described, and the small ones are never used unless 
in confined places of the burying-ground, or when a greater 
depth is required than ordinary. Mr. Lamb has since made 
pattern boxes for Glasgow, East Linton, and some other places ; 
and, without claiming^ any monopoly for the invention, he 
most ‘honourably charges the current price of making similar 
boxes of the size for any other purpose. JMr. Hay took the 
liint from Mr. Lamb’s boxes, and has acted upon it for many 
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years past ; and, now that the utility of the invention is so demon- 
strable, other overseers are gradually following in the rear. 
Yet there are many country church-yards where such a thing 
is altogether unknown; and my object in sending you this ac- 
count is, to make the boxes known to gardeners, who, it tliey 
approve of them, will, I have no doubt, recommend them to the 
aftention of the clergyman of the church " hich they attend. 
Edinburgh^ Oct, 29. 181*1. 


Art. IV. On destroying Vermin in $mal¥ Gardens ^ and on relative 
Matters, By Charles VVaterton, Esq. 

[The following letter was written in 1839, with no intention 
of its appearing in print, in answer to some questions of ours 
respecting the use of weasels, hedgehogs, birds, cats, &c., in 
gardens. The questions were suggested by some papers in 
Mr. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History then just published, 
in which jhe value of weasels and other animals in destroying 
insects and vermin were pointed out by the author. Almost 
immediately after Mr. Waterton’s letter was written, that 
gentleman went abroad, and we had not an opportunity of asking 
his permission to publish it till his return last autumn. We 
hope our readers will be as much pleased with it as we are.] 

You say, ^^you will send to a gardener in the country for a 
weasel.” You must send for two, male and female. A bachelor 
weasel, or a spii'ister weasel, would not tarry four and twenty 
hours in your garden. Either of them would go a sweethearting, 
and would not return. 

You remark that your hedgehogs soon disappeared.” 
,No doubt: unless confined by a wall, they would wander fiir 
away, and try to get back to their old haunts. You request 
me to suggest some place of shelter for them, tv which they 
might have recourse when attacked by the cats?” I cannot 
believe that hedgehogs are ever attacked by cats. A garden, 
well fenced by a wall high enough to keep dogs out, is a capital 
place for hedgehogs. 13ut there ought always to be two, man 
and wife. 

Your frogs and toads disappeared in a very short time, 
notwithstanding a small cistern of water which was open to 
them.” '^rhey would have preferred a pond or ditch. No doubt 
they left you in search of more agreeable situations. 

Were it not for the, cats we should have plehty of birds.” 
Granted. Cats amongst birds are like the devil amongst us ; 
they go up and down seeking whom they may devour. You 
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must absolutely chase them away for good and all, otherwise 
there will be no peace for your birds. A small quantity of 
arsenic, about as much as the point of your penknife will con- 
tain, rubbed into a bit of meat either cooked or raw, will do 
their business effectually. 

‘‘ I have often thought or suggesting to the Board of Woods 
and Forests the idea of feeding the birds, or rather of puttihg 
down the different kinefe of food proper for the different kinds of 
of singing-birds, in Kensington Gardens.” This would not be 
necessary. All our soft-billed summer birds of passage, and 
those soft-billed birds that remain with us ^^ie»year throughout, 
live on insects; and insetts abound during the period when these 
birds are in song. But if you could prevail upon the board to 
prevent idle boys from chasing them, and gunners from killing 
them, and bird-merchants from catching them, all would be right; 
and almost every bush and tree would have its chorister. 

‘‘ If you could give any hints as to the next best quadruped 
to the weasel for keeping in gardens, or, in fact, any thing 
relative to keeping down insects, it would be of very great use.” 
— I know of no other quadni})ed. The barn owl is a great con- 
sumer of slugs; and the Kipwing will clear a garden of worms. 
Our singing-birds are the best for destroying soft-winged insects. 
The windhover hawk is excellent for killing beetles, and also lor 
consuming slugs and snails : cat*^ dare not attack him, wherefore 
he is very fit for a garden, and is very easy *to I - . btabied, 1 
could send you a dozen any season. 

Were I now a writer in the Magazine of Natural History^ I 
would not agree with a Master Charles Cowty’d in his paper on 
‘‘ The carnivorous Propensities of the Squirrel.” (See the Maga- 
zinc for p. 311.) And so this keen observer has found 

out at last, that squirrels in confinement are occasionally carni- 
vorous animals, indeed ! And so are my hens in confine- 
ment: they will kill and swallow a mouse in the twinkling of an 
eye, and a lame parrot will perform die same real. All our 
granivorous birds in confinement will eat raw and cooked meat. 
My black cat ‘‘ Tom,” whicji is fed and pampered by my sisters, 
will often turn up his nose at a piece oj* good roasted mutton, and 
immediately after will eat greedily of dry bread. What would you 
think of me«w'ere I to wfite for you a paper in which 1 would state 
that the cat is occasionally an animal that is very fond of bread ? 
You cannot judge of the real habits of an animal when it is in 
captivity. The want of exercise, the change of economy, the 
change of food, and the change of habit altogether, tend wo- 
fully to change the very nature of the stomach, and cause it to 
accorfimodate itself to aAment ivhich it Vould never touch in a wild 
state. We see people out of health eating chalk ; and we see 
others again, who spend their lives in sedentary employments. 
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loathing food which is very palatable to him who passes the 
day in the open air. Thus, the ploughman will bolt fat bacon by 
the cubic inch, whilst the tender young milliner -will turn sick at 
the very taste of it. I myself cannot bear melted butter ; but I 
can and do often thrive, by preference, on a hard crust of bread. 
Still this would not be the case with one of your London aider- 
men, who would turn up his nose af the gifts of Ceres, unless those 
of Nimrod and Bacchus appeared on the same festive board. 

The squirrel, in the state of liberty, lives on nuts and seeds, 
and on the tender bark of the lime tree, &c. ; but rest assured 
that it never touche^ flesh, or kills birds, or sucks eggs. The 
shepherds of Wiltshire, who have backed Master Charles in his 
important discovery, deserve a birch rod. These rural sinners, 
both young and old, would swear that the moon was made of 
Jones’s lucifers, if you would give them a quart of ale apiece. 
All my labourers believe that the heron thrusts its legs through 
the nest during incubation ; and they will all tell you that the 
cuckoo becomes scabbed at the close of summer. ‘‘ As scabbed 
as a cuckoo.” This, by the way, conies from the mottled ap- 
pearance which the plumage of the bird puts on at that time of 
the year. It is caused by the growth of the adult feathers ajnongst 
the chicken feathers. I pity the poor squirrels from n)y heart. 
Our country squires will now consign them over to the tender 
mercy of their gamekeepers, and we shall hear of squirrels shot 
by the dozen. Tlie squirrel is a most harmless animal, except 
in a nut orchard, from which he ought be expelled without loss 
of time, as the damage which he does there is incalculable; but 
I would trust him for ever in a butcher’s shop, provided he were 
allowed to go and take his breakfast and dinner in the neighbour- 
ing woods. I cdn see the scjuirrel here just now, living entirely 
on the seeds of the cones of the spruce firs ; I can see him in 
the very trees which contain nests of ringdoves, thrushes, 
Chaffinches, and blackbirds. Still the owners of these nests 
betray no fears on his approach ; and he himself shows no in- 
clination for raw eggs, young or old birds, whereon to make a 
meal. 

Walton Hall^ June 3. 1839 . 


Art. V. The Landscape-Gardening of F. L. von Schell of Munich 
Translated from the German for the “Gardener’s Magazine.” 

{Continued from p. 172.) 

XIII. On remomiig Earth in ^^enernl, , 

1. Removing earth, particularly the excavating of valleys, lakes, 
and ponds, rivers, bVooks, &c., ought to precede all other ope- 
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rations; because, with the earth, gravel, or sand thus obtained, 
unsightly hollows may be filled up, hills raised, or roads made 
and conducted over them. Removing earth is one of the most 
important and expensive operations in laying out grounds, as 
every fault committed in doin^ so can only be remedied at great 
expense, and the neglect of every advantage, of which there are 
many that might be taken, bu£ which, from want of experience, 
cannot be seized, greatljr increases the expenditure ; for example, 
1st, when the earth is carried to a place where it is not to re- 
main ; 2d, when hills that have been raised, or rivers excavated, 
must be again changed ; 3d, when carting, \i;hich is very expen- 
sive, is so arranged th.'ft the coming and going is interrupted ; 
or, 4th, when the loading and unloading take place too slowly; 
5th, when for two horses less than 20 cubic feet of earth is loaded, 
and at the same time circuitous routes taken ; 6th, when any 
material is brought from a distance, that can be }irocured in the 
neighbourhood ; 7th, when the workmen are so arranged that 
they hinder each other, or cause unnecessary labour; 8th, when 
in trenching, for want of overlooking, the soil is not dug to the 
proper depth, which very often hapj)ens in work undertaken by 
the pie|^, and from which great injury accrues to the planta- 
tions, &c. 


On ihe Formation of Hills. 

2. Hills may be reckoned among those bold forms of nature 
which break its uniformity, and communicate varietj, effect, and 
distinction to its pictures. A well-formed hill is of great beauty, 
and particularly when it is bordering on a wT)(>d, or when the 
wood serves /is a distant background to it. Hdls belong also 
to the most imposing features of nature; we ascend tlieni with so 
much pleasure to enjoy delightful views from their summits. 
Buildings erected oil these eminences have a greater effect, and 
command a more extensive view and enjoyment of distant nature. 
Hills are of as much advantage as foregrounds, as they are for 
forming bold and agreeable backgrounds. 

But the choice of the^spots where hills are to be placed depends 
upon the nature of the counti'y, in which also nature must be con- 
sulted, and her laws followed. It is not sufficient that these hills 
produce the desired effect in the landscapes to which they belong, 
nature must also justify their being placed where they are raised, 
and recognise them as hea> own work. 

3. A hill raised in an extensive plain, and in a district where 
nature has formed no obvious eminence, would not have a chance 
of being taken' for one of'her wor’ks. 

An appropriate passage from the first canto of the Abbe de 
Lille’s poem, Les Jardins^ will add iveight (b this remark : — 
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“ Evitez ces exces. Vos soins infructueux 
Vainement corabatteroient un terrain montueux ; 

Et dans un sol egal, un humble monticule 
Veut etre pittoresque, et n’est que ridicule.” 

‘‘ Avoid such extremes. Your fruitless care will vainly at- 
tempt a mountain on a level surface, and an humble mound in- 
tended to be picturesque is only ridiculous.'' 

When, however, a hill is to be raised on a plain for the sake 
of interrupting the uniformity, it should not be formed in the 
middle, but placed on one side ; and it must be made to harmo- 
nise in height and e;xtent with the plain, and be surrounded with 
other smaller hills at vaiious distances, and of different heights 
and forms: by this means the fault just mentioned will be 
avoided. As we often observe in nature the highest mountains 
gradually diminishing in height and finally ending in low hills, 
before the mountainous character is thrown aside, and a transi- 
tion takes place into an apparently level plain, thus the landscape- 
gardener, when he has created a hilly country, must not let it 
subside suddenly into a level plain, without showing here and 
there distant small eminences, which appear as if torn apart from 
their neighbours, and yet seem to belong to them. ^ 

4. Hills cannot be formed with the usual garden instruments, 
viz. shovels, spades, and hoes. * , The cleverest artist would en- 
deavour in vain to communicate to his hills the varied multiplicity 
of forms which nature impresses on hers, so as to be mistaken 
for real ones. 

What useless labour would be expended in forming the decli- 
vity of a hill with, tools, so that it should carry on its surface 
every slight concavity and gentle prominence which are multiplied 
to infinity,' and which strip a mass of earth of this description of 
its heaviness and uniformity, communicating at the same time the 
^lightness and multiplicity of forms observable in nature. It also 
happens, that, if a hill can be thus formed artificially to resemble 
nature with garden tools, this labour cannot be effected by the 
artist alone; he must necessarily employ common labourers in 
the work, who have usually not the least idea of the beauties of 
nature or of her forms. TJie gently undulating line is quite foreign 
to this sort of people ; and if, notwithstanding this, they are 
employed to form hills with their tools, then only such forms will 
be produced as neither belong to nature nor art, as may easily 
be expected, and of which many English gardens give very ob- 
vious examples. * 

5. But for this construction there is a peculiar process, by 
which the landscape-gardener can produce hills in Ins grounds 

Some hills which .vere formed with tools, and were not successful, put 
nc in the way of pursuing this better method. 
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which shall imitate nature so closely as to be mistaken for the 
reality, and it is effected in the following manner : — 

There are hills in nature which stand isolated, without being 
united to any other, and which yet produce a very picturesque 
effect. Others again are united by nature to smaller hills, and, 
finally, there are hills forming long connected ridges, but which, 
considered individually with respect to their height and forrri, 
appear very different, because nature, as is well known, never 
repeats the same forms. On these various hills nature exhibits 
smaller hills, -and on these small hills still smaller ones, with 
their intermediate valleys and hollows in coiyithess variety. 

As the chain of nature descends from large objects to those 
which are scarcely perceptible, in like manner are the various 
forms of hills presented to our view. 

6. In staking out it has already been observed, that with hills no 
outline can be drawn with stakes, nor ought it to be so; because, 
in nature, the outline is never clearly defined, but passes over 
imperceptibly into other forms, and we cannot, therefore, perceive 
Avhere the beginning or end of the hill is. Hence ^only the 
higlics' points of the hills should be indicated with posts, and no 
further outline be shown by stakes. As soon as the artist has 
determined on and arranged the essential forms, the height, and 
situation of his hills, by means of a landscape and elevations 
drawn on paper, and small models, and comnjitted these to me- 
mory, then the earth may be raised round the poles. The 
workmen who are employed in raising these hills sliouid receive 
no other directions but these, viz. to assist in unloading, and to 
separate the heaps laid down in such a manner, as- to prevent the 
returning carts from being upset, or hindered from approaching 
the spot, rfiey should never undertake, therefore, to fill up or 
level the hollows between these heaps, nor to level the chance 
prominences which may appear. Workmen who have this prqr , 
pensity ought not to be employed in making these hills. With 
these irregularities, which appear at the Same time as the hills, 
and soon vanish with the continued accumulation of earth, again 
to a})pear, the labourer.^ should give themselves no concern ; it is 
precisely these chance inequalities whicji cause artificial hills to 
be considered as natural ones. In forming these hills, or^ in. 
raising and lowering certain places, no orders should be given 
them at a disUince from the spot; therefore the mere common 
labourer, who knows nothing of the art of levelling and measur- 
ing, is usually the best to be employed in such operations. 

7. The artist, who thus undertakes the formation of hills, 
should never bo long absent from his work, as he can depend on 
no one* but on his own creation, which "should always be present 
to his mind’s eye. At first, however, he niusUonly make his hill 
a great mass of earth of a rough shapeless form ; and then he 
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must judge from those points of view from which it will be seen 
to most advantage, whether this mass requires more height or 
more extent, in what particular places he must add more earth 
to develope its form more distinctly, and with more character, 
truth, and natui-e, &c. When all ^his is done, then those places 
which are either to be small elevations or concavities must be 
marked out with small sticks, by which the hill will acquire 
more variety of outline, ease, and lightness of form, and con- 
sequently more nature and grace. These small elevations, by 
the repeated accumulation of earth, will be formed into masses 
in the same manileivas for hills. Hollows in places which appear 
to be too heavy and flat, are produced l^y removing at random, 
and without any regard to form, a part of the earth with spades 
and shovels, and then smoothing the surface of the hollow tJius 
formed with a harrow or rake. AH other smaller elevations, with 
their various indentions and hollows, which nature unceasingly 
and ever variously displays, will, by this method of raising hills, 
come of themselves as if by chance, and consequently quite 
naturally ; neither the artist nor the workman has any other par- 
ticipation in their existence, but tha^ they have not prevented 
nor impeded these appearances from being produced. 

8. The last operation on those hills produced by the creative 
art of gardening consists in turning over the surface, either with 
a shallow plougl^ing when they are of great extent, or on a 
smaller scale with the spade, and then scattering about the earth 
by means of harrows or rakes in different directions. By this 
last operation the rough surface will be smoothed ; all stiff forms, 
as well as the toe apparent and sharp transitions, will thereby 
acquire more roundness and delicacy, they will become blended 
with each other in a natural and harmonious manner; and a 
beautiful 6bject, a gently swelling hill resembling nature, which 
.naust in gardens take precedence of rude, angular, steep crea- 
tions, notwithstanding their picturesque effect, is finally presented 
to the eye.* 


On the Formation of ViJleps, 

9. Valleys may also be considered as among the most charm- 
ing attributes of modern gardens. How inviting is vhe beautiful 
description of the Vale of Tempe in Thessaly, which was watered 
by the river Peneus, and planted with ever verdant trees, with 
which Apollo, as conqueror, was crowned ! 

* When a temple or a monument is to be erected on a hill that is to be 
raised artificially, the foundation walls must first be raised as high as the hill 
itself is to be raised. The hill must rest against these walls, and the temple 
itself must assume its visible form at the surface of the earth; otherwise the 
hill must be again taken down to secure a solid foundation. 
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How charming the gentle declivities appear when they slope 
downwards to a winding stream ; how refreshing is the sight of 
the flowery turf which clothes the sides of the valley ; how agree* 
ably the silvery brook glides in innumerable windinjp in the 
hollow, and how gratefully every violet that adorns its banks 
bends to its invigorating power ! 

These lovely valleys are usually formed by excavations, which 
take place in the followihg manner : — 

In marking out valleys, it is advisable to drive in posts for the 
various excavation ^ of earth, so that the labourers may not dig 
’ out the cai 1 at y< ntlom, nor go too deep. , • 

Digging ut tl e eartlf is usually performed across the valley, 
by which eans i continual section of the new concave line and 
also of the old one is presented to the artist .during the opera- 
tion, by which he ascertains, as the excavation proceeds, whether 
he is going too deep or too shallow, and whetlier his valley is 
assuming a beautiful as well as a natural form. With the earth 
gained from the middle of the valley the sides are raised, and 
deep e^'cavation rendered unnecessary. A valley du^ two feet 
deep ii. this manner, acquires a depth of about four feet in the 
middle. 

In these excavations, the chance elevations and concavities, as 
in the case of forming hills, should not be levelled, because na- 
ture treats valleys as she does hills, and displays them under a 
variety of forms. Hence a valle\ excavated in a regular circular 
concave line would resemble no real natural va'iey ; therefore the 
stakes which mark out the depth should be 40, 60, or 100 ft. 
apart, tliat the excavation of the intermediate sjwces may be per- 
formed mostly by chance. 

10. In forniing valleys, there are also cases where they are not 
hollowed out; for example, wlien it is feared that the ground 
would be marshy, oi* that a harmonious whole would not be de- 
veloped. In tliese cases, and spots of this description, the sides 
of the valley must be formed by carting* and raising the earth, 
and the concave line thus preserved without excavations. 

At the termination of the sides of this valley where it ends, 
the earth piled up in this way would b(^ a deformity, and at the 
same time betray its artificial origin; but the bounding line , of . 
the valley nifiy be changed outwards into a natural ridge or 
green, which will flow imperceptibly into the line of the grounds, 
or into any other beautiful natural form, or be concealed by 
planting; as nature usually displays herself on tlie upper sides of 
the hanks, and surrounds them with a thicket or wood, from 
which the vall^ bursts fgrth and descends. 

In tlfe numerous grounds wKich I htfve had to superintend, I 
have much more frequently made use of this n»ethod of proceed- 
ing, and, 1 might almost say, witli greater success than the former. 

3d Ser. — 1B42. IV. 
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But either method depends more or less on the particular cha- 
racter of the situation and soil. 

11. When an apparently or really flat surface occurs in grounds, 
this insipid lifeless form may be made to approach nearer to the 
picturesque by raising gentle eminences without either making 
actual valleys or hills, which will communicate life and grace to 
these dull flats. By these improvements and additions they will 
even acquire a degree of beauty, and be considered as an orna- 
ment to the grounds. Elevations of this description, when they 
are only raised 1, 2, or 3 feet, arc often sufficient to break a mo- 
notonous flat, and tq communicate to it that variety which confers 
so much grace and pleasure. 

12. Besides these new forms created by art, the old ones 
must either be made use of, transformed or improved when ne- 
cessary, and then applied as features, or be entirely removed : 
for example, sloping banks that have once been beautiful, but 
which have been transformed into unsightly, steep, and even 
dangerous precipices, by land-slips, inundations, &c., and which, 
besides, cannot be introduced into any picturesque whole. To 
these appearances of violent destruction, art, as has already been 
said, must restore their former beautiful original features ; she 
must rearrange those scattered dissevered forms aesthetically, 
harmoniously, and picturesquely and with them enrich and 
beautify her new creation. 

There are cases in which a fine prospect, or a waterfall, is 
concealed by a ridge or bank. This ridge must therefore be 
lowered, or entirely removed, if its value as a picturesque object 
is inferior to that which it conceals from view. In the same 
manner hills formed by nature, when they are too low and with- 
out effect, may be raised, and stronger features communicated to 
them. 

13. Marshes should never appear in pleasure-grounds: a 
brook, made by art to meander through them, will carry off the 
water, and at the same time supply earth to fill up the deep 
places, and make the marsh disappear. The wanv, of earth has 
frequently occasioned me to make lakes, ponds, or valleys; I 
laid them out, however,, where I thought the situation required 
them, and when they formed a picturesque feature, and made 
use of the earth for plantations, in raising hills, or in making wet 
sterile spots fruitful. 

By either method, the beauty of the landscape was not only 
increased, but also the growth and healthy appearance of the 
plants, and the air very much improved. 


(To be continued.') 
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Art. VL On the premature Decay of Plantations. By J. Wighton. 

A FRIEND of mine lately called my attention to what was once 
a thriving plantation, and asked my opinion why so many of the 
trees came to premature decay. He observed that the soil was 
good, and that it could not be ‘the cause. While discussing tKe 
matter a by*stander remarked that the trees had done no good 
since they were thinned out ; that operation not having been 
done at a proper time. This remark convinced me more of my 
' belief, that the decay of this plantation, like Uirft of others which 
I have observed, arose f{*oni the trees not having been properly 
thinned out when they were young, and that the thinning had 
been injudiciously done after they advanced in growth. This 
matter seems to be overlooked by most planters, and, it being of 
great importance, I shall notice the evil effects of it. 

In proceeding 1 will not enter into the various causes why 
young plantations are not proj)erly thinned out, but merely 
observe that old ones are often ke[)t thick to harbour game, 
and srtill belts are kept thick to afford shelter and exclude the 
view. It is in the latter, when in exposed stuations, that prema- 
ture decay of the trees takes place ; and this is caused by their 
being crowded together while young, by which means they are 
drawn up weak, and lose their under bramjhes for want of 
sufficient light and air. The soil being good, the trees at first 
make rapid growth, especially the spruce fir, by which they get 
rotten at heart, and begin to die off. In a small plantation in 
front of Captain Nevill Custance’s house, at JSione Hill, near 
Norwich, there are firs in this state. 

A general thinning commences sooner or later, by which the 
trees are exposed on all sides ; they, being weak both in root 
and trunk, cannot withstand the blast ; they are blown about in 
all manner of w^ays ; the trees, of course, are injured, and many 
of them die, which would not have beeTi the case if they had 
been graduady thinned out when young, observing alw^ays to 
hav^ the hardiest kinds^ thickest on the outside to shelter their 
neighbours. • 

When these rules are attended to the trees get firm hold .of . 
the ground,* strength is added with their growth, and they 
retain their under branches. It is from the want of light and 
air tliat trees lose their under branches. The following facts 
prove this. Trees on the outside of plantations hold their 
branches to the ground on the light side, and are quite bare on 
the darker sick;: this In^ds good even with the fir tribe, which 
are most liable to lose their branches. I may observe that 
plantations are sometimes left thick, with a vi€w to draw up the 
trees with long straight stems. This I consider a good plan, 

• « o * 
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when the trees are afterwards gradually thinned, that is, not 
suddenly exposed ; indeed, it is the only way [except Mr. Cree’s] 
to get fine timber free from knots, for the lower branches decay 
while the trees are young, and the parts where they grew are 
soon healed over, which is seldom the case with trees pruned 
in age. Although this is the best way to get trees with fine 
stems, still it is in some degree objectionable to treat ornamental 
plantations in this manner ; for the grand object with them is to 
endeavour, if possible, to preserve the under branches on the 
trees. However, by the want of light and air, as •already men- 
tioned, this misfortyine often happens to the trees, and many vain 
attempts are made to replenish their beauty. I have been sur- 
prised to see how foolish some of these ways are : for instance, 
it is not unusual to see larch, and other kinds of trees which 
cannot endure the shade, planted under old beeches and oaks, 
where the sun’s rays cannot penetrate *, I have also seen branches 
cut and bent to the ground, and stunted trees cut down with 
a view to their springing up afresh. All this seems to be done 
without ever considering that the surrounding trees had lost 
their branches, and that the herbage below had died off, for want 
of air. From what I have just stated, the folly of endeavouring 
by such means to get up under-covei\ as it is called, must be 
obvious. 

I do not pretend to say thaf old plantations cannot be reple- 
nished below; but, before this can be done with any success, 
light must be admitted by cutting down some of the trees, and 
then planting such trees and shrubs as will grow in the shade. 
The hazel, laurel, privet, &c., are good for this purpose; and it 
ought to be borne in mind, that no kind of tree or shrub should 
be planted which will not bear to be repeatedly cut down. 

Cossey JIall GardcfiSy Feb. 9. 184«2. 


Art. VII. On the Culture oj^ the Neapolitan Violet. By E. 8. 

I HAVE just been potting'some Neapolitan violets; and, as I have 
often seen it done without success, those of your readers who are 
fond of them may not think it loss of time to peruse these re- 
marks. 

Neapolitan violets are frequently potted in the autumn, and 
plunged in a frame exposed to the sun, to preserve them through 
the winter. Formerly I did so, and sometimes have had good 
pots of flowers, but mere frequently bad ones. I therefore 
determined to pursue a different course, and by doing so I have 
never beendisappointed. 
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Any time in the month of May mark out a piece of ground 
1 ft. wider on all sides than any frame or frames which are 
likely to be unoccupied in the autumn and winter months. Dig 
a trench round the piece one spit deep and one wide, merely to 
keep the place dry on which, the frame will have to stand. Let 
the earth be thrown on the piece, and be neatly pointed down. 
Plant with young plants, about eight inches apart each way, and 
water them as soon as planted. If the weather is hot at the time 
of planting, shading for a few days while the sun is on them will 
be of service.^ A little water as occasion may require, and keep- 
ing free from weeds, are all that will be neoesSary till October; 
at which time tlie frame "or frames may be placed over. Let it 
be particularly observed that the situation should be as open as 
possible, provided the sun will not shine into the frames during 
the winter months. I do not like them stuck behind a north 
wall, as sucli a place is usually damp ; but in most places such a 
situation as 1 have described may be found. If not, and the 
sun must shine upon them, let the lights be shaded when the sun 
breaks out ; otherwise the plants will l>e excited, and jvill suffer 
more fiom cold and damp afterwards than if they had never 
been protected. Whenever there is no fear of rain, and it is not 
frosty, let the lights be kept off; and if they are obliged to be on, 
let them be tilted behind at all favourable opportunities, night 
or day, as a dry atmosphere is of the highest importance. It 
will be found that violets treated in this way will not lose their 
foliage from damp, like those which have been potted ; and, being 
exposed to the air, the foliage will not be drawn up so as to hide 
the flowers. If, when the frames are put on, -the soil is lightly 
stirred, and decayed leaves and rubbish picke^l out, it rarely 
occurs that it will be necessary to repeat it all the winter. I do 
not recollect that mine have been picked over since the frame 
was put on ; and I think that you will agree that this winter has. 
been damp enough to prove it. 

By observing the above rules, abundance of flowers will be 
produced, and the plants may be potted a few at a time, choosing 
those for early potting ^hose dowers are most forward, and taking 
them into the greenhouse or elsewhere to open. If the plants 
are strong, one plant in a^^S-sized pot will do, or two maybe plaped* 
in a 32, as*inost convenient. I have sometimes planted a few 
about the borders of a conservatory ; and, if they are allowed to 
open their flowers before they are taken from the frame, they 
look pretty and scent the house. 

Middlesex^ Feb. 16. 184-2. 


p ;l 
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Art. VIIL On the Management of the Vine. By N. M. T. 

There is no plant under cultivation more docile, more patient 
under maltreatment, or more certain of doing well under any 
system, than the vine : let the system adopted be persisted in 
until the plants become inured to it, and success is certain. 
\et all of the prevalent systems have supporters firmly per- 
suaded that their favourite is vastly superior to all others, which 
furnishes all that is wanted to prove that system signifies 
nothing; if it did, some of them must in reality be superior 
to its competitors,, and that superiority becoming apparent 
would lead to its universal adoption; but, from the thing con- 
tended about having no hand in the matter, the very reverse of 
this is the case. All of the systems retain their adherents, all of 
them are capable of perfect success, being only different means 
employed to obtain the same end ; and, if we occasionally find 
instances that would lead us to decide in favour of any peculiar 
mode, any excellence in them exhibited may generally be traced 
to the youth or vigour of the plants, the effects ol‘ a congenial 
climate, and judicious management. Still, we hear so much 
stress laid upon cutting to one eye, to three, four, or ten eyes 
(as the advocate may incline), that we are almost led to believe 
that the result entirely depends upon this, which in reality does 
not signify one farthing. I mention this as my conviction, after 
having seen and practised most of the popular methods ; and, 
if plants have become inured to any of them, a change, unless 
imperative, or imperceptibly carried into effect, ought not to 
be thought of. 

It may be inferred, that, considering a congenial climate every 
thing, and any peculiar mode of pruning of so little consequence, 
I would, continue to conduct vines upon the same plan in 
which I might chance to find them. This is true to a certain 
extent ; but, deeming the superiority of one system over another 
so trifling, I have in a great measure abandoned them all, and 
taken as a guide what is palpably important; and, instead of 
cutting at a given eye, I cut where there is a re(|uisite number 
of good ones ; allowing their position upon the shoot to weigh as 
nothing, as the inferior eyes, used to produce fruit in the close- 
spur system, can be rubbed off, and the wood inhhe house as 
easily regulated in this case as any other. It may be supposed 
that this rule in cutting would in some cases require to be 
infringed to procure available wood in proper places, but where 
vines are in a healthy state this can never prove a difficulty. 
Thus, cutting at or before prominent w'^Il ripened buds capable 
of producing shoots of proportionate excellence is, I think, the 
only thing that ojght to be definite in winter pruning; yet 
winter pruning has often been elaborately defined, while the 
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stopping, or pruning of the growing shoot, probably of ten- 
fold importance, is left comparatively a matter of hap-hazard ; 
stopping at a joint before the fruit, or leaving a foot or two of a 
shoot to fill a gap, as it may happen. Now, the important func- 
tions performed by the leaves considered, this, of all others, 
would appear a matter deserving our attention, not only as 
it regards vines, but all oth^r plants, especially those that 
bear some affinity in their mode of fruiting, as melons and 
cucumbers. Such plants are generally stopped near the fruit, 
ostensibly that the plant may not exfbnd its energies in the 
production of useless leaves ; a practice tenable only on the 
supposition (which it clearly implies) that plants derive the whole 
of their support from the soil ; that the juices forming this 
support are collo<itcd by the roots, and by them forced up into 
the plants, performing all their functions in their ascent; in 
fact, that, independently of leaves, roots are capable of forming 
plants and maturing fruit: but, as the reverse of all this is the 
case, since it is evident that plants increase in substance more 
readily without roots than w^ithout leaves ; that a very con- 
siderable portion of their constituent parts are supplfed by air 
and water through the leaves, and that watery juices supplied 
by the roots are unavailable until assimilated and converted 
into true sap” by the leaves, benefiting as regards adding 
to the substance of plants in their descent only; surely we 
are entitled to pause before ruthlessly destroying so many in- 
dispensable auxiliaries. The impossibility of an) fruit ripening 
without being preceded by a leaf to supply elaborated returning 
sap shows the inefficiency of all those between^ the root and the 
fruit (however numerous) to accomplish this. The lesson thus 
enforced has taught us to respect one leaf at* leasts knowing 
tliat upon its preservation, all hopes of success depend. We 
have also proof from the very scanty portion of foliage often 
left, that little is required to perform the task, that is, a single * 
leaf, properly situated, will do enough to prevent absolute 
abortion : but the question is, would not an ample portion 
of <what is so indispensable perform that task more effectually ? 
This is hardly to be questioned : a Iqgf is requisite to mature 
even a single bud; and it appears highly improbable, that so 
small a breadth of foliage can properly perfect the crude matter* 
contained in a bunch of grapes of 4 lb. or 6 lb. weight; which 
renders an insufficient surface of foliage exposed to the action 
of light one of the most probable of all the endless con- 
jectures as to the cause of the shriveling of grapes; grapes 
shriveled for .lack of sufficient foliage, and peaches suffering 
from the same cause, differ in hothing.* 

Grapes grown in the open air being le^ affected by this 
disease also tends to confirm the supposition. In this case, space 
• p 4 
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is less an object than with those under glass, consequently, 
more space is generally allowed them to produce leaves, while, 
from the influence of light acting upon them directly, much 
less foliage is required to produce the same effects; and the 
greater breadth of foliage plants generally develope in the 
deteriorated light under glass is probably an effort to counter- 
balance, in some measure, its inferior quality. 

We may often considerably deviate from the method adopted 
by unassisted nature in the culture of plants; still, studying the 
nature of a plant in Mat condition is likely to afford hints 
tending to insure ^success ; and here the natural method of 
bearing of the vine would point out a mode the very reverse 
of close-stopping, as the fruit is invariably produced within 
a few eyes of the preceding year’s wood, while an indefinite 
quantity of foliage is afterwards produced to mature it, and 
contribute by its caterings to the growth of the plant. It has 
again and again been shown, that the removal of leaves as pro- 
duced is the most certain of all methods to reduce in vigour, 
and ultimately to destroy, the plant so treated. It is very evident 
that without frequent stopping, and regulating of the summer 
shoots in a vinery, the whole would soon become a tangled 
mass of confusion, which would, by creating darkness, produce 
the very evils intended to be cured; but, without leaving enough 
to do this, as much as can ^be judiciously retained ought by 
every means to be fostered, as the best (or in early forcing the 
only) way of sustaining, rather than the means of expending, 
the energies of the plant. But, even supposing plants to be fed 
solely from the root, it requires far greater exertion to produce 
the fresh leaders necessary by continual stopping, than to go on 
to any reasonable extent in the addition to that already started : 
to prove, this, decapitate a plant barely able to exist, and its 
destruction is almost certain to follow, being previously in a 
' condition to prolong existence by means of a few leaves, but 
unable, these destroyed, to produce more. 

Plants under glass depend more upon their leaves, and less 
upon their roots, than those in the^open air, from the possibility 
of maintaining around tl^em a continually feeding, instead of an 
occasionally exhausting, atmosphere; this alone most assuredly 
supplies the bulk of their food, if it does’ not, why sti strenuously 
endeavour to keep up an atmosphere in which food abounds? 
otherwise, this would be of minor importance. There is pro- 
bably no plant less dependent upon its roots than the vine. 
I recollect seeing somewhere a statement of repeated trials, 
tending to show that the fruit was ne/irly matured before the 
roots became excited; and, in early forcing, I am apt to think, 
this is always the, case, else the covering of the border with 
hot dung or materials to keep it warm and dry would be an 
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improvement; but I affirm that I have seen no case where 
covering produced any good. If the roots are perfectly dor- 
mant it cannot, if they are active it may do much evil, by 
excluding light, rain, and all atmospheric action from the soil 
containing the imprisoned roots. The methods of applying 
heat to the roots, by means of combustion or otherwise, are 
only so many mischievous abslirditiei^. To create a correspond- 
ing action between the branches and the roots may be the aim 
of such appliances, and such an intercourse would seem natural 
and desirable, but what would be gained w^ere it established? 
Are grapes produced of better quality, or le^ subject to disease, 
at a season when this may be supposed to take place naturally ? 
They are not ; therefore, such things form an addition of wasteful 
machinery, answering no desirable end. Portable coverings to 
resist extreme frost or cold rains, to be removed when not 
wanted, could not do harm ; but, as a permanent covering, glass 
only could effect such an end, were it desirable. 

Observing a vinery placed at the bottom of a declivity of 
considerable extent (a most objectionable site, I admit), down 
which all heavy rains rush until stopped by the wail against 
which the vinery is placed, and where the water is often lodged 
several inches in depth, led me to conclude that little inter- 
course could take place in so unnatural a position, else the 
vines in the house must have suffered from its chilling effects, 
which is not apparent; and an experiment upon a large vine, 
which it was determined to do away with, leaves little doubt 
upon the subject. The whole of its roots were cut off a tew feet 
from the stem, which was allowed to remain ip its position ; yet 
the plant so mutilated is in no respect different from the others in 
the house, which are now in bloom. The temperrfture has in 
cases of sunshine reached lOO'^, without any disposition in 
the plant to blowwi This I think a strong instance of the pos-^ 
sibility of feeding a plant by what aj*e so often thought- 
lessly removed, to save it the trouble of fnaintaining them. The 
leaves situate between the roots and the fruit are not necessary 
to^i'ards the mere maintaining of it, and these may, in cases of 
melons or plants of annual growth, bewremoved with lessinjurj^; 
but on the vine these are so situate that their removal is a most 
direct robbery, and highly detrimental to the welfare of the buds, 
upon which too many depend for succeeding crops. Frequently 
grapes produced at the bottom of a house are much inferior 
to those near the top of the rafters ; caused in some measure 
by the disposition of the sap to reach the top, but also greatly 
aggravated fc^vall the leaves within reach being pulled off to give 
light, *or to send with the fruiti A bufleh of grapes, and a basket 
full of leaves to garnish with, is no unusual cM'der ; in the execu- 
tion of which the first leaves that come to hand are plucked off : 
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instead of this being suffered, they ought to be grown on pur- 
pose out of doors. 

Folksione^ March 10. 1842. 


Art. IX. New Grape from Ohio." By N. Longworth, Esq., of 

Cincinnati. 

James Howarth, being about to visit England to purchase 
plants, takes with him some roots of my Ohio grape, and re- 
quests me to give a description of it. 

This grape I discovered a few years since, and have parted 
with none till the past season. It is now for the first time 
for sale in New York, at 5 dollars per plant. It is not known 
in the eastern states, or for sale except at Thorburn’s, who has 
100 plants only. 

The grape and bunch resemble the Black Prince, but the 
bunch is larger. It has none of the hard pulp common to the 
American., grapes, and is equal as a table fruit to the Miller’s 
Burgundy, with bunches four times the size. They grow with 
me as large bunches as the Black Hamburg. I am trying it 
for wine, but cannot yet speak with certainty of its qualities, but 
fear it will not be as good for wine as for the table. It is a free 
grower, not subject to mildew or rot, perfectly hardy, and 
would stand the winters of Canada. For a period of thirty 
years I have been collecting native grapes from all parts of 
America; I have tasted near a hundred kinds; this is superior 
to them all. With us, and indeed in all parts of the United 
States, except our dense cities, foreign grapes do not succeed 
and are not worth cultivation. I have forty acres in grapes, and 
cultivate American grapes only, with one exception, and that 
.was sent me as a native. But it is clearly a’ Burgundy grape of 
the Pineau family. It is a delicate grower, but stands our 
winters tolerably, a^^ is a fine wine grape. It is what Prince 
sells for a native, and calls the Missouri. 

Cincinnati^ U.S., Sept. 30. J841. 


Art. X. On an American Ever-bearing Raspberry. By N. Long- 
worth, Esq., with a Memorandum by Bishop Purcell. 

When driven into the interior of the state by the cholera, in 
September and October of 1832, I found a raspberry in full 
bearing, a native of our State, and the only ever-bearing rasp- 
berry I have ever met with. I introduced it the same winter 
into my garden, and it is now cultivated by me in preference to 
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all others, and my table is supplied from the beginning of June 
till frost. 

By means of heat, under glass, it might be made to bear well 
through the winter. The first of June it produces a most 
abundant crop, about ten days earlier than any other variety. 
The wood producing that crop dies through the early part of 
the summer, and the second Shoots begin to ripen fruit before 
the crop on the old wocfd is over, and continue to bear till frost, 
and then produce the June crop of the following season. The 
fruit is black, of good size, and is preferred by a majority of 
persons at my table to the Antwerp. The vijie* is a native of the 
northern part* of our state, where the summers are not as dry 
and warm as at our city, and they have a substratum of clay. In 
my garden the substratum is gravel, and our summers are dry and 
hot. From these causes it does not bear as well with me through 
the heat of the summer as it does in its native region, and will 
do in a cooler and moister climate. I sent some to my sister, 
9 miles from New York, where the substratum is clay, and the 
climate cooler and less subject to drought. With her it produces 
double r.he fruit in the heat of summer that it does* with me. 
From these causes I have believed it would bear most abun- 
dantly in most parts of Great Britain. It does not increase by 
offsets as other raspberries do, but in September and October the 
shoots descend to the ground, and each one as it strikes the earth 
throws out six or seven small shoots, that immediately take root 
and throw up shoots. I say it is a native, because 1 have never 
seen or heard of it except the few plants in a particular location 
where I found it in 1832. It has not yet been offered for sale, 
except a few plants by Mr. Howarth, who now contemplates 
taking his entire stock to England. It is unknown 'out of this 
vicinity, and there is but one person who has more than a few 
plants, as there have been none for sale. Our seasons have been, 
dry of late years, and, anxious to supply my own garden, I could 
spare none, except a plant to a particutar friend. All beyond 
what are wanted in my garden, my gardener furnished to Mr. 
Howarth. The vine is very hardy, is not killed by frost, is of 
rapid and vigorous growth, and requiros no particular cultivation, 
except that, from its vigorous growth, it should have a highec 
trellis than nhe Antwefp. I have given Mr. Howarth a few 
bottles of wine made at my own vineyards, the pure juice of an 
American grape, for distribution among the English horticultu- 
rists ; it is two years old only. 

Cincinnati^ Ohio^ 

Mcimratidum*-—VTOxn loi^ and intimate acquaintance with N. Longworth, 
Esq., one of the wealthiest, most intelligent, and enterprising citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, and at the request of Mr. Howarth, I feel Ifeppy in expressing my 
perfect assent to what has been stated above, on which the most perfect reliance 
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can be placed. Mr. Longworth has no interest but the public good and the 
advancement of horticulture to promote, by bis bringing before the people of 
England this luxurious, hardy, and indigenous variety of the raspberry. As 
far as my judgement goes, I have never tasted a finer species of that fruit, nor 
do I think we need to envy the vineyards of other climes, while our own, 
under the judicious and patnotic care of Mr, Longworth, produces such wine 
as that to be exhibitea by my friend Mr. Howarth in the metropolis of 
l^gland. 

(Signed) J. B. Purcell, Bishop of Cincinnati, 

[Plants of this raspberry are in a London nursery, but none of them will be 
sold till the worth of the variety is ascertained.] 


Art. XL A select List of Pears suitable for a Garden of limited 
Extent. By a Lover of Horticulture. 

DESSERT PEARS. 


Autumn Bergamot 

Season. 

- October - 


Aspect. 

S. 

Swan’s Egg 

- November 

- 

8. 

Chaumontel 

- November to March 

. 

S. W. 

Saint Germain 

- November to January 


W. 

Crassane 

- November 

. 

s. w. 

Colmar - * 

- November to January 

• 

w. 

Winter Bergamot 

- November 


s. w. 

Gansell’s Bergamot 

- November 


w. 

Green Chisel 

- September 

- July • - 


s. 

Green Sugar 

. 

s. 

Citron dcs Carmes 

- July 


s. 

Williams’s Bon Chrdlicn 

- September 

- 

s. 

Knight’s Monarch 

- December and January 

. 

s. 

Passe-Colmar 

- December and January 


s. w. 

Doyenne Blanc - 

- October - 


s. 

Beurre Van Mons ^ 

- Noveml)er 

• 

8. 

Marie Louise 

- November 

. 

N.& S 

Beurre Spe^pe -• 

- September 

. 

s. 

Glout Morceau - 

- November to January 


s. w. 

Urbaniste ’ - 

- October - 

• 

w. 

Beurre de Capiaumont - 

- October - •- 


s. 

•Beurre d’Aremberg 

- December and January 

- 

w. s. 

Easter Beurr6 

^ * January to March 


s. w. 

Bishop’s Thumb - 

- October - 

. 

s. 

Beurr^ de Ranz - 

- March to May 

• 

s. 

Doyenne Gris 

- October and November 

. 

s. w. 

Beurre Diel 

- October and November 

• 

S. W.‘ 

Forelle - - - 

- November to January 

.. 

w. s.‘ 

•Ne plus Meuris - 

- November to, March 

. 

8. 

Hacon’s Incomparable 

- November 

• 

s.^ 

Flemish Beauty - 

- September and October 

- 

s. 

Jargonelle 

- July and August - 

- 

s. w. 

Franc-Real d’Hiver 

KITCHEN PEARS. 

- December to March 


s. 

Cadillac - . - 

- December to March 


s. 

Uvedale’s Saint Germain 

• - January to A])ril - 

1 

w. • 

Bellissiine d’Hiver 

- November to April 

- November and December 


s. 

Spanish Bon Chretien • - 


s. w * 

Cnaptal - - . 

- December to March 


s. 
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The sorts which I have enumerated above I have tried, and 
found to be of first-rate excellence ; and I consider them most 
suitable for a garden of limited dimensions. They may be 
either dwarfs or standards, and on walls or espaliers ; and, with 
judicious management, they may be made to produce an abun- 
dance of fruit. 

Exetet'f March 12 * 184 - 2 . 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. A Treatise on Manures^ their Nature^ PreparatioHy and 
Application, with a Description and Use oj the most approved 
British Grasses ; to which is added a Miscellaneous Article on 
Farming, with an Estimate and Description of an Example Farm 
of three hundred Acres, illustrated witn Cuts of Farm-buildings. 
By Jolia Donaldson, Land-Steward ; Editor of the Fifth Edition 
of “ Bayldon on Rents and Tillages,” and Author of a Number of 
Agricultural Essays. 8vo, pp. 416. London, 1842. 

Wk exp ssed our high expectations of this work in January last (p. 34.), 
and its appearance, so far from disappointing us, has exceeded our cxj>ecta- 
tions. It is not, we think, too much to say, that to the practical man it will 
be found by far the best treatise on manures that has yet appeared. The 
chapter on grasses shows a thorough acquaintance with the subject, both bo- 
tanicully and agriculturally ; and it contains much that interests the gardener 
as well as the farmer. • 

“ The general and very fatal mistake committed if^ <?^>»vJng permanent 
pastures arises from the land not being sufficiently prepared b; fallowing 
and manuring, from the usual dread of expense and labour. No success can 
be expected from small and tender seeds sown on a rough uncultivated 
surface, unreduced by culture, and abounding in weeds ; the land must be 
enriched by manuring, reduced by working to a fine tilth, an<J thoroughly 
cleaned from any weeds that may interrupt the growth of the tender plants. 
This purpose may be effected by summer fallowing the land, or by fallowing 
by green crops, by whi(;h methods the land will be ready in August, or in 
April after the green crop has been removed. The soil must be completely * 
wrought and cleaned, and every stone and weed removed, and the land 
enriched by manuring and also by a previous improving rotation. Experience, 
or opinion at l€ast, seems to prefer to sow the seeds without a com crop. 

“ Experience has long ago confirmed the important fact, that permanent 
pastures are unprofitable, add that all lands where the plough can work are 
more useful under a system of alternate cultivation. If any exceptions occur 
in the case of the most valuable pastures, it must be remembered, that*th^ 
rich herbngc ^ such lands* has been fomied by nature, and can hardly be 
improved by art, or reformed by human skill. The inferior or smaller grasses 
constitute the short sweet herbage on the dry and elevated downs of South 
Britain, which have likewise been formed by nature, and which, if broken up, 
it might be impossible to clothe with verdure during the lapse of many ages. 
Inferior lands, both wet and dry, will not bear a good sound herbage, and any 
attempts to produce it permanently by cultivation will prove abortive. The 
grassesauseful fo? culture ar<? confined to those plants which will yield in one 
year a produce that proves the most valuable in quantity and quality, these 
latter properties being very considerably modified by other circumstances that 
are inseparable from vegetable growth. Great bulk of produce can rarely be 
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d^ned without a corresponding degree of coarseness; andii tequirar an 
idmost impossible or unattainable d^^ of quality in a smaller quantity of 
produce to equal in value a greater bulk, when the latter is attended with a 
mr portion of the nutritious property, and when the d^Rsrence hi quantity is 
very considerable 

The two chapters on farming ture, perhaps, the most valuable 'part of the 
*work. Ill the first chapter a general hu(tory of British agriculture is given 
from the peace of 1815 to the present rime, in which every point connected 
with the subject appears to be touched on. We must find room for the last 
paragraph. 

** Much of t(;e prosperity of any country depends on the distribution of 
wealth, and the state of easy competence in which the difiercpt classes of the 
population are placed : the unequal distribution and misapplication of capital 
has constituted a gr^t<evil in all ages and countries in the world, and nations 
progress in civilisation and ii^rovements in proportion as these barriers are 
broken down and removed. The upright character and correct moral conduct 
cannot exist in a state of abject poverty; the evil parts of human nature are 
called into action in the struggle to obtain, by any methods, that which should 
be got by industry and application. The moral strength of an united or an 
individual state of existence bears a high ratio to the physical, and the value 
of integrity and upright feeling in every class of society is inestimable. Edu- 
cation and early impressions exert a powerful influence ; but it happens that 
writers on such subjects wholly neglect to lay the foundation, from too great 
anxiety and haste to rear the superstructure. The means of procuring and 
receiving education must first be aftbrded ; the physical wants must be 
supplied before the moral ; the cravings of nature admit no excuse. The 
beautiful principles of demonstration, and the abstract truths of morality and 
social wisdom, cannot be taught to a starved being; he will not listen to us ; 
he must be clothed and fed, and then taught; and hence the necessity of pro- 
viding the means and of putting them in the power of all classes, and by 
affording employment and remuneration, finally produce that elevation of 
character which constitutes the true strength of society. It is natural to 
suppose that the power or means which has raised one or more classes above 
crime and immorality will raise others. A highly improved physical condition 
may be attained without a corresponding moral developement ; but no great 
mental excellence ever will be produced without a generally improved physical 
state arising from an abundance of the comforts and necessaries of life. But 
the moral world and the relations of society have hitherto presented only a 
painful spectacle of the perpetual warfare of jarring elements contending for 
.the mastery, arising from a resistance and an opposition to the laws of nature 
and of reason, which have marred the face of the fair creation, and have 
spread misery and desolation over the globe. When we contrast that de- 
plorable view of human iniquity, plunder, fraud, and violence with the siniple, 
uniform and harmonious plan on which the natural world is conducted — with 
the beautiful order which is unfolded in the unceasing operations of pro- 
duction and reproduction, and with the amazing grandeur of the stupendous 
works which are produced in the profound tranquillity and undisturbed re- 
gularity of nature’s workshop, so gradual in ope>*ation as almost to elude the 
perception of our senses, there naturally arises in our minds the simple, the 
pleasing, and at the same time the very sublime idea, that the great Cause, 
and ultimate end of all things, will conduct the moral world thro^h a number 
and variety of different states of existence to a similar termination of beauty 
and of order, the full completion of which may be reserved for ages that are 
removed beyond the reach of our limited comprehensions, and verging into or 
forming a part of an inscrutable eternity.” , 

To give an idea of the important matters treated of in the second chapter 
on farming, we shall quote its contents. 

“ Cultivation of soils. Northern system oppressive. Capital, stock, and 
implements required on an improving farm of 300 acres. Description and 
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use of the rotations of (^roppiog. On days. loams, sands, and ^yeis. 
On lands pared and burned. Obsenratioiis on diem, and on prepartng ^ 
various soil^ and altering crooked ridges. Draining Andm and g^nsas 
lands. Soiling. Permanent pastures not i^nired. Farm tMuldifiA 
scription of two plans of farmeries. Dwelling-house. Cottages. Sasprovo* 
ments much wanted in them. Soiling of diibrent kinds of stock. Smdl 
sheds in pasture fields. Gloucestershire example ^uln. Such &mi8 neces** 
sary. Director required. Qualifications requisite. Practical skill essential* 
Failures from unnrofessiond and ignorant practitioners. General acquire- 
ments requisite. Expensive* seminaries not generally useful. Increasing 
knowledge will dispel the jealousy and acrimony so adverse tMmprovements. 
Ireland. Causey of the backward agricultural state. Remeoms.” 

^ In conclusion, we most strongly recommend this work as one of the best 
which has apfieared in the course of the present century on the subjectsof 
which it treats. 


Art. II. < dalo: le of Works on Gardenings Agricultures Botany s 
Rural Architect ure^ ^c., lately 'published y with some Account of those 
which are comidered the most interesting. 

The Cowthorpv Oak\ from a Painting by the late George William Fothergill^ 
from accurate Sketches made on the Spoty expresslj/ for this Worh. Drawn 
on Stt e by William Monkhousc. With a descriptive Account* by Charles 
Empson, Author of “ Narratives of South America,” “ Antiquarian Mis- 
cellany,” “ Scenery of the Andes,” &c., contiiining such Historical Me- 
morials, Local Particulars, Botanical Characters, Dimensions, and various 
Information as could be obtained on the Spot relative to this most 
famous Oak, “ the Glory of England and the Pride of Yorkshire.” 4to, 
pp. 18, 1 lithograph. London, 1842. • 

There is a great deal of curious matter brought together h. ilies j pages, but 
we arc sorry that we cannot commend the lithograph, which is totally de- 
ficient in the characteristic touch of the oak. Let the reader compare it with 
any of Mr. Strutt’s engravings of oaks, or with any of the oaks in Lewis’s 
Portraits of Rritish Forest Treesy reviewed in our Volume for 1838. 

The true Principles of Pointed or Chtistian Architechirc ; set fortH in two Lee- 
tureSy delivered at St. Marfs, Oscott. By A. Welby Pugin, Architect, and 
Professor of Antiquitjps in that College. 

Mr. Pugin is known among his professional brethren as a great enthusiast * 
in Gothic architecture, in which it is universally allowed he has a thorough 
knowledge, and an excellent taste. The work bcTore us is not his first pro- 
duction, for he*ls the author of Contrastsy in which the modern degeneracy of 
architectural science and taste, and the great superiority of the Gothic style 
over the Grecian, are criforted by architectural caricatures. The object of 
the present work is tlie same, but the author has set about it in a more 
moderate, and consequently more effective, manner. In short, his taste a« ai>* 
author has beefl improved, tfiough it is yet far from being good. Notwith- 
standing this, we do not know any work on Gothic architecture that is so 
likely to improve the taste of the general observer, because the arguments are 
all such as every one can understand, and they arc well illustrated by numerous 
and beautiful engravings. The following points are what the author en- 
deavours to enforce and illustrate. 

1. That all the ornaments of pure pointed edifices were merely introduced 
as decorations to the essentiSl constmetions ofr those buildings. 

2. That the construction of pointed architecture was varied to accord with 
the properties of the various materials employed, af shown by ancient ex- 
amples of stone, timber, and metal construction. 
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. 3. That no features were introduced in the ancient pointed edifices which 
were not essential either for convenience or propriety. 

4. That pointed architecture is most consistent, as it decorates the useful 
portions of buildings, instead of concealing or disguising them. 

5. That the true principles of architectural proportion are only found in 
pointed edifices. 

6. That the defects of modern architecture are principally owing to the 
departure from ancient consistent principles. 

The great error into which Mr. Pugin has fallen, in our opinion, is in con- 
demning eveiy thing and every body that does not exactly sauare with his 
views. Mr. Pj||in is a newly converted and consequently a zealous Catholic ; 
but what Cathmic of sound sense, in the present day, would publish such a 
passage as the following: — “Mechanics* institutes are a mere device of the 
day to poison the minds of the operatives with infidel and radical doctrines ; 
the church is the true mechanics* mstitute, the oldest and the best. She was 
the great and never failing school in which all the great artists of the days of 
faith were formed. Under her guidance they directed the most wonderful 
efforts of their skill to the glory of God, and let our fervent prayer ever be, 
that the church may again, as in days of old, cultivate the talents of her 
children to the advancement of religion and the welfare of their own souls, — 
for without such results talents are vain, and the greatest efforts of art sink 
to the level of an abomination.*’ (p. 3.3.) 

The following passage may be considered by some as objectionable ; but 
here it willjbe observed that the author is speaking of principles, and, taking 
the passage in this sense, we entirely agree with him. 

“We can never successfully deviate one tittle from the spirit and principles 
of pointed architecture. We must rest content to follow, not to lead : we may 
indeed widen the road which our Catholic forefathers formed, but we can 
never depart from their track without p certainty of failure being the result 
of our presumption.** (p. 9.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

' Art. I. General Notices. 

Species an(L> Varieties, — When the willows, and several other genera of trees, 
are cultivated and studied for many years in an arboretum, the number of spe- 
cies will be greatly diminished, and, doubtless, many new varieties originated. In- 
deed, there is nothing in any of the species of iS’uIix that would lead us to doubt 
’ the possibility of there being only one original species ; assuming as the charac- 
teristic of a species some ms^i^ always present, and indestructible by cultivation, 
soil, or climate. There are some genera, some of the species of which are so 
decidedly distinct, that it is impossible to conceive that thby can ever be 
mere varieties ; and equally impossible to suppose them distinct genera. Por 
example, no one ever supposes that A'cer Pseiidh-Z^latanus and A, campestre 
are not specifically distinct, and yet no one would ever think of raising them 
into separate genera. In like manner, Quercus i?6bur, 6’erris, /'lex, rubra, 
Virens, &c., are all decidedly distinct species; and yet, by tne commonest 
observer, they would all be pronounced oaks. This, however, is not the case 
with the genus iSalix, nor with Ulmus, .d'lnus, and some others. It is easy 
to conceive any one kind of elm changed by culture, locality, or climate 
into any other kind, and equally easy in the case of the difierent kinds of 
.ddnus. 

Hitherto botanists have been chiefly enabled to study ligneous plants from 
specimens obtained from their native habitats ; but with the progress of 
civilisation, and the consequent establishment of botanic gardens and arbo- 
retums in all parts of tire country, they will be enabled to study species in a living 
state, and under a degree of uniformity in external circumstances which had 
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never previously been done. It will then appear, as we think, that the greater 
number of plants, both ligneous and herbaceous, hitherto considered as 
species, will not even continue to exist as varieties. On the other hand, as 
varieties which have been created by difference of locality disappear, others 
will be originated through culture and cross-fecundation. It must never be 
forgotten, that varieties of |)lants originated through culture afford by far the 
most valuable products for mankind, and therefore, in point of utility, are of* 
much greater interest than either natural varieties, that is, such as are pro- 
duced by difference of loca(/ty and climate, or even species. {Extracted 
by T. W.) 

Effect of Mercurial Vapour on Vegetation. — A paper wa^ read by Mr. 
Fortune, the superintendant of the hothouse department in the Society’s 
Garden (Feb. 16. 1841), upon the effect of mercurial vjipour on vegetation. 
The author stated that in consequence of reports thjft wood prepared with 
corrosive sublimate, under Kyari’s patent, was injurious to vegettition, a 
series of experiments had been tried in the garden for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how fur these opinions were well founded. In one experiment a small 
portable greenhouse was prepared with Kyanised wood, and, thus pickled, 
was introduced into the atmosphere of plants under hand-glasses, but without 
injurious effc-.^s in s'lch cases. But when Kyanised wood, or shavings mois- 
tened with corrosive sublimate, or crude mercury, or salts of that metal, 
were introduced into vessels containing plants exposed to the dampness and 
high temperature of a hothouse, in every sucli case the plants became sickly, 
recovered when removed from the influence of the mercurial \»pour, and 
sickened again when again exposed to it. (Proceedings of the Hort. Soc. for 
1841, p. 203.) 

Comparative Value of Coke and Anthracite as Fuel in Hothouses. — Mr. For- 
tune presented, from the hothouse department, the following “ liesiilts of some 
comparative Experiments with Coke and Anthracite, consumed in the conical 
hot-water Boilers, invented by J. Rogers, lilsq.” The experiments are now 
ended which have been in [)rogress throughout the winter, to test the efficiency 
of the improved conical boiler, and to ascertain whether c >ke oi anthracite is 
the cheapest and best fuel to burn in it. So far as the boiki ij eouHTned, 
the results have been perfectly satisfactory. When the ap()aratus connected 
with it is strongly constructed ami well built in, as it ha9» i)een in this case, it 
is easily managed, and as economical as any boiler wfth which I am acquainted. 

I think, however, its chief recommendation is, the kind of liicl which it will 
burn (coke or common cinders) ; and the certainty with w hich it may belcft, with- 
out any attention for ten or twelve hours, to keep a stove to GO'’ in the midst of 
winter with the externa? atmosphere so low as G'’, or even zero of Fahren- . 
heit. This is owing to the manner in which the fuel falls down into the fire, 
to the great quantity of air which is continually r!*shing in through the bars, 
and to the comi^lete power of regulating the supply of this, when the appa- 
ratus is as it ought to be. The fuel was tried in the following manner. 

In the months of October ;jnd December we burnt coke, in November and 
January anthracite, and in February coke and ai’thracitc every alternate night. 
The results, together with the mean temperatnre of the different months are 
now laid before ^lie committee! The stove was kept between 60° and 65°.* ** 



Nature of 
Fuel. 

Quantity of Fuel 
coiiiiuinecl. 

Mean TcmiMjrature of the 
MontliH. 

Max. 

Mm. 

,Suii. 

October 

Q)ke 

4^ bushels 

56*32 

36*96 

74*39 

NovenAer - 

Anthracite 

1 ton 51cwt. 

• 49*96 

36*46 

54*66 

December -* 

Coke 

92J bushels 

37*55 

26*45 

38*03 

January 

Anthracite 

1 ton IGcwt. 3ilb. 

39*90 • 

28*61 

41*11 
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February. 

Coke. 

Anthracite. 

Quantity of 
Ashes left 
from each. 

Temperature. 


stone. 

stone. 

lb 

Max. 

Min. 

1 


- 

- 

31 


2 


13 

. 

31 

18 

3 

9 


- 

28 

14 

4 


14 


30 

22 

5 

9^ 


- t 

30 

26 

6 


14 


28 

24 

7 

lOJ 

- 

- 

27 

24 

8 


14 

. 

29 

2(f 

9 

/ii. 

- 

- 

30 

27 

10 


9.1 

- 

32 

27 

11 

6 

- 


41 

37 

12 


7 

. 

51 

38 

13 


- 

- 

51 

44 

14 


7 

. 

52 

41 

15 

H 

- 

- 

49 

42 

16 


7 

- 

51 

39 

17 

5h 

- 


46 

36 

18 


7 

171 

53 

38 

19 

4 

- 

H 

50 

35 

2(^ 



17 

56 

40 

21 

5 ' 

1 7 

6 

56 

29 

22 


7 

19 

42 

38 

23 

5 

- 

4 

44 

32 

24 


7 

21 

40 

36 

25 

5 


6 

42 

35 

26 


7 

- 

48 

35# 

27 

5 

. 

. 

45 

32 

28 


7 

- 

47 

32 


8!)i= 

127i = 





28J ^ush, 

. 15 cwt. 74 St. 





In judging of the difference in quantity of the two kinds of fuel, the tem- 
perature is not the only thing to be considered. When the weather is calm 
Jess fire is required than when it is windy, the tempirature of the external air 
in both cases being the same ; and even the mean sun heat given above will 
not enable a person to forn^a correct idea unless he knows at the same time 
how long the sun has shone. The sun may shine for one hour in a day in 
which the registering thermometer may indicate 70°, or it may shine the whole 
day and the thermometer only rise to 70°, yet every one knows that much less 
fire heat would be required iq the latter case thZin in the first. Taking these 
things into consideration, we cannot compare December with January, and get 
^ a c;orrect result. We are more likely to come nearer the truth if we compare 
October with November, and the alternate days of February with each other. 
By referring to the quantity burned, and taking coke at an average price of 
20s. a chaldron, and anthracite at 32s. per ton, we will find that the expense of 
heating the orchidaceous house in October last with coke was about 1/. 3^. lOd., 
and the expense of heating it in November with anthracite was 21 . ; or if we 
take the alternate days of February, 14 against 14, we find the expense of heat- 
ing with 28 bushels of coke 15#. 6d., and 16 cwt. of anthracite 1/. 5s. 7d. If 
we take the two months in which coke ‘was burned aguinst the two*in which 
anthracite was burned, which will not be fair, owing to the nature of the 
weather, the following are the results : — Ck>kc, 3 chaldrons 27 bushels, 3/. 15#. 
anthracite, 3 tons 1 cwt. 2 st., 4/. 18s, 
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These results speak for themselves so far as economy is concerned^ and, 
therefore, the only thing to be considered beyond this is, which is most pre- 
ferable with regard to nianagetnent. A measure of anthracite will last much 
longer than one of coke, but the quantity of heat given out by each will be 
nearly the same. In the month of December last, when the weather was very 
cold, it was not p(<ssible to keep the orchidaceous house to 60® with one 
boiler filled with the best anthracite, but this could be done when coke, broken 
into small pieces, was used instead. •When both boilers were filled with anr 
thracite this temprrfitiire coi^ld easily be maintained, and they would last 
twice as long as one filled with coke. So that it comes to this, equal bulk 
produces an equal quantity of heat ; or, at least, a chaldron of coke will give 
out as much as a ton of anthracite, the one being 20#., the other 32#. But as 
anthracite does not burn so fiercely as coke, it lasts longer, and gives a very 
steady heat. This property may make it desirable for greenhouses where the 
expense is not considered ; hut in a stove with a well regulated conical boiler, 
for every thing depends upon this, coke is not only the cheaper of the two, 
but is much the easier to manage, requires less stoking, and burns clearer, as 
may be seen liy referring to the cpiantitv of ashes left by each. A mixture of 
the two kinds, in equal proportions, answers very v^cll, with, of course, inter- 
mediate resiili';. 

The orchidaceous house, in which these experiments were carried on, was 
last year heated by a flue, when we ascertained the following to be the quan- 
tity of fuel consumed in the month of February, viz. : — 


I’eliruary. 

Tljcnnom. 
at 8 A . M . 

Til or mom. 
at 8 1* M. 

[ Lowost deg. 

, during Night. 

Coal consumed 
ill 24 Hours. 

19 

C5° 

04.'’ 

61° 

bush.* 

20 

65 

65 

64 

• H 

21 

65 

65 

65 

2 

22 

65 

65 1 

64 ! 

j 

23 

66 

65 

65 

2 

24 

GG 

67 

65 

2 

25 

66 

67 

63 

• >4 


The aggregate amount of fuel consumed on the above seven days and nights 
was 8 cwt. 2 stone 4 11). This, however, cannot he considered as the maximum 
quantity, for although tlie thermometer out of doors was so low as 24° at 
night, yet the days were generally clear, and the house was much heated by 
the sun. In mild weather, about 1 bushel of coals, was sufficient to keep the 
house at 65° for 24 hours. {Proccedin^rx of the llort, Soc,for 1841, p. 208.) 

Oygter^Shell manure, — Pounded oyster-shells have been advantageously 
empteyed as a manure on li^ht lands, drilled in with turnip seed at the rate 
of 40 bushels an acre ; and mis quantity has, i|i Norfolk, been found equal 
to 8 tons of farm-yard dung an acre. They have also been beneficially 
used for wheat ^ 4 cwt. of oyster-shells and the same quantity of rape-dast • 
have proved of equal efficacy. {Camb. Chron, and Joum.^Vch, 29. 1842.) 
— W, H,B, 

Bran as Manure, — A correspondent invites the attention of farmers to 
bran as manure : he says that having discovered an increase in the growth of 
grass from the accidental application of bran, he was induced to try an ex- 
periment with it, and he found one third of a ton of bran, which cost 37#., 
caused an increase in a crop hay of half a ton, worth at the time 3/. ; thus 


* The weight of the bushel used is 6^1b. 
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showing a profit of 1/. 13 j. per acre from the use' of bran. He has since 
drilled l)ran at the rate of 1 ton per acre for turnips, and he has the satisfac- 
tion of finding the crops quite as good as where farm-yard manure was 
used. {Camb, Citron, and Jouni.^ Feb. 26, 1842.) — W, H. B. 

Hedges, — All deciduous hedges maybe pruned and repaired during De- 
cember, January, and February. They ought always to be moulded into such 
a form, that the base should be several inches wider than the top, otherwise 
they are certain to become naked below. A hedge 6 ft. high may be 1 ft, 
wide at the base, and 6 in. at the top. Hedges should never be clipped, but 
always cut with the hedge-bill, unless we except hedges of privet, furze, 
and the like ; but, even in these cases, the cutting shears should be used, and not 
common shears, which bruise off the shoots, instead of cutting them. — I), 
December y 1841. ^ 

Means of producing* Flowers of Whododendroti arbbreum soon after Christmas, 
— “ The circumstance which I am about to relate,” says Sir Charles Lemon, 
Bart., V. P., “ is of trifling importance ; but may, nevertheless, interest 
those who, like me, cultivate the Khododendron arboreiim, and have seldom 
an opportunity of seeing its beautiful blossoms. I have for some years been 
in the habit of pruning the several varieties or sub-species of this plant, as 
trees ; and I find that they bear the knife well, and readily assume the cha- 
racter which I wish to give them. Last November, while engaged in this 
operation, it occurred to me that I might make some use of the branches 
which 1 had cut otF ; cither by ripening the seed-vessels left from the flowers 
of last yea", or by forcing into early blossom the buds already formed. With 
a view of accomplishing the first object, 1 placed some of the branches bear- 
ing seed-vessels in the dry stove; but tliey soon withered and came to nothing. 
Others were placed in the mud of a tank in the damp stove, in which were 
growing Limnocharis Humboldtii ai^d other aquatics. This was done about 
the end of November. The leaves, however, drooped, and the cuttings re- 
mained unchanged tor above a month ; when, to my surprise, 1 founc^ that 
the capsules were becoming turgid and full of sap, and that a strong shoot 
was coming from each cutting; which shoot, when I left the country, had 
attained nearly the length of 5 in. Whether or not roots had been formed I 
have not ascertained, for I was unwilling to disturb the cuttings so soon 
after their apparent' vegetation ; but it is difficult to suppose that such strong 
shoots should be pushed forward and sustained by nourishment derived only 
from absorption By the bark and wood, A cutting bearing a flower-bud was 
at the samd time placed in the above-mentioned tank. In about a month, it 
began to swell ; and at the end of a fortnight afterwards, it expanded most 
beautifully. Thus I had an opportunity of seeing Ithe blossoms of my own 
Rhododendron arboreum, at a season of the year when I am usually at home, 
and when flowers for deco.'ation are much in request. As the plants of Rho- 
dodendron arboreum arc greatly improved by such pruning, 1. intend to repeat 
the experiment on a larger scale next season ; and shall be happy if what 1 
now write will enable others to partake ol‘ the pleasure of seeing the'June 
flowers of Rhododendron Lrboreum in abundance soon after Christmas ” 
(^Proceedings of the Hort. Soe, for 1 84 1, p. 203.) 

FearSy grafted on the Stock of the Mountain jlsh (Fogel-Beer, Pyrus Aucu- 
paria), by lierr Weimar, Fdrsthaus, Ems. The practice derived from Ilerr 
Roth, Ober-f()rster, now resident in Altenkirchen, not far from Limburg, 
Duchy of Nas.sau. He lived formerly at Ober Ems, Amt Idstein, Nassau; in 
his garden there he had, in 1812, trees of full growth thus worked. The 
crops were there abundant and sure; in a climate and site, on the high plateau 
of the Taunus Mountain, where neither pear nor apple would previously fruit. 
The soil poor and shallow, upon rock. The> effect is to retard the blossom 
and give vigour to the constitution. Flesh and flavour said not to be affected. 
Budding and grafting, alike successful on old stocks or on young, by the usual 
process ; care must, however, be taken to remove none of the young shoots 
which the stock may make during the first season after working. In the 
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succeeding spring, before vegetation commences, all such redundant growth to 
be cut out closely, and the graft alone permitted to push in freedom. Its 
growth will be luxuriant. (72. A. Hornby y in Proceetiings of Hort, Soc.for 1844), 
p. 183.) 

With reference to the above communication, the following observation was 
made by the vice-secretary : — 

We have long ago tried some experiments upon the mountain ash as a stock* 
for pear trees, it having been one amongst the various kinds of stocks on whi(;h 
the pear was grafted in the garden of tlie Society. The trees grew very well, 
but scarcely so vigorously as those on the pear stock, or even on the quince. 
The fruit was prodiicetl at an earlier age, of* good size, and there was no per- 
cepMe (hjfercncc in the flavour^ when com[)arod with those produced under 
similar circumstances, but on pear stocks. We ditl not observe the blossoms 
retarded. The trees, however, did not seem as if they Vould be long-lived, 
owing to the unequal swelling of the respective species. The pear increased 
in diameter more rapidly than the mountain ash. But as the latter species is 
more hardy than the quince, and will thrive in almost any soil, it might be 
used advantageously in some situations. (Ibid.) 

Treatment of Pear Trees. — I beg to offer to the Horticultural Society a few 
Marie Louise pefu's, wdiieh I have been enabled to keep to thi.N late period by 
a system of treatment, a short account of which I here annex. 1 selected a 
tree trained downwards, in the balloon style, and in the winter, as is my usual 
custom, 1 cut round tlie roots, about 3 ft. from the stem, extending e^ch year 
the length of cutting (in consc(|uence of having only 9 in, of natural earth 
above a i..nk gravelly clay). About June I covered the ground round the 
tree w ith rotten manure, and occasionally watered it through the manure until 
the month of October. In August I cut off the whole of the upright strong 
shoots of this year’s growth, by which plan it appears to me that I throw the 
whole strength of the tree into the fruit. At the same time, being much an- 
noyed by the birds, I netted the tree, with some very fine fruit on it. About 
the first of Octolier 1 matted up tlie south and west sides of the tree, leaving 
it open to the north-east. The tree was then in full foliat e, tti.d cor tinned so 
nearly three weeks later than the other trees of the same kind. The li uit con- 
tinued on it until the 20th of >Jovembcr, when, from the continued hurricanes 
which prevailed, I wiis compelled to gather them, as they^were more than half 
destroyed by being whipped by the branches, in defiance of my training, net- 
ting, and matting. Had it not been for this tempestuous vfeaihe*, I have no 
doubt some specimens would have been on the tree until this present time. 
Some of tlie pears were as fine as any I have ever seen grown on w'alls, and 
the smaller ones, I havo^io doubt, wdl enable me to have Marie Louise pears ^ 
on my table on Christmas day. To some it may appear strange, that on a clay 
soil I should water my trees, but having, in the iii'^king of my garden (the re- 
fuse comer of % briek-field when 1 took it), placed brick drains within 20 ft. 
of each other, directly across the garden, I have no stagnant water, hut am 
jierlbctly dry, and in the sufiimcr months I invariably cover with manure the 
roots of all trees which have a full crop, andfwater through it, for which 
trouble I am abiindaiitly repaid, both in the size and quality of my fruit. (H. 
Crave y in Procei^hngs of Hort. •Soc. for 1840, p. 193.) • •* 

Packing of Frud . — Mr. Thompson reported from the fruit department that 
the packing of fruit in baskets lined wdth kiln-dried straw' had been found to 
answer well with such varieties as had kept up to the present period. The 
straw so dried that it will scarcely bend without breaking does not coni- 
niunicate that musty flavour which is perceived when hay or straw retaining 
their natural juices is employed. (Proceedings of Hort. Soc. for 1840, p. 197.) 

A ncw^Descripkon of IndiatmCorn.—^VIc have received from a friend settled 
in the state of New York a communication relative to a description of Indian 
corn recently cultivated to some extent in the United States of America. 
The new variety is termed the Chinese Tree Corn, and, it would appear, 
yields a very tjxtraordinary return. A piece of land, something less than an acre 
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is described to have yielded 120 bushels of ears, giving more than 20 quarts of 
com per bushel when shelled. This is at the rate of 75 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre I The growth of the plant, we are told, is exceedingly luxuriant. 
Whilst upon this subject, we would impress upon some of our experimenting 
friends the desirableness of trying what they can do upon our loriner sug- 
gestion of growing a closely planted crop of Indian corn stalks for soiling. 
We have written to our American correspondent for some seeds of the 
Chinese Tree Corn, and will hand it over with great pleasure to the most 
successful experimentalist in raising green corn. (Xeuf Fenmers Journal .) — 
W. H. B. 


BrinsderCs Self-acting Rivcr-Valvcy a recent invention, promises to be bene- 
ficial in a great variety of cases, more especially in Scotland it “ is intended 
to prevent the injury that the owners of property adjacent to weirs annually, 
sustain from the overdow of rivers, by which their lands are materially dete- 
riorated, and movable property liable to be destroyed. The self-acting 
river-valve is so constructed, that a portion of the weir is removed at such 
times as the excess of water above it requires removal, and it again closes 
when the head-water has abated to the level at which it is required, viz. the top 
of the weir. The extent of the aperture made is regulated by the size of the 
river, varying from 20 ft. to 50 ft., and its depth by the water below it at winter 
level. It is not for new weirs alone, that may be in course of erection, the 
river-valve is intended ; its principal use is in atlding to tlm old weirs a means 
of carrying oft’ the excess of water above that required by the mill adjoining it. 
Its great value lies in being self-acting, as the river itself, when above the 
height it should be, opens the valve, and the absence of water above that 
level enables the river again to close it. Another advantage it possesses is 
the simplicity of its action, the only wear that it sustains being upon a wrought- 
iron column, thereby requiring in a number of years but little attention or 
reparation ; and a third claim it ha^ to public favour is the comparatively 
trifling cost of it, when the yearly enhanced value of the property it protects 
is taken into consideration.” — J, B, BalUnashe, County Galw 'uyy January^ 
1842. 


The ucw French Tile (p, 143). — I am glad to learn that you are putting 
the square tiles in the way of being made known. Our machine tile-makers 
here say they see no difficulty in making and keeping them quite true ; and it 
seems obvious, that if the French, with imperfect miichincs, have succeeded in 
executing them, that our powerful machines, which are fitted to work the clay 
in a btift’er state, should achieve the task with more certainty, and be able to 
make a denser and smoother-surfaced article. I shall be extremely glad to 
hear of your Worcester friend’s success, and, if possible, to get a specimen of 
his produce. — J. R, Kdin,, Jan. 17. 1842. 

Ainslie*s 'IVe-making AlaehUu-. — 1 send you a copy of Ainslies specification, 
which does not work so well as, I am told, the machine itself ilocs : it is 
adopted by various parties in substitution for former ones, and tiles produced 
by it gained the premium at the Berwick show. -xr-U 

Charred Peat as FncL — have you any acquaintance with Mr. C. Williams 
of the Dublin Steam Faiket Company, Liverpool? lie mentioned a circum- 
stance to me some time since which may have extensive ivfluence in some 
localities, viz. that in the course of his trials to manufacture peat char for the 
canal steamers, he found, contrary to his expectation, that tlie soft spongy 
turf was a fur better material tlian tlie dense deep-seated peat. Might not 
towers like lime-kilns be erected in peat mosses, and a profitable manufac- 
tory of char be carried on ? A body of incandescent material being once 
established, raw peat ;being thrown on the top would, in the first place, have 
its moisture dissipated, and would then bccoiiHi char, and iu its tnri^ serve to 
prepare successive supplies.' “ Winning ’’peat in the usual way is a pre- 
carious operation, aqd the carting it requires means which may be wanted 
for other purposes; and the char would be less exposed to loss in wet seasons, 
and would be easier trans]>orled. — Id. f 
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ITALY. 

MoNZAy Fch'uary 8. 1842. — I have read Gardening for Ladies^ which 
Mrs. Loudon has been so kind as to send me, from beginning to end. 
I find it written with a full knowledge of the subjects treate<l of, so that it is 
a book of great interest and information, and one which should l^einthe' 
pocket of every gardener. The cha()ters, for example. Manuring the Soit, 
Manure, Fran$j)lanting, The ^Management of Fruit Trees, and the Pleasure^ 
Ground, gave rre great pleasure. The single chapter Pleasure-Ground 's 
well deserving of attention, as by studying that even the blockhead might 
become a creator of pleasure-grounds. 1 must, however, intimate to the 
accomplished authoress, that in the article “ Mulberry ” a few mis- 
takes have crept in ; which, in a new edition, I li^g of her to remedy. 
She says that the leaves of the black mulberry (TVforus nigra) are positively 
injurious to the silkworm. The leaves of the black mulberry are not ab- 
solutely injurious to silkworms, since, before the introduction of the white 
mulberry (^l/brus alba), they were fed exclusively with the leaves of the black 
(see Crescenzio) ; but the worms, especially in the early stages of their 
growth, do ii«'t eat Miem very eagerly on account of their rough surface. In 
various countries, such as 8[)ain*, for example, and the Levant, where the 
white mulberry is not common, silkworms are reared entirely on the leaves 
of the black mulberry. The principal reason of the white mulberry being 
preferred 's, that the silkworms reared on the leaves of the bla^k mulberry 
produce a coarser silk. I have no doubt, also, that the leaves of the red 
mulberry (7t/drus rubra) are not injurious to the silkworm ; and I am epn- 
firmed in this opinion from wdiat is said by J. M. in Gcml, Mag,, vol. xv. 
p. 573. Perhaps, however, they are not eaten with as much relish by the 
silkworms as even the leaves of the black mulberry, on account of their being 
still more rugged. 1 believe my brother Louis, backed by what is said by the 
above-named J. M. in your excellent periodical, intends making this year 
comparative experiments. It cannot be denied that the silkworm does eat 
the leaves of the lettuce; and by experiments made by eminent .tg/iculturists 
it results that they either die before making a cocoon, or if they do make one 
it is in a state of disease, and consequently the produce is worthless. It 
is easily explained when we consider that the lettuce does not contain the 
mucilage necessary for the formation of silk, a mucilage ptculiaw to the mul- 
berry, which is the food destined by nature for the insect. The silkworm has 
been reared entirely on the leaves of the scorzoncra {Scorzoncra hispanica), 
but the results were not satisfactory. In all other rcsjiccts, the person who^ 
should translate this excellent manual into Italian would do an important 
service to horticulturists as well as to his coivntrymcn in general. If I 
had time, I sho^dd be delighted to render myself useful to my brethren ; but 
my numerous avocations do not leave me a moment’s respite ! 

Tlie following is what Professor Dr. Giuseppe Moretti says in his Prodro- 
mus di una Monogrnfia dcllc Specie del Gcncie “ In the Arborelnm ct 

Fruticctum by Loudon, a work of eminent merit, there are eighteen species of 


* Tlie black mulberry is also called Spanish mulberry (Gelso di Spagna). 

+ I have already called the attention of the professor to the circumstance 
that Mrs. Loudon, in her Gardening for Ladus, sa}s that there are only three 
species of mulberry cultivateil in Europe, i. e. M6r\x^ nigra, M. alba, and M, 
rubra; and told him that in my opinion he bad only read your excellent Ar- 
horetum cl Frutioetum supcrhiMally before writing his Prodronnis, as you also 
only give three species and not eighleen, as*lie asserts. 1 imagine he has 
thought that you have given as species J/drus (a.) constantinopolitana and 
M, (a) tatnrica, not observing that a. only means filba, and consequently 
M, 61ba var^ constantinopolitana, &c. 
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mulberry given, besides a numerous series of varieties; but in reading this 
work we soon discover that the English horticulturist, although a learned 
botanist, does not, however, know exactly either the liistory of the introduc- 
tion of the species and varieties given b> him, or the ilistinctivc characters of 
each. For example, he calls Dandolo’s mulberr\, that is (iclso Dandolo, the 
il/orus inacrophylla or M, Morettidwrt of Jacejuin, while this variet\ was not 
known till several years after the death of Count Dandolo. lie, with 
l^oddiges, makes two varieties of the J/. macrophyila and M. ISlorettiw/m, 
while they are only one and the same plant, lie constitutes as a \ariet> of 
the M. rubra of Linnseus the M. canadensis by him attributed to Lamarck. 
(^jKncifciopcdie Ulidhodujiic ) ; and then under this he places the J\t. canadensis 
of Poiretand M, rubra of Willdenow , not being aware that the article Murier 
of that encyclopaedia was not written by Lamarck but by Poiret ; ami, that ^ 
therefore, his two Camidian mulberries, which he makes distinct, arc, in fact, 
only one and the same species.” [See note in preceding page.] 

The following is his division of the species and varieties: — 

“ First Section, 

“ Mulberries cultivated by me frequently by seeds, by grafts, by cuttings, 
and by layers. 

Species I. — Jlfdrus nigra Linn, 

1. M, laciniata Mill, not Poir. 

2. M, scabra jlfor.(Morctti), Bibl. Agr. 1st ed. notWilld. 
Species II.* — il/orus alba Linn. 

1. M. macrophyila Mor, M, Morettidwfl Jacq. Ger. ; M, 

chinensis Bcrtol., Lodd,, Loitd, 

2. M, latifolia Poir, M, multicaulis Pcroit.y M, lata- 

rica Desf. not Lin., M, crencllata Bonaf, not Mor., 
M, fndica Hort, Patav.^ M, dlba bullata Mor. 

3. M. itAIica Poir. 

4. M. japonica Koxs, M, alba crenellata Mor, not Bo- 

nafons. 

5. M. constantinopolitana Poir, 

6^ M. nervosa l)d, 

7. il/. pumila Nois. 

^ K 8. M, alba heterophvlla Mor, ined. 

’ 9. M. dlba flexudsa A for. ined. Af. tortnosa Audihcrt. 

“ All the other mulberries cultivated for rearing silkworms are not varieties, 
but only variations produced by climate, soil, and cultivation, viz., thuse vul- 
garly called succulent-leaved, double, Spanish, Piacentina (also called dwarf 
or Tuscan mulberry), r^ca, Veronese, inorcllona, Komana, columbassa, 
furcata, ovalifolia, dura, serai ssaini, &c. 

Species III. — ilTorus rubra lAnn. 

1. M. canadensis Poir, 

2. Af. scaV^ra Willd. 

Af. pcnnsyivanica Fois., Lodd. 

4. Al. missoiiriensis Audihert. #. 

“ Af. caroliniana, and those plants which the brothers Audibert of Tarascon 
thought to be so many hybrids produced from the mulberry of the Philifipine 
Isles (A/onis alba bullata Noh.) and this species, or with Af, rubra, are 
only variations obtained from seed. 

“ Second Section, 

Mulberries which are not cultivated, in Europe, but w^re received from 
foreign parts as dried specimens, and examined by me in the herbariums of 
De Candolle at Geneva ; of Webb, Delcssert, andofthc Museum of Plants, 
at Paris ; of Lindley, of Bcntham, of the Linnean Society, and of the 
British Museum, in London. 
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Species IV. — ilforus atropurpurea Roxh, Flor. Ind., vol, 3. p. 595. ; n. 2. of 
our Monograph, plate 1. 

1. ilforus rubra Lour. Flor. Cochin., 1,2. p, 555. sp.2. 
(not of Liuna'us, and without 83'nonymes}, edition of 
Willdenow, pi. 2. p. 679. 

Species V. — il/orus viridis JIam. ined., Comp. angl. des Indes, n. 465. 

(Wallich) ; our'Monograph, pi. II., ilforus aloisia Herbarx 
JJclcsscrt. , 

Species VI. — ilforus Imvi^ta Wa/hrh, ined. Herbar., De Candolle Comp. 

angl. des Indes. Our Monograph, pi. 111. 

Species VII. — ilforus cusjiidata WaUicli^ ined. Herb., De Candolle, Comp. 

angl. des Indes., n. 4646. Our Monograph, pi. IV. 

Species VIII. — ilforus mexicana Bentham^ Plant. Ilartw., p. 71. n, 514. 
Our Monograph, pi. V. • * 

Species IX. — ilforus pendulina Endlichcr^ Prod, Flor. Norfolk., p. 40. 11. 84. 
Our Monograph, pi. VI. 

Species X. — ilforus mauritiiina Jacq. Icon, rar,, vol. 3, pi. 617. 

1. ilforus ainpalis Pair. 

“ Section. 

Mulberries mentioned by various botanists ; but of which there are no 
specimens in any of the herbariums I have examined. 

Species XI. — ilforus celtidifolia Thunb. ct Kunthy Synops. PI. iEg., pi. 1. 
p. 370. vol 1. ^ 

1 . ilforus mexicana Benth. ? 

Species XII. — 3f6rus rorylifolia Humb. et Kunlliy Synops. Pi. iEg., pi. 1. 
p. 370. vol. 2. 

Species XIII. — ilfiirus insularis Sprcnfi^cl^ Syst. Veget., vol. i. p. 492. n. 12. 
Species XIV. — ilforus tomentosa liajinesquey Flor. Ludovisiana, p. 113. 
n. 379. 

Species XV. — ilforus serrata Hoxb. Flor. Ind., vol. 3.*p. 599. n, 7. 

“ Finally, the other species of mulberries given as new, but not described, 
are the following: 1. ilforus bifaria \VaU.\ 2. ilforus calcar-g411i Cuviing ; 
3. ilforus javanica Bliivi. ; 4. ilforus scandens Wall. ; 5. ilforus Taitdba 

Arab. V. Steudel Noinencl. Botan. 2cd. vol. li. p 10 Ir” 

I think that the A'cer Pscudo-Platanus may also j)roduce oil. This 
year Professor Longoni will make comparative experiments on jfll the species 
of yf cer. I shall communicate the results to you at the proper time. Further 
observations on the o^ of the Kc^undo have proved that it has no acidity, as 
a drop placed upon a plate of brass gave no signs of containing any, while t 
drop of olive oil corroded it immediately after the first day, and on the third 
day it was quite green. It is more desiccative than linseed oil, and will there- 
fore be excellcfiit for painting ; it docs not begin to freeze till — 9^ of Reaumur. 
[11° Fahr.], an advantage in lighting exteriorly ; its specific gravity is 0* 922 ; 
and finally, when tried >fith the diagomettj^, it is an eas}^ conductor of 
electricity . — Giuscjype Jllnuftli. 

• RU8SIA. 

Sudden Death of Trees tn Russia . — It is a very common thing in our climate 
for trees to flourish for a scries of years, and then, in one cold winter (say 
severe), to be destroyed. This was ascribed to the action of the frost upon 
the stem, the branches, and the root. But, last winter, I lost two cherry 
trees, and found under the roots of one of them hollows, as if some animal 
had burrowctl under it, and discovered the fibrous roots, as 1 thought, eaten, or 
torn t4vay. Yfet 1 have notsmall ajiimals in, my garden. The other cherry 
tree died also, except one branch on the side where the gardener was forced 
to work, and of course, treatl the ground, close to tUe tree, both being sur- 
rounded with bulbous roots. Well acquainted with the irresistible power of 
frost, which swells the eartli, and raises up posts to the surface, small build- 
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ings, and even heavy boulders which nature has planted in the soil, I came to 
the conclusion, that the frost raised the trees, and left hollows about the 
roots, tearing away the fibres used for the supply of nourishment. Next 
spring I shall stir the earth with a pointed stick round every tree, and bind it 
about the roots with moderate treacling. A horsechestnut tree, the pride of 
my garden, and planted with my own hand in the year ISl^, showed symp- 
-toms of illness. Taught by the cherry trees, I immediately loosened the 
ground, and trod the earth about it. JQpon this, it sent out fresh shoots, 
wliich are, I trust, sufficiently ripened to stand the winter. 

While I am describing the mischief brought* on by frost, 1 must, on the 
other hand, enumerate the many blessings it showers upon us, by being 
instrumental in supplying our markets with every thing, say every luxury. 
1 went up to Petersburg a fortnight ago and brought down a supply of 
poultry and fish, and* stowed them away in my cold pantry, like so many logs 
of wood. The prices per pair: capons per pair, 4 j. Id. ; ditto, smaller, 2^. 9d. ; 
turkeys, 10^. Id.; ducks, 3^. 8d. Game: gelinot, something like the perdrix 
rouge, \s. 8d. ; such as have the breast the least grazed by a shot, but ex- 
cellent for fricassees and ragouts, 7d.; cock of the wood, capercailzy, 2s. 9d. ; 
grouse, U. lOd. ; and these purchases were made in the best and dearest 
market in Petersburg. Fish per lb. : Archangel cod, 4-^d. ; Arcliangel hali- 
but, 5Jd. ; pike, perch, 7Jd. ; w-hitc bait, 2.p/. ; salmon, 5|d. ; Wolga sterlet, 
7|d. You may hence conclude that we live here luxuriously during the 
winter ; and the beauty is, that these things are taken out when w'anted as 
you would ^lift a spclding, and only demand time enough to be thawed 
before being cooked. A fish soup I had at my table, the stock, 1 think, ruff, 
with perch fillets, enough for three people, cost Hd., adding the value of the 
pepper and salt. I found it most excellent, but the poor in England would 
reject it as part of their dinner. The quotations of prices 1 have made are 
not formed from market lists, but from'purchascs I made for my own table. 
~-iy. J. Near Stre/nOy January, 29. 1842. 

WEST INDIES. 

Residence of Edward Olio at Cuba. (Continued from p. 139.) — From 
Cafetal el Fundador we now made more distant excursions, both by land 
and water, to Cardoniias, which, within the last three years, has become 
a city, and is situated on the sea coast near Lagunillcs and Cafetal St. Juan. 
The latter pUice pleased us very much, although our stay there bore more the 
resemblance of a military bivouac. A magnificent avenue ol‘ coco palms 
leads through the coffee plantation to an adjoining forest, in which are .seen 
Ficus, llhizdphora Mangle, Anbna, Nida, Mimosa,® and a strong kind of 
*B6mbax. All the trees were entwined by pas.sifloras and convolvuluses, 
but unfortunately but few uf them were in flower. In a marsh atljoining the 
forest, 1 found, to my great astonishment, a considerable spaq* covered with 
Cunna, probably C. stoloulfera ; and between their bluish-green leaves a pro- 
fusion of flower-stalks, which, with ju-stice, gave jihe expectation of the iilost 
beautiful blossoms. I scJdoiA saw Orchideaj on the trees here, and almost 
always the same oncidiums, and Epidendriim cochleatum with thick stems 
Extending 5 or G feet up the trees. The coflee .plantation copsisted only of 
shrubs, as they are never allowed to grow up to trec.'»; perhaps because they 
are more productive in this state, and the coffee more easily gathered. The 
enclosure was low, consisting only of anonas, Tradescunt^rt discolor, and 
A'ruin escul^ntum. Musa sapicntum paradisiaca and Oreodoxa regia grow 
between the coffee shrubs ; the latter, however, frequently loses its fronds, 
which are taken offi partly because when the wind is high they are blown down 
and injure the coffee shrubs, and partly' because they are tin request as a 
covering for the roofs of the Ilouse-i. In another plantation 1 saw an avenue 
of the same sort which^ led to the dwelling-house, and the trees entirely con- 
sisted of stems without fronds, which gave more the appearance of rows of 
pillars than of an avenue of palms. The part near the lioiisc contyisted almost 
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entirely of Cocog nucifera and oreodoxas. The former has a stem from 10 ft, 
to 15 U. in height, about 0 in, in diameter, and a beautiful, large, but always 
yellowish-looking, head. The oreodoxas, on the contrary, with disproportion- 
ately strong stems, attain the height of 40 ft., and have, according to the 
thickness of their trunks, a small, but beautiful ^ecn, head. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Camina river, where the soil is black and of a clayey nature, 
I saw oreodoxas which, at a moderate computation, were 70 ft. in height. 
They are generally upright, and the -cocos almost always in an angle with the 
level of the soil. The Musa sapi^ntum and paradisiaca, planted between 
the rows of coffee, have not a very agreeable afipearance. The leaves hang 
down from the trees in a half-withered state, and those that are fresh are 
tattered and torn by the wind, as if it had been done with some particular 
intention. If the fruit has been taken from the stem, ripe or unripe, it is cut 
down, and left to lie there till destroyed by the weather. When the palms 
are suffered to grow in their natural state, they certainly look extremely well, 
because they arc as seldom attacke<l by insects as the coftbe ; but the yellow 
spots on the leaves, which so much disfigure our palms at home, arc also seen 
here. On the sea shore, and particularly in the bays, arc an amazing number 
of Rhizdphora Mangle and iAsidijim pyriferum (guajava), from which an 
excellent jelly is made; also the Magnolia, but whether obcordata or rotundi- 
foliu, I am not certain. Several banks in the sea near Matanzas are entirely 
covered with mangle, and I saw it very near the time of flowering. 1 also 
found a small zamia, but could only secure a few of its leaves, as the plant 
had its ^oots interwoven among stones, and I could not uproot on^* with all my 
unwearied efforts. Ferns, such as Jdiantum forniosum, A. asshnile, iflechnum 
occidcntalc, several polypodiums, Aspidium. and Aeris, cover the rocks and 
Stems of trees in the thickest forests. Fothos is seen twisting itself to the tops of 
the highest trees, and only Polhas crassinervius takes up its abode generally on 
the stems of old felled trees. VamUa (sativa ?) extends itself from one tree 
to another, hangs down and winds about the iinderwopd, and then ascends 
other trees. I did not find it in flov.er in January and February, as staled by 
Morrens, and must console myself with the assertion ol Swarz, that it flowers 
in July, and have [)atience till then. Although our excursion gave us so much 
pleasure, ami althou!»h in various places we only found the same genera and 
species, yet in this thinly pco})led and uncultivated country it is natuial to 
suppose that we met with dilFiculties, and sometimes even with sad misfortunes. 
During an excursion on the 12th of February, from FundRdor to the interior, 
we ascended a high plateau on which we only found tw'O species of fan palms. 
One hud small round leaves, silver w'hite underneath, a short stalk, and 
covered with a fine cottftuy texture ; the stem from 1 ft. to 20 ft. in height, with 
a small head. The other resembled a Cdrypha, had large yellowish leaves, 
the stalks longer, the highest with a stem 6 ft. high, and already done flower- 
ing. The steiii of the former w'as 20 ft. in height, and 3 ft. in diameter. We 
determined on carrying ofl‘ specimens of these palms, and also to make tlraw- 
in^s of them, and with great difficulty wc made our w ay hack over the plateau, 
but without having attained the object in view-^; as we were no sooner roused 
from our bivouac than we liad hut one dcaire, that of returning to Fundador. 
The rain fell iy such torrents, that a duration of forty days would not '1iav*b' 
been necessary to give rise to the wish for Noah’s ark. There are no inns 
on the roads, and in many places no roads at all, and the nearest plantation 
we knew was farther off than Fundador. The water soon reached the horse’s 
middle, and, from the colour of the clay, lookeil almost as red as hlootl, and 
became like a raging mouutaiu stream, rushing against us. After twenty- 
seven hours’ ride, we at last arrived at Fundador, hut without the specimens 
and dr^iwings o^the palms ;tind even the greH|er part of the collection we had 
made on tlie excursion to the plateau was destroyed, and our cloaks and other 
parts of our dress could only he used again on a sinylar undertaking, which, 
notwithstanding our eiilhusiasiic love of plants, we hud not the courage to 
wish to rcjiniat. 
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by a large grub. Its stem is from 12 ft. to 20 ft. in circumference, and it grows 
to a height of 30 ft. without brandling. 

Kewa-i'ewa (Knightm exceUa), a slender tree, growing to the height of 50 
or 60 feet, furnishes a brown wood, beautifully mottled with red. It is durable, 
and splits easily, and is therefore well adapted for fencing. 

Mairi (Podocdrpus)^ attains a height of from 40 ft. to 60 ft., but its circum- 
•ference never exceeds 12 ft. It furnishes h red, smooth-grained, and durable 
wpod, of great weight. 

Tanekaha {Podocai'pus tisplcnifdlius) grows to the height of about 45 ft., 
with a girth of only 2 ft. It furnishes excellent masts for small craft, posts 
and floors for verandahs, and planks for decks of vessels. Its wood is rather 
darker and more durable than that of kaori, and smells strongly of turpentine. 

iliiVo (Podocarjnu fen'ugtneus)^ of the same size as the preceding, furnishes a 
berry, the principal ib6d of the wood-pigeon, which becomes very fat at this 
season. Its value as a timber ib considerable, being the most durable of all the 
pines. 

Toneaif also a Podoedrpus, a tree similar in its dimensions to the preceding. 
It is said never to grow in the same forest with kaori. 

Aki, a short crooked tree, varying in the diameter of its stem from 6 in. to 
] ft. Its wood is finely marked and close-grained, takes a most beautiful 
polish, and is therefore adapted for the finest fancy cabinet-work. It is called 
the lignum vitae of New Zealand. 

Pohntitkana (Callisthnon clttplicwt)^ a tree of great size, but of irregular form, 
with a dark ^nd umbrageous foliage, resembling the /'lex. Between December 
and January it assumes a splendid appearance, being covered with flowers of 
the richest purple. It always grows by the sea-shore, on rocky precipices 
almost destitute of soil, and gives much beauty to the seipiestered bays and 
inlets of New Zealand. The wood, when polished, would Ibrra a good substi- 
tute for rosewood. 

Hhiati (^Dtcci'a dcnldta) grows to a large size, and inhabits rich alluvial 
lands. Its bark furnishes a fine liglit-brown dye, which withstands washing. 
It is first pounded, and then thrown into water, which holds its colouring 
matter in solution. 

Rata (^Metrosidhos robustxii)^ a tree which attains a great size, with habits 
very peculiar, and as yet little understood. Its trunk and branches send down 
shoots to the ground, which sometimes become so massive as to support the 
old stem, having ap^jiarently exhausted its vitality. In fact, the rata is an enor- 
mous epiphyte, growing to, not from, the ground, which will explain the baying 
of the natives — that this tree is never young. Its timber is robust and 
durable, and its branches are well adapted for ship timbers. There is a remark- 
‘able circumstance, to which my attention was directed by Mr. Waterton, a 
brother of the celebrated riaturalist of that name. At the base of the rata, 
and no where else, as the natives declare, is found a vegetable grub, or, to 
describe its appearance in two words, a wooden" caterpillar. From its head 
there issues a long process, terminating in a ppint, closely resembling 'the 
fibrous root of a plant. As I l^d not an opportunity of inspecting the interior 
of this seeminglv anomalous piece of Nature’s handiwork, I shall not attempt 
•to theorise on the subject, or to pronounce whether it is or is »iot a chrysalis. 

Many of the smaller trees in the forests of New Zealand belong to the lau- 
raceous order. Of these the most notable is the Tarmn {hnurm macrophpfla^f 
which produces a berry resembling the damson in size and appearance, and is 
eaten by birds, but is noxious to man. The timber is valueless; but, as a highly 
ornamental tree, the tarairi deserves notice. The toivai (also a lauraceous 
plant) produces berries of the shape of a small sloe, which are also noxious, 
but are sometimes eaten by the natives, who boi^tthem previously to use. Of 
the New Zealand ferns fifty or ‘sixty species have been collected, the ibost re- 
markable of which is the tree fern, which arrives at perfection only in damp 
and shaded situations, to which the beautiful divergent torm of its branches gives 
a tropical appearance. There is another variety of the tree fern (called by the 
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natives the Mother of the Ferns), the stem of which is eatable towards its 
root. In the plunie-like disposition of its branches it bears a resemblance to 
the t’jcas tribe of plants, which constitutes, like the palms and ferns, a prin- 
cipal feature of antediluvian or fossil vegetation. (^Neiv Zealand^ South Australia^ 
and New South Wales ; a Record of recent 'Prav^s in those Colonies , p. 332.) 


Art. JII. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

A COMMON Laurel (t^’erasus Laurocerasus), of the following dimensions, is 
now growing at Totteridge in Middlesex : height 25 •circumference of the 
space occupied by the branches, 81 ft. There are six principal branches, 
which recline upon the ground, and their circumference respectively is as 
follows : — No. 1. 42 in ; No. 2. 33 in. ; Nos. 3 and 4., 27 in.; and Nos. 5 and 6., 
20in.-~^. T, 

SCOTLAND 

Edinhurghf March 4. 1842. — Brownifl coccinea has just flowered in the 
Botanic Garden, and Mr. J. M‘Nab has made a beautiful drawing of it. His 
exertions for procuring funds for getting up an exhibition hall have been 
very successful. I went from Edinburgh to Ayr the other day by railroad in 
five hoi. s, and returned here in the evening ! When shall we*bc able to 
reach London in one day and return the next? In about five yeius, as near 
as I can calculate, if the pr(>iectcd railroad from Edinburgh to Newcastle is 
begun next year, as I trust it will. A rule is about to be made at the Horticul- 
tural Society’s Garden here. That regular entries shall be made of all dona- 
tions of seeds, plants, &c., made to the Society, and a monthly report furnished 
by the suporiiitcndant, specifying the employment which tnay have been made 
of them, and an account of the results of any trials made of t.icm in the expe- 
rimental garden.” This will probably be attended with useful cu.i&<.aucnccs, — 
W. W, B. 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism.* 

Books on Gardening, — “Don’t you think there is a great deal too 
much fiddle-fadillc in bu^oks on gardening? So far us my experience goes, 
there is no need of following their empirical directionsingrowing plants.* 
What necessity, for instance, is there for a persorvwho has got a garden that 
will grow kitchen produce well, to follow Mr, ■ -’s advice about the cul- 
tivation of lobelias ; see the article “ Lobelia,” in a recent work, where this 
passage occurs : — “In the beginning of May the soil is to be taken out to 
the depth of 1 ft,, and the*bottom loosened ; the bed is then filled to 
within 2 in. of the to]) with one half loam, rather stiff than light, and 
one half good rotten dung ffom a cucumber or melon bed ; it is afierward* • 
filled up with some of the soil that was taken out, and, as soon as settled, the 
plants,” &c. Now, to a novice in gardening, such directions must l)c deter- 
rif)^ing, if I may coin the word, and puzzling at the same time. The labour 
of taking out the soil would deter him, probably, from growing lobelias, or, 
if not deterred, he would be puzzled to know what the writer meant by loam, 
whether a stiffish subsoil or a stiffish soil ; and whether no sort of rotten 
dung but that frym a cucumber or melon bed would suffice. Thus he might 
be put "to great inconvenience by blindly following such directions to the 
letter, which would not befall him if the reasons for observing those directions 
were made manifest. But it would be difficult to assign reasons in this, as in 
most cases, where deer droppings, bullock’s blood, coal ashes, road scrapings, 
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and such like articles are recommended. Such mixtur^ as the latter re* 
mind me of the heterogeneous mass of nauseous stuff which enters into the 
composition of specifics, which have, frequently, nothing but their dirtiness 
and want of simplicity to recommend them; and whenever 1 see such pre- 
scrintions without explanations of their use, I am led to suspect quackery, 
March S.m2. 

' , In Calendar for Cottage Ijordem I could point out various errors and 
lyhsurdities. The truth is, gentlemenls gardeners are not, from their cx« 
.pensive modes of raising produce, so Veil fitted to become instructors of 
cottagers as market-gardeners, who have a rent and living to make from their 
skill and labour. — R.T* 


Art. V. Queries and Anstoers. 

SeYMOViCs Mode of trainhtg the Peach. — I duly received yours of the i?ild 
ult., and, in reply, beg to say that, in my opinion, Seymour’s system of tree 
training, if properly understood, is by far the best I have seen practised. It 
is generally much admired in this part of the country, and deservedly so, but 
there are men who pretend not to like it ; but they are, I am convinceil, 
those who do not thoroughly understand its merits. It is a method of train- 
ing that will produce the finest and most beautiful tree in the shortest time, 
It likewise produces the finest fruit, and for this reason, that, if well attended 
to, there is nothing left on the tree in the shape of wood or fruit that is not 
wanted, consequentl}^ the whole sap and strength of the tree are thrown into 
the principal shoots and fruit. I have trained on this system eighteen or twenty 
years, and with the most gratifying results. I have six trees on one wall, 
that three years ago, I think I may say without fear of contradiction, were 
never surpassed for their in size and beauty ; hut then, unfortunately 
thinking 1 had too many principal or main siioots, 1 cut away one from eacli 
side of my trees, and owing to the severity of the winter before hist, as I 
fancy, it caused most of the shoots of the trees that those were cut from to 
fail, so that I lost two branches instead of one. However they are fine trees 
still, and this experiment will teach me not to cut old shoots out of peach 
trees if it is possible to avoid it. It is a practice I would advise all other 
gardeners nqt to follow. — Jas, Tinker* Ji^ram Gardens^ March 5. 1842. 


.,AttT. VI. Obituary, 

Died, February the 16th, at his residence, Ladbrook Terrace, Kensington 
Gravel Pits, Archibald Menzies, Esq., F.L.S., <&c. Mr. Menzies was an ardent 
lover of plants, and the dist;iverer of many Californian species, dried spe- 
cimens of which he brought home between thirty and forty years before seeds 
wei^ introduced by Mr. Douglas. Among thej^e plants may^ be mentioned 
Eibet sanguineum. Mr. Menzies sailed round the world with Vancouver as 
surgeon, and is supposed to be one of the last, and perhaps the very last, sur- 
vivors of those who made that voyage. Some of our readers will recollect 
Mr. Menzies’s brother, who was curator of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden at 
the end of the last century. The gentleman who has just died had the same 
amiable manners and obliging disposition : he had attained upwards of eighty- 
eight years of age, and died after a very short illness, experJencing at this or 
any period of his life scarcely any bodily pain. 
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Art. I. urther Remarks on the Application of Terrestrial Heat to 
the Roo of Plants, and some Observations relative to his Stoves Jar 
various Purposes. By N. Niven, Landscape-Gardener and 
Gardeii Architect, &c. 

But for the many duties connected with numerous professional 
engagements, 1 had intended, some time since, to have recurred 
to the consideration of the subject which forms the primary 
object of this communication, *iamely, the application of ter- 
restrial temperature to the root<* of plants. This unavoidable 
delay, however, notwithstanding the importance i attach to the 
subject, I am rather glad of, inasmuch as I can more at length 
report progress as to results in the application of the system 
advocated. 

There is, doubtless, at the present day, much Ip interest every 
lover of the country’s best interests, from the rapid advances 
that are making, through the medium of chemical science, bear- 
ing practically upon' the composition of soils and subsoils, as* 
well as on the constituents of manures apd their application ; 
and, although I am not one of those who would run wildly 
4 way after every nostrum that may be patented in the shape of 
maflure, still I would l^il with satisfacpon and pleasure every 
step that was take-in the profitable application of those substances 
more immediately withip our reach, that may in any way tenet* 
to the amelioration of the soil and the nutriment of the plant. 
But many will, I am sure, agree with me, that, besides the 
suitability and application of manure, we have, properly and 
profitably to effect our purpose, another most important principle 
to carry along with us in their application ; it is this, the improve- 
ment ^ the femperatui^ of tjie soil rfigriculturally by means 
of proper drainage, and horticulturally by drainage along with 
other artificial means equally within our “reach : these to 
be applied in either case as may be found requisite for the 
3d Ser. — 1842. V. r 
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more perfect developement of the particular crops or plants 
under cultivation. 

Every cultivator knows what bad consequences result from 
over-saturay^, be the surface soil, or bed of the plant, ever so 
good. ThiBi^pellation of cold,” being applied to wet reten- 
tive subsoils, well and fitly describes the lowering of tempera- 
ture that arises from such a cause.' Therefore, it becomes highly 
important that, along with the application of manures, the prac- 
titioner should fully understand this, and so endeavour suitably 
to adapt the soil for the growth of the plant, by proper drainage 
and a consequent raising of its temperature. This, in the course 
of my experience, I have found very much to stimulate vegetable 
growth, especially when means were taken, by surface mul- 
chings, to counteract excessive evaporation in dry hot summers. 
Nor is it difficult, I think, to obtain the requisite data to guide 
us in this resp^t (sufficiently, at least, for all practical pur- 
poses); for we have only chiefly, I conceive, to ascertain the cir- 
cumstances of climate and the nature of the localities, as to soil, 
subsoil, and exposure, where the plants we wish to cultivate grow 
in greate&t perfection, in their respective countries and habitats : 
and seeing that, so far as has been gone in such investigation, 
we have always, more or less, a mean terrestrial temperature of 
from 1° to 2° above the mean -of the atmosphere, both with 
regard to these and other latitudes, as so ably set forth in Pro- 
fessor Lindley^s admirable Theory of Ilorlicutture^ I think, 
with such facts before us, and the experience we are obtaining, 
that there is quite sufficient to guide the persevering practi- 
tioner in the application of this important principle. 

In a paper written by me in 1841, and subsequently pub- 
lished in this Magazine^ I ventured to throw out certain hints 
relative to {he matter in question. I then submitted a distinct 
plan and statement of the method I proposed of supplying 
terrestrial heat to vine borders ; and I also went so far as to 
express the strong iiUerest I felt as to its important bearing on 
the practice of horticulture generally, but especial'Iy in the cul- 
tivation of exotic plants and fruit. 

Having, since the pafjer alluded to \i\as written, had various 
^opportunities of testing the correctness of my anticipations rela- 
tive to the subject before us, I proceed at once front the premises 
to the results already obtained. 

In the spring of the year above noted, in a range of pits I had 
erected for the growth of the pine-apple plant, I had arrange- 
ments made, by the formation of a suitable bed of soil over a 
moist hot-air chamber, as the section sI;own in^^ 17. will more 
fully explain. In^7^>*. if. a a are*hot-air tubes, or open pilasters, 
that can be opened or shut at pleasure ; b is the bed of compost, 
&c., as hereinafter described ; c c are hot-water pipes; is the 
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what ihc effect would lie from the application of a powerful heat 
from below on a bed of soil immediately above, and, conse- 
quently, on the crowns and suckers placed fr^ie under such cir- 
cumstances. It may be well here to premise tliat the whole 
extent of the bottom of the pipe-chamber beneath said bed 
or border is capable of being made an evaporating surface at 
pleasure, by the introduction of water; an arrangement, in my 
opinion, that must in all cases accompany th^ introduction of 
artificial heat to the roots of plants ; but which, it will at once 
appear, is as simple as the method of introducing the heat itself. 
The manner of con^jtructing the artificial bed of soil thus to ba 
heated was exactly a miniature of what I have described in the 
case of the formation of my vine borders, namely, a substratum 
of broken Eirick-bats, about 6 or 8 inches in thickness ; then 
a ‘thin sod, turned ^rass side dowp, neatly laid all over; 
wdiilst over this were laid about 3 in. of half-rotten leaves, and 
then a light, rich, saqdy compost of suitable soil, about 6 i».* 
in depth ; ttie whole being firmly pressed down jireviously to 
the insertion of the plants. After these simple preliminaries 
the crowns and suckers were inserted firmly in the bed of soil, 
with a small portion of sea-sand around the stem of each. They 
were placed in lines along the bed, the plants alternating witli 
each qther, imd at sudli distiyices as, to allow of free and full 
growth throughout the season. Thus, at once, without any delay 
in waiting for the rising or falling of the Ifeat, the whole was 
finished complete. The only care afterwards, throughout the 

R 2 
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season, being moderate attention to shading in the outset, air, 
and watering; the latter application being, at proper intervals, 
freely and liberally supplied. Throughout the summer months 
a single fire at night was generally sufficient to keep up the requi- 
site charge of temperature in the jchambei* below'. The mean 
temperature of the bed of soil above was about of Fahren- 
heit. Never, in the whole course of mv observation or expe- 
rience, have I witnessed a more interesting progress than the 
growth of the plants alluded to. In less than six months from 
the time of planting they had attained a strength and luxuriance 
equal to the bes^c < two-year-olds I have ever seen grown in 
pots, their leaves in many instances being upwards ol 4 in. in 
breadth.* 

In consequence of not having it in our power to get up a 
second range of pits according to the original plan (both being to 
be heated by one small boiler), in sufficient time last autumn to 
receive the above-described plants after being potted, as was 
intended, in September or October, the said plants were left in 
their summer position thrqughout the winter ; and, having been 
lately carefully lifted and potted, are now placed in their fruit- 
ing -quarters, namely, my stove for various purposes.’’ 

I saw the pine-growing at Versailles. When 1 visited France 
in 1838, I was struck with the excellence of the principles of 
cultivation practised there, as well as its extent. I w^as favoured, 
through the polite attention and kindness of M. Massy, di- 
rector-general of the royal gardens, with a minute inspec- 
tion of its details, which I thus most gratefully acknowledge. 
There is, undoubtedly, excellent pine-growing in England, and 
in Scotland, too ; but nothing to exceed what I there witnessed- 
It is, then, the application of the same principles of culture that 
I am pursuing in connexion with hot water (at Versailles it is 
phiefly with dung heat). I am endeavou lining to reduce the 
system to the easiest and simplest practice, which I shall shortly 
go over. 

For the growth of the plants, I provide the above-described 
pits, which may be in ^wo or more rpuges or divisions, ac- 
cording to the quantity of fruit required. In February or 
»Ma»:ch, the crowns and suckers are arranged as described. 
They remain in growth under a high temperature in a close 
moist atmosphere, without check or interruption (if ordi- 
nary attention is paid to shading, air, watering, &c.), until the 

* The late lamented Mr. West, who was one of the most intelligent and 
discerning horticulturists in Ireland, one who had «ecn mucE and cotdd well 
appreciate pine growing ; with all the frankness and candour for wnich he 
was 80 remarkable, admitted to me that he had never before witnessed such 
a result, and had actually authorised me thoroughly to remodel his pitting 
arrangements, when he was suddenly called away from the midst of life and 
usefulness. In him gardening has lost a zealous and ardent patron. 
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month of September or beginning of October, when they are 
to be lifted, disrooted, and potted in rather under-sized pots. 
They are then to be plunged in leaves over the hot-air 
chamber, in the pit prepared for them, and kept there till 
February or so, when larger pots are prf>vided, into which they 
are shifted, and then transferred to the f uiting-stove. • 

Now, with respect to the culture of the pine-apple, notwith- 
standing the many able instructions we have from British as well 
as foreign hoi ticulturists thereon, I would, with due deference, 
make a few remarks. I think that a strong enough line of dis- 
tinction has not been drawn between the structure best adapted 
for the growth, and the structure best adapted for the fruiting, 
ot the plant ; I mean as regards* circumstances of heat and 
moislure, light, air, and exposure, &c. During the season of 
growth, close compact low pits, well supplied with heat and 
moisture, and a moderate quantity of light and air, are, I con- 
ceive, indispensable for the vigorous growth of the plant,' whilst, 
for the purpose of fruiting it, a very jmw'erful transition is, I 
tliink, required, namely, a hou^ so constructed as to»be capable 
of the utmost command of heat, light, and air; a house some 
part of whose roof should, some time every day of the year, be 
at right angles with the sun : for I maintain that it is impossible 
to obtain that high degree of flavour of which the pine is sus- 
ceptible, unless we so expose it ; and when fruited in low flat 
pits, as is so frequently done, I equally maintain that superior 
excellence of flavour cannot be obtained; and why? simply 
because the ripening principle, so essentially depending upon 
heat, light, and air, cannot, under such circumstances, if I may 
so speak, be accumulated ; certainly, by no m*ans ^.o the same 
amount as they are under a suitably disposed, well ventilated, 
curvilinear roof. Jt is possibly true, that })erhaps larger fruit 
may be grown in such pits than under the circumstances I 
describe, but that is yet to be proved ; aud although this should 
turn out to be the case, what, I would ask, is an overgrown 
fruit ? Not much better than a turnip, compared with one of 
moderate size that h*1s excellence of •flavour. Who is it that 
would not much rather prefer the latter ? Such, very briefly, are 
the principles upon wlrich I recommend the culture of the piire*- 
apple ; and, so far as I have gone at present, I feel thoroughly 
satisfied of their correctness, sim})licity, and economy. Nor 
have I arrived at these conclusions without some experience, 
much observation, consideration, and care ; lor, as a professional 
man, I hope 1 sufficiently feel my responsibility to the public at 
largef, not to* mislead b^^ any statements that from time to time I 
may advance on such matters ; my object^ in all cases being, 
however short I may come, faithfully and fearlessly to discharge 
my dutyf 
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With regard to the application of terrestrial heat to vine and 
other borders (for why may not the London market-gardener 
take up the subject and apply the principle, particularly in the 
forcing of his early vegetables), some time must elapse before I 
can make any particular statement as to results, having only 
so recently applied the principle. In the meantime, however, I 
have sufficient evidence to justify my expectations that it will 
be found not less salutary as applied to tlie vine, than it is found in 
its application to the grow th of the pine. With resj)ect to the ob- 
jection that has been urged from what is called “ baking the soil, 
this, it will appear, citn never occur; for, in the case of ihe annual 
renewal of my pine border or bed, not the smallest appearance 
of this kind was indicated, nor should I ever expect it where 
moisture is supplied with the heat. In my vine border, this is 
obtained by a simple arrangement in the bottom of the front, or 
pipe, chamber. Nor can tlie roots ever be injured, for the pipes 
(if my sagacious friends who object would consider) are not in 
contact with the soil. Nor shall I be at all sorry or alarmed 
hereafter at finding some of tl*e roots even in the chamber, 
where, I have not the least doubt, a moderate portion of their 
requisite elements, heat and moisture, may in a short time draw' 
them. As to the expense, what is it ? For a border of 50 ft. 
about 20/. or so are sufficient for the pipes. If what is called 
shanking of the bRanches, and shriveling of the berries (which 
I consider arises chiefly from lowmcss of temperature induced by 
wetness of the soil), be thus remedied, then it is nothing; nor 
do I consider it too much to anticipate that such will be the 
result. Not by any means do I mean that the principle of appli- 
cation introduced, by me may not be variously modified, and even 
improved upbn ; all 1 contend for is, that w hether it be in close 
pipes with an evaporating surface, or by circulation in open 
tile gutters, it wfill be found safe, salutary, and correct. So 
much in the mean time on the above subject. 

I now turn for a few moments to notice some remarks respect- 
ing the arrangement of my stove for various purposes,” which, 
but for w'hat I feel I owe tl^e public, for wl;om I act and write, I 
should have passed by in silence. These remarks, it will be re- 
membered, appeared in this Magazine in 4lie course of the past 
year, first under the suspicious mask of an anonymous name, and 
next, from what appears a source not far removed from the 
above, namely, from a Mr. Hutchinson, but of where he does not 
tell. Now every man, I admit, has a perfect right, in this respect, 
to write as he likes, if he chooses it ; but it is a sort of cow- 
ardly shooting-behind-the-hedge system <lhat I confess I dis- 
like, and never shall countenance, neither, I trust, practise. 
If I am to be cut down, let it be in the fair, broad, stirring 
battle field, where I can see and measure my antagonist; and 
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if I am vanquished, let it be manfully, honourably, and 
fairly. But for the ambuscade 1 allude to, sooner than this 
(had he afforded me the satisfaction I requested, namely, the 
honour of his acquaintance) I would have measured swords with 
him on common ground. I>ut be it so, he seems to have tried, 
me upon another tack; and now I shall slacken sail a bit, ar^d 
give this heroic privateer a fair chance of ‘^coming to’^ if he 
will. Perchance, he may be tempted lor the glory of his country 
(wherever it may be) manfully to hoist his colours. My flag is 
unfurled, and float-* in the breeze. The decks are cleared, and 
all is made tight for action. Sea-room, he may rest assured, I 
have plenty ; and 1 shall cruise about near the bright broad 
bay of Dublin until the month of September next, when, at the 
Koyai Horticultural Society’s exhibition (of which due notice as 
to the dav will be given), 1 shall (as both so much desire to meet 
my stove and its productions in competition) place against them 
my excellent old commodore, either for the best collection of 
fruits, or for the best pine, the best grapes, the best melons, the 
best bananas, the best guavas, or any thing else th^y choose. 
So let there be no drifting out of the way, no nonsense; a fair 
field is all 1 ask, and no favour. I conclude on the subject of 
my stove by the following facts, and it may be as well to do so 
in the easy manner of question and answer. Well then, Mr. 
Catius and Mr. Hutchinson, by whom, and frwm wdicre was it, 
in tlie spring of 184-1, that, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
exhibition, the prize was obtained for the finest early cucumbers.’' 
By whom, and from where was it, in September last, that at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s exhibition, the prize was ob- 
tained for the best pine-apple? By whom, lyid where, was 
it, that, at the same interesting competition, the collections 
of fruits were grovyi that drew forth the following well-merited 
encomium (vide Son/i^/r?’S*s News/etter of September 18. 18‘H)?* 
Under the head ol* the Hamilton prize fo]; the best collection of 
fruits I find, the following, viz.: “First prize to Mr. Cormick, 
gardener to the Earl of Charlemont ; and a second prize w'as 
recommended by the Jhdge to a very Superior collection, sent 
in by Mr. Brandon, gardener to the chief secretary, which, 
not being ingstrict conformity with the conditions of the compa-* 
tition (on account of the size of his basket), they felt themselves 
compelled to disqualify, a decision which, from the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of the specimens it contained, they made with regret.” 
Again, by whom, and where was it, that the articles were growui, 
concerning which, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s late winter 
exhibhion, tlie followiii^ notice was published (vide Satmders^ s 
Newsletter for January 1. 1842)? “There were but few com- 
petitors in the vegetable classes. These incltided a brace ol cu- 
cumbers, 23^ in. in length from the garden of the chief secretary, 
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Lord Eliot, for which the Society’s prize was awarded.” With 
the exception of a few of the above-noticed collection of fruits, 
the whole was produced by Mr. Brandon, my excellent and 
much valued old foreman, in my ‘‘ stove for various purposes.” 

But, besides these substantial evidences of the adaptation of 
house for the purposes described by me in my paper of last 
year, the following is also the fact: of the guavas, upwards 
of thirty dishes were obtained from one tree in course of the 
season ; and the dwarf bananas are now coming into flower, oc- 
cupying only the surface allotted to them, namely, the niches in 
the back wall, their leaves forming a delightful shade over the 
head of the visiter. The last time I had the pleasure of calling 
at my old residence, which was the 5th of March, I found, from 
cucumber seed sown in said house on the 5th of February, 
plants with fruit just coming into flow^er, exactly one month from 
the time of sowing. As to the silly objections urged by the last 
writer alluded to, as to the gross impropriety of growing the 
Chinese plantain and the guava together in the same house, 
he might as well have urged it against the growth of those 
plants together in their native regions. All I aim at, in my 
stove arrangement, is, (with the exception of the strawberry and 
other hardy plants for forcing, for which I give the best of ac- 
commodation,) the useful occupation of every superficial foot of 
surface under the scope of my semi-curvilinear roof; and that 
simply by fruits chiefly the productions of tropical climates : and 
why, let me ask, should not the same fruits be produced in the 
same house that are produced in the same climate ? As to the 
vine, if proper wintering can be given to it, every one who 
knows any thing about gardening knows with how much ad- 
vantage it may be grown for the production of summer or even 
autumn fruit in such a stove. In short, the partial shade of the 
^vine is important, if properly distributed under such a roof. 
Any one turning to tjie description I have given will see how 
the wintering of the vine is provided for; and, alsOjt.how even a 
succession of grapes in the same house may be obtained. Jis 
regards sectional division s at all in houi/es used for stove pur- 
poses, I much question their advantage. There can be none, 
certainly, as to the effect. In no case h^ve I seen l^ns exempli- 
fied with better effect, and to greater purpose, than at Mrs. 
Sherburne’s beautiful place (Hurst House) near Liverpool, 
where the centre of an extensive range is a citrus-house, and 
the extended wings succession pineries, vineries, and plant- 
houses. In all such cases, as well as in that of my stoves, 
unless order, adaptation, find suitability 'are the principle^ that 
ore followed in fixing the position of each fruit or plant intro- 
duced, disappointment and failure must be the result. When, 
I say, these essential requisites are properly carried out, every 
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thing will appear in its proper place; all will be regularity, lux- 
uriance, and neatness. Nothing, truly, is more to be deprecated 
than the masses of confusion which one sometimes meets with 
in the garden of the mere tyro. Time is indeed a sad tell-tale, 
as well as being a “ test of the truth.” If I do not much mis-* 
take, the time is not distant when very material changes wHl 
take place, not only in t?he practice of horticulture and botanical 
cultivation, as it regards the application and means of producing 
terrestrial temperature, but also as it regards its effect on agricul- 
ture, as connected with the improvement botl^of soil and climate 
through the medium of drainage. In the mean time, I may be 
allowed to add, that I hope to live to see some more of these 
results than have been thus so crudely set forth. 

Aprils 1842. 


Art. JI. yi Jew Hours at Mount Vernon^ formcrl// the Country 
Residence a/' Gene) at Washington. By C. W. Elliott. 

It is proverbial, that what a man can have for the*asking he 
undervalues ; and visiters know more about the curiosities of 
our cities than the residents themselves. I have spent nearly a 
year in the neighbourhood of Mount \'ernon without having been 
there; but, when on a visit of but three days, J made it a point 
to go over the place where W ashington spent the iaippiest part 
of his life, and where his ashes now rest. 

A bright October sun consoled me for the disquiets of a 
jaded hack and a hard saddle ; though, under such circum- 
stances, I could not forget myself and the present, and go back 
to the time when on this same road La Fayette and M^ashington 
waved from their cariiage windows their last farewell; to the 
days when the masler spirits of the age, with a host of others,, 
carried to Washington in his retirement the tribute of their 
esteem and love. ■* 

The gate®opens between two small stuccoed cottages, which 
ar^ simple, and good^oidy in compa||ison with the common 
negro houses of the country; the old w^oman took my ‘‘bit'’ 
{6(1. sterl.) with a curtsy that might have done honour iq g. 
duchess, aiK>I rode in fipon the soil that bore the foot-prints of 
Washington. The carriage-way winds among the native mon- 
arch s of the forest, and is in extent nearly half a mile to the 
house; it is much neglected, and washed by rains so as to be 
almost impassable, but takes its way naturally and gracefully, 
giving one ay idea of ^ste and of domain which could not be 
the reSult of a strait and meagre w ay. * 

There was no living thing in sight, and ii> the deep shadow, 
or the open sunlight, the leaves seemed to whisper tlie name of 
Washington. The silence was so profound, that at the twirling 
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of a leaf or rustling of the wind, I involuntarily turned to see 
the grey shade of him who had loved to walk here, when in the 
fulness of his strength, as the statesman, the soldier, and the 
man. The road approaches upon the rear of the house, and, 
passing along a range of offices, leads between them and the 
bouse to the door, which is on one of three sides of a hollow 
square. Though the effect of a full view of the house (upon 
the approach) is lost, yet it is somewhat compensated by 
the expectation which the house, veiled and sheltered by a 
varied foliage, rising above the range of outbuildings, excites, 
and which expectation, in this case, is not disappointed. The 
carriage-way turns in a circle, forming a kind of court, which 
stretches away into a shrubbery ; on each side are the offices, 
beyond which are continued walled gardens for fruits, flow'ers, 
and vegetables. These w'alls are hid from the house by shrubs, 
and a variety of foreign, w'ith the choicest of our own, forest 
trees; and I saw among them, for the first time in perfection, 
the rich and beautilul holly, its deep shining mass of green 
sprinkled ‘with its coral berries. 

I knocked at the door, wishing much to get a sight of tlic 
interior, but got no answer; at last a voice from one of the 
offices told me that the family* (of Mr. John Washington) were 
all absent, and that no one was admitted unless he brought 
letters, or was a friend of the family. I could not press my re- 
quest upon either of these grounds ; but as she mentioned that 
visiters from abroad sometimes left their cards for the family and 
were admitted, I at once added that I was a great stranger, 
and was very anxious to take advantage of this visit, as it w'as 
doubtful if I et^er should be there again, and, moreover, that f 
would pay her for her trouble. ‘‘ Is you voij great stranger ? ” 
I felt bound to say that I w'as, I felt suivi now that I should 
*^succeed, and took one of her little ‘‘ pledges ” to show me the 
tomb, while she shoukl see the woman who had the keys. This 
(the tomb) is as inelegant a structure as red bricks and mortar 
can well make it, and excited in me only a feeling of regret and 
a spirit of criticism; instead of such n^ore noble thoughts as 
should, like the vine, cluster around the tomb of Washington.’* 
"The old vault seemed to me infinitely more appiopriate, and 
certainly more picturesque : a group of cedars covers the arch, 
and wave their arms in deep Umdows over his resting-place ; 
fit guardians for his remains. 

Of our fathers it is said : — 

Gr^en sods 

Are all their ilionuiiient; and yet they tell ' 

A nobler talc than sculptured urn, or the 
Eternal pyramids.** 

In such a place, improvemient and ornament should harmonise, 
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and not contrast, should soothe rather than excite ; almost all 
will assent to this, and yet these things are almost invariably 
garish and offensive. 

I dismissed my attendant and walked over the lawn; it slopes 
gently towards the river for a short distance, when it falls away 
suddenly and is covered with a dense wood, which belts in what • 
may properly be called ‘‘.the lawn.” The house is high above 
the river, and looks over an extensive prospect to the east, and 
also commands a distant and beautiful view down the river. The 
exterior is very well shown in most of the gommon repre- 
sentations of it that I have seen, and (except that the wood is in 
imitation of stone) is altogether a fine mansion, and in good 
keeping with the place. The keys, with the woman, were waiting 
for me on the piazza ; she showed me into the library of General 
Washington^ which is still used as such by his descendants. I 
looked to see the books that he used, tlie chair that he sat in, 
the table, the drawings, the pictures that were his, but they were 
not there ; and 1 learned, with regret, that these many little 
evidence, of his character and taste had been dispersed among 
his relations and friends. The key of the Bastile, wl)ich w^as 
given to him by La Fayette, hangs in the hall (an offering at the 
shrine of freedom), and is almost the only little thing that was 
shown to me as his. 1 wished, and expected to find, as much as 
might be, every thing })reserved in the same state as when he 
lived, but all seems and is changed. The great room, on the 
north of the house, which was used as a dining-room on state 
occasions, and is, for this country, a large well-pro}X)rtioned 
apartment, is ornamented by a mantelpiece of coloured marbles, 
which was presented to Washington by the oflicei^ (or some of 
them) of the British army ; it has three very pretty bas-reliefs, 
representing rural an^l agricultural scenes ; but I could get no 
particulars beyond this. 

"I'he house contained little to interest, and I soon turned my 
steps to the g^irdens; these, as I mentioned, are both walled. 
The flower-garden is laid out in right angles, and is bordered 
with box, which has mfw grown large? every thing w^as un- 
trirnmed, and showed a want of care. The greenhouse contains 
some fine orange and lem«n trees, some pomegranates and bayS, * 
and a few aloes and other plants ; but they are all crowded, and 
want the hand of a master and an amateur. 

A number of suggestions have been made relative to the pur- 
chase of this estate (or a part of it, including the house) for some 
national purpose: it is a place that interests all Americans, 
and it iit desirtible that s(fhie feeling of love and veneration for 
that which is good or beautiful in itself or by association should 
be preserved and (with us) encouraged. We no not look back, 
but ever forward, and we either tail to see, or else neglect, the 
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lessons that history teaches. I am not aware that any attempt 
has been made to purchase the property, or to ascertain from 
the family how it could be purchased. There is, at present, a 
good deal of attention to agricultural interests, which has resulted 
in the formation of a national society ; if the situation of the 
estate, soil, and other circumstances, are such that an agricultural 
school could grow up there, it would seem to me worthy of 
consideration; for we find that the love of the country, its 
pursuits and amusements, held a prominent place in Washing- 
ton’s dispositiops and tastes. He was educated where the oc- 
cupation of a planter was not only the most respectable, but (if 
I may say so) the most aristocratic, manner of life; this tended 
to give it a character and desirableness which it does not pos- 
sess among a more mercantile community, and which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have resulted in its rapid progress 
as a science and art. Washington, in a letter to Sir J. Sinclair, 
1796, says, one advantage that Pennsylvania possesses over 
Virginia and Maryland is, ‘^that there are laws there for the 
gradual abolition of slavery, which neither of the two states last 
mentioned have at present, but which nothing is more certain 
than that they must have, and at a period not remote.” Political 
and military pursuits are perhaps as engrossing as any others, 
but Washington, amid his toils and anxieties, found time to 
direct his various agricultural, horticultural, and ornamental 
projects. We find him, after he left the army, resuming his old 
habits with ease and pleasure, leaving them for the presidential 
chair with reluctance and regret, and again returning to them 
with increased delight, to spend his last days in the pursuits and 
amusements cf his early life. It becomes an interesting specu- 
lation, as to the influence that this love of nature, and this facility 
for finding occupation and pleasure, may have had upon his 
whole life, and in directing him to the true uses and ends of 
power, rather than to its consequence and excitement to himself. 

Cincinnati^ Ohio^ 1841. 

-V — — 

Art. in. On extending a Knowledge qE and Taste for^ Horticulture. 

By Peter Mackenzie. 

More than 150 times have I read that part of the titlepage of 
the Gardener* s Magazine which has the appearance of rays of 
glory, and reads, ‘‘ Register of Rural and Domestic Improve- 
ment.” Much intended for the benefit of the rural population 
has been registered in the volumes of^’our Magazine; but I am 
afraid that a largjj portion of the good meant for them resembles 
the light of the distant suns which astronomers tell of, but which 
has never yet reached our planet. Among all the korticultural 
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periodicals that exist, there are none that I know whose pages are 
entirely devoted to the use of the cultivators of cottage gardens. 
Many a useful article slumbers in the by-gone volumes of the Gai'^ 
dener's Magazme^ that might be awakened into life and vigour, 
and scattered by thousands, in the shape of monthly horticultural 
tracts, among the cottagers of our country. Many objects have 
been furthered by means of tract circulation, and why not gar-* 
dening? If public taste* be rapidly advancing in favour of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and gardening also, surely any 
laudable means that has for its object the advancement of 
knowledge and comfort among the labouring ciasses of the com- 
munity ought to have the support and goodwill of every benevo- 
lent individual. A little encouragement from landed proprietors 
and horticultural societies would do much to promote the cir- 
culation of tracts, which might even be given gratis for a time, until 
a taste lor reading them were formed in the minds of the indivi- 
duals for whose benefit they were intended. With an extensive 
circulation, a four-paged tract may be produced for a halfpenny, 
or perh ps less. If the love of gardening has a tendency 
to improve and humanise the whole man, surely tTie small 
cosi at which that love may be fostered should never be looked 
upon as money thrown away. It would be em}doyed for one of 
the best of purposes, if, by means of these monthly messengers, 
the cottager should be enabled to grow better vegetables, and 
increase the quantity and c|uality of his fruil, and to decorate 
his garden with finer and rarer flowers ; and be led to examine 
the works of his Creator with a philosophic eye, to institute a 
higher-toned morality, and become a better member of societv. 

Although Chambers’s Edhiburgh Journal and the Penny Afa- 
gazinc have been in existence many years, yet they have never 
reached the dwellings of thousands of our rural population. It 
is melancholy to thiiik that there exist such a multitude 

“ Who loathe to taste of intellectual Ibod, 
yet surfeit on old tales of Robin Hood.” 

Instead of transniittiBg traditional stories, and revelling in 
the superstitious annals of hobgoblinism, the horticultural tracts 
might be mat^e the vehicles for conveying intellectual aliment)* 
suited to the rustic capacity. In whatever circumstances human 
beings may be placed, there is generally one station left which 
may be occupied by all, namely, that of physical enquiry; and 
perhaps there has never been any age, since the world began, 
that could match the present for investigation into the laws 
of natige. 

The reasoning faculty is no longer forced to tread the beaten 
path of custom, and many are the human minds^that show signs of 
awakened energy in the various departments of nature. Tlie 
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lessons that history teaches. I am not aware that any attempt 
has been made to purchase the property, or to ascertain from 
the family how it could be purchased. There is, at present, a 
good deal of attention to agricultural interests, which has resulted 
in the formation of a national society ; if the situation of the 
estate, soil, and other circumstances, are such that an agricultural 
school could grow up there, it would seem to me worthy of 
consideration; for we find that the love of the country, its 
pursuits and amusements, held a prominent place in Washing- 
ton’s dispositions and tastes. He was educated where the oc- 
cupation of a planter was not only the most respectable, but (if 
I may say so) the most aristocratic, manner of life; this tended 
to give it a character and desirableness which it does not pos- 
sess among a more mercantile community, and which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have resulted in its rapid progress 
as a science and art. Washington, in a letter to Sir J. Sinclair, 
1796, says, one advantage that Pennsylvania possesses over 
Virginia and Maryland is, ‘Hhat there are laws there for the 
gradual abolition of slavery, which neither of the two states last 
mentioned iiave at present, but which nothing is more certain 
than that they must have, and at a period not remote.’’ Political 
and military pursuits are perhaps as engrossing as any others, 
but Washington, amid his toils and anxieties, found time to 
direct his various agricultural, horticultural, and ornamental 
projects. We find him, after he left the army, resuming his old 
habits with ease and pleasure, leaving them for the presidential 
chair wdth reluctance and regret, and again returning to them 
with increased delight, to spend his last days in the pursuits and 
amusements cf his early life. It becomes an interesting specu- 
lation, as to the influence that this love of nature, and this facility 
for finding occupation and pleasure, may have had upon his 
whole life, and in directing him to the true uses and ends of 
power, rather than to its consequence and excitement to himself. 

Cincinnati^ 0///o, J841. 


Art. in. On extending a Knotoledge qf^ and Taste Jhr^ Horticulture. 

By Peter Mackenzie. 

More than 150 times have I read that part of the tillepage of 
the Gardener'' s Magazine which has the appearance of* rays of 
glory, and reads, Register of Rural and Domestic Improve- 
ment.” Much intended for the benefit of the rural population 
has been registered in tbe volumes of^’our Magazine; but I am 
afraid that a large portion of the good meant for them resembles 
the light of the distant suns which astronomers tell of, but which 
has never yet reached our planet. Among all the horticultural 
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periodicals that exist, there are none that I know whose pages are 
entirely devoted to the use of the cultivators of cottage gardens. 
Many a useful article slumbers in the by-gone volumes of the Gfirr- 
dencr's Magazine^ that might be awakened into life and vigour, 
and scattered by thousands, in the shape of monthly horticultural 
tracts, among the cottagers of our country. Many objects have 
been furthered by means of tract circulation, and why not gar-* 
dening? If public taste* be rapidly advancing in favour of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and gardening also, surely any 
laudable means that has for its object the advancement of 
knowledge and comfort among the labouring cia^ises of the com- 
munity ought to have the support and goodwill of every benevo- 
lent individual. A little encouragement from landed proprietors 
and horticultural societies would do much to promote the cir- 
culation of tracts, which might even be given gratis for a time, until 
a taste tor reading them were formed in the minds of the indivi- 
duals for whose benefit they were intended. With an extensive 
circulation, a four-paged tract may be produced for a halfpenny, 
or peril ps less. If the love of gardening has a tendency 
to improve and humanise the whole man, surely the small 
cost at which chat love may be fostered should never be looked 
upon as money thrown away. It would be employed for one of 
the best of purposes, if, by means of these monthly messengers, 
the cottager should be enabled to grow better yegetables, and 
increase the quantity and quality of his fruil, and lo decorate 
his garden with finer and rarer flowers ; and be led to examine 
the M^orks of his Creator with a philosophic eye, to institute a 
higher-toned morality, and become a better member of society. 

Although Chambers’s Edinburgh Jounud and the Pcmiy ifia- 
gazitic have been in existence many years, yet they have never 
reached the dwellings of thousands of our rural population. It 
is melancholy to think that there exist such a multitude 

“ Who loathe to taste of intellectual ibod, 
yet surfeit on old tales of Robin Ilood.’^ 

Instead of transmittiBg traditional sfories, and revelling in 
the superstitious annals of liobgoblinism, the horticultural tracts 
might be mat^e the vehicles for conveying intellectual aliment* 
suited to the rustic capacity. In wdiatcver circumstances human 
beings may be placed, there is generally one station left which 
may be occupied by all, namely, that of physical enquiry; and 
perhaps there has never been any age, since the world began, 
that could match the present for investigation into the laws 
of native. • 

The reasoning faculty is no longer forced to tread the beaten 
path of custom, and many are the human minds^that show signs of 
awakened energy in the various departments of nature. Tlie 
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astronomer is still making discoveries in the unlimited field of 
space, the geologist is getting more familiar with the wonders of 
his department, the chemist is still finding out new combinations 
which will yet benefit the world; but with all this activity, there 
are still masses of human minds that remain in darkness, which, 
if enlightened, might give hopes of future Fergusons and Frank- 
lins, and Arkwrights and Watts. By combining the rays of know- 
ledge into a focus, we may expect ih due time the bursting 
forth of light and heat, that will extend their beneficial influence 
to the remotest tribes of our globe. Among chemical bodies, 
there are twogi^t classes called acids and alkalies ; the one may 
be intensely sour and corrosive, the other hot, bitter, and caustic, 
and yet they may be made to neutralise each other, so that even 
paper stained with litmus and turmeric will not be affected by 
them: in like manner, the humanising effect of gardening upon 
the minds of a nation may have a tendency to curb the over- 
growth of those passions that often disturb the peace of society ; 
those who engage in that delightful pursuit may be led to look 
upon the green earth and the blue and tlie boundless heavens 
in a and unexpected aspect, and admire the wisdom and 
goodness of our Creator 

“ In rocks and trees, in every blade and flower.” 

West Plean^ April 184 - 2 . 


Art. IV. Flovoer-Gaj'dens and Song Birds, By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 

“ Inutilesque fulce ranios ainputans, 

, Feliciores inscrit.” Horace, 

With prunin "-knife, the useless branch he cuts, 

And in its place a graft prolific puts. 

How I prize the gardener ! He is Nature’s primes! jew’eller; 
and he has the power of placing within our reach all that is 
nutritive, and luscious, and lovely, in the enchanting domains 
of Flora and Pomona. Without his assistance, Nature would 
soon run out into uncuVbed luxuriance; the flowery lawn would 
disappear, and ere long the hemlock and the bramble, with a 
"train of noxious attendants, would lord it all aroi.md. To the 
industry, then, of the gardener we are indebted for scenes 
of rural beauty quite unparalleled ; and to his science we owe 
the possession of every wholesome fruit and root. In times 
too, now long gone by, ere the ruthless Reformation smote this 
land, the gardener’s nomenclature was truly Christian; for 
scarcely a flower, or slrrub, or ’root known, the itame of 
which did not ten[l to put us in mind of future happiness in the 
realms of eternal bliss. Hence, the gardener is my friend ; 
and wherever I have an opportunity of surveying lands which 
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bear marks of his interesting labours, I wish him well from my 
heart, and I hope that he may not fail to receive a remunerating 
return for his many useful services to us. 

Were I asked my opinion of a highly cultivated English 
flower-garden, I should say that it is the loveliest sight in 
rural nature ; and, moreover,* that if it afforded me an oppor- * 
tunity of listening to the song of birds, I should pronounce it 
little short of absolute perfection. But, in general, the charm- 
ing melody of birds is of rare occurrence in the modern flower- 
ganlcn ; and I fear that any observations which I may make on 
this head will not have sufficient weight wijji* them to attract 
attention to it on the part of the horticulturist. Nevertheless, 

I will venture for once to offer a remark or two to Mr. 
Loudon’s readers on a subject which always interests me ; and, 
if what I shall say does not meet with their approbation, may I 
hope that tliey will give me credit for good intentions. I wish 
not to appear dictatorial. A few brief observations, penned 
down without the least wish on my part to be considerecl in the 
light of in innovator, will, I trust, not be wholly lost. 

To me, whom kind Providence has destined to Spend the 
best part of my time in the open air, the song of birds is 
soothing beyond expression; and, whilst I am admiring the 
beauty of the rising flowers around me, I know' no greater 
addition to my gratification than that of listening to it. How 
enchanting is it to inspect the early snow'dro'p:, tho^e ‘Mair 
maids of February,” wdiilst the storincock is pouring jorth his 
newly accjuired notes from the top of a neighbouring elm ! and 
how delightful it is to hear cock-robin’s carol on the thorn that 
affords a shelter to the humble primrose ! The lily of the 
valley, too, sweet, lovely, lowly daughter of May,* how I gaze in 
ecstacy on its virgin w'hiteness, wliilst tiie stranger cuckoo’s 
note sounds through the dell, and insures me the return of 
warmer weather ! The chaffinch, too, and the wdiitethroat, and * 
the thrush, and the blackbird, with pretty^jenny-wren, and the 
hedge-sparrow, all add charms inexpressible, by their sweet 
voiees, to the rising flowers of the dale. ^ And this brings me to 
another bird not seen now in this country, but interesting to us 
on account of the place which it occupies in Holy Writ. Its 
history is but little kndVn to the world at large, and its iden- 
tity is exposed to be called in question, on account of the name 
which it erroneously bears. The bird to which I allude is the 
Passer solitiirius ; in English, the solitary sparrow ; and in 
Italian, passera solitaria. Would Mr. Loudon’s readers lend a 
patient ear foe a short |ime, they shall have both the history 
and th6 true name of tins bird placed ih a proper light. 

The royal psalmist, whilst bending down in penitential 
prayer before his offended Maker, exclaims, Vigilavi, et factUs 
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sum sicut passer solitarius in tecto.” I have watched, and 
am become as a sparrow all alone upon the house-top/’ I have 
often wondered what bird this could be ; knowing, by daily 
experience, that it could not actually be the house-sparrow; 
for the house-sparrow is not solitary in its habits. I despaired 
of being able to trace its character satisfactorily, and I should 
probably have long remained in ignorance of it, had I not 
visited the southern parts of Europe. - 

My arrival in Rome let me at once into the secret. The 
bird to which the repentant king of Israel compared himself in 
the seven penitential psalms is a real thrush in size, in shape^ in 
habits, and in song; with this dilFerence from the rest of the 
tribe, that it is remarkable throughout all the East for sitting 
solitary on the habitations of man. 

The first time I ever saw this lonely plaintive songster was 
in going to hear mass in the magnificent church of the Jesuits 
at Rome. The dawn was just appearing, and the bird passed 
over my head, in its transit from the roof of the Palace 
Odescalchi to the belfry of the Church of the Twelve Apostles, 
singing it flew. I thought it had been the Italian blackbird, 
with notes somewhat different from those of our own ; for its 
song was partly that of the blackbird, and partly that of the 
stormcock, but not so loud Jts the last, nor so varied as the 
first. I found out my mistake in due time; and, on seeing that 
the bird was the true solitary thrush, I paid particular attention 
to its habits. 

It is indeed a solitary bird, for it never associates with any 
other, and only with its own mate in breeding time; and even 
then it is often seen quite alone upon the house-top, where 
it warbles in sweet and plaintive strains, and continues its song 
as it moves in easy flight from roof to roof. The traveller who 
is fond of ornithology may often see this bird on the remains 
of the Temple of Peace, and occasionally in the Villa Borghese, 
but much more frequently on the stupendous ruins of the Baths 
of Caracalla, where it breeds in holes of the walls;' and always 
on the Colosseum, where it likewise makes its nest; and, in 
fine, at one time or other of the day, on the tops of most of the 
churches, monasteries, and convents, within and without the 
walls of the eternal city. ^ 

It lays five eggs of a very pale blue. They much resemble 
those of our starling. The bird itself is blue, with black wings 
and tail; the blue of the body becoming lighter when placed in 
different attitudes. 

Whilst I lodged in the Palazzo di Gregorio; this solitary 
songster had its nest in the roof of the celebrated Propaganda, 
across the street ‘Sdei due Macelli,” and only a few yards from 
my window. I longed to get at it; but knowing that the Romans 
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would not understand my scaling the walls of the Propaganda, 
in order to propagate the history of the solitary thrush, and 
seeing, at the same time, that the hole at which the bird entered 
was very difficult of access, 1 deemed it most prudent to keep 
clear of the Propagairda, and to try to procure the nest from 
some other quarter. 

The many promises which Roman sportsmen had given me oT 
a nest and eggs of the solitary thrush having entirely failed, and 
I myself not being able to go in quest of them, on account of an 
attack of dysentery, which bore heavy on me, I despaired of 
obtaining the object of my wishes, and I shoofd have left Italy 
without either nest or eggs, had not the Rev. Mr. Cowie, vice- 
president of the Scotch College in Rome, exerted himself, as he 
had already often done, in the cause of natural history. This 
learned and worthy gentleman sent expressly for a nest to the 
vineyard ot his college. It was found in the roof of the house, 
and had four eggs in it. The lad who took it had succeeded in 
capturing the female bird. Having examinetl the poor captive 
as minutely as tiiough I had been a custom-house ^officer, I 
turned it loose into the world again, and as it flew away T hoped 
it would have better luck for the time to come. I sent the nest 
and eggs to England by a different route from that which I 
myscll' pursued. Had 1 taken them with me, they would have 
gone to the bottom of the Mediterranean Sea, for, in the night 
of the 16th of June, 1841, iiiy sisters-in^law, Miss Edmonstone 
and Miss Helen Edmonstone, my little boy, my servants, and 
myself, were wrecked off the Island of Elba. \Vc had only 
fifteen minutes to save our lives before the vessel foundered, and 
we lost every thing except the clothes on our bai;ks. 

The solitary thrush is seen in all the countries of the East, up 
to Syria and Egypt, and probably much farther on. This bird 
is solitary to the fullest extent of the word. Reing an assiduous 
fre(|uenter of the habitations of man, I caimot have a doubt but 
that it was the same bird whicli King Uavid saw on the house- 
top before hmi, and to which he listened as it poured forth its 
swe*et and plaintive song. Moved by its^melody, and comparing 
its lonely habits with his own, he exclaimed, in the fulness of an 
afflicted heart, “ Vigilav], et factiis sum sicut passer solitariiui iu 
tecto.’^ I have watched, and am become as a thrush^ all alone 
upon the house-top.” 

Walton Hall^ Ajn il 10. 1842. 


Art. V. On the Cuckoo. C!y J. Wighton. 

Though the cuckoo’s note is familiar to every one, there are 
some things connected with its habits wdiich are known but im- 
3d Ser. — J842. V. 
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perfectl}^ and still open to discussion. It is the common o|)i- 
nioii of naturalists, that the cuckoo deposits an egg in the nest 
of some small bird, and that the egg is hatched, and the young 
bird reared, by its foster-parent. There are some, however, 
who doubt this generally receivecl oj)inion. Among these may 
be instanced Mr. Mudie, a very accurate observer of nature, 
who has advanced some things (juite at variance with the com- 
mon theory. He says : ‘‘ We have never met with the egg of 
a cuckoo along with that of any other bird, have never scared 
a little bird from the act ()f incubation in a cuckoo’s nest, and 
never have detected one little bird in the act of feeding a cuc- 
koo, either in the nest or out of it.*’ 

Though I can no more boast of any of these discoveries than 
Mr. Mudie, I still see no reason to doubt the received opinions, 
since so many profess to have scared small birds from the act of 
incubation on cuckoo’s eggs along with their own. I have some 
recollection ol’ having, when a boy, once seen a little bird leed- 
ing a cuckoo, which my companions called goic/t and a titling. 
Why the bird is called gowk in Scotland does not appear to 
be connected with the meaning of that word, which x^JhoU but 
from the Scottish mode of imitating the first syllable of the bird’s 
cry, go'wkoo. In most languages, it has a name expressive of 
its peculiar cry. 

Again, Mr. ^.Iudie says : “ There is another circumstance, 
which gives at least a colour of probability to the fact, that the 
cuckoo does not use the nests until they have answered the ori- 
ginal purpose of the builders, and that is, that the hatching 
time of tlie titling, whether that titling be the common pipit, as 
is most common in the north and east of the island, or the hedge- 
sparrow (Accentor moduhiris), which is said to be the foster- 
bird of the cuckoo in the south of England, is earlier than that 
of the cuckoo.” If cuckoos were reared in hedge-sparrows’ 
nests, and their nests never found after the usual time of build- 
ing, by the first ones being destroyed, there would be much 
plausibility in Mr. Mudie’s opinion, lor in general their brood 
is hatched before the cuckoo arives in tips country. But I never 
knew an instance of cuckoo’s eggs being found in hedge-sparrows’ 
uests; it is in the nests of wagtails, whinchats, and titlarks that 
we may expect to find an egg, and sometimes, tliough very rarel}', 
two, a little larger than the rest. It does not appear to have 
been ascertained by what rule the cuckoo proceeds to palm lier 
eggs upon small birds; that is, whether she lays one egg in 
each of several nests, or whether the two eggs sometimes found 
are deposited by the same bird. 

I am aware tliat other naturalists, and, I believe, Mr. Selby, 
mention the hedgef^sparrow as the Ibster-bird of the cuckoo. But 
it is worthy of attention, that the nests of all the birds referred 
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to are too small for incubation l\y a cuckoo. It is not till after 
the brood are advanced in growth that the nests are pressed 
out beyond their original sliape, and the rightful brood smothered 
and cast out. Much has been said of the manner in which this 
is effected, but it appears to.be merely done from that instinct 
to keep their nests clean which is common to all nestling birds^ 
and their brood are obliged to give way to the law of the strongest. 
8ome suppose that the cuckoo cannot build a nest; others, that 
its Ibrniation or habits are not suitable for incubation. 1 he 
Bisliopof Norwich says on this subject: ‘‘ Is it because, alone 
of all the feathered race, it is without those Tiffections in every 
other specie's ?’’ Here is a small mistake, for Mr. James Wilson 
mentions the cow-bunting of America, that leaves the care of 
its eggs to other birds. 

Connect^'d with this subject, Mr. Mudie observes : The 

cuckoos have, in common with many other birds that feed and 
nidify in trees, a habit of jerking a twig of a neighbouring tree, 
uhile of that which they hover on or enter not a leaf stirs.’’ 
M liat Jan tiiis mean ? Does the bird get hold of aj)ranch of 
another tree that may hajipen to reach in among those of the 
tree on which it enters ? If so, it is curious indeed. 

'riie time is come for the cuckoo’s arrival among us ; and I 
shall be glad if these remarks lead others to make further en- 
(juiry into its hal)its. 

Cosscy Gardens^ April 27. 1812, 


Art. VI. Remarkable Insfancc of Inslincl in ihe Fli/calcher. By 
John Dunlop. 

In the month of August, 184-1, the following remarkable in- 
stance ol' the natural instinct, or reason, possessed by birds, • 
came under my observation. I had for .v)me days observed a 
pair of flyca/chers feeding their young, which were generally 
perched upon the dead bough of a Crata'^gus Oxyacfintha. 
Their attachment to this branch induced me to examine it, 
when, to 1113^ astonishment, I found upwards of a dozen of 
Bombus tenjjstris thruj^t upon tlie spines as securely as if done 
by the hand of man. Some were living, others were dead and 
partly devoured, which solved the mastery. I careful I3" removed 
the bees, on purpose to watch the process of the birds in 
placing them there, and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing them 
catch them upon the wing, cany them direct to the branch, 
and thrust them upon the sj^nes in •the manner described. 
What was still more singular is, that the spines were forced 
through the most vital part, as you will see by the specimens I 
have "sent you. The shyness of the birds put it out of my power 
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to detect the young ones feeding upon them ; but all those 
which they had partly devoured showed that they were aware 
of the danger of the sting, for they only eat out the pulpy j>art 
of the abdomen. Is it not reason or something very like it, that 
the parents should place the bees upon the spines of a tree to 
deprive them of life, no doubt aware of the danger their young 
might sustain if they fed them upon the living insects, as is their 
usual habit; and also should choose a dead branch to suit their 
purpose, on account of the hardness of the spines. I send you 
these observations as an example how a fact involving an interest- 
ing speculation as to the mental faculties of these birds might be 
within the reach of every one who w'ould only pause to observe. 

Pcigham Place^ March 20. 184-2. 


Art. VII. The Principles of Gardening phijsiologicallij considered. 

By G. Hegel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Gatioi Zviiiuig.) 

{Continued from p. 1 {)9. ) 

I. On the Propagation of Plants — eontinued, 

3, THE PRACTICAL METHOD oi- PROPAGATING RY BUDS. Written ill con- 
junction \>ith my colleague A. Braiicr. 

The last section treated of the various parts that proceed 
from the bud, and thereby showed that most of these are of 
unlimited formation, and that the normtd bud can only be 
brought to complete developement by art. The present section 
shall therefore treat principally of the general principles to be 
followed in propagating by the normal bud, and of its pecu- 
liarities, and will conclude with a short notice of the bulb and 
tubercle formations. For this purpose I engaged the assistance 
of A. Brauer, as he \iot only has the experience of propagating 
in this garden, but superintended that department two years in 
the establishment of M. Haage, jun., and by his means we have 
collected much valuable' information, which we now offer to the 
public. 

Propagation by buds is of as great importance in gardening 
as that by seed ; and although it is often attended with greater 
difficulties than the latter, yet it may be asserted, that almost 
all the plants that have been discovered can be abundantly pro- 
pagated by the one way or the other. Propagation by buds is 
of the greatest importance to our greenhouse plants, as many 
of them either do not ppoduce seed at all, or they are only ca- 
pable of doing so w^hen the plants are old, and before they have 
attained that period they frequently perish. Also, as the species 
is generally only propagated by seed, and the bud continues 
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the individual with nil its imperfections, metamorphoses, and pe- 
culiarities, it follows that by this means only can we procure 
so great a variety of our favourite ornamental plants. There 
are besides many annuals which rarely bear seed, and can by 
propagation of the bud be. preserved to our gardens: such,^ 
reared in the autumn, can be stripped of their young shoots in 
winter; and, !)y continuing this practice, the most valuable can 
be in no danger of being annihilated. The beautiful Tropoe'o- 
lum M()ritz/r>«?/7« may be reckoned among those that have been 
preserved in this manner. 

llie most usual method of propagating ift*this manner is by 
a shoot on which are several buds, which is called propagation 
by division ; and other methods are by single buds detached 
from the stem in various ways, or even by leaves on which ad- 
ventitioiN bud*^ have been formed. Die parts to be propagated 
are divided into two ; viz. those whicli, when put in the earth, 
j^rodiice roots, and those w hich are left somewhat out of the soil, 
and which produce shoots by the developement of buds. 

a. Propagation hy Cuttings and Payers. 

Success in this manner of propagating depends upon many 
circumstances, all of which must be attended to if you expect 
favourable results to follow. Attention must be paid, in the first 
place, to the soil to see that It contains a propcTrtionate mixture, 
the state of the air, and the necessary degree of he:U rrul moist- 
ure in both lliese elements, the time of year in which the cut- 
tings are made, tlic cut itself, and the nature of the cuttings. 
We will make it our study to unfold as clearly as possible the 
general established principles, and will illustrate them as much 
as possible by examples, and by reference to physiological rules ; 
at the same time wp must confess, that, however great our exer- 
tions may be to render the whole as clear as w^e can, a practice* 
of several years’ duration is necessary for a successful application 
of these principles. It is well known to those who have had 
mqch practice in propagating, that, with cuttings which are 
difficult to strike, the*smallest deviation from the established 
principles is sufficient to produce an unsuccessful result of the 
operation, wjiile, on the contrary, an opposite practice had al-* 
ways been attended with success. A sufficient acquaintance wdth 
all the variations of the locality, and also a careful trial of all 
the necessary directions proposed, are the chief recjuisites for a 
successful result in propagation. 

Cuttings evince a very striking dilFerence with res^pect to their 
powei» of nuiking root?. SoHie of tl^em, tor instance, put out 
roots with the utmost ease, under all circumstances; others, again, 
under certain conditions; wliile others j)roduce them w'ith iliffi- 
culty, untler very limited conditions. In general it may be 
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observed, that most plants which have a rapid and luxuriant 
vegetation, and whose wood contains much pith, and is therefore 
not firm, are easily propagated by cuttings ; such, for example, 
as a great number of our hothouse plants, shrubs, and annuals 
at certain periods, and many of our soft-leaved greenhouse 
plants, such as pelargoniums, salvias, petunias, nierembergias, 
iuchsias, and the different species of calceolarias and verbenas; 
among which but few have evergreen leaves, such as our com- 
mon myrtle. Cuttings, on the contrary, of trees and shrubs 
that have hard wood, and generally wdth evergreen leaves, and 
a slow and tardy* growth, strike with more difiiculty ; such as 
Banks//?, Dryandiv/, Aehc\i\^ Ardisia, Casnarina, /^aiirus, Camel- 
l/«,i^inus, Scott/r/, and the different speciesof Quercus, with many 
others. This is, however, by no means a rule without excep- 
tion, as in many genera one species grows easily, and another 
with difficulty ; and there are also many with soil wood which 
easily rot on the surface of the cut, or tlrop their leaves, &c. 

As soon as the cutting is separated from the parent plant and 
put into the earth, it begins to receive the crude nourishing sap 
through tfie cut (Schnittwunde), As the vessels have been in- 
jured in making the cut, the nourishing saj) no longer ascends 
by endosmosis in the woody b©dy, but the buds and leaves on 
the cutting act by the evaporating process (\"ei(lunslungs Pro- 
gress) somewhat-.like a pump (as M. Meyeii so emphatically ex- 
presses it), and thus draw the sap upwards to the buds and 
leaves, where it becomes formation sap, and, returning in the 
inner bark, comes out at tlie cut, where it becomes hardened, 
and forms a pareiichymatised cellular tissue, which by degrees 
frequently covers the whole surface of the cut, and produces the 
callus formation. 

The callus continues to grow larger and thicker till the buds 
, on the cutting begin to unfold themselves; and when it has 
attained a considerable size it supplies the place of roots, as it 
imbibes the crude nourishing sap and conveys it to the woody 
body. The develo})ement of the bud })roduces a transformation 
in the deposited nourishing saj) in the ^cutting, which is })artly 
used in effecting the developemcnt of the young shoot, and })artly 
' ip aiding the increased vital action, and is again returned by 
means of the inner bark. The young callosity is thus formed 
on the cutting, and also the formation of the root in close con- 
nexion with it, which always has its rise in the former and 
proceeds from it. 

The root, therefore, generally conies out at the base of the 
low est node on the side otthe bud, and vv^hen the cut is projierly 
made it comes out immediately above it ; or it comes out in a 
similar manner frohi all the nodes which are under the soil, as 
may be seen in the closely leaved plants, such as. K'pacris, 
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iiricn, Brunm, and those plants which easily make roots. In the 
latter the roots even sometimes proceed from the internode. 

To these may be added herbaceous plants, or those that have 
a soft wood and are of rapid growth, which easily and quickly 
produce the root formation ; .and, as these have a nuich more 
intense vital action than hard-wooded trees and shrubs, they 
imbibe the nourishing sap much more quickly and form the callul; 
more easily; and, as they are almost continually growing from the 
beginning of spring till late in the autumn, they are, therefore, 
fit at almost every season of the year to form a young woody 
layer, and more capable of producing the roc1:s which proceed 
from it; conse(|Ucnlly, they are not so long exposed to accidents 
as those w’hieh are slow in forming their roots, and before that 
period IVequenlly perish. 

The nu'st suiiable time for making cnltings is therefore after 
a period ol‘ rest, when new' shoots begin to sl’ow themselves, 
and w'hen the plant is in possession of its greatest activity. This 
time is in March and April for plants that recjuire a cold tem- 
perature; lor those that require greater heat the cuttings must 
be made somewhat earlier, as practical experience has fully 
proved. The second shoot makes its apj)earance in the months 
of June and July, but is not in a fit state lor pro})agation, 
because the strength of the plant has been idready exiiausted 
by the first shoot. 

With regard to the time of }ear, these luiKiamenfal prin- 
ciples can be only but very vaguely fixed, as the time must 
more particularly be chosen when the new' shoot begins, and this 
varies very much according to the diflerent zones iVom which 
the plants come. Tliose that easily produce roots, which we 
have taken less into consideration, may be made into cuttings 
almost all the year through. ]\Iany of these, such as the spe- 
cies of Calceolaria, Telargbnium, Fuchs/V/, and ^Vdvia, were, for^ 
instance, in this garden, made into cuttings in the latter end of 
August and the l)egimiing of September, anti put in a mode- 
rately warm hotbed, where they made roots before the frost 
set in, so tliat a part oftthe old plant w'ould be cut away. 

The first two genera, with a few exceptions, such as Calceo- 
laria nivea, Pelargonium tricolor, ^<tc., should have their cuttings, 
placed in quite a cold bed, giving it air from the beginning, at 
least during the night. Although they will make roots more 
slowly, they will be more certain ; and, on account of their 
steady and firm growth, they will be more cnabletl to pass the 
winter in a bouse that is perfectly cold, or, like the calceolarias, 
in a pit protL*cted from file fro>t. 

In })ropagating those plants that are difticidt to make root, 
we must be very careful that the cuttings Sre kept in such a 
condition ^bnt they mav be Iresli and healthy at the time the root 

s t 
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formation takes place; also that the vital activity is hastened, 
so that they may be capable of a quicker absorption of the 
nourishing matter, as by this means the root formation will rro on 
more quickly ; and, finally, the most suitable soil should be 
chosen, and the cut made with the greatest care, as all these 
particulars greatly contribute to the success of‘ the cutting. 

(TV) he continued,) 


Art. VITI. The Ijnnd scape-Gardenino of F.L. von Schell o/ Munich, 

Translated from the German for the ‘‘Gardener’s Magazine.” 

( Contin ucd front p. 5 ^ 1 0 . ) 

XIV. On excavating IjaLea, 

1. These liquid mirrors, which appear so ex«tremely beautiful 
in the landscape, cannot be otlierwise than acceptable in 
pleasure-grounds. Besides their intrinsic value in the landscape, 
they communicate life and animation to nature. The sun, the 
moon, the lowering sky covered with dark clouds, the trees and 
shrubs overhanging their banks, with the company walking on 
their shores, are depicted every day in a new fbnn in their 
waves; they impart novelty to the picture, and are of infinite 
value as objects of imitation by art. 

In fine sumnif^r days pleasure-boats, full of gay company, float 
on their smooth surlkce, delightful harmony resounds from the 
islands, where the sylvan choristers unite their voices ; and the 
moon is reflected in this picture of repose with solemn splen- 
dour. 

In the season when nature is stripped of her charms, when she 
appears in an entirely diflerent, naked, and forlorn condition, 
and is but little visited, lakes, whicli are then covered with a 
smootli surface of ice, invite us to gymnastic exercises. Active 
young people glide happy and cheerful on skates and sledges 
over the crystal surface, and recall mirth and life where both 
had for a time been suspended. 

2. When lakes of this sort are to be ij'aade in gardens, hollow 
rather than elevated spots should be selected, and also not too 
i^egr the dwelling-house, on account of tj^e damp ; neither should 
they be dug too deep, as has been already mentioned, that they 
may not present the slightest danger, nor occasion feaj-, which, 
in pleasure-grounds where children are permitted to stroll, and 
where in summer exercise is taken in boats, aiul in winter on 
skates on the ice, should be carefully avoided. 

The bed of the lake sjiould, thcrefoiij, be holhywed out <)f a 
concave form, that is, it must slope gradually from the sides, 
becoming dee})er towards the middle, and never sinking ab- 
ruptly, so that, if any one should fall in, he might qasily wade 
out again. Excavating a lake is generally performed by piece- 
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work. It is a good plan to dig through the middle of the lake 
first, that is, to form an empty space of about 30 ft. wide, so that 
the carts may have plenty of room ; and to distinctly mark 
out the concave line the bed is to assume. This sort of excava- 
tion has much resemblance tq the excavation of valleys ; only, 
in this case, it is not necessary to give any other than the usual’ 
concave form to the bed, which is under water, with the proper 
depth, declining towards* the outlet. 

When unsiglitly bogs or hollow's have been filled up with the 
earth, and lawns or plantations improved, the remainder may be 
made use of in raising hills in suitable situaticti^. 

3. Besides the usual sluices composed of boards, which are 
raised and lowered by means of rollers, there is a much more 
simple construction, composed of movable rectangular pieces of 
wood, laid one upon another in grooves in pillars, by means of 
which the water is retained or let offl This very old invention, 
on account of its particular simplicity and usefulness, and because 
it is not visible in pleasure-grounds, and consequently cannot 
prove a disagreeable object, 1 will explain to the modern artist, 
who may chance not to be acquainted with it. 

In the spot where a sluice is to be constructed, a paved bed 
must be made for the water, so that it may neither undermine 
tlie sides nor the posts of the sluice, nor become very deep, nor 
cause any other damage. At the same time, the, two posts of the 
sluice, either made of stone or of oak, must be set up from ten 
to twenty feet apart, according to the required space or opening. 
On the inner sides of these posts grooves must be cut, which 
may be about G in. w ide and 5 in. deep ; and in lliese the sluice- 
boards (stauluilzer) are to be laid. 

These two pillars or posts must be united by a horizontal 
beam, on which the first sluice-board may be firmly laid. 
When the grooves in the pillars are six inches wide, the boards, 
may be 5 in. thick, to allow' room for them to play, and from 6 in. 
to 7 in. deep. They may also be made as thick as they are deep ; 
this only depends on their length, because at the same time care 
muk be taken that the^ are not too heavy, that they may be 
easily laid in, and easily taken out again. 

If, for example, the, space between the pillars is ]0ft. (Jlie • 
depth of the groove included), the boards should only be 9 ft. 1 0 in. 
long, to allow them sufficient room to play in the groove, and 
that they may not be in danger of slicking when being taken out 
or put in. Each ol* these boards, the number of w hich is deter- 
mined by the height of the water, must be provided at each end 
with a.round*}ilug (either of \j'ood orpf iron), projecting hori- 
zontally G in. on each side, so that it may be taken hold of with 
the hand or any instrument; and by means*of these plugs the 
board may be taken out and pul in again. By means of these 
boards, whi^h are laid quite simjily close over each other in 
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the grooves of the pillars, so that scarcely any water can run 
through, if they fit exactly, a lake or pond may be dammed up 
to any required height, and again let out. For example, as 
many pieces of wood of the same size are laid in as will reach to 
the top of the lake or pond ; and when it happens that the last 
board is either too high or too low, a particular board may be 
made for this contingency, and laid on at the top. 

Experience has sulliciently proved the utility of these con- 
structions, which are in general use in the neighbourhood of 
Munich ; so that I can recommend them with all confidence, 
as they are not so expensive as the common sluices, and, as I 
have said, cause no unsightly appearance in pleasure-grounds. 
When they are used, no building, roller, chain, or lever is seen 
above the water, nor any clumsy sluice-board in chains in the 
air. A sluice of this sort may be so contrived as not to be seen 
at all, for it is suflicient if the pillars in which the boards are laid 
project at most only from 4- in. to 6 in. over the water at its greatest 
height, which can scarcely be observed. In letting off the water, 
the boards which are taken out may be concealed in the bushes. 

In the Royal English Garden at Munich, a waterfall 89 ft, 
broad was made at my suggestion, and the sort of sluices de- 
scribed above made use of at" fivi* diiferent outlets, because the 
uj)per and lower brooks at that spot recjuired to be laid dry 
once or twice in the year. The rocks forming these waterfalls 
were thrown about in natural masses before these outlets and 
before the pillars, and the latter entirely concealed by them. 
Not the least part of this artificial sluice is perceptible ; aiul the 
tops of the posts, which rise about 9 in. above the surface of 
the w'ater, are so contrived that they resemble the rocks. "J'he 
five outlets from the left to the right have the following breadth : 
viz. 9 ft.. II ft., 14 ft,, 21 ft., and 29 ft.; the two posts at the broad 
outlet are 4 ft. square, and the others 3 ft. Sin. At the influx 
into the lake the landscapc-gardt ner should endeavour, when it 
is possible, to niake a striking waterfall. 

On maihig Ponds^ 

4. In making ponds we ju’oceed nearly in the same way as for 
K.kes. The banks should also gradually slope under the surface 
of the water, and the bed should sloj)e towarils the outlet, so 
that it may be laid dry whcr» recjuired, like that of lakes. But 
as the banks of the ponds should be raised 8, 4, or 5 feet, for 
the sake of the effect of overhanging shrubs, this should be j)er- 
formed here and there with masses of rock, which w^ould prevent 
the danger of the earth faMing in. 

The spaces between the rocks may be left, as in lakes, in 
gentle slopes, whicli will create agreeable contrasts, and may 
sometimes only be covered with turfi without any trees or 
shrubs. 
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As it often happens that these sheets of stagnant water are 
rendered foul by water plants and other objects, it is necessary, 
besides the frequent drawing off of the water, to keep a number 
of swans, because the water plants serve them for food, which 
their long necks enable them to bring up from the bottom and 
thus to extirpate entirely. 

XV. Gnieml Oh.'.rrvalions on* the Arrangement of Woods on a /arge Scale 
observed hi/ Nature. 

1. Nature has adorned our earth with so many examples of 
various woods, in so many difterent sitnatioifs* and under so 
many forms, that we can n(*ver be at a loss with those fine ex- 
amples and pic 'U res before us. 

iSornetii.ics she clothes the sides of the mountains with dense 
forests wliic!; th^‘ eye cannot })enetrate, and where eternal twi- 
light reigns ; sometimes she only crowns their highest peaks with 
bold masses of lofty trees, which, veiled in clouds, defy the storm ; 
sometimes her woods assume the character of sacred groves ; 
sometimes they appear in distinct masses or in single trees, 
which serve as a foreground to the landscape ; and she often 
accompanies streams and brooks with lightly scattered groups 
of slender alders and willows, and conceals and overshadows their 
banks with umbrageous aiul dark forests. She overhangs steep 
rocks w'itli ivy (/7odora //elix), the virgin’s bowser (^’lemalis 
Vitalba), the honeysuckle (Lonicer<7 Periclynienum am’ Hipri- 
Iblium), the braml)le and the raspberry (/A'lbus frutiebsus and 
icljr'us), with tlie w’ild rose (/fbsa spinosissima and villbsa), wuth 
the berberry [Bc)J)cris vulgaris), aiul with many other shrubs: 
or she produces from the unattainable clefts and Hssures of the 
rocks, at iearl’iil heights and over abrupt })recipices, tlie fir 
(/'^inus y/'bies), the maple (^/'cer y^latanbides and Pseudo- /-^la- 
tanns), the birch (/ietula alba), the mountain ash (iSorbus 
aucupjiria), the hawthorn (CVatm'gus -^Via), 8:c., shooting 
boldly up into the air and clothed in a luxuriant green. Ihit 
^ Nature does not plant, she only scatters seeds or causes roots to 
be developed; thus she* covers districts, miles in length, with 
oaks, beech, maple, birch, or fir woods, and only prevents a par- 
ticular sort of tree iVom spreading further when the situation •ojj 
soil adapted to it begins to fail, and becomes more favourable 
lor another sort of tree. Thus arise those large masses of wood 
in nature, which have an exj)ression as bold as it is harmonious, 
because they are mostly composed of one sort ol tree. 

2. Nevertheless, we see in those ancient natural forests which 
I here ^dlude*t(), and t(^ which man has not yet applied his 
art, that when they consist chiefly of oaks or any other sort 
of tree, other kinds also frequently occupy considerable spaces 
in their iiUcrior, producing the most agreeable contrasts and 
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interesting effects, and these trees have sprung into existence in 
the manner just mentioned. 

3 , As nature thus provides for every different sort of tree 
by giving to each its proper situation and soil, it consequently 
follows that when these requisites entirely fail the oak forest 
must end, and that at this spot those great transitions of the 
forests from one sort of tree to another must lake place in 
which nature displays so much variety and attraction. 

Transitions of natural Woods, 

4<. Nature does not withdraw all at once from the oak or 
beech tree the soil suited to its growth, therefore it does not 
cease suddenly to extend itself. Before, and at the spot where 
the transition to another tree takes place, we see large distinct 
masses of the wood about to end separated from the main body 
by small spaces; these masses become smaller and smaller, and 
finally appear in groups and then in single trees, sometimes on 
waste pieces of ground and far apart from their fellows, and 
thus end by degrees. 

5. In the same imperceptible manner that the great forest 
ceases, the new one begins by filling up the small spaces left by 
the old wood with single trees of the new species ; and, as these 
spaces become enlarged, the sort of tree continues to spread till 
it finally becomes the prevailing wood. 

6. Thus Nature proceeds, her transitions from one wood to 
another are imperceptible, without showing a line of demarca- 
tion, and without our being able to say. Here they separate. 
Their transition is a delicate network harmoniously united, in 
which form is added to form in picturesque order, melting into 
each other, and at the same time displaying their delightful 
variety of colour. 

7. This picturesque keeping, these beautiful forms and out- 
lines of all sorts which nature displays, can be best judged of 
from an elevated situation. Thence are seen the different 
forests trenching on each other without confusion, and the* 
oak, beech, birch, and fir forests distinctly developed in grand 
magnificent masses ; and liow one sort of tree imperceptibly 
gives place to another, both being so harmoniousiy united, and 
interwoven with each other, that not the slightest trace of a 
particular definite line of separation can be discovered, because 
no line of the sort exists in the ancient forests of nature. It is 
only in those woods produced by the industry of man, and 
which are often made in geometrical forms, that we see liarsh 
boundary lines, which also not unfrccjuently proceed in a straight 
direction. 


(7o he continued,') 
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Art. TX. On the relative Value of the Larch and Silver Fir. 

By H. H. Maiue Witham. 

(From the Scotsman,) 

Having been interested by some recent experiments made by 
my friend Mr. Salvin of (Jroxdale, in the county of Durham, ^ 
upon the respective strength or toughness of the larch (Z.arix) 
and silver fir (/^icea), I thought it proper to visit tliose lo- 
calities where I might see these trees in the greatest perfection: 
1 st. to enable me to compare their respective growths in a 
given number of years ; and, 2dl3^, to ascerthfn whether any 
experiment had already been made by those who had been 
mainly instrumental in the introduction of these valuable coni- 
ferous trees. In the plantations of Dupplin, Dunkeld, Monzie, 
and other localities highly worthy the attention of all planters, 

I have invariably found that the silver fir greatly exceeded in 
growth the larch, which will be satisfactorily proved by the fol- 
low’ing m'^asurements, taken with great accuracj\ After a good 
deal of enquiry, I could not find that any pains hacLhitherto 
beer, taken by the proprietors of these plantations to find out 
the relative stiength of these species of wood. It may not be 
amiss, therefore, to call the attention of the owners of plant- 
ations to the advantages the silver fir holds out, w^hich are so 
considerable as to render them an object of i»:^nortance in a 
national point of view. I therefore take the liberty t • com- 
municate a few facts and remarks upon the subject to the 
public through your journal. I am not without hope that they 
may induce other proprietors to make enquiries and experiments, 
the issue of w hich may probably be to remove tlue deep-rooted 
prejudice now' prevalent against the silver fir. 


Ti 'ces of the Pine T.ibe measured at Dupplin Castle, the seat 
of the Earl of Kinnoull, near Perth. 


ft. troin ground. 



1 4^. ftoin ground. 


Weymouth pine 


ft. in. 

7 10 

Scotch fir 


ft. in. 

- 9 3 

Larch 

- 

8 9 

Weymouth pine 

- 

- 8 1 

Larch 


8 3 ' 

Weymouth pine 

- 

- 8 3 

Larch 

- 

8 4 

Spruce fir 

- 

- 8 8 

Spruce fir - 


8 1 

Spruce fir 

- 

- L 

Larch - • 


8 9 

Scotch fir 

- 

- 10 3 

Silver firs, as follows : — 

2 ft. from ground. 4 ft. from ground. 

2 ft from ground. 

4 ft. from ground. 

ft. in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft, in. 

ft. 

in. 

17 2 

14 

7 

15 10 

13 

3 

U 5 

12 

0 

15 8 

13 

4 

14 6 • 

li^. 

3 

15 0 

13 

11 

* 13 9 

12 

1 • 

f4 3 

12 

0 

15 9 

13 

5 

% 




These trees were all planted at the same time, and are supposed to be 
about 105 years old. 
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Trees measured at Dunkeld, the seat of His Grace the Duke 

of Atholl. 

The two celebrated larches planted 1737, or 102 years old: — 


£ ft. firom 

4 ft. from 

2 ft. from 

4 ft. from 

ground. 

ground. 

ground. 

ground. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

1st Larch - 16 3 

13 9 

2d Larch - 14 2 

12 5 

Other larches in great 
average. 

numbers, 

2 ft. from ground, 8 ft. 11 in. 

on an 

2 ft. from 

4 ft. from 

2 ft. from 

4 ft. from 

ground. 

ground. 

ground. 

ground. 

ft in. 

ft. 

ft. in. 

ft. 

Scotch fir - 1 1 4 

10 10 

1 Scotch fir - 10 1 

9 % 

Trees measured at Monzie, the residence of A. Campbell 

2 ft from ground. 4 ft from ground. 

It. in ft. in. 

, Esq. 

Silver fir 

. 10 

G - 9 4 


2 ft. from 

4 ft from 

2 ft from 

4 ft. from 

ground. 

ground 

ground 

ground 

ft in 

It. in. 

1 ft. in 

ft in 

Larch - - 10 G 

- S G 

1 Larch - - 1.3 3 

11 8 

Larch - - 10 7 

- 8 11 

! Larch - - 10 8 

14 7 


This tr 9 e s[)rcads 14 yards from the stem each \va\, and all of the above 
are nearly 100 feet hi^h. The measurement of the last larch at 2 ft. from 
the i-roiind, owing to its projecting roots, is greatly increased in cirennu 
fercncc. 

The above measurements leave no doubt that the growth of 
the silver fir ,i.s more rapid than that of any coniferous tree 
liitherto introduced into this country. 

The trees above measured (with the exception of the two 
celebrated Dunkeld larches) are supposed to be about 105 years 
old. 

1 shall now proceed to give you the result of three experiments 
tried by my friend Mr. Salvin, to prove the superior strenglli or 
toughness of the silver fir in comparison with the larch. 

The first experiment was made in Nov'ember 1838, and the 
silver fir sustained a weight of 17 stone more than the larch 
before it broke. 

In the second experiment the silver fir and larch were 15 ft 
2 in. long each, and each 25 years old, Both ti ees were .sevei 
months under cover, and were, as near as possible, of the same 
dimensions; the silver fir sustained 37 stone, and the larch 
25 stone: difference in favour of the silver fir, 12’ stone. 

In the third experiment, the larch and silver fir were both 
cut and tried in a green state, 12 ft. long, 25 years old, and of 
the same dimensions. The silver fir sustained 64 stone 5 lb., and 
the larch 45 stone 5 lb.: difference in favour of the silver fir, 
19 stone. 

These experiments were made in the presence of five re- 
spectable and experienced woodmen. 

Lariington^ July 5. 1839. 
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Art. X. Remarks on Flower •Baskets, and the Construction of 
Basketivork Edgings in Flower-Gardens. By N. M. T. 

As the votaries of Flora are now about to fill their baskets witli 
her choicest productions, perjmps the following remarks may 
afford, to some, a hint upon the subject. About the propriety 
of introducing baskets, or edgings of basketwork, into the land- 
scape, ^‘doctors disagree’*; but it is enough for the present 
purpose to say that, when judiciously managed, I think them 
desirable; not alto - ther on account of the variety they create, 
’or their oni;' nent . character, but also for theh* real or fancied 
usefulness: Ji is liu^ that causes them so generally to harmonise 
with our notions rf propriety; the objects they protect being so 
utterly helpless that they demand a scemhig protection, even on 
the j)lacid l)o.som of an English lawn. Mucli taste is no doubt re- 
quisite to produce a good effect, as it is necessary that they should 
be suited to j)]ace and ciu umstances, to avoid outraging the real 
or asjsuu d chaiacter tlie scene may possess; and, even all this 
guarded against, it is also necessary to “ suit the basket to tlie 
llo\\ ers, and the flowers to the basket,” and this with the baskets 
generally in use is no easy task. Tiiey, so far as regards dimen- 
sions, are definite ; the objects they surround subject to endless 
mutation: so that, at one time, instead of a basket of flowers, 
we have only flowers in a baskei, and, at a more iadv:'?H*ed stage, 
an overgrown disprojiortioned mass, t herefore, after c«I! that 
has been urged against them, unattached materials arc best 
suited to most purposes, as they may be contracted or expanded 
at pleasure ; may be continued to form one basket, or divided 
into half a dozen. When properly placed, they are equally 
good-looking with those of the ordinary construction and more 
durable ; and, perhajis, their greatest recommendation is the 
small space they occilpy when not in use. 

Being so far preferable, the next concern is to know how 
fitting materials may be procured at least expense. It is true 
tliat tliere are cast-iron edgings, of different patterns, in use for 
*such* purposes, but they, are easily displaced (an objection that 
does not apply to those about to be recommended), and look 
bad when in that condition, and, besides, are so clumsy, thi\^ 
they have moPe the air of a prison-house than of an elegant sup- 
port. It is scarcely possible to conceive anything more unpleas- 
ing than a gracile flower peeping through a grating strong 
enough for a fence against cattle ; the fairest flowers of creation 
through the bars of a nunnery perhaps excepted. A stake, to 
appear approjTi'iate, onghiL neither to b§ so slender as to seem 
bending beneath its burden, nor so clumsy as to make the object 
it supports more dejiendent than it really is? upon this prin- 
ciple I would construct edgings of basketwork ; and common 
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wire furnishes materials in abundance for all purposes, and may 
be worked into any figure or device the taste or whim of the 
applier may direct. Subjoined are forms 18, 19, 20.), which 



Fig. 18. Fig. in. Fig. CO. 


may be used as in the accompanying sketches (^gs. 21. to 26.), 
or, upon the sahle principle, varied ad injinilarn. I have no 
claim whatever to anything like invention in the matter; I have 



Fig. 21. Fig 22. 


seen them frequently used, and have used them with advantage, 
and do not doubt that, were they generally known, they vvouhl 
be more common. When they are taken up for the season, 



Fig. 23. Fig 24. 

they ought to be well cleaned and painted before they are put 
by. They are too often left to corrode until a few days before 
they are wanted in spring : this ought not to be, as their dura- 



Fig. 25. Fig. 20. 


bility greatly depends on using proper precaution. Each ol 
these pieces, I ft. in breadth, and made of good strong wire, 
costs about 2d. 

i may fill the remaining corner of my paper' by observing 
that single-stemmed specimens of choice trees or shrubs, planted 
where they are surrounded by grass, often (after all reasonable 
care has been taken) suffer severe injury, by the bark at the 
collar being cut through by the scythe while cutting the grass. 
There must either be a risk of this takhig place, or a portion of 
the surrounding grass left to be removed by safer means, at a 
great sacrifice of t?me. To guard against these evils, something 
more than seeming protection is necessary ; and a piece of sheet 
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lead, an inch or two in breadth (or more, should the largeness 
of the specimen, or other circumstances, require it), folded round 
the stem, or two pieces, the one overlapping the other, will most 
effectually afford this ; while it is unobjectionable, or, in fact, 
imperceptible, as regards appearance, doing no injury whatever 
to the tree, which is able to* unroll the lead as its growth may- 
demand more space. With such protectors, the grass may be 
cut dose to the stems -without the possibility of injuring the 
plant, or even the edge of the scythe, should it come in contact 
with the lead. When the trees are surrounded by, or rather 
stand in a circle of, dug earth, such protection is not required ; 
and this digging or * forking of the ground round young and 
newly planted trees greatly accelerates their growth, an object 
for which appearances ought to be for a time disregarded ; but 
the dug patch ought to be done away with when the growth of 
the tree is established. Such patches may be allowable in highly 
wrought or avowedly arti/icial scenery; but, in my opinion, they 
are inadmissible in that which professes to be natural. 

Folh^oue^ April 2. 1842. 


Art. XL On the Construction of Fruit Corridors for the Culture 
of the more delicate Fruit Trees, By Alexander Forsyth. 

There is perhaps no branch in the whole round of gardening so 
universally admired, or so seldom attained, as a Complete fruit- 
garden. A peach tree in blossom or in fruit is not surpassed 
by any plant whatever in beauty, not to speak of its value as sup- 
plying fruit for the dessert; and nothing rivets the attention of 
the natives of the nortlierii counties more, when they come to 
London, tfian seeing the peach do so well on the bare south wall, 
without glass or flues. Nothing, in my opinion, looks more** 
truly inviting, or shows good management Letter, than a fine old 
kitchen-garden with a complete set of fruit trees on the walls, 

, healthy and heavily laden >^'ith their fruits ; and as very few 
families have a full supply, and as by far the greater number 
could use ten times as much as they can grow, I regret to see so 
little attentioq turned to4his truly desirable department. Naw% * 
in planting trees, or, indeed, any other plants that we wish to 
perfect their fruits, it is necessary to give them every encourage- 
ment w’e can ; if, therefore, they are natives of milder regions 
than our own, it becomes necessary to make up by art the 
natural deficiencies of our more northefn climate. The manner 
in which this deficiency is to. be made up, and the w^ays and 
means necessary thereto, form the object of thje present paper. 

Now, it will be readily granted that the main supply of light 
3d 8er. — 18J2. V. t 
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and heat comes from the south, or at any rate from that iuilf of 
the compass southward of east and west; the little that comes 
from the other half I am content to lose, in order the more effec- 
tually to secure the services of the main supply : therefore, in 
place of the present plain south wall, I would beg leave to 
introduce a sort of shelter, such' as is used at the railway sta- 
tions, and which I may term the fruit corridor, being a row of 
high pillars in front of a low south wall, with a substantial lean- 
to* roof, and the inside nicely lath and plastered ; along the 
centre of the border thus roofed stand the trees or plants, and 
the trellis on wjiych they are trained. It will easily be seen, • 
therefore, that the fruit border is thus roofed from the effects of 
frost and chilling rains, and thereby converted, if not into a 
hotbed, at least into a warm bed, warmer than the other beds in 
the garden that are left to the mercy of the elements ; this, 
then, is one point of immense importance already gained over 
common walls. 

Our sharpest cutting winds generally come from the northern 
half of the compass, that is to say, from tlic north-east and north- 
west ; and from these points also we have the torrents of cold 
rain, and the great body of the snow and hail, so injurious to 
the early blossoms. Now, when the north side is roofed, all 
these fall harmlessly beyond the tender blossoms, foliage, and 
fruit of the trees on the trellis, and the delicate spongioles in the 
the earth ; and these organs, be it remembered, are the most 
vital and vulnerable parts of the tree, therefore, the slightest 
protection to \hem is no mean point gained ; especially when 
the results of recent experiments with the fig and other trees are 
considered, which have perfectly convinced me that the excess 
of cold rain in our climate does more injury to our fruit trees 
than has ever been accredited to it, and is second only to our late 
spring frosts in robbing our orchards. l)y withholding water 
‘ from a fig plant in a pot, a person may, as it were, command it to 
fruit : for, after the plant has made about five leaves or joints of 
young wood, let the water be gradually withheld from it till 
the sap by exposure to the sun gets properly elaborated (which^ 
will be in four or five weeks, with plenty of sun and heat, and 
only just as much water as will keep the leaves from falling oflp or 
lUi’ning yellow), and it will not fail to show fruit in the axil of every 
leaf ; which fruits, of course, afterwards require the plant to be 
watered, and the ordinary treatment, to mature them. On the 
other hand, let any one give a fig plant always plenty of water, 
that is, let him keep the soil about his fig roots as moist as gar- 
den soil generally is in the open air in winter, and I warrant he 
will look in vain for anything but leaves on that fig tree. I 
mention the fig tree for the sake of the grossness of its habit, 
as any one may more readily convince themselves of the accuracy 
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of my statement by that than by more delicate fruit trees. 
Nevertheless, the argument holds equally good with fruit trees of 
all kinds. To this, as the root of the evil, may be referred the 
barrenness that ringing cures in the apple tree, and the gross- 
ness that root-pruning cures in all trees, by causing the sap 
to be more highly elaborated when the communication is inter-* 
cepted, than it is in other trees and branches whose vessels ar^ 
saturated with moisture of the worst kind, which they have been 
compelled, as it were, to suck up ; rain, perhaps, at a temperature 
of 33 °. W.iilst the leaves hang on the tree, they are constantly 
at work on it; there is no such thing in the laboratory of Nature 
as a drone: for if a leaf could be idle it must die, every leaf 
having a debtor and creditor account to make up for every mo- 
ment of its existence ; it draws from the air and earth, and elabo- 
rates and returns the same in different shapes substantial and 
aeriform. As it is therefore necessary to supply this set of organs 
with proner food, it must be very evident that frosty rain cannot 
be the uitable sauce to be taken with it ; and here lies the 
greatest blame in allowing it to fall in drenching torrents on the 
fruit border a.-, long as it happens to continue, insteacfof allow- 
ing the border a moderate quantity just when it wanted it, and 
tliat, too, at a mild temperature : and though I may be told that 
the border is well drained, and that the surplus water soon runs 
off* and never can stagnate, I maintain that the '•pfest course 
would be, 7 tot to let it nin otu 

In order to secure the expanded blossoms and newly set 
fruits from the deceitful frosts of April and even Ma}^, the 
keeping of the trees at night perfectly dry must be greatly in 
their favour. This is attained by the roof only ; and, as the wind 
is generally from the north in frosty weather, th^ fruit corridor 
will have one half less frosty wind at all times than the common 
wall ; and the grower w ho wishes to shut it out altogether may 
use rick cloths on lollers (see Gard. Chron. for a plan of pre-^* 
paring it waterproof) by night and duriTig storms, and roll 
them uj) at other times under the coping of the corridor, secur- 
ing <110111 there by loops of cord. I had used to roll up bunting 
in this manner under the coping of the peach walls at Alderley, 
Cheshire, and found it answer admirably and at little expense ; 
yet it yielded»little or no protection from rain to the leaves aifd 
blossoms, and none whatever to the roots in the border. 

The peach-growers in the northern counties have to struggle 
sorely and against the stream ; for the whole system of the tree 
is soft and watery from want of sun and dryness to elaborate and 
harden the proper juices, and thus bring it into a state fa- 
vourable to the reproduction Of its kiild. We may prune and 
train after all the various fashions, and anoint, with embrocations 
of all kinds, and we may waste fuel in flued walls to ripen the 
• T 2 
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wood, and all in vain ; for the trees must have their native warm 
earth and mild air better imitated than it is now, before they 
produce fruits as their ancestors did in the better country. As 
bottom heat is so very favourable to exotics of all kinds when 
properly applied, surely it needs little logic to* show that bottom 
cold must, on the contrary, be highly injurious; and the first 
grand stride in making our climate milder is, to endeavour, if 
possible, to get the elements under our control, by shutting 
out the foul weather and concentrating the fair. When it is 
taken into consideration that a fruit corridor with pillars of 
oak or even iron;* .and a roof of tile or slate, may be erected for 
the cost of a common south wall, and, in many instances for 
less ; that it will yield a delightful promenade when the trees are 
in blossom or in fruit; and that it will afford superior facility for 
keeping fruits late, by having blinds in front for netting them 
from birds, and, if necessary, by latticework shutters for pro- 
tecting them from thieves; I flatter myself that this system will 
be found to benefit the fruit-grower greatly. 

Let no one imagine that this is some airy flight of fancy which 
never haS" been, and never may be, realised, for I must be al- 
lowed to state that there have been corridors here for half-hardy 
shrubs these twenty years; and it is because their uses and 
capabilities for culture are not sufficiently known by either gen- 
tlemen or gardeners that I have troubled your readers with this 
paper on the subject. I must confess that I had no idea how much 
the south sunshine alone, and the shelter from the north storms, 
would accomplish in the way of flowers, before I experienced it 
here. 

I have known many a crop of melons lost by their running 
to leaf and not to flower-bud, from their roots being left at 
large to wander where they pleased, and from getting too much 
water; whilst plants from the same sowing, but confined and 
stunted in the nursing-pot, showed flower freely. The pine- 
apple is kept in a 'high temperature, and the soil is allowed 
to get very dry, to induce the plants to shol^ fruit ; and 
what does this amount to, but that liny elaborate more 
highly the sap in their half-succulent stems till it becomes 
rich enough to secrete the rudiments of a bud for the repro- 
duction of its kind? From the humble vine of the melon up 
to the wall tree, the same principle holds gt)od 5 and though the 
failure is often laid to other causes, I think, in a great many 
instances, I can show the source of the evil. Our heavy rains 
at such low temperatures as to be little belter than snow water, 
and our want of sunshine, produce in trees and other plants 
what are very properly termed watery shoots,” that is, long- 
jointed soft green wood, which seems to me to bear the same 
relation to the true w^ood of the tree as the milky fluid in green 
barley bears to the hard grain ; and, as we cannot create sun- 
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shine to elaborate such an amount of water into proper rich 
sap, we must endeavour to control the element that we have 
power over, and curtail in the first instance the water, so that it 
may bear a right proportion to our limited supply of sunshine. 

Earth being also under our control, the roots must not be 
allowed to run wild all over it, and be fed with any scraps or 
slops that may come in , their way, but be confined to a definite 
space, and kept in every respect under control as to quality of soil, 
drainage, and roofing; for, among other advantages that some 
vine borders possess (those of Sir Simon H. Clarke, for example), 
the roof of reed covers over the leaves and •flung is, perhaps, 
not the least essential, especially to the early ones. But to 
return to the wall trees: in order to make these tractable, I 
am convinced that a space of fruit border 12 ft. by 6 ft., and 
18 in. deep, is more than sufficient for a full-grown peach tree; 
which small space may be readily roofed as above described : 
and when the fruit border is placed on brick arches and con- 
fined by walls of the same, beveled to form a bed for the earth 
of the form of the frustum of a pyramid inverted, the seasons 
will have extremely little to do with the crop, as all the elements 
will be under control as much as in a stove, and it will be the 
fault of the conductors, and not of the climate of* any county in 
England, and even a great part of Scotland, if wall fruit be 
scarce any longer. • 

Alton 7brc6V.v, Easter Monday^ 18 12. 


Art. XII. On the Cidture of the Tomato^ or Love-Apple {Lyco- 
persicum esculentiiin), so as to insure a Crop in col(i Situations and 
dull XK)Ct Seasons. By C. B. 

Of this plant, which is a native of South America, and was.* 
introduced into this country in the year 1.596, there are three 
or four varieties, namely, the erylhrocarpum, or red-fruited ; 

, the chrysocarpum, or yellow-fruited ; and the leucocarpum, or 
white-fruited ; with a globe variety, &c. Of these, the red- 
fruited is held in the highest estimation, on account of its su- 
perior size and beauty. .It is cultivated extensively about Napl#s • 
and Rome, for the use of its fruit in sauces, stewing, and soups, 
and is one of the most common articles used in Italian cookeiy; 
it is likewise very much used in France, as well as in our own 
country, making an excellent sauce for fish, meat. Sic. It is 
cultivated to a considerable extent near London, there being 
scarcely a gentleman’s garden, either Jarge or small, in which 
the love-apple may not be found growing and bearing fruit in 
abundance ; although very often the fruit wilt not come to ma- 
turity in coJd situations and bad seasons, owing, in a great mea- 
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sore (as I suppose), to the seeds not being sown soon enough 
to allow the plants to acquire sufficient strength in the spring for 
turning out. The way that I cultivate mine is this. In the first 
week of December 1 sow a little new seed in a 82-sized pot, in 
light sandy soil, and place the pot upon a hot-water pipe where 
there is a nice gentle heat kept. When the plants get well up 
I move them to a shelf near the glass in a pine-stove, whence 
the air comes nearly upon them (being a hanging shelf that is 
placed at the back part of the house, nearly close to the roof). 
When they have made partly two rough leaves, I prick them 
out into pans abdtft 2 in. apart each way, placing them upon the 
pipes till struck, and then remove them to the shelf again till 
they become strong enough for potting one plant in a large 60- 
sized pot; and I afterwards shift them, so that their roots may 
not become matted in the pots, giving plenty of water in the 
spring. A little sheep-dung water sometimes greatly assists 
them. As the spring advances, they must be gradually hardened, 
previously to their being planted out. When the weather is 
warm enough, 1 plant them out against a south wall, if possible, 
particularly in a cold situation. 

I am aware that they are successfully grown near London, 
and in warm sandy soils, trained against palings and espaliers, 
and even will have fine fruit if allowed to run upon the ground 
like the vegetable marrow ; but my plan is for a cold situation, or 
a bad season. I do not like growing the lovea-pple between fruit 
trees, as they rob the ground of much of its nutriment, besides 
being inconvenient for my mode of ripening the fruit. 

Happening to have a south wall about 4 ft. high, running 
along my melon ground, I had a trench taken out about 3 ft. 
wide and 2^ ft. deep, and afterwards filled it up with good rich soil. 
When all is ready for planting, 1 take the soil out to receive the 
^plants at a distance of from 4 ft. to 5 fu apart, and put them in 
so as to allow a large hand-glass being put over each for a time. 
By growing the plants as large as possible before jilanting out, 
they have the advantage of the summer lor ripening their fruit. 
When the glasses are removed, I nail them to the wall, using 
large shreds, to allow plenty of room Ibr the stem to swell. In 
training they may either be nailed with an upright stem with- 
out stopping, and the side shoots horizontally, about 15 in. 
apart; or they may be trained fan-shape in the first instance, 
and afterwards perpendicularly at ft. distance, taking care to 
pinch out all laterals that may not be wanted, close to the stem, 
and not before a joint as frequently done (which causes great 
confusion, by making thp laterals grow stronger, and shade the 
fruit with the thick foliage produced by cutting), and retaining no 
shoot but the thrbe principals. In hot weather they should be 
duly supplied with water, giving them a little dung-i^vater occa- 
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sionally ; and about the middle of September they should have 
all the late fruit blossom and laterals (if any) taken quite away, 
and the leaders stopped, and sometimes by ending a leaf that may 
shade the fruit wi!l be of use. The shoots should be examined 
to see that tl»ey are secure, as the fruit now will begin to be 
heavy. WIk n this is all finished, I get a number of spare 
frame lights, and place ^tliem before the plants, securing the 
lights to the wjili by string, so that the wind cannot act upon 
them. If I have not lights enough, and the nights should be a 
little cold, I place sticks in a sloping direction against the walls, 
and cover the plants with mats every evening, •Uncovering them 
as soon as convenient in the morning. By this treatment I have 
had the fruit both very fine and early, and I scarcely need add 
that, daring the autumn, (here will be several gatherings of ripe 
fruit. 

You will be surprised to hear that there are gardeners, even 
in these days of cheap knowledge, who will not profit by the 
labours of others, either by reading or observing, but must go 
on in their own often obsolete way, yet such is the fact 4 for if 
any thing new and rather out ol the common way oe shown 
them in the shape of drawings, articles on culture, &c., they 
w'ill flatly tell you they are deceptions, and that they want no 

new-fangled systems.^’ Many gardeners that have seen my 
love-apple plants this year will say: ‘‘ Bless me, ’ you are pre- 
cious soon with the tomatoes. Why, they will be a great deal 
too soon,’’ &c. I say : « How so ? What time do you sow your 
seed ?” « Oh ! not before March or April/’ ‘‘ What sort of 
a crop had you last year.'^” I ask. Oh ! I got none, they 
did not ripen ; they were too late/’ So, you see, they show 
their own blindness. ‘‘ Well ! will you have a few plants 

Oh ! yes, I will take a few ; 1 begin to see you are right. 
Now, it is evident, by my neighbours’ own account, that my me- ^ 
thod is worth a trial; because last year ih^ had no fruit them- 
selves, and I had a good crop, and a few to spare to give away. 

I am sorry that some are so very sceptical, and think too mucli 
of flieir own ways ; to such I would say, “ Give things a fair 
trial, and prove before you condemn.” 

Aprils 1842. , • 


Art. XIII. Culture of the Cucumber, By N. M. T. 

Almost every person claiming to be a gardener has his cucum- 
ber bed in s-ome form.or other, wh§re he grows what he is 
generally pleased to call his own sort, after his own tashion ; 
most frequently in the old-fashioned dung^rame, which still 
holds, and, is likely to hold, its place, notwithstanding the deluge 

T 4 
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of substitutes and systems that annually profess to surpass this 
and all else. These systems, whatever may be their respective 
merits, are worse than useless to the generality of cultivators, 
as they usually require apparatus to carry them into effect too 
expensive for people of limited means ; and, whether they are 
better adapted for such as have the requisites at command, it is 
not for me to determine. Directions for these modes are so 
superabundant, that even a chapter upon the subject would be a 
work of supererogation, and in me of presumption : therefore, 
my remarks are designed solely for the use of non-professionals, 
for such as are siftgle-handed, or even for those who have other 
avocations, that render the attention requisite to produce cu- 
cumbers in March or April almost an impossibility. Such 
persons are often unjustly branded with neglect, and deprived 
of the rewards of mucli anxiety and attention, by circumstances 
for which they are not to blame, and over which they have no 
control. 

Numbers of men are engaged as gardener and groom ; that 
is, they are expected to perform properly the duties of groom, 
and after that to make the most of the garden that their time 
and abilities may admit. Such persons, having manure at 
command, are generally expected to grow cucumbers. It was 
the answer given by a very intelligent person of tliis class, to the 
question why he had given them up, that led me to pen these 
remarks ; and, as no one understands the difficulties of any 
station so thoroughly as he who has experienced them, I prefer 
giving the answer in his own words : 1 gave up growing 

them,” said he, “from finding success a mere matter of chance; 
and that my trouble was often in vain by the loss of my plants, 
even when upon the eve of cutting, and the loss occasioned by 
treatment beyond my power to remedy. I am often called 
^iiway for a whole day at an early part of the morning ; in such 
cases it is impossibltj to say what the day may turn out, and I 
must either leave my plants in darkness during my absence, or 
uncover them and give air at a time that is unseasonable. 
Should the day prove fine, there may not be much the matter; 
if otherwise, my plants are in little better condition than if they 
were growing in the open air. In a gloomy morning, if I leave 
them shut up, and sunshine follow', they are sure to get scorched ; 
and, in either case, loss and disappointment are sure to succeed.” 
Now, it is as a remedy for this that I detail the practice which I 
have followed during the past and present season ; and I see no 
reason why I should ever abandon it, as success is more certain 
by it than by that generally followed*,* while the necessity of 
constant attendance is altogether dispensed with. 

From the time ‘that the bed is in good condition, and the 
seed sown, until the season is so far advanced as to render the 
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production of cucumbers a matter of no difficulty, the sashes of 
the frames are never (save to perform some necessary operation) 
raised to admit ftir; nor, during the most intense sunshine, is 
shading of any %ort ever applied. The frame is also closely 
glazed, and in perfect repair.: this I consider essential to suc- 
cess ; open laps, or any sort of dilapidation, by allowing ingress 
of air and escape of njoisture, would render this plan as liable 
to casualties as any other. The frames are also set so far south- 
east as to meet the rays of the sun directly in front, between 
nine and ten o’clock ; this is, for the practice followed, much 
better than due south, as the plants are dri^d of any moisture 
that may rest upon them before the sun is too powerful. This 
position also makes the most of the sunshine that may occur at 
an early part of the day, when its influence would be little felt 
without such an arrangement; while the effects of the meridian 
rays, so often injuriously powerful, are, by the oblique direction 
so given, much qualified. Due south is probably the worst 
position in which to place a glass case for any horticultural 
purpose. ^ 

When speaking of the early sun drying the moisture from 
tlie plants in a frame placed south-east, I would be understood 
that the globules of moisture that may be concentrated upon 
them or the glass covering are dispersed, set in motion, and 
taken up by the surrounding air, which, let it 4)t remembered, 
contains moisture in proportion to the degree to \/liich it is 
heated ; and, in the close system, upon this alone the safety of 
the plant depends ; as, by the time the temperature reaches 
100° or 130° (a frequent occurrence), the leaves may be said to 
float in liquid, to retain which around them the close entire 
frame mentioned is necessary. If the moisting, in any con- 
siderable quantity, escape, that upon the frame and surface of 
the mould soon gets exhausted, and a ruinous drain commences 
upon the foliage of the plants; drooping pr flagging being the 
immediate consequence, from the whole nourishment required 
being drawn from the roots, instead of being in greater part 
supplied by the atmosphere through the leaves. Nor is the 
injury thus inflicted repaired when the frames are shut up, and 
the leaves have assumed their ordinary position, although iuttay 
appear to be so; for the arid, exhausting, and foodless atmo- 
sphere so destructive to vegetable, so genial to animal, life, inva- 
riably creates myriads of those pests that prey upon debility 
and disease, which are unquestionably the effect, instead of, as 
is usually assumed, the cause; and it is no small recommenda- 
tion to the cTose system^ that it maintains an atmosphere destruc- 
tive to animal life, one, in fact, which is usually recommended 
to be kept up for a short time as an effectuaf means of extermi- 
nation. , 
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It is but justice to add, that the frames so treated are placed 
over two 4-inch hot-water pipes (see the section of the boiler 
and pipes in^. 27.); and these pipes are suhk 2 ft. beneath 



Fig. 27. Section <\f Boiler and Pipes. 


the ground level, and are used to connect a vinery with the 
boiler that supplies the water to heat it. A cavity is formed for 

this purpose over the ^ 

pipes ; upon the top 

of this the dung, to ^ 

the usual extent, is f I 

placed, and the air j IH'X 

circulated from the ’ ’ 

front to the* back by 

pipes placed fo*: that \ 

purpose, after Penn’s \ 

excellent manner. ^ 

TSee the section of // 

the pit in ^g. 28.) 

It is possible that the oE 

advocates of conti- 

nual airing may con- n — . rl 

teiTLCl^ that the whole Fig. 28 . SecH^qf cucumber- PH. 

success of the plan depends upon this arrangement , but others 
have succeeded without it. So far as the circulation of the 


air is concerned, it may as effectually be accomplished by 
simply using a wooden box of the breadth of the bed, to be laid 
upon the ground, with a hole cut a few inches from each end, of a 
proper diameter to admit ^the ends of an iron, or, v.hat is much 
better, an earthen, pipe, of the requisite length, so that, when 
finished, the whole inay appear as shown in^^g. 29. This is an 
improvement and a saving of materials in any bed heated by 
fermenting substances ; as heat engendered in any part of the 
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mass readily finds its 
way to where it can be- 
nefit the plants, ^ithout 
being compelled Id force 
through the soil* con- 
taining the roots, at the 
risk of burning them.. 

As the pipes are pro- 
posed to be pliiced with- 
in a few' inches of the Fig. 29. section o/ Cucumber-PU, wUh Atr-box, 

extremities, the heat from the linings is soonfer felt, and greatly 
economised* and any impurities that it might contain rendered 
innoxious by bei^g, as it were, filtered through the pipes. The 
whole of Uits ap;ilies with ecjual force to the culture of melons ; 
but these arc more commonly under the care of the profes- 
sional gardener. 

It must be evident that, by never giving air, a great saving of 
atteiida ce and materials is effected ; as the heat sufficient with 
a close frame would be inadequate were it openecl, As any 
rank steam or impure air must be fatal when closely confined, 
it is preferable, as a precaution against this, to have the mate- 
rials forming the bed thoroughly sw^eetened, and rather old, 
depending for heat upon the linings : I have seen no instance of 
damping with this method, and damp was the only enemy that I 
apprehended when it was undertaken. Freedom from damp 
at an early part of the season may in some measure be attri- 
buted to the pipes, which must tend to (|ualify damper mate- 
rials ; and an atmosphere heated by combustion and fermenta- 
tion is, in my opinion, requisite to grow cucumbers, melons, or 
any other class of plants, with certainty and economy. Heat 
produced by fire may be regulated to meet the vicissitudes of 
the seasons without any waste ; but the climate so formed n/> 
attention can render equal to that proifiiced by the decom- 
position of substances that give out gases teeming with the 
constituents of plants; and the facility with which they imbibe 
gases that so surround them, either to their destruction or 
benefit, renders this deserving of more attention than is gene- 
rally bestowed upon iu Still, heat supplied by these alon^ is* 
not easily economised, as the uncertainty of the weather in so 
variable a climate as tliat of Britain makes it necessary to expend 
a great deal in waste ; as it is evident that a great redundancy 
must exist in mild or sunny weather, if the same is competent 
to maintain a sufficient temperature in sudden cases of severity, 
which often*occur witteut an. hour’s wotice. A bed, previously 
only warm enough, is sure to chill, perhaps destroy, the plants, 
during the day or two that must elapse before any fresh appli- 
ances cart take effect; and when they do take effect, the circum- 
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stances that so imperatively called for them are, in all probability, 
reversed, and any extra excitement useless. The management 
of these beds, therefore, independently of the Visk of losing the 
plants, becomes a matter of difficulty, incompatiHle with economy, 
and renders a moderate dung heat,^ and the means of adding in 
cases of exigency by something producing immediate effect, 
most desirable ; and the cost of materials requisite to form a 
single lining would purchase fuel enough to procure a crop of 
cucumbers during a whole season. But then the cost of an 
apparatus to effect this stands out as a bugbear, and to have a 
good one would u6 doubt cost a trifle; still, it is no such deadly 
affair, as I may prove by an expedient that I was forced to adopt 
in January, 1838. 

It will be in the recollection of many, that 1837, up to its 
close, w^as unusually mild, the external thermometer at Christmas 
being about 50°, follow^ed by an unexampled severity that sunk 
the temperature to zero in a few days. With an external 
temperature of 50°, my bed was in the best possible condition; 
but the sudden change produced a sad reverse, retjiiiring an 
immediate remedy. In my search to find something to accom- 
plish this, I fell in w’ith an old circular sheet-iron stove, such 
as was formerly used in workshops, &c., having a})iece of cast iron 
placed u])on the grating to hold the fuel. As the case was 
desperate, I had this piece of cast iron taken out, and a tin 
boiler of the same form substituted; to this, as usual, a flue and 
return-pipe were attached, and a small cistern, as feeder, placed 
upon the top, as re})resented in the accompanying section, 
(fg. 27.) The pipes, that a small surface might be exposed 
to the open fiir, were only 1 in. in diameter, until they entered 
the frame, when they w'ere joined to others 3 in. in diameter. 
The whole of this was constructed and at work within a few 
t\purs of the time that it was projected, at a cost of 1 55., tlie 
stove excluded ; and, .although made of such materials, to meet 
the exigencies of the moment, it lasted the rest of t|iat, and the 
whole of the following season, performing its work admirably, 
and that at a cost for fuel not worth motioning; indeed, there 
is more thrown upon the rubbish heap during a season, in any 
household, than would amply suffice for such a purpose. Coals, 
from their tendency to cake, burn hollow, and so go out, are not 
manageable. Cinders, with a mixture of coal-dust, chips of 
wood, and old tan to make up with, do best; and, as the water 
in the boiler is in tio place more than from half to three quarters 
of an inch in thickness, incredibly little fire is required to make 
the water boil, which may be accomplished in a few minutes, and 
the fire then damped and left for twelve hours. So little fire 
being required, it is hardly possible to keep the water from 
boiling, and a frequent supply to keep the pipes full is »*equisite; 
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but this is the only inconvenience arising from the waste caused 
by boiling, and no accident can happen, as it will be seen that 
the water is in ap open vessel. It would not be advisable for 
any person, sav^ for a trial, to have an apparatus of such mate- 
rials, as the sametmade of copper would last a lifetime. 

In mentioning tin, I have merely related the facts as they 
occurred ; and conclude by remarking that cucumbers so grown 
bear longer than such eta have their roots more excited by the 
strong bottum-heat which is necessary; the roots also find their 
way to the extremities, where they are burned and injured by 
the continual addition of hot linings. 

I need only mention a mistake that occurs (p. 217. line 32.) 
in the printing of my paper upon the vine, to insure its correc- 
tion. “ The temperature has occasionally, during sunshine, 
reached 100°, without any disposition in the plant to blow^'; 
which ought to have been, without any disposition to flag, or 
droop.” To speak of growing vines, deemed and treated as 
‘‘gross eedeis,” without roots, must appear sufficiently ridicu- 
lous; but the facts are as stated. Another month has elapsed 
without any perceptible difference betw'een that and the other 
plants in the house; and the fact, or rather the enquiry, that so 
forcibly presses itself upon the attention is sim})ly this: If the 
others "are benefited at this stage of their growth by their roots, 
w ould not this feel the want of them ? 

FoUcsionc, April 9. 1812. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art, I. Foreign Notices, * 

' WEST INDIES. 

^ # 

Extracts from ttu' Correspondence of Edward Otlo^ during his Voyage to Cuhoy 
and his Abode there. (Clontinued from p.5iaG.) — M}' hopes of acquiring a richer 
booty on the southern coast of the island were but .sparingly reali.sed. The Eu- 
ropean winter is felt here, not indeed by cold (a.s w^c nave more than Reaum. 
durin" the day), but by thi death-like sleep of veget.ition occasioned by the 
long continued drought, which even kills or paralyses the lower order of 
animals, wliich only can exist among green leaves and blossoms. The botanisf 
and zoologist* console theinselves in anticipating the month of MayT^the 
favourite month of the year in the Island of (\iha, as well as in Germany. 

The road from the harbour to Trinidad de Cuba is bordered by hedges of 
bromelias enclosing fields and plantations; and among the bromelias are seen 
many [)lants of Erythrina Crista g6lli, and a small faw-palm, which, for the 
present, I must call Thrinax parvifldra, as I have nnlortunately not a good 
Species Plunlanm with me, and I can find none that comes nearer it in 
Swartz’s Flora Occidentalism I liave seen this palm on both sides of the road, 
and even on the road itself, in immense numbers ; they are from 6 in. to 5 11. 
in height, and it was cstruordinary that not a sin^e one bore fruit. The 
natives could give me no information respecting them, or whether large tracts 
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of them, which had the appearance of having been burnt, had been destroyed 
by the heat of the sun or by fire. The circle of their ideas seems to be con- 
fined to coffee and sugar. 

The hills near the city are rocky, and almost entirely t'overed with Opuntia 
hdrrida. My efforts in search of Cacti were not rewarded, and, indeed, I 
found, to my great sorrow, that this part of the island., was more meagre in 
jiew and rare plants than the northern portion already explored. Tuberous 
and bulbous plants were nowhere to be found. My zeal was redoubled, but 
in vain ; and the burning heat of the sun was considered so injurious to health, 
that I was obliged to shut myself up in my abode from 1 1 o’clock in the 
morning till 4 in the afternoon, and my excursions, therefore, from Trinidad, 
could only extend to the environs of the city. 

The only thing I found new here was dearly bought. The Guao is a tree 
from 4 ft. to 8 ft. in height ; with beautiful dark green leaves, having a brownish 
tinge round the margin. The blossoms are small, of a bluish brown, and hang 
like loose bunches of grapes at the points of the shoots, or even on the stem 
itself, as it has seldom branches. This tree is frenuently found near small 
rivers, particularly in barren and stony places, and in the savannas. Some, 8 ft. 
in height, may be seen in the immediate vicinity of Trinidad, and no one ventures 
to cut them down, as their bad properties arc so well known. In the savanna 
near the city, I saw, on the r2th of March, a specimen of this tree 4 ft. in 
height in full flower. Quite delighted with the siglit, I cut off the top, and also 
some shoots from another specimen, and laid them all with the other plants 
which my negro carried. A dark brownish green sap flowed from the wounds 
of the shoots’ and stained my hands. On returning home I arranged the col- 
lected blossoms, and found I could not remove the stains on my hands by 
means of soap and a brush, and when f made the natives understand my griev- 
ance, they told me I might be glad I had come off with my life, because, 
although some were only injured bv touching the sap, others, again, by merely 
coming in contact with the tree, or by passing near it, have experienced fatal 
effects. About noon on the day I touched the sap I experienced a painful 
burning on my face and arms, and particularly about my eyes, and it became 
greater towards evening. My sleep was tolerably placid, but what was my 
horror on awakening to see my face most dreadfully swollen, my eyes project- 
ing far out of their sockets, and I could only see a faint glimmer of light with 
the left ! A tormenting itching and burning came all over my body, and I 
found it was quite time to .send for medical aid. Bleeding, washing with 
water from a deception of the blossoms of the A/alva, a bath, and 12 leeches 
on my eyes, were the expedients the doctor resorted to ; the swelling abated 
towards evening, and the following day T was able to .see. The swelling was 
<jaitc gone in the course of five days, and it was followed by a breaking out of 
a red colour all over the body, resembling that in the scarlet fever. I then 
had a bath in which there was put a proportion of brandy, and, as there are 
no wells in the town, the water was obliged to be fetched from a’brook, about a 
mile off. When the redness and burning disappeared I might have been taken 
for a native, as I could hardly be distinguished fiom a mulatto. Experience 
is, indeed, of much value, but this one was outweighed by extreme pain, several 
.days ;of idleness, and great loss of money. The medical man who attended me 
charged eight dollars for eight visits ; bleeding, half a dollar ; ^medicine, five ; 
and the twelve leeches, seven dollars four reals (about eleven Prussian rix- 
dollars.) The blossoms and twigs of the (Vm«o, which I sent among the other 
dried plants without a botanical name, are certainly of some value, and I re- 
commend great prudcr.ice in e^^amination. * I was told that this plant is used 
officinally in the cholera and yellow fever, but in this respect I did not wish to 
renew my acquaintance with it. 

My stay in Trinidad was in every respect unpleasant, and as I could not 


* I ascertained, afterwards, that this tree is the Comocladia ilicifolia of 
Swartz. 
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expect to be benefited by a longer visit, I set out ly the steam-boat to Bata- 
bano, thence to St. Felipe on horseback, and to Havanna by the railroad. 
The steam-boat was the most miserable I was ever in. The food wretched, 
and hardly fit to bcicaten on account of the rancid olive oil ; and sleep at 
night, our only enloyment, was disturbed by mice and rats, and insects 
an inch and a half logg, of the beetle kind, which had a disagreeable smell, 
and bit us dreadfully. On the acid of March, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, we arrived in Havanna, but were obliged to wait till six for our 
luggage, as the Spaniards did not choose to exert themselves for the pas- 
sengers, expecting to derive fnore profit from the next train. 

My next excursion from Havanna was to Chimborazo, on the 26th of 
March, not, indeed, the lofty mountain of that name in the New World, 
but a plantation belonging to M. Vignier, the partner of our consul 
M. 8thumer. It is situated in a beautiful country, atid from the adjoining 
hills you can see the sea beyond the southern coast of the island. The 
avenues in the plantation, and those leading to the dwelling-house, consist of 
oreodoxas, between which are oleanders in flower, f'upressus seinpervirens, 
C^cas revoluta, Amaryllij? rutila in flower, and a very peculiar full-grown 
cereus ; an assemblage, which, to us at least, is extremely rare. The plant- 
ation, I was told, consisted of about 80,000 coffee trees ; on an average each 
tree bears about 2 lb. of coffee, and some of them produce 6 lb. (Granges 
and bananas are cultivated for the family, and tobacco and pine-apples prin- 
cipally a" articles of sale. I did not find anything new' in the neighbourhood, 
but 1 saw with delight an oncidiuin in flower, which is neither O. altissimum 
nor (), luridum, and 1 think 1 have seen it figured in some orchidaceous 
work, and, if I am not mistaken, it was called Cavendishn. After a stay of 
six days, I returned on horseback to Milena, and from there to Havanna by 
the railroad ; the latter is about nine French leagues from Chimborazo. 

A letter of recommendation to M. Souchay and his lady, a native of 
LUbeck, b»’ought me to the plantation of (’afctal Angerona, district of Cata- 
bajiis, m the interior of the island. AVe arrived here*on the 2d of April, 
after a very tiresome and tedious journey, on account of our ignorance of the 
roads that lead to the plantation, through Artemisa, a small uistnci about a 
league from the end ol* our journey, where we were obliged to sleep the pre- 
vious night. Angerona is the largest plantation in Cuba. It is three quarters 
of a league long, and is divided by an avenue of palms, from the centre of 
which an avenue with four rows of palms leads to the dwelling-house. This 
avenue measures 1,960 ft,, and each row of palms consist! of exactly 100 of 
the mo.*»t beautiful of these plants, .30 ft. high, planted fifteen years ago by 
the uncle of the present proprietor. The dwelling, which has been lately 
erected, is situated on a small elevation, and resembles a palace. Not far dista:4l 
are the abodes of the 400 negroes which belong to the plantation, houses for 
the manager, the overseer, the magazine, the smithy, the wheelwright’s pre- 
mises, tw'o prisons, stables, and many other buildings ; all of which form a 
cousidcrable vilhige, and, being protected by a fortification, make a considerable 
ir^pression upon a strung Jr, It is also provided with an hospital and a 
laboratory, under the mauageiiient of a German, Dr. Imm. I found vegetation 
here in a state of winter sleep, on account of the extraordinary droughty ^the, 
ground had cr.icks in it a foot wide, the meadows were as yellow as our'ripe 
corn fields, and most of the trees were stripped of their leaves. 

On the 19th of April I went with the family of M. Souchay to Tabureta, 
their country seat, among the Cusco hills. It is about six miles from Ange- 
rona, and is situated on the i^vcr St. Juan, in a valley between two high hills. 
The country is beautiful ; and, after four da} s’ incessant rain, Nature seemed 
to recover herself, and several trees and shrubs began to show their blossom- 
buds, I find more plants ^r the I\erbariiim < and I hope soon to be able to 
send some home alive, as, until now', bulbs and tubers were concealed in the 
ground. Amarjlli# rutila, bulbs of which I have alieady sent home, is seen 
all over this neighbourhood most splendidly in flower. I have eaten the 
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. fruit, when cooked, of Sechium edule here, and thought it very good; it 
resembles our pumpkin, but is not quite so soft. Pisang is baked in the 
ashes, when in an unripe state, and is eaten with fresh butter; when ripe, it js 
cut in slices, and baked with butter. It is also used, w^^en unripe, in broth, 
with meat; but I prefer it when ripe and sprinkled with tjtigar and eaten with 
a sweet sauce. Should I find any pisang on my returj^ liome, I should like 
to give a proof of my knowledge of cookeiy. 

I have several times found a dark and light variety of Oncidium altissimiim 
in flower here, and I have seen the flower-stalk 8 ft. long, hanging down to 
the ground from the tree on which the plant grew. The eye is delighted with 
the aspect of the forests on the mountains, from 600 ft. to 800 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and which become gradually increased in height as they recede, 
A hill of a moderate height in the neighbourhood is entirely covered with 
pepper, the same spacies which Moritz and La Guayra sent to the garden, 
and which I have always considered to be the well known P. addneum. P. 
iimbcllatum Jacq. is also very abundant here. There is a palm here 
which very much resembles OreodcSxa regia, but seems to be different, from 
its seed being much larger. We shall probably be here some time, perhaps 
even to the middle of June, and I earnestly hope it may be the case, as there 
^is less of the fever peculiar to the climate here ; and about this time of the 
year it begins to rage in Havanna and on the adjacent sea- coast. (^Garten- 
Zeifung, 1839, p. 218.) 


Art* II. Retrospective Criticism. 

ApfAHENT Increase in MagnUude of the Sun when rising and setting. — The 
reason given by Mr.Torbron, in page 1?)1., for tl)c greater apparent magnitude 
of the rising and setting sun over that luminary when yertical, is equally un- 
satisfactory with the one given in pjige 100. When at school 1 recollect my 
teacher explaining the phenomenon thus. The denser the air through which 
an object is viewed, the greater is the apparent magnitude of that object ; artd, 
as all are aware, the nearer the earth’s surface the denser is the air, the higher, 
the more rarefied ; therefore, when that glorious orb, the sun, is rising or 
setting, it is viewed through the greatest extent of dense air, consequently, it 
is magnified ; and, as it advances towards a vertical position, its apparent mag- 
nitude lessens in proportion to the increasing rarefaction of the air through 
which it is viewed. Again, when it passes its vertical position, its apparent 
magnitude increases in proportion as the density of the air through which it is 
viewed increases. 

By the same rule, when distant objects appear larger (such as bills, trees, 
<$^c. j than usual, the increased density of the atmosphere is the cause, and 
certainly rain will shortly follow the phenomenon ; ami when they appear 
smaller than usual, fine weather may as certainly be exjiected,, — L. Stephen* 
soUf Gardener to D. Machan, Esq.y M.P. Wdton Castlcy Bishop Auckland^ 
April 13. 1842. r 

'The Cemeteries of Edinburgh and Leith, (p. IfllO.) — Your valuable corre- 
spondent, Mr. Brown, has done justice to this interesting subject ; but I could 
’’wishdie had said something more on the Grey Friars’ churchyard. There is 
no churchyard in Scotland that possesses half The interest of this hallowed 
area. It i» surrounded by a belt, if I may so speak, of architectural tombs, 
that for singularity in some instances, gorgeous magnificence in others, and 
imposing magnitude in general, are not to be paralleled in the United King- 
dom ; and yet many of these tomb.s, especially %ose set against the backs of 
the houses which form Candlemaker Row, are in a state of dilapidation dis- 
graceful to the city. 8ome of the finest of thei^ are being Fcnt asunder by 
the growth of young trees, whiefi are sprin'ging up in the crevices of the stones. 
— J, S. Edinburgh y Aprils 1 842. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art, I. The Monument in Memory of the Botaiiist Douglas: con- 
taining, L Report of the Committee; 2. Eyigraving ajid Descrip- 

• tion of the Mofiument, with a Copy of the Inscriptions ; and 3. List 
of the Subscribers* 

I. REPORT OF THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT COMMITTEE. 

Read on the 29tli of Aj>ril, 1842, before the General Commiicee. 

The laboors of the Comniittee, wlilch commenced on the 23d 
of Nov, 1835, being about to close, it may be proper to take a 
very brief view of its proceedings, with the result to which they 
have led. 

Ifi the outset, high expectations were entertained of the 
liberality of the public in conferring marked respect on departed 
genius, which had contributed so much to the advancement of 
botanical science, and to the flora of Europe, and which had 
perished in the undertaking ; and, under these expectations, a 
plan or scheme was proposed for perpetuating the memory of 
Douglas, and for conferring a benefit on his relatives. To 
carry out this view, ISubscription Papers were forwarded to the 
mo^t influential botanists in Britain and Ireland, but the returns 
were mucli^more limited in their lists of contribution, than was 
expected. 

• Oh the 6th of May, ^ 1836, the Committee issued circulars 
calling in all Lists of Contributors’ Names by the fir^. of July 
following, when, at the earnest request of J. C. Loudon, Esq., of 
Bayswater, London, the period was lengthened, and througli 
the exertions and influence of that gentleman from 80/. to 90L 
were added to the funds. In August, 1836, a proposal was 
made by some subscriber^ in England, to confine the subscrip- 
tions chiefly to the benefit of the two sisters of the late Mr. 
Douglas, who were consulted on the subject ; and at a meet- 
ing of Committee, held on the 1 9th of August, to take the pro- 
posal into consideration, their minute bears, that “ they do not 
consider themselves authorised to sanction any separate contri- 

3d Ser— VI. u 
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bution, which, they have reason to believe, would not be agreeable 
to the Douglas family.” 

The extended range which Mr. Loudon gave the Subscrijv 
tion Lists, and the general notice called to tf e subject through 
France and Germany as >vell as Britain, ipdnced the existing 
Committee to avail themselves of a previous regulation in adding 
to their numbers for forwarding the undertaking, and sharing 
the responsibility ; and, at a meeting of the Committee on the 
24th of February, 1837, several practical gardeners’ names were 
added to the Committee. It was also thought advisable to so- 
licit the countepance and cooperation of some of the higher 
classes; and the zeal and efficiency by which Colonel M. Bel- 
shes of Invermay had promoted the interests of the Perthshire 
Royal Horticultural Society pointed him out as one likely to 
forward the interests of the undertaking, and the result has 
amply justified the anticipation. Sir P. M. Thriepland, Bart., 
too, a warm friend of the Perthshire Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, with Lord Stormont, then member for the county, were 
also nominated as members of Committee, and, on being written 
to, they cordially agreed to become members. 

After this every means was used to promote the subscription 
throughout Perthshire, and softie influential agricultural bodies 
were memorialised on the subject, it will be seen with how little 
effect, when it is stated that the sums which reached the trea- 
surer’s hands amounted only to 161/. 125. on the 12th of July, 
1839, on the whole. 

After some unsuccessful applications for ground on which to 
build the monument, it was resolved at a meeting of Committee 
held on jhe 22d November, ‘‘ that the monument should be 
erected in the churchyard at Scone.” 

On the lOlh of June, 1840, a Sub-Committee was appointed. 
Colonel M. Belshes of Invermay, convenei;, to negotiate with the 
I , heritors of Scone as to the site, and to take charge of the work 
as it proceeded. Great praise is due to the heritors for the liberal 
spirit in which they met the wishes of the Sub-Committee. 

On the 29th of July, 1841, the Sub-Committee, having previ' 
ously settled with the heritors as to thd site, and with the Messrs. 
Cochrane as to the erection of the monument according to the 
design furnished by them, and approved of by members attending 
at a general meeting of subscribers, met at Scone churchyard 
“ for the purpose of depositing, near the foundation, memoranda 
that may tell the men of far distant ages of the passing events 
of the present day.” Colonel M. Belshes, whose chaste taste, 
untiring zeal, and sound judgment, have rende|;ed the labours 
of the other members of Committee comparatively easy, depo- 
sited, in a cavity made in a stone for the purpose, a paper con- 
taining a portrait and biographical notice of the late Mr. David 
Douglas, furnished by J. C. Loudci), Esq., Bays water, a copy 
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of the Gardener^ s Gazette of the 24 th of July, the Perth Constitur 
tional of the 28th of July, with other papers and memoranda ; 
and, at the request of the colonel, Mr. Gorrie deposited in the 
same cavity the gild and silver coins of the present reign ; an ac- 
count of which, fog the satisfaction of subscribers, appeared in the 
Gardener^ s Gazette^ and Gardener^ s Magazme for 1841, p. 477. 

After several visits the monument was completed to the satis- 
faction of the Committee, and favourably reported on by a 
document bearing date 14th of October, 1841, by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, Perth town’s architect. Mr. Cochrane was thereupon 
ordered payment of his account. The sum.in the treasurer’s 
hand, with interest thereon, was ascertained, and in terms of 
the original advertisement the Sub-Committee ordered a litho- 
graphic drawing of the monument, with copies of the inscrip- 
tion (one thousand of each), to be made out for distribution ; 
500 copies of which they ordered to be transmitted free to Mr. 
Loudon, for subscribers through him. They also ordered circu- 
lars to be sent to those who had forwarded Subscription Lists to 
tile Ir asurer in Scotland, informing them that the drawing and 
inscription w^ere ready at Perth for distribution. [See Advertise- 
ment on the cover of the Gardeney'^s Magazine for the present 
month, and in the Gardeticr^s Gazette m\(!i Gardener^ s Chronicle fox 
May 28. 1842.] 

Of the merits of the design of the monument, of its execu- 
tion, or of the drawing and inscription, it is ne t for the Com- 
mittee to say any thing; they trust, however, that they are such 
as may meet the approbation generally of the subscribers. 

It was originally intended to publish a list of subscribers’ 
names ; but from the imperfect manner in which that list has 
been in some instances furnished, and also from the very limited 
state of the funds, that, as well as the originaf design of the 
monument, the Committee were obliged to dispense with. 

The Committee have lodged in the Perth Bank 10/. at com». 
pound interest, as a fund for keeping tht> monument, with its 
surrounding iron rail and pavement, in proper repair in all 
• time coming, under the management of the sheriff of Perth- 
shire, the minister of tRe parish of Scone, and the proprietor 
of Murray’s Hall for the time being, as a perpetual Committee 
for that purpose. The* deposit receipt being in the mean ttwe ' 
lodged in the hands of Robert Whigham, Esq., sheriff of the 
county of Perth. 

The Committee have ordered a copy of the lithograph and 
inscription to be sent free to each of the brotliers and sisters of 
the late Davi(J Douglas, of which they beg their kind acceptance. 

By desii^ of th& Committee, 

J. Murray Belshes, 

Chairman. 
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Ftg. 30. Portrait qf David Douglas. , 

’ [In the Gardener's Magazine for 1836, p, 602., there is a bio- 
graphical notice of 'Mr. Douglas, in English, French, and Ger- 
man, with a portrait, which is considered, by those who knew 
Douglas, to be the best likeness of him which has yeti)eei' 
published. We here rej)eat this poi^rait {Jig, SO.), for the 
sake of those subscribers who do not possess this Magazine for 
1^36*. There is also attached to the biographiegj notice refer- 
red to, a list of the plants introduced by Douglas, and then in 
the country in a living state, amounting to 198 species ; but as 
several species have since been raised from seeds taken from 
Douglas’s collections of specimens, which w'ere not known of 
at that time, he may be considered as having add^d in all above 
200 species to the European flora. (See Hort, Trans,^ 2d series, 
vol. ii. p. 373.) The name of Douglas is associated with all the 
rare and beautiful plants lately [1836] introduced from North- 
west America; and which, by means of the HorticultHial Society 
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of London, have been extensively distributed, not only in Britain, 
but over Europe, and those parts of North America where they 
are not indigenou(:. To him we are indebted, not only for many 
valuable timber ti^es, some beautiful ribeses, and other orna- 
mental shrubs, but for the elegant clarkia, the different species 
of pentstemons, lupines, oonotheras, and a host of other orna- 
mental ligneous and herbaceous plants, which now adorn our 
gardens ; and which have formed, and still form, the great 
attraction of the several botanical publications wherein they have 
been figured and described. In short, if we only imagine the 
British gardens deprived of the plants introduced by Douglas, 
we shall find them but very little farther advanced, in point of 
ornamental productions, than they were a century ago. One 
great advantage of the introductions of Douglas, independently 
of their beauty, is, that they are, with but one or two excep- 
tions, not only able to stand without protection, but very hardy ; 
and, consequently, from ripening seeds in abundance, they are 
calculated for ornamenting the garden of the cottager equally 
with that of the prince, in Britain, and the central districts of 
Europe.”] 

11. ENGRAVING AND DESCRIPTION OF THE MONUMENT, 

WITH A COPY OF THE INSCRIPTIONS.. 

The lithograph (to a copy of which each subscriber of Is, 
is entitled) is about 10 in. high, by 7^ in. broad, widiin the 
boundary lines, and is very superiorly executed in tlie line 
manner. The monument, of course, occupies the centre of the 
picture, and is exactly of the same height and breadth as fg, 31., 
wliich gives as accurate an idea of it as the lithograph. 

The erection is in all 23 ft. liigh, placed on a rismg ground to 
the north-east of the church, and nearly in the centre of the 
open ground between the east boundary wall and east end of^ 
the church, which, though built within the p/esent century, is a 
plain Gothic building, without any of that superfluous gewgawry 
which disfigures many of our newly built places of worship. The 
simplicity of the style of 4 building of the church, and the hum- 
ble and monotonous appearance of the surrounding gravestones, 
lend a peculiar attraction t/) the monument, the summit of whi(Jj, 
from the elevfited nature of the ground on which it stands, 
rises about 3 ft. above the level of the roof of the church, 
and forms a striking object from the public road leading from 
Perth to Coupar Angus, which passes through the village of 
New Scone, and about 200 yards to the south of the church- 
yard, which is "situated at«the west end of that beautiful village. 

The monument is built of the famous Kingoodie stone, a 
species of bluish grey sandstone, taking a fine polish, and which 
has been long known to be of great durability. The whole of 

• V 3 
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Fig. 31. Monument to the Memory qf David Douglas. 
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the monument is composed of this beautiful stone, except the 
marble slabs containing the inscriptions, which are as follows : 

(front ffate.) 

ERECTED 

BY THE LOVERS OF BOTANY IN EUROPE, 

•IN MEMORY OF 

DAVID DOUGLAS, 

A NATIVE OF THIS PARISH : 

WHO, FROM AN ARDENT LOVE OF SCIENCE, AND A DESfRE TO PROMOTE 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF IJOTANY, 

VISITED THE UNEXPLORED REGIONS ON 

THE BANKS OF Tiir. COLUMBIA, and SOUTHWARD to CALIFORNIA; 

WHENCE 

HE TRANSMITTED A GREAT VARIETY OF THE SEEDS OF 
VALUARLE TREES AND FLO\\ ERING PLANTS 
ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE OF GREAT HRITAIN : 

AND 

WHO, AFTER DEVOTING TEN YEARS OF THE PRIME OF IlIS LIFE 
IN ADDING TO 

THE ARRORETl M AND FLORA OF EUROPE, 

SUFFERED 

AN ACCIDENTAL AND LAMENTED DEATH IN ONE OF THE SAM P ICH ISLANDS, 

ON THE I2tH JULY, 1834, 

IN THE 36TH year OF Ills AGE. 


ENDOWED 

WITH AN ACUTE AND VIGOROUS MIND, 

WHICH HE IMPROVED BY DILIGENT STUDY,* 

THIS EMINENT BOTANIST 
UNIFORMLY EXEMPLIFIED IN IIIS CONDUCT 
THOSE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
WHICH INVESTED HIS CHARACTER 
WITH A HIGHER AND MORE IMPERISHABLE DISTINCTION 
THAl^ HE JUSTLY ACQUIRED 

BY HIS WELL-EARNED REPUTATION FOR SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 
,A DUTIFUL SON, 

A KIND AND AFFECTIONATE BROTHER, 

A SINCERE FRIEND; 

HE SECURED BY 

THE RECTITUDE OF HIS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES 
NOT LESS THAN BY 

• THE BENEVOLENCE OF HIS DISPOSITION, 

• • 

THE ESTEEM AND REGARD 
OF ALL WHO KNEW HIS WORTH. 

V 4 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW OF THE NUMEROUS 

TREES, SHRUBS, AND ORNAMENTA,’t. PLANTS 

INTRODU^CED 

BY DOUGLAS. 


TREES. 

ACER CIRCINATUM. CRATAEGUS DOUGLASII. PINUS AMABTLIS. 

MACROPHYL'ftUM. PINUS LAMBERTIANA. MENZIESII. 

AMELANCHIER Fl.ORIDA. PONDEUOSA. DOUGLASII. 

ARBUTUS PROCERA. NOBILIS. 


SHRUBS. 

BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM. RIBES SANGUINEUM. 

GLUMACEA. SPECIOSUM. 

GARRYA ELLIPTICA. RUBUS SPECTABILIS. 

GAULTHERIA SHALLON. 


•ANNUALS, BIENNIALS, AND PERENNIALS. 

CLARKIA PULCHELLA. (ilLlA TRICOLOR. 

CLINTONIA ELEGANS. NEMOPHILA INSIGNIS. 

COLLINSIA GRANDIFLORA. IPOMOPSIS ELEGANS. 

LUPIN US POLYPHYLLUS. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA CALIFORNICA. 

DOUGLASIA NIVALIS. 

ETC. ETC. 


III. LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


I. Suhscrvptions sent direct to Perth to the Treasurer of the Committee, Archihahl 

Tumhull, Esq. 

• £ t. d. .£ s. d. 

John Rom, jun., Perth - - - 0 5 0 Mrs. Davulson, CoUacc - - - 0 1 <> 

Sergt. James CJurk, 12th Royal I.ancers 0 5 0 J. Smith, Hoiietoun Houso - -05 0 

Wm. Motcs, Seggi^en - - - 0 5 0 J. Smith, ditto . - - -026 

Thomas Bibhop, Methven Castle - 0 0 ** 

J. Edward, Dunsinnane - - - 0 2 0 Collcctt%lty Mr. Hannan, Drumlanrig Castle, 

WiUiam Beattie, Scone - - - 0 5 0 

James Young, Caimeymill - - (I 5 0 Edward Sang, Drumlanrig Castle - 0 1 0 

James M‘Beath, Dunira - - 0 S 0 William Hastings, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

Joh&Dick, Ballindcan - - - 0 5 0 O. M‘ Evan, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

John Maxton, Stormonthcld - - 0 10 0 G. Erskinc, ditto - -• - - 0 1 0 

Archibald Turnbull of Bell wood - 1 0 0 James Thorbuni, ditto - - -010 

D. M*Lagan, Potterhill - - -020 J Hiddieston, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

Daniel Clark, Pitcullenbank - - 0 5 0 Alexander Lee, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

C. Sharpe, Pitfour - - - 0 5 0 William M‘Intyrc, ditto - - - 0 I 0 

J. Robertson, Kinfauns - - . 0 5 0 John Melrose, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

Arch. Gome, Rait -• - - 0 0 Malcolm Carmichael, ditto - -010 

J. Lawrie, Inchmartin - - - 0 5 0 James Singland, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

Mr. Mareton, Scone - - - 0 5 0 David Nicoll, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

Mr. Will, Errol - - - - 0 2 6 James Hannan, ditto -- - - 0 5 0 

Alexander Bisset, Methven Castle - 0 S 0 Mr. FerAusson, Carron HiU House - 0 2 0 
Alexander M‘Duif of JRkinhard - * 0 10 0 Mr. Gibson, Enoch Mill . - -010 

Alexander Pirie, Freeland - - 0 5 0 Mr. Baxter, Thornhill - - - 0 1 0 

Right Hon. Sir G. Murray, (r.C.B. - 1 1 0 Mr- Hunter, Thorton Mill - - 0 I 0 

John Chrystal, Scone - . - 0 2 6 Mr. Shaw, IJrumlanrig Castle - - 0 1 0 

J. Paton, Rin^wclls . • - 0 1 6 Peter M'Dougall, Thornhill - -010 
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Collected hv Mr, McNab, Botanic Garden. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

Edinburgh. 





John Robson ditto 


0 

1 

0 



£ 

s. 

rf. 

James Cairncross, ditto - 


0 

1 

0 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire 


5 

0 

0 

James M‘Lean, ditto 


0 

1 

0 

Joscjih Paxton, Chatsworth 

. 

2 

10 

0 

William Ogilvie, ditto - 


0 

1 

0 

ProfcsHor Graham, Edir jurgh - 

> 

1 

0 

0 

James Smith, ditto 


0 

1 

0 

WiHiam M'Nab, Edinburgh Bot. Card. 

0 

10 

0 






Charien I^awson, £dinbu(,gh 

« 

1 

1 

0 






E^glc and Henderson, diKo 

- 

2 

0 

0 

Collected Inj Mr. DaUachy. Haddo Howe, 


Jonathan Hcdley, Lancashire - 

- 

()• 

IJ 

0 






George Geggie, ditto 

- 

0 

5 

0 

John Dallachy, Haddo House - 


0 

10 

6 






Alexander Gallow, ditto - 


0 

JO 

6 






Archibald Gome, ditto - 


0 

2 

6 

Collected bv Fould and Lumbum. Kilmarnock 


A Gordon, ditto _ - - 


0 

1 

0 






W'llliam I,.aurie, ditto 


0 

1 

0 

Fould and Ljunburn 

. 

0 

.0 

0 

Charles Hutton, ditto 


0 

1 

0 

Wilham Tillery, Fullerton House 

• 

0 

1 

0 

A. Munden, ditto 


0 

1 

0 

John Morton, Kilmarnock 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Peter Forbea, ditto 


0 

1 

0 

George Hay, Dunbeath House •> 

• 

0 

1 

0 

John Smith, ditto 


0 

1 

0 

James Young, Holm House 

. 

0 

1 

0 






Hugh Loudon, Svmington 

- 

0 

1 

0 






Robert Flight, AIsop 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Collected by Austen and M'Auslan, 

Glasgow, 


H. C Hart, Kilmarnock 

- 

0 

1 

0 






A. Malcolm, Williamfield 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Au6tin*and M'Auslan - 


1 

1 

0 

J Thomson, Kilmarnock 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Moses Brown, Glasgow - 


0 

5 

0 

Gavin M‘tlnic, Bellheid. 

- 

0 

1 

0 

James Brown, ditto 


0 

n 

G 

A. Rose, Egiinton Tastle 

- 

0 

1 

0 

W’llliam Mill, Kenmure - 


0 

2 

G 

R. Fergusson, Elmbank . 

- 

0 

] 

0 

William Scott, Sandyfaulds 


0 

2 

G 

William Melville, Dunlop House 

- 

0 

1 

0 

James M’Tntyre, Buchanan 


0 

2 

6 






Richard Watson, Hillcnd 


0 

2 

6 






W’llham Stuart, Gilmore Hill - 


0 

5 

0 

Collected by WtUtam Webster. St. Mary's Isle. 

Robert Denholm, Woodhall 


0 

2 

6 






James McDonald, Dalbeath 


0 

o 

6 

William Webster, St Mary’s Isle 

• 

0 

5 

0 

W’llliam Lambic, Aitkenhead » 


0 

2 

G 

J. Crosbie, ditto - - - 

- 

0 

1 

0 

A. WiUon, Castlemilk 


0 

2 

6 

David Landslmrough, ditto 

- 

0 

1 

0 

George Jeffirey, Nursery Cottage 


0 

2 

6 

Wdliam Rellochan, ditto 

• 

0 

1 

0 

A. M‘Millan, W^hitehill - 


0 

2 

G 

James M'Connichie, ditto 

. 

0 

1 

0 

Duncan Wright, Greenlaw 


0 

2 

G 

John Smith, ditto 

. 

0 

1 

0 

William Cowans, ('adder 


0 

2 

6 






James Hardie, ('astle Temple - 


0 

2 

G 






P. Donaldson, Finnart - 


0 

2 

6 

Collected by George Anderson Mi Ilea me. 


W’llliam Raiikine, North Park - 


0 

1 

6 






A. M'MiUan, Fossil House 


0 

1 

6 * 

J. G. Home Drummond of Millearnc 


0 10 

0 

John Cramb, Golf lull . • 


0 

1 

G 

G. Anderson, ditto 


0 

5 

0 

I'horoas Ormiston„GenniRto»‘ - 


0 

1 

0 

William Anderson, ditto 


(1 

1 

0 

Donald Lindsav, Hosedoc 


0 

1 

0 

Henry Allan, ditto 


0 

1 

0 

J. Carr, Dowanhill 


0 

1 

0 

D. E. Rolx'rtson, ditto - 


0 

2 

0 

Robert Thomson, Glasgow 


0 

4 

0 

J. M'Farlane, ditto 

. 

0 

1 

0 

R. Thomson, jun , ditto - 


() 

2 

G 






J. Cruickshank, Killermont 


0 

2 

G 






’iliomas Carswell, Drumi>elier - 


0 

2 

6 

Collected by Messrs Ballantimc and Son. Dalkeith. 

A. Glover, Newton Stewart 


0 

5 

0 






Thomas Smith, PjnGlian, Thornhill 


0 

5 

0 

Ballantyne and Son 


0 10 

0 

John M‘Lcck\, Eccles, 'rhomhiU 


0 

1 

0 

ticiirge Elliot, Dalkeith - 


0 

5 

0 

John Davidson, Maxweltown - 


0 

2 

0 

James M* Donald, Dalkeith Park 

- 

0 

.5 

0 






George Stirling, Melville Castle - 


0 

5 

0 






William Richardson, ditto 


0 

1 

0 

Glasgow Botanic Garden List. 




William Stirling, ditto - 

_ 

0 

1 

0 






James Kiddie, ditto 

_ 

0 

1 

0 

Sir W. J. Hooker 

. 

1 

1 

0 

James Clark, ditto 

> 

0 

1 

0 

Stewart Murray, Glasgow 

- 

3 

10 

G 

Robert Green held, Dalkeitli 

. 

0 

1 

0 

Daniel Fergusson, ditto - 

- 

0 

4 

0 

Thomas Dirling, ditto - 

. 

0 

1 

0 

D. M'Gregor, ditto 

- 

0 

1 

G 

Wilham Marsliall, ditto - 

. 

0 

1 

0 

Archibald Fowler, ditto - 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Walter SyminglTm, ditto 

. 

0 

1 

0 

Rolicrt Davidson, ditto - 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Rj Grcig, ditto . - - 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Adam Robertson, ditto - 

- 

0 

1 

0 

James Wallace, ditto - - 


0 

1 

0 

Alexander Caie, ditto 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Francis Binnie, Bowhill - - * 


0 

5 

0 

James Dalgleisli, ditto - 

- 

0 

1 

0 

John Matthicson, ditto - 

_ 

0 

5 

0 

David Orr, ditto _ - - 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Thomas Noble, Lasswade 


0 

\ 

0 

J. Niven, ditto . . - 

- 

0 

1 

0 

James innes, ditto 

. 

0 

1 

0 

Andrew Turnbull, ditto - 

- 

0 

5 

0 

Robert Hill, dit^jp - - ' 


0 

1 

0 

James M‘Donald, ditto - 


0 

5 

0 

Mrs. Shepherd, uitto 


0 

1 

0 

Peter Lumsdain, Ireland 

- 

0 

5 

0 

Miss Steele, ditto , - - 

. 

0 

1 

0 

William Lumsdain, ditto 

- 

0 

5 

0 

Robert Shaw, Dalkeith Park - 


0 

o 

0 

H. Colquhoun . - - 

- 

0 

10 

G 

Robert Watson, Moreduii 


0 

5 

H 

J Scoules, M.D , Dublin 


0 10 

6 

James Frazer, Glencsk . 

> 

0 

o 

6 

J. J. Mackay, ditto 

- 

0 

10 

6 

Alexander Fowlis, Potting 

. 

0 

1 

0 

David Moore . , - 

- 

0 

5 

0 

James Robertson, Kirkhill 


0 

1 

0 

Jamc8 (Junning,'*Dubhn- 

- 

0 

2 

G 

Peter Cami^ll, Dalhousic Castle 


0 

5 

0 

J. Gunning, ditto 

- 

0 

2 

6 

J. Boston, Dnimhouse - 

. 

0 

2 

G 

J. Bam, ditto - - - 

- 

0 

2 

6 

Mr. M'Gregor, '^osswade 

_ 

0 

1 

G 

W’llham M'lndoe 


0 

5 

0 

Alexander Cockbnrn. Dalkeith - * 


0 

• 1 

0 

Thomas Matthicson 

. 

0 

5 

0 

Beniamin Taill, ditto 


0 

r» 

0 

George Kcid , . - 


0 

h 

0 

Walter Simpson, ditto - 

• 

0 

2 

G 

Christopher Rcillcy 


0 


0 

James M'Gill Rae, Newcastle Abbey 

- 

0 

2 

G 

Thomas AheUi ... 


0 

\ 

0 

Hiomas Robson, Dalkeith Park 

- 

0 

1 

0 

John Byrne - - - 


0 

1 

0 
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Daniel Nelson 


. 

£ $. 

0 5 

d. 

0 

James Brady 


- 

0 

2 

d 

Hugh Aitken 


- 

0 

5 

0 

John Jack 


- 

0 

5 

0 

Henry Boyle 


- 

0 

2 

0 

John l.angmuir - 



0 

2 

d 

Peter Scott, Drumcondra 



0 

5 

0 

Hugh Bisset 



0 

2 

d 

J. &iott - - - 



0 

2 

0 

Thomas Woods - 



0 

1 

0 

N. Niven - - - 



0 10 

d 

Patrick M'Ardalc 



0 

2 

6 

Patrick Campbell - 



0 

o 

d 

James Arberry - 



0 

1 

0 

George Coniuts - 



0 

1 

0 

Philip Melraal 



0 

1 

0 

John Clastar 



0 

1 

0 

W. Simson 



0 

1 

0 

J. M‘Cullogh 

*% 


0 

1 

0 

William Jones 



0 

1 

0 

John Young 



0 

1 

0 

J. Kirwan 



0 

1 

0 

Thomas Mahon - 



0 

2 

G 

G. Roddin, Santry House 

- 


0 

2 

6 

J. Keith, Pheenix Park - 

- 


0 

5 

0 

Thomas Bridgeford, Ball’s Bridge 


0 

5 

0 

John M‘ Gregor - 

- 


0 

5 

0 

John Grant, Braghead - 

- 


0 10 

0 

Alexander Allison 

- 


0 

5 

0 

Edward Carrol, Raherry 

- 


0 

2 

G 

Sent without names, upwards of 


4 

0 

0 


Collected by WtUiam Pearson., Cally. 


William Pearson, C^ily, Gatehouse 
Fleet - - - - 

Francis Kinghorn, ditto - 
James Sinclair, ditto 
Andrew Kyle, ditto 
, William ^rMo^rison, ditto 
James Henry, ditto 
Matthew Lithgow, ditto - 
John Maxwell, ditto > . - 

A. Cowan, ditto - - - 

Andrew Halford, ditto - 
James Hanncy, Cairnraore 
William Ross, Cardonness 
Adam M'Marran, Kirhuchtree - 
Alexander M‘Marran, ditto 
Dr. Sinnotty P.P. 

James Ewart, Newton Stewart - 
William Dill, ditto 
George Camiibell, ditto - 
Robert Spark, ditto - , - 

Thomas M‘Adam, ditto - 
John Mitchell, ditto 
Ewing Glover, ditto 
James Stewart of Caimsmore - 
WilKaLi Maxwell of Cardon 
David Credie, Gatehouse 
James Kirkpatrick, ditto 
George Dodds, Galloway House 


-050 
- 0 1 0 
-010 
- 0 1 0 
-010 
-010 
- 0 1 0 
- 0 1 0 
- 0 0 6 
- 0 0 6 
- 0 2 0 

- 0 I 6 

- 0 1 6 
- 0 1 0 

- 0 3 0 

- 0 1 0 
- 0 1 0 

- 0 I 0 

- 0 2 0 
- 0 2 0 
- 0 2 0 
- 0 1 0 
- 0 10 0 

- 0 5 0 

- 0 2 <) 
*-010 

- 0 5 0 


CoUexied by Mr. Connelly t Lancaster. 

Mrs. Colonel Ponnington, Lancaster - 0 10 0 

Rw. T. M'Reath, ditto - - - 0 5 0 

Miss Robinson, ditto - - - 0 5 0 

T.ConneK: - - - -050 


Collected by J. Adatr, Dumfries. 

From Seventeen not named - - 3 10 0 


Sent direct to the Treasurer. 

Mr. Cockburn, Caenwood - - 0 5 0 

J. Maxton, Middlesex - - - 0 0 

James Carnegie, Blairgowrie - - 0 5 0 

William Drummond, Balthayock - 0 5 0 
Robert Fish, London - -•‘-050 

John Campbell, Belfast > - - 0 5 0 


£ t. d, 

Lawrence Niven, Oak Held - - 0 2 6 

Peter M‘Raw, Rothieinurchus - - 0 5 0 

John Caic, Campden Hill - -050 

Charles Stewart, llouschill - - 0 2 6 

Archibald Woedhouse,! Esq , Croeslee 
Cottage - - 0 10 0 

Charles Frazer, Irelani - - - 0 10 0 

0 


Collected by Sir P. Murray Thriepland^ Bart. 


Stuart M. Thriepland, Esq. 

0 

10 

0 

William Pedhie, Perth - 

0 

5 

0 

I.awrcnce Craig of Glcndoick - 

0 

10 

0 

Sir P. M Thnepland 

1 

1 

0 

Robert Sutherland, Pitcaimfield 

1 

0 

0 

William Ross, Collace - • 

0 

fj 

0 

Thomas Drummond, Perth 

0 

2 

G 

J Dodds, Scone Palace - 

0 

5 

0 

Earl of Mansfield, Scone Palace 

5 

0 

0 

Lord Gray, Knifauns Castle 

1 

0 

0 

William Cleland, Perth - 

0 

10 

0 

Collected by Mr. M*CuUoch, 





Names not given m - - - 9 0 0 


Collecied by Mr. Gome. 

Miss Catherine M. Thnepland of Fingask 0 5 0 


Peter Clark. Perth - - 0 5 0 

John Brough, Kinross - - 0 5 0 

James Balhngall, Perth - - 0 10 0 

G. P. Buist, Edinburgh - - 0 5 0 

Thomas Williams, Bellast - 0 10 0 

G. Gibson, Perth - - 0 5 0 

Col. Murray Bclshes of Invcrmay 10 0 

Lady (iray - - - 10 0 

James Graham of Garvock - 0 .5 0 

I>r. MacFarlanc, Perth - - 0 5 0 

Mr. Stewart, County of Meath - 0 5 0 


Collected by Di umrnond and SonSy Stirling. 


Drummond and Sons 

0 10 

0 

Peter M‘Kenzic, I^lean 

0 

1 

0 

James Drummond, Bl.iir Drummond 

0 

1 

0 

James Campbell, Ardoch House 

0 

1 

0 

James 'I’homson, Ochtertyre 

0 

1 

0 

J. M‘Kenzic, Sauchie 

0 

1 

0 

D. Montgomery, Buchannan 

0 

o 

0 

J. M‘Lellan, Keir 

0 

1 

0 

James Cowic, Stirling - 

0 

1 

0 

James Smith, Powis 

0 

1 

0 

Collected by William Lairdy Dundee, 



W'illiam Angus, Dundee 

0 

2 

(i 

William Laird, ditto 

0 

5 

0 

David Easson, Camperdown 

0 

2 

d 

James Jamieson, Arbroath 

0 

2' 

•d 

Williani Jacks* 1 - 

0 

1 

0 

G. Barry, Invergownc - 

0 

2 

6 

James Laird 

0 

1 

0 

Thomas Taylor, Browhead 

0 

1 

0 

Charles Clark ' - 

0 

2 

6 

P. Brown - - - 

0 

2 

6 

A Friend - - - 

0 

1 

0 

A Florist - 

0 

1 

0 

A. R. - 

0 

1 

0 

W. M. - 

0 

1 

0 

Johann Gutz 

0 

1 

0 

J. M‘K. - 

0 

2 

6 

A Friend . - - 

0 

i 

0 

A. Paterson 

0 

1 

0 

James Tail 

0 

2 

0 


79 18 

"g 


Omissions, if any, will be corrected in a fhture 
Number. 
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2 . Subscriptions sent to London to J. C\ Loudoiij Esq,^ and by him transmitted 
to the Treasurer at Perth. 


. £ s.d. 

M. Patlerson, Hchgan, Vst Austiii'a 
Cornwall - - * - -050 

R Glendming, Bicton Gardens, near 
Exeter - - - > -0 5 0 

Janies Duncan, Basing Park, Hampshire 0 5 0 

J. Denson, sen. - - - - 0 1 0 

James Cuthill, gardener at Dyrham 

Park 0 5 0 

John Waiter, under-gardener at Dyr- 
ham Park - - - - 0 1 0 

Daun Ingram, journeyman at Dyrham 

Park 0 10 

Benjamin Kingshot, journeyman at 
Dyrham Park - - - - 0 1 0 

John Coltart, Botham Park, flower- 
gardener - - - - 0 1 0 

Thomas M'Dougal, uridcr-gardcner, 

Botham Park - - - - 0 I 0 

Capt. John Minors, Exeter - - 0 5 0 

William Turner, Bury St. Edmund’s 
Botanic tJarden - - - 0 5 0 

Mr Main, Chelsea - - - 0 2 0 

N J Barf»n, Eso , Dreuton - - 1 0 0 

T. Butger, Park House, Tceldington, 

Middle' x - - - - 0 5 0 

James C. • ton, Syon Gardens - - 0 5 0 

James Taylor, ditto, foreman - -020 

'I’hoinas Mote, ditto - - - 0 2 G 

Alexander Forsyth, ditto - - 0 1 0 

William Loader, ditto - . - 0 1 0 

Lawrence Seher, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

James Stone, ditto - - - 0 I 0 

Thomas Chapman, ditto - - 0 1 0 

James Bichard on, ditto - - 0 1 0 

William Wcblcy, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

John Custoij, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

John Wallace, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

Charles Simmons, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

JaAes Tavlor, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

James Templeton, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

John Kirk, ditto - - - - (1 I 0 

Richard Pearce, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

Robert Kemn, ditto - • - 0 1 0 

Mr Carter, Budleiph, Saltorton - 0 5 0 

Mrs. Durant, Bicton - - - 0 5 0 

I^dy Rollc - - - - 1 0 0 

T. Hunter, Fjiq , Budleigh Saltorton, 
Dcionshire, b> Mr. Cdendining - 0 5 0 

Mr. Cornish, Bicton, near Exeter, by 
ditto - - - - -0 5 0 

Andrew Stewart, Cliatsworth - - 0 2 G 

Charles Edmonds, ditto - » - - 0 5 0 

Peter Marnock, ditto - - - 0 2 G 

Fxlward Kemp, ditto - - - 0 2 G 

Wllham Wilson, ditto - - -020 

Peter Bark - - - -020 

Eugene Mehnon. from the Pans Rot. 

Gard. - - - - -05 0 

Octavius Barton, apprentice - - 0 I 0 

James Bailj, ditto - -.010 

J B. Whiting, Kiplin, near Catt5rick 0 2 G 
William Wilkins, nurseryman, Isle of 
Wight - - - - - 0 5 0 

Andrew Toward, head-gardener at Bag- 
shot Park n - -'-050 

John Standiih, journey man, ditto - 0 I 0 

William Smith, ditto, ditto - - 0 I 0 

Frwlcrick Chcrryinaii, ditto, ditto - 0 1 0 

Henry Gotlfrey, ditto, ditto - - 0 I 0 

George Mechic, apprentice, ditto - 0 1 0 

T. Lamb, gardener, Hurstbournc Park, 

HanU 0 5 0 

Mrs. Pllmsolc, Bicton - - - (> 2 G 

Mr. Hamley, ditto - - -050 

Mr. Park, Puns tftrcct, Exeter - - 0 5 0 

Mr. Craggs, gardener to Sir IT D. • 
AckUud, kiilcrton - - - 0 5 0 

John Ford, gardener to White- 

bread, Esq., FonthiU, Bcdfonlshirc - 0 5 0 

John M‘Donnld, gardener to Lord 

Cartwright^ Hawns, Bcdfordahirc -050 


£ ». d. 

Thomas Parkins, Cannon Hall -010 

Mr, Webster, gardener, Sandy Place, 
near Biggleswade, Betlfordshire - 0 5 0 

John Fox, under-gardener, Normanton 
Park, Rutland . - - - 0 1 0 

W. A Rowland, mctallic-wire manu- 
facturer, Chester - - - 0 10 0 

Collectcil at the Horticultural Dinner 
at Truro by William Tweedy, Esq , 
a.id Lieut George Pooley, K.N. - 2 12 6 
Ac the Horticultural Dinner, Falmouth, 
by ditto - - - - - I 8 0 

W. B. Booth - - - 0 7 6 

J. Mitchinson, gardener at Pendarves - 0 5 0 

J. (irills, under-gardener at ditto - 0 1 0 

A Lady at Camborne - - - 0 2 6 

F Welsh, uiider-gardcner at ditto, in 
a letter from J Mitchinson - -010 

C. Cobboid, Esq., Pres of Ips. H. S. - 0 10 0 

J. Hind, treasurer, ditto - - 0 10 0 

T. Savage, At kenham - - - 0 2 G 

C. M’Pherson Boy, gardener to the 
Bev. Mr Etlgar - - - 0 2 G 

W. Woollard, Sec. I. H S - - 0 2 6 

B Paterson, seedsman and gardener - 0 2 G 

H. Laundy, Journ. Gard. - - 0 2 G 

In a Letter from R Paterson, seeds- 
man, Ipswich - - - - 1 12 G 

James Clark, gardener, Whitehaven 
Castle - - - - -050 

James Bell, Lowthor Street, White- 
haven - - - - -05 0 

John Thompson, Ilclswitk House -050 
William Sauers, Pres, ol the White- 
haven H S - - - - 0 0 

W’llham HundlcNon, Croll Hill - 0 5 0 

B. F King, siirgi oM - -050 

Jamch Dare, draper, A\ orkiiigfoii - C 5 0 

Bohertbon Cropthuaite, .rtniiiumger, 
ditto - - - - 0 5 0 

W, Gribdale, flora Villa - - 0 5 0 

Joseph Walker, High Street, St. 

James’s - - - - 0 5 0 

Wllham Miller, ditto, ditto - - 0 5 0 

Job Miller, ditto, ditto - - - 0 5 0 

Bev . Henry Lovvther, Dibhngton Boc- 
tory - - - - 0 5 0 

John* Pennyfeather, gardener, White- 
haven Cabtlc 'In thi' l..owihcr family 
for years) - - - -050 

George Buckham, Flora Villa - - 0 5 0 

John Walker, yeoman, Bollington -050 

James Steel, mason, Whitehaven -010 

John (>ibson, tca-dealcr, Boper 

Street 0 10 

11. .^nnlBte.lvl, solicitor (In a letter 
from .Tames Clark, gardener, White- 
haven Cabtle' - - - - 

List, \'C , receiv etl by C. Pullar,g,irdencr 
to J L. Goldsiiiid, F.sq., Champion 


Hill, Surrey, \heiit to lamgraan’s) - 1 6 0 

C. Pullnr, gardener. Champion Hill, 

Camberwell, Surrey - - - 0 5 0 

James Jones, journeyman, ditto - 0 I 0 

T Smith, gardener to J. Richardson,i> 

Esq., Camlicrwell - - - 0 1 0 

George Fleming, gardener to J. Bank- 
ing, Esq , Dulwich - - -‘60 

J. Scott, jounieyraan, ditto - *010 

T. MobSinan, ditto, ditto - - 0 1 0 

J. Sadler, gardener to J. Fisher, Esq., 

Denmark Hill rlimse - - - 0 5 0 

D. Milns journeyinan, ditto - -010 

J. Coutts, gardener to N. F. Hebbert, 

Ebu., Dulwich HiU House - - 0 5 0 

W. glutton, gardener to 8. Phillipi, 

Faq., Champion Lodge, Denmark 

HiU 0 10 

The Duke of Bedford - - -10 0 

G. Gordon, foreman of the Hort. Soc. 
Arlvoretum - - - -050 
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CoOected by J. Pope and Sons, Nurserymen^ near 
BirfHtngham, 


J. Pope and Sons 

T eSecretanes to the Bir.^ 

w rtSSuii J mingham BoUnlcandJ 
W. Goodall,^ Warwickshire FL a J 

D, Cameron, Cur. Birmingham Bota. 

nical Garden - - - - 

T.^Willlams, gardener, Holford 
J. Mowbray, Lower Nursery, Wolver- 
hampton .... 
T. Aston, Moxlev, Bilston 
Mr. Prinsep, gardener, Hilton Park - 
J. Allen, ditto, Wolverhampton 
Mr. Jackson, ditto, ditto 
Mr. Wright,, ditto, ditto 
W. Ratcliffb, ditto, ditto 
T. Smith, florist, Wolverhampton 
Mr. Massey, ditto .... 
Mr. Gardner, gardener, Ellows, near 
ditto ..... 
Mr. Walford, Wimbome 
Mr. Pullen, gardener. Park Grove, Bir- 
mingham .... 
Mr. Dudley, Wolverhampton - 
Mr. Fairchild, gardener, ditto . 

Mr. Horton, gardener, ditto 
P. Law, innkeeper, ditto 
Mr. Diggery, constable, ditto • 

Mr. Hcnney, ditto . - . 

Collected at the Tamworth Floricul- 
tural Exhibition, Aug. 3 . - 

Mr. Beddard, gardener, Enville 
W. Mussell, gardener, Moseley, near 
Birmingham - - . - 

C. Ebdral, gardener, Birmingham 
Mr. Britten, ditto . - - 

E. Hill, ditto - . . . 

J. Moone, nurser^an, Perry Barr. 

T. Beech, ditto, Birmingham . 

J. Webster, gardener, Moseley Hall 
E. Ricketts, gardener, Horseley 
House ..... 
Mr. Carpenter, gardener, Moor Green - 
& Wyatt, Handsworth Nursery 


A s. d, 
0 10 6 


1 0 0 


0 10 
0 10 


0 10 
0 5 


0 13 
-05 


Collected by Mr. D. Canieron. 


W. Adderley, journeyman, Birming- 
ham Botanical Garden - - 0 1 0 

T. Bird, ditto, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

R. Thomas, ditto, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

T. Jones, ditto, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

R. Phipps, ditto, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

J. Goodall, ditto, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

R. Leigh, ditto, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

T. Hetherington, gardener, Edg- 
baston - - - - -026 

G. khderson, gardener, Sandwell - 0 5 0 
A. K 0 4 0 


Collected by John Crec, Nursery and Seedsman^ 
Addlestone, Surrey. 


Various - - - -050 

J. M‘Farlan, foreman, ditto - - 0 2 6 

J. Bisset, gardener, Burwood - - 0 2 6 

A. .Gray, gardener, Botleys - - 0 1 0 

J. Brunton, gardener, Ottershaw - 0 J 0 

George Murray, gardener, Silvcrmere -016 


CoUeded in the London Hort. Soc. Card. 2 8 0 


Collected by James Atkins, }jurscryman, 
Northampton. 

Earl of Euston, Salcey Forest - - 0 5 0 

J. Funnel, gardener, Overstom Park - 0 V> 0 

W. Logan, gardener, Althorp Park -050 
J. Challii, gardener. Barton Scagravc - 0 5 0 

J. Atkins, nurseryman, Northampton - 0 5 0 


Collected by Messrs. Dickson, ChesU 


F. Dickson, nurseryman, Chester 
H, Turnbull, foreman, ^itlo . •. 

J. Princea, gardener at ditto 

O. Walker, shopman, /Itto 

W. Hugh, journeyman, ditto - 

P. Kurd, gardener, Back Hall, ditto - 
T. Meredith, journeyman, at Mound's 
J. Pass, gardener to H. Baxter, Esq., 

Chester .... 

J. Dickson,. seedsman, ditto 


Through various Persons. 


J. Taylor, gardener to the Right Hon. 

Earl of Wilton . . - 

W. Miller, gardener to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury - . . - 

J. Vcitch, jun , Killcrton Nursery 
W. Moor, jun., Leicester 
W. W^ Wake, apprentice at Woburn 
Abbey - - - - - 

C. Sutherland, journeyman, ditto 
C. Kennedy, gardener, ditto 
A. Killerm.'ui, ditto . . - 

R. Pitkethley, ditto ... 
Collected by J. D. Hcxtall, bookseller, 
Ashby .de-la-Zouchc, Leicestershire - 
\V. Cru’u'k^hank, gardener. C ole Orton 

Hall 

George Handley, journejTnan, ditto, 
ditto ..... 
J. Bowman, gardener, Melbourne 
Hall 


J. Vernon, gardener, Calke Abbey 
J. Hcxtall, bookseller, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche - - . - 

J. Hood, nurseryman, ditto 
H. C. Daves, grocer and druggist, 
ditto ..... 
Mr. Mammatt, ditto . - - 

W Daves, solicitor, ditto 
Mr. J. Usherwood, ditto 
Mr. Peddocke, solicitor, ditto - 
Collected by J M earns, gardener, 
Welbcck, Nottingh.ini 
James Loudon, Gurney Cottage 
Mr. W. M‘Murtrie, Shugborough 
J. Jarkson, ditto . . - - 

John Watt, ditto . . - 

.T. Lamb, gardener, Markcaton, Derby 
Joseph Allen, under-gardener, ditto 
Collectwl by John W ilson, gardener at 
Worksop Manor - - - 

By Messrs. Longman, from W. Barron, 
gardener, Elvastoii Castle 
W Baxter, under-gardener, ditto 
D. Smith, Bot Gard., Hull 
A. Smith, nurseryman, Gainsborough - 
Mr. Hedges, gardener, Brocklcsby 
Mr, Burrell, Beverly - , . 

Mr. Usher, gardener, South Dalton 
Mr, Usher, gardener, Appleby - 
Mr. Reid, gar^ner, Rise Park - 
Mr. Usher, gaJdencr, Beverly - 
Mr. Sjiearing, gardener, Sunderlaiid- 
wick . - - - - 

Mr Croskill, Beverly ... 
Mr. Press, nurseryman, ditto « 

Mr. Patrick, gardener, Kirkilla 
Mr. Linnan, gardener, Bishop Burton 
Mr. Ramsay, gardener, West Ella 
Mr. Parker, Florist, York 
J. Wild, fruiterer, Ipswich 
T. Latter, gardener at Priory 
Gardens, ditto . - - - 

W. Hoodard, under-gardener at 
ditto . - . - - 

Miss Watson « • - - 

Miss Hudson .... 
W. Archer .... 


T. H. and f». Gibson - . - 

Mr. Smith, in a Letter from Worcester 


M .t. d. 
0 10 0 
0 2 6 
0 1 0 
0 2 6 
0 1 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 <> 

0 2 6 
0 10 0 


0 5 0 
0 .'i 0 
0 5 0 

0 ;J 0 
0 J 
I) 3 0 
0 2 6 

0 ;l 0 

1 10 0 

0 5 0 

0 1 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 0 

0 2 h 
0 2 G 

0 2 6 

0 5 0 

0 2 , 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

1 16 G 

0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 5 0 

0 J 0 

3 0 0 

0 5 0 

0 1 G 

0 5 0 

0 2 G 

0 5 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 1* 0 

0 2 G 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 2 G 

0 2 6 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 11 0 
() 6 0 
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M it* 

T. Itiri'hniore - - - - U 2 0 

A, Jlegbie, Beaumont Lodge - - 0 5 0 

M. Macqueen, ditto - - - 0 1 0 

T. Anaoll, ditto - - - - 0 1 0 

J. (iaul, gardener, Eton •» - -010 

J. Hold - - - - -0 5 0 

J. Arkle - - - -026 

O. Patrick - - -026 

From Messrs. Law and Co. - - 4 10 6 

Reccivetl by Mr. William (itklsall, nur- 
scrvman, Hereford - - - 2 11 6 

Mr. Burn, Tottenham Park * - 0 6 0 

Mr. Perry, Sandford Priory - *-050 

Mr Lindsay, Highclerc - - -050 

Mr. Thomas, rdener to Sir J. Uolly- 
romb . - . . -050 

Mr. Clark, ganiencr, Compton Garden 0 5 0 
A Holland, under-gardener - -010 

J. Mitchell, gardener, Tnmmington 
House, Barnstable - - - (i 5 0 

J. Gridin, under-gardener, ditto - 0 2 6 

J Mallet, gardener, Rickington, ditto - 0 2 6 

J. Mark, gardener, Arlin^on Court -050 
In a letter from It. Glenduining - 1 2 6 
Collected by W. Taylor, Thainston, 
Abcrdceiibhiro - - -000 


F REIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Collected by M, C. Jtauch qf Vienna. 

rreiliorr Sigmund voii Proney, K K. 
Kainmerer, Corr Mein ot the Loud, 
llort. .Soc. 5fcm. - - - 0 10 0 

Johan («eorg Heller, gardener to Baron 

Carl VOII iliigel.'Jt - - -040 

( hnstiaii Ce>ter, ganiencr to Prince 
Dletrichsteiii, 2f - - - 0 4 

John K Uo'-eiitlMl, riiirMerjinaii, 3f - 0 U ». 
Joseph Held, uurserym.ui, ')f. - - 0 10 O 

Crietlnck J( s Mullbek, k K. ftlilitair 
Coinissair, 51 - - . - 0 10 0 

M Klejle, It - - - - 0 i 0 

/ilklbruckner. If - - - 0 2 0 

Joseph Miegler, gardener to Count 

Muilathsike, Hungary - - 0 p 0 

Baron Jucquin, 5f. - - • 0 10 0 

Chark s Rauch, 5f - ^ - 0 10 0 






f. 

d. 

Count F. Harrach 

- SORi. 





J. B. Rupprccht 

- if. 





Klier . 

- If. 





F. Wauk 

- ifa. 





J. Krammer - 

- im. 





C. Ricgler 

sr. 





H. W. Scholt - 

Sf. 





P. Welle 

2f. 





J. Booe 

2f. 





J. Hakcr 

2£ 





J. Schroder 

- 2f. 





F. Schenerman 

- If. 





Pelnter 

- If. 






73f 

- 

7 

€ 

0 

By M. J. BtnZf nurseryman, Frankfort. 



Collected there 

- 

- 

15 

0 

0 

By P. I). Falberg, Copenhagen. 




Homcmann, Prof, of Bot. 

. 

. 

0 

5 

0 

Schouw, ditto 

- 


0 

5 

0 

Lady Georgia Schouw - 

. 


0 

5 

0 

P. D. Falberg, Ass. of the Bank 


0 

5 

0 

Wibster 



0 

2 

0 

Moerch, botanical gardener 

- 


0 

5 

0 

I’etersen, court gardener 
Ohisen, scetlsman 

- 


0 

5 

0 


- 

0 

2 

0 

Hiiitze, ditto 


- 

0 

2 

0 

Dannckert, ditto - 


. 

2 

0 

0 

Mols, seedsman - 


- 

U 

2 

0 

Rhee, ditto 



0 


0 

Gnmmemitein, ditto 



(1 

2 

0 

AKinunsar, gardener 

» - 


0 

4 

0 

Koch, ditto 



0 

2 

0 

Oblscn, ditto 



0 

1 

0 

FJtzholU, ditto - 

. 


0 

2 

0 

M Schidcrdt, ( openbagen 

- 


0 

5 

0 

France. 





Mr. Thos. Blaiku*, i.. t i 

of Scotland' 




s. Rue Ucb \ igncu 

,7f. 

- 

0 

5 

10 



lui 

7 

4 




7Lf 

18 

6 


Total £ IKl 5 10 


'J*he names of a nunilx*r of subscribers which ought to have apt>eareii along with the others in the 
alHive list are not given , either because they have inner been i»ent to us, or because we have lust or 
mislaid them. Should thev, or am correctioii.s to the names ol jicrsons or places given, be sent in 
the course of a iiionth, we will print them in a bupplementury hst.^^ 


Art. II. The Civetta, or Little Italian OivL"^ By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 

I'liis diiiiinutive roy^r of the night is much prized by the 
gardeners of Italy for its uncommon ability in destroying insects, 
snails, slugs, reptiles, and mice. There is scarcely an out-house 
in the gardens and vineyards of that country which is not te- 
nanted by the civetta. It is often brought up tame from the 
nest ; and in the month of September is sold for a dollar to 
sportsmen, who take it with them in their excursions through 
the country, to look foi* larks and other small birds. Perched 
on the to\\ of a pole^ it attracts their notice and draws them 
within the fatal range of guiishot by' its most singular gestures; 

* Sec a correct description of this bird in the Ornitologia Toscana, vol. i. 
p. 70., by Professor Paolo Savi. 
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for, standing bolt upright, it curtsies incessantly, with its head 
somewhat inclined forwards, whilst it keeps its eyes fixed on 
the approaching object. This odd movement is peculiar to the 
civetta alone. By it, the birds of the neighbourhood are de- 
coyed to their destruction. Hence its valuf*’ to the ranging 
sportsman. Often and anon, as the inhabitants of Rome pass 
through the bird-market at the Pantheon, they stop, and look, 
and laugh at this pretty little captive owl, whilst it is performing 
its ridiculous gesticulations. 

Its flesh is relished by the natives of Italy. You may see the 
civetta, plucked and ready trussed for the spit, on the same stall 
at which hawks, crows, jackdaws, jays, magpies, hedgehogs, 
frogs, snails, and buzzards are offered for sale to the passing 
conoscenti, who frequent the bird-market in quest of carnal 
delicacies. Tlie inhabitants of this country are apparently 
blessed with stomachs as keen and strong as that of my old 
black friend Daddy Quasshi, who could fatten on the grubs of 
hornets, and on stinking fish. Indeed, it would appear from 
what I have seen, that scarcely any thing which has had life in 
it comes amiss to the Italians in the way of food, except the 
Hanoverian rat, for I could often ^ee this voracious and needy 
intruder lying dead in the streets, and trodden under fool. 

Thinking that the civetta would be peculiarly useful to the 
British horticulturist, not, by the way, in his kitchen, but in his 
kitchen-garden, I determined to import a dozen of these birds 
into our own country. And still, said I to myself, the world 
will say it was a strange whim in me, to have brought owls all 
the way from Italy to England ; seeing that owls, ay and 
hawks too, are by no means scarce in our palaces, and in par- 
liament, and on the magisterial benches. Be this as it may, 
I agreed with a biru-vender in the market at the Pantheon for 
a dozen young civettas ; and, having provided a commodious 
cage for the journey, we left the Eternal City on the 20th of 
July, 184 ^ 2 , for the land that gave mfe birth. 

At Genoa, the custom-house officers appeared . inclined to 
make me pay duty for my owls. Gentlemen,” said I, ‘‘these 
birds are not for traffic ; neither are thtfy foreigners : they are 
from your own dear country, la hellissima Italia^ and I have 
already strong reason to believe that they are common in Genoa, 
so that they can well be spared.” The custom-house officers 
smiled as I said this, and then they graciously allowed me and 
my owls to proceed to the hotel, without abstracting a single 
farthing from my pocket. 

We passed through the sunny regions of Piedmont with 
delight, and over the snowy summit of Mount Su Gothard 
without any loss, and thence we proceeded northward, through 
Lucerne to Basle. Here, Monsieur Passavant, the banker, 
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a wormwood-looking money-monger, seemed determined that 
myself and my owls, and the rest of my family, should advance 
no farther. Having lost my letter of credit in the late ship- 
wreck, and tfiere not having been time, after my return to Rome 
and my short there, to receive another from London, I was 
furnished, by the bank of frince Torlonia, with a very warm 
and complimentary letter of introduction to Passavant of Basle, 
in case I nigl t fall short of money on my way home; and 
Prince Canino (Charles Bonaparte), whom I accidentally met 
in Genoa, gave me another of the same tenour. But all would 
not do. 1 only wanted 1^?/., which, with j^hat I had by me, 
would have enabled me to reach Cologne, where I could have 
got any supply of money from the good landlord of the hotel 
(III Kiiin. Passavant, to whom I had presented the two letters, 
and to whom I had given a full account of the unfortunate 
shipwreck, could not possibly comprehend how I could have 
the temerity to travel without a regular letter of credit. I 
ofFere 1 him my draught on Denison of London. He refused to 
take it. Would he accept my watch worth forty guineas, in 
j^ledge, till iny bill should be honoured ? No. IJe looked at 
me, and then at the letters, and then at me again; and said 
there was something ecjuivocal in the one from Prince Torlonia^s 
bank. He would not advance me a single sous. On making 
my retiring bow, I told him that, as I was in the habit of writing 
occasionally on natural history, I would make honou’’able mention 
of his great liberality in my next publication, and that, in the 
meantime, I would send Torlonia a full account of our in- 
terview. * 

I should have stuck fast for money in Basle, had not Lord 
Brougham’s brother (William Brougham, Esip) luckily arrived 
in the town that very day. He immedisfely Advanced me an 
ample supply. 

All went well after this, until we reached Aix-la-Chapdk. 
Here, an act of rashness on my part caused a serious diminu- 
tion in the family. A long journey, and wet weather, had 
tended to soil the plumage of the little owls; and I deemed 
it necessary, that the^^, as well as their master, should liave the 
benefit of a warm bath. Five of them died of cold the same 
night. A^sixth got its thigh broke, I don’t know how;-^nd a 
seventh breathed its last, without any previous symptoms of in- 
disposition, about a fortnight after we had arrived at Walton 
Hall. 

The remaining five have surmounted afl casualties, having 
been well taken care for eight months. On the 10th of May, 

* Prince Torlonia, on receiving my letter, made Passavant smart severely 
for his conduct. * 
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id the year of our Lord 18429 there being abundance of snails, 
slugs, and beetles on the ground, I released them from their 
long confinement. 

Just opposite to the flower-garden, there is a dense plantation 
of spruce fir trees. Under these, at intervals, by way of gi’eater 
security, I placed the separated parts of two dozen newly killed 
rabbits, as a temporary supply of food ; and at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, the weather being serene and wkrm, I opened the door 
of the cage. The five owls stepped out to try their fortunes in 
this wicked world. As they retired into the adjacent thicket, I 
bade them be of gcY)d heart ; and although the whole world was 
now open to them, ‘‘ where to choose their place of residence,” 
I said, if they would stop in my park, I would be glad of their 
company; and would always be a friend and benefactor to them. 

Walton Haiti May 1 1. 184*2. 


Art. hi. The Principles oj Gardening physiologically considered. 
By G. Regel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zvilung.) 

(Continued from p. 264. ) 

I. On the Propagation op Plants ~ continued , 

C . Sorts of Soil, 

Cuttings grow in general in the mixture of soil which is best 
suited to the mother plant ; but a lighter sort of soil suits them 
much better, and in a light heath mould they root quicker and 
better than ki a heavier soil, or one mixed with leaf mould or 
rotten dung and animal manure. The reason of this is partly 
owing to their drawing from the heath soil a less condensed 
nutritive sap, impregnated with scarcely any thing but extract of 
decayed vegetable matter, which, being more suitable to the plants 
that absorb it through the healthy spongioles of their roots, ac- 
cords better with the natural wants of the cutting, and not only 
prevents it from becoming sickly, but in general increases its 
vital energy. It is also well known, that in light soils the roots 
become more luxuriant, and form more spongioles, the less 
nourr^hment they find in their immediate neighbourhood ; such, 
for example, as those roots which are developed in a moist atmo- 
sphere, in light dry earth, sand, &c. Strewing sand on the sur- 
face of pots prepared for cuttings is done •hiefly to prevent the 
growth of moss, it also adheres better to the cuttings than earth 
does. Many cuttings root better in coarse or gravel ly, sand than 
in earth, and the cuttings, more particularly those thickly beset 
with leaves are stuck in so that the lower end of the cutting 
is barely covered widi soil. In filling the pots care- must be 
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taken to form a sufficient drainage at the bottons^ and that the 
earth is not too closely pressed down. It should also be borne 
in mind that shallow pots are preferable to deep ones. 

In the first number of the Garten Zeitung for I 84 Q 9 charcoal 
ashes were reconlmended as.the best medium for striking cut- 
tings. We do not wish to deny the beneficial influence of thfs ’ 
substance on the vegetation of many plants ; and we think that 
the charcoal ashes impregnated with humus^ Or as M. Lucas 
says, ashes dissolved by the air, in many cases operate favour- 
ably on the developement of cuttings, and that charcoal will act 
an important part in propagation, particularly tflien experiments 
have been more generally made. The theory grounded upon 
these experiments by Dr, H. Buchner, sen., on which be proposed 
to found a system of curing sickly' plants, we can, however, in 
many particulars, by no means support. It is Hot our intention 
to refute this treatise in detail, we leave that to chemists ; for we 
can only admit that charcoal has an indirect influence on the 
vegetativn of plants; for the dissolution of cliarcoal itself, and 
the formation of nourishment for plants, verge on impossibility, 
as it is well known that charcoal is not dissolvable* in water, 
spirits of wine, oils, or alkalies, nor docs it undergo a change in 
the usual temperature of the air and water. The opposite results 
of diemical annalyses may be explained by supposing that the 
charcoal ashes, which had been previously used, had imbibed much 
extraneous matter from the water poured upon them, and from 
the atmospheric air. The absorption of the atmospheric air, . 
as oxygen gas, nitrogen gas, carbonic acid, hydrogen, &c., is 
certainly one of the properties of charcoal, but the dissolution 
of these gases only lakes place at -I- 80° Reaum., so that it does 
not appear that they can be transmitted to tli^jdarj^t by the char- 
coal, We are the more strengthened in this opinion, when we 
observe in other casec how charcoal mixed with earth for hydran- 
geas produces the very contrary eflect, and changes the red co^ ’ 
lour of these flow-ers into blue, by withdrawing the acid. 

When usee! for cuttings according to M. Lucas’s directions, it 
•perates first conservatively, as by its antiseptic powders it pre- 
vents decay, and consecpiently may be employed with great ad- 
vantage with Cacti, and other plants subject to damp off. Besides, 
the water giv^ to the cultings in charcoal ashes is as chemically 
pure as possible, as the charcoal partly withdraws the particles 
of humus from them; or it contains but very few of these par- 
ticles, when the ashes have been sufficiently saturated with re- 
solvable gases. The cutting is hereby forced to make usd of the 
reserved nourishment laid up in its interior, and the process of 
assimilation in many cas^s takes place sooner, and consequently 
the formation of roots also. The greater luxuriance and stronger 
growth of the roots whicli M. Lucas observed may be connected 
3d Ser. — 1842. VI. x 
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with the property already mentioned of plants, viz. that of 
forming their roots more perfectly in light mould, which contains 
little nourishment. As soon, however, as the nourishment in 
the plant is consumed, if it is not taken out of the charcoal 
ashes and planted in the earth, it becomes s^xkly, as M. Lucas 
himself declares, which is the surest proof that charcoal yields 
no direct nourishment to plants. Tlie comparative experiments 
made in this garden entirely accord with this ; the cuttings of 
quick-growing plants forming roots sooner and more numerously 
in earth than in charcoal, whereas the latter may be preferable 
for those of sloweV growth and of a harder woody texture. Leaves, 
also, ofdifFerent sorts of plants, developed roots from their secreted 
nutritive sap, for the same reason, much more easily in charcoal. 
We have as yet observed no influence on the formation of a shoot, 
when the leaves are not taken off with the axillary bud. The 
results of the experiments are jill carefully noted down, and, when 
they have been sufficiently carried on, they will be put together 
and lai before the reader. 

( To he continued . ) 


Art. IV. Description of a convenient Carrier for Seeds and for 
other Garden Purposes, By B. H. A. 

Not having observed in your numerous works any mentic.i of 
a very convenient utensil, which is in general use in some parts 
of the country only, I have forwarded you two of different sizes; 
which, if they meet your approval, you can figure and describe 
in the Magazine. Fig, 32, is a view of one of these baskets. They 
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are made like a shallow cross-handled basket, and are very 
light: the small ones are made of willow, and are exceedingly 
useful for carrying seeds at the time of sowing ; they have two 
brackets, for the convenience of standing upon the ground. The 
larger ones, which are sometimes made to contain a bushel, are 
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made of ash, and have no brackets : these are useful for a variety 
of purposes, such as picking up litter in the flower-garden, or 
carrying soil ; and, in fact, for every purpose for which the 
common basket is generally used. 

London^ Aprils 


Art. V. On the Use of Quassia as a Substitute for Tobacco^ in 
destroying Aphides, By E. O. 

The season of the year having arrived when The green fly is 
often very troublesome to the lovers of plants, and the usual 
remedy for their destruction very unpleasant (especially for 
ladies), perhaps some of your fair readers will be glad to learn 
that they may effectually destroy them without offensive smell 
or dirty appearance. 

I have long wished to discover something of the sort, but 
have never been fortunate enou<;h to meet with it till, this 
season, and having given it what 1 consider a fair trial, J venture 
to send it forth to the public that others may benefit by it ; and if, 
in using it, they should in any way improve it, I hope they will 
make it known through the same channel as I have. The 
remedy is tliis : take 1 oz. of quassia chips to every quart of 
water you recjuire, and boil it for a few minutes; when cold 
enough, dip the plants in it, or syringe them with it. They may 
want, in some instances, a second dipping, but those wdio wish 
to see clean plants will* not mind that. 

I purposely reserved some foul plants to try it on, and I 
have completely cleaned them ; and, as far as my experience 
has gone, it tippears to leave a taste on the Wves which the fly 
does not like, as they seldom attack the same plant after being 
properly cleaned. Your readers will please to bear in mind,^ 
that I am not recommending this where j\|1 the plants in a 
house are attacked ; but it freciuently happens that, for want of 
timely cleaning a few plants in pots, a whole conservatory soon 
becomes infested with th^ insects. Perhaps you will allow me 
to trespass so far on your valuable pages as to relate the manner 
in which I have used it.. Some *one else may adopt a bettiJ* 
})lan. I have if house about 60 ft. long; in it I force a variety of 
plants, a considerable portion of which consists of moss and 
other roses; You are aware that few plants are more liable to 
the attacks of aphis than roses. Chiefly, but*not wholly, I 
directed the application of* the quassia to them, and the way I 
proceeded %^as ns follows : Having procured a vessel to hold a 

gallon, I had the plants brought, and dipped them one at a time 
deep enough to reach the parts infected, taking tare not to shake 
them unnecessarily, but to return them to their places steadily, 

X 2 
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that the liquor might remain on them. Others, too large to dip, 
were laid sideways over the vessel and syringed, taking care to 
waste as little of the liquor as possible. A great many plants 
may thus be done in a little time, and for a trifling expense, not 
more than one shilling per gallon; Perhaps^some people would 
make it stronger than 1 have done. 

I have not done all I intend with it yet; but the best thing I 
can at present suggest is, to have an upright vessel made of 
zinc, about 9 in. in diameter, and as high as persons may be dis- 
posed to fill ; and if kept covered it may stand in a forcing-house 
always ready, afid will not waste much. In addition to this, I 
recommend a zinc tray for it to stand in, about 3 ft. square, to 
catch the mixture when large plants are syringed with it, laying 
the plant on its side in the tray. I do not wish to lead any one 
to suppose that this will entirely render smoking with tobacco 
unnecessary, because where plants grow in the borders it could 
not be applied, and in many instances tobacco is not objection- 
able : but I am quite sure that, where it is used, tobacco will not be 
wanted so often; and, for lack of something of the kind, a few 
plants are frequently spoiled, because smoking is either thought 
disagreeable or expensive. While 1 am on the subject, I would 
just hint to those who are' apt to murmur that the gardener 
uses too much tobacco, that they never ought to expect good 
plants; for, as the gardener does not like to be thought extra- 
vagant, he forbears using the remedy till the plant is past Reco- 
very : but rather let employers press on their gardener the 
necessity of frequently using it. 

Hertfordshire^ May^ 1842. 


Art. VI. Carhonisation of Peat. By H. L. L. 

At the foot of the height upon which stands the Tour de Gourge, 
in the Pays de Vaud, and adjoining the road from Cuilly to 
Mondon, are the peat delfs of M. Weobel, whe resides there. 
When he first bought the marsh, it was full of water ; this he 
drained off, and then set himself to work to learn all he could 
about the art of peat-cutting, sending for information even to 
Scotland and Ireland. He showed me a Highland instrument 
with the name of Mackintosh upon it ; nevertheless, he objects 
to our perpendicular way of cutting peat, and, as it is deposited 
horizontally, sc he cuts it, asserting that it holds together better 
when cut in accordance with the grain. He has found, besides 
other trees^ an oak 6 ft. in diameter in this moss, atd a vase of 
some sort, but no bones or horns. The most interesting point is 
his manufacture ^af charcoal from peat. This art he learned from 
a French gentleman at Sunsale, M. Brevant. A sort of kiln is 
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constructed like a small cone-shaped limekiln, with perforations 
all round, to be opened or closed as the process may require, 
and he assures me that carbonised peat, when well done, is 
equal to the best wood charcoal. He sells his peat at 12 francs 
(Swiss) the char-lfcad, equal to 90 square ft. There are about 
9 logs of peat to the square foot. I brought away some speci- 
mens of his charcoal ; but, as it was the production of his early 
essays, he was unwilling to have it considered a proper sample 
of the art, but merely the result of a first experiment. He is 
now building a proper kiln, and in a month will have peat char- 
coal for sale. The details of this mode of carUTonising peat are 
to be met with, I believe, in the Annales de la Chimie^ but I 
have unfortunately lost the reference to the exact number. After 
viewing M. Weobel’s enterprising operations, I called to mind 
the endeavours of a friend of mine in Argyleshire to float away 
into the sea, as mere waste matter, a moss of a thousand acres, 
containing peat of a superior quality to a depth of 16 ft. Were 
it possible to convert it into charcoal, so as to become portable 
and vendible, what a reservoir of fuel is in store for future ages ! 

J have given away my best specimens of M. WeoSers char- 
coal; the last, and I fear the worst, accompanies this note. Such 
as it is I will beg your acceptance of it, as offering an example 
of the experiment. — Surrey^ Aprils 184?2, 


Art. VII. On Tloot-P riming and Canker in Fruit Trees. By N. M.T. 

Root-pruning of, and canker in, fruit trees have lately en- 
grossed a good deal of attention in contemporary publications, 
and it is because I think the former the moj^ti^hlcely cure for the 
latter, that I mention them in the same sentence ; and that men- 
tion is not made with the intention of reviewing any thing thaj 
has been said upon these subjects, but sin]ply to state a few 
remarks that the reading of what has been urged, and my own 
observations, liave suggested. A tree properly sown or planted, 
9nd left to its own resoujfces, is as truly a natural object as can 
be imagined, and in such a state sets in earnest about finding 
the means of supporting itselli ^nd prolonging, if possible^ a 
healthy existetice; and it generally succeeds in so desirable an 
object, in proportion as these efforts are unassisted, uncontrolled, 
and untani^iered with. 

When all is left to nature and her proceedings unmolested by 
the intermeddling hand (Tf artifice, when every fibre remains 
undisturbed, every leaf ^llow^ed to develope itsell, and add by 
its caterings to the general stock, we may conclude that the 
justest proportion is naturally maintained bet\feen these organs; 
and in proportion as this equilibrium is deranged, so the ten- 
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dency to disease would increase : and such is the fact ; to be 
convinced of which, we need only look at the abortions that con- 
fessedly degrade man^^ of the finest portions of the walls of our 
gardens. Trees so situated bear not the remotest claim to be 
what the others are, natural objects ; they a?e the merest crea- 
tures of art, every natural impulse fettered, their roots and 
branches rendered beyond measure discrepant. 

One great use of roots to the object naturally situated is 
to enable it to retain a perpendicular position in the soil, as may 
be witnessed by the extraordinary efforts to do so, when circum- 
stances of unusilhl peril demand it; which is also exemplified by 
trees in exposed situations, where the roots preponderate over 
the branches. Even single trees are isolated examples of the 
same precaution, by sending a greater quantity of retainers to 
windward. But the tree suspended by shreds against a wall 
has no call for roots for such a purpose, nor can they be 
exercised in such a manner : the hurricane that strains the roots 
of the exposed standard almost to snapping, that even uproots 
the gnarled denizen of the forest, affects not them ; they are 
compelled root and branch to remain inert, instead of bending 
before every blast: the leaves, it is true, may flutter in the breeze; 
but even the slightest sprout must not attempt such a gambol, 
without the certainty of being called to order by knocking its 
head against its cast-iron keepers. 

To a tree trained to a wall or espalier, then, roots are^'less 
essential than to an exposed one, as their services are confined 
to supplying food ; therefore fewer would appear to be requisite, 
and a tendency to over- root to exist. It will be seen, by referring 
to exf)Osed trees and sheltered ones, that in the general economy, 
where nothing fs unprovided for, this has in some measure been 
provided for by the preponderance of roots in the former 
over the latter case ; and on walls, where they may be still farther 
discarded, it is probable that nature makes strenuous efforts to 
maintain an equilibrium. But, I would ask, w^hat has been done 
by those who profess to assist her, to counteract this tendency? 
Have they not done every thing possible to aggravate it ? HaVc: 
they not placed the roots in a depth, breadth, and length of 
materials capable of supporting the proudest monarch of the 
wood for coming centuries ? allowed the roots to run riot, and 
reduced the top to a thing of shreds and patches, from which 
greater part of the leaves are ruthlessly, unthinkingly, and often 
needlessly removed : but, be this as it may, the portion left is 
insufficient to maintain either roots or branches in a healthy state. 
It may be urged that old wall trees are often des'atute of avail- 
able roots, instead of being overpowered by them ; granted : 
still the want of roots is only the effect, previous excess the 
probable cause ; they were allowed to preponderate until they 
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rendered the juices of the plant crude and indigestible, and 
ultimately, as a matter of course, are included in the wreck they 
have made. 

Should any of these surmises prove correct, how injudicious 
the remedy generally applied ! The already gorged roots are 
sure to be deemed in fault, the already teeming border plied* 
with fresh stimulants to^ complete with less delay the work of 
destruction. I think the utter absurdity of so much border 
work, its nature, and above all its extent, ought to be apparent 
to every person conversant with the growth of plants in pots. 
Examine the quantity of spongioles generally “found with a mo- 
derately sized even healthy wall tree, and say whether a bushel 
of good mould in a pot would not for twelve months amply 
supply them with food. I maintain that it would. Then why this 
apj)ariitus ? why this cost? why this waste of uncropped border 
of 2, 3, or it may be 6 feet deep, with a surface, in all pro- 
bability, of 16 ft. by 24 ft. ? A greater absurdity cannot possibly 
exist, as the bloated results amply demonstrate. 

Roots and branches are indispensable to the well-being of 
j)lauts, but, in my opinion, the great error is, to consider roots 
most so. Every person who has rooted a cutting and paid at- 
tention to the process, who has planted a tree and observed what 
takes place, must be convinced of the contrary. The cutting 
may l)e rooted, the roots removed, and again rooted, almost at 
pleasure : strip it of leaves, and it ceases to cxi' t. The newly 
planted tree is in nine cases out often as destitute of spongioles, 
consequently of available roots, and as much a cutting as if it 
were cutover half-way up its stem; with this (the only) difference, 
that those underground stems are less consolidated and more 
ready to make fibres than such as have been.^.^»te^l and hardened 
by exposure to light and air : but even these produce no roots 
unless the leaves are allowed to develope themselves, set the vital 
current in motion, and return sap to form roots ; hence the often * 
irreparable injury frequently inflicted upon newly planted trees, 
by wdiat is aptly termed “ heading back."' Having adverted to 
^mcropped borders, 1 yiay here mention my conviction that 
borders are better cropped than otherwise. Such an opinion I 
am aware is directly opposed to tl^s best authorities, and, amongst 
others, to yours, Mr. Editor; and I have nothing to place against 
such overpowering evidence, save the fact, that I have never, 
after repented and lengthened trials, had a healthy tree diseased 
through cropping the border, nor a diseased one rendered 
healthy by allowing it to remain dormant. 

Should there be anyt|^ing correct in the view" I have taken, the 
only evil that can arise from cropping *the border must proceed 
from a cause the very antipodes of that generally assumed to 
be correct; the supposed injury must be inflicted while digging 
• X 4 
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or stirring the border preparatory to cropping. These opera* 
tions necessarily disturb and lacerate the rootlets, thereby acting 
as a most injudicious pruning, whereby the already too numerous 
spongioles are incalculably increased, and drawn into a position, 
and amongst materials, certain of* aggravating this tendency to 
excess. The only benefit, then, conferred by non-cropping pro- 
ceeds from the mass containing the roots being less available, 
the supply of food consequently limited; the benefit, if any, pro- 
ceeding from starvation, an end that maybe gained by far prefer- 
able means : but, until we know a little more of the matter, crop, 
in mercy to the fettered trees, crop the borders, in order that a 
few, at least, of the crudities that abound in the otherwise stag- 
nant mass may happily escape without being filtered through them. 

If a plant, in order to remain healthy, requires a nice propor- 
tion between its roots and branches, this will be best maintained 
when left to nature, when it may be supposed that they progress 
in exact ratio; but when so placed that a greater part of the 
leaves and branches are of necessity removed, the equilibrium is 
evidently destroyed, and disease ensues ; to prevent which the 
very obvious remedy is to maintain, or rather restore, artificially 
what has been destroyed by art, to reduce the roots as system- 
atically as the branches, in fact, to set in earnest about ‘‘ root- 
pruning.” This said root-pruning lias (as already stated) made 
considerable stir lately, and made an effort to assume a position 
adequate to its deserts, while the only anxiety gardeners ma^ be 
expected to feel in its progress seems confined to ascertaining 
the exact time of its birth ; as they have spared no pains to 
assure the world that it is as old as the hills, and that gardeners 
knew ajl about the matter a century ago. Now, with all due 
deference, I tldiil;,,this had better rested in the background, 
upon the principle that ignorance is less culpable than to know 
and not practise. But no matter when or by whom introduced, 
ft never till now assumed a properly defined form, and if occa- 
sionally practised, it was without any specific aim ; a sort of 
random mutilation, applied hap-hazard. To copiect this, and 
give it an importance that cannot now be lost sight of, is at least 
due to those that have recently brought it so prominently for- 
ward. The caus'e of canker kj trees is involved in an obscurity 
that has hitherto defied all means of penetration;* and -the sur- 
mise of its i)roceeding from over-rooting, by the roots being left 
untouched and encouraged, while the top is so mercilessly muti- 
lated, may not even be one of the renmtest causes producing so 
disastrous an effect. But, whatever the cause, it is surely some- 
thing, until that may be ascertained, \p provide a» remedy ; and 
that root-pruning is such is more than mere surmise, as it is 
demonstrated by the history of almost every tree that has been 
moved or had its roots interfered with, with a view to* render it 
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healthy. The effects of such removals or root operations, if 
properly performed, may generally be narrated thus : — After the 
removal, all or greater part of the disease disappears ; the tree for 
a year or two progresses in health and luxuriance, and it is only 
after all gets established, and a prospect of golden harvests at 
hand, that disease again exhibits itself, to dispel our dreams 
and canker all. Now, tjie mere lifting and again planting a tree 
in the same materials and position cannot possibly benefit but 
by the reduction that necessarily takes place in the roots ; a sup- 
position confirmed by the certain reappearance of the evil as 
soon as those roots are replaced and gain an ascendant, by which 
the requisite equilibrium is destroyed. 

Removing, or subjecting a tree to any severe operation (un- 
less the subject has been accustomed to such treatment), gene- 
rally causes the loss of a season or two, while the good done by 
such a sacrifice is of short duration ; therefore, such a mode of 
restoring health is not to be thought of, as all the effects may be 
obtained by annually shortening roots and branches as the case 
may demand, by following a system that may induce permanent 
fruitfulness, without so seriously dealing witli the subject at one 
time as to produce the loss of a crop, too meagre a habit, or the 
endangering of its life. How so desirable an end is to be gained, 
what is the best mode to pursue, how far we may and ought to 
go, and when to perform most advantageously the operation, 
c^n only be ascerUtined by-time and patient investigation. There 
can be no doubt that many ways, and endless modifications of 
shortening the supply of matter at the roots, either by devising 
means to prevent their undue increase, or by removing any su- 
perabundance, must lead to the same end. 

There being so much room for investi^Uo»n, ihe investigator 
so certain of being repaid for his trouble, with the certainty that 
in many cases he cannot make bad worse, it cannot be doubted 
that the thing will be set about in earnest, and the results com- 
municated for the common benefit. To succeed, it only requires 
that we brirtg to the work miiuls w illing to be disabused, freed, if 
pdSsible, of all prepo|sessions and })rejudices, most especially 
that so prevalent of setting greater store upon the preservation 
of roots than leaves. To be c<^nvinced of the absurdity of this 
before starling, let all recollect the symptoms of improvement 
manifested by trees recently removed, or with a scarcity of roots ; 
and recollect also the practice of the Dutch (sufficient of itself to 
carry conviction) : they take their trees full siced from the open 
walls into their hothouses, force them instantly, and by foster- 
ing and guarding the feaves they obtain abundant and excellent 
crops ; and, this accomplishecl, the trees are again placed upon 
the walls to stand until, in course of rotatioti, they are subjected 
to the same treatment. With such a state of things, canker, even 
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in their humid climate, cannot exist. Trees subjected to root- 
pruning from infancy are most likely to prove eminently success- 
ful ; and it is not to be supposed that such as are old, and infirm 
in habit, can be rendered all that could be wished without much 
precaution. But I have already so far excee^.ed all reasonable 
bounds, that the remainder (should it prove sufficiently interest- 
ing), must be reserved till next Number. 

Folkstone^ May 14?. 1842. 


Art. VIII. On forcing Mushrooms. By J. VVighton. 

In the gardens of the wealthy there are houses heated by 
flues for the growth of mushrooms: but this can be accom- 
plished in any dry shed or cellar, where the temperature does 
not fall below 45°, nor rise above 70°, of Fahrenheit. Various 
kinds of materials are recommended for making mushroom beds ; 
but the best is fresh manure from horses that are highly fed, 
mixed with light soil in a small quantity. 

Hove to make the Bed. — Take a quantity of the manure and 
spread it so as to lie about 4 in. deep; beat it firmly down with 
a mallet. After a few days repeat the same, and again at 
intervals, till the bed beconies about 14 in. deep. To ascertain 
the degree of heat, put two or three sharp-pointed sticks into 
the bed, and when, upon being drawn out, they feel about milk 
warm, it is time to put in the mushroom spawn ; but the heat 
must be rather on the decline than otherwise. 

How to use the Mushroom Spaxm. — Break the spawn into 
pieces about the size of a hen’s egg; place them all about the 
bed about 1 ft. apart, and 2 in. below the surface ; beat the 
whole down haid. ' >I?e careful not to let the heat increase above 
the degree mentioned above, otherwise the spawn will be de- 
stroyed, and the bed must be stocked again with fresh spawn. 
Indeed, for security’s sake, it is always best to repeat this, 
when the heat is on the decline. After all danger of increased 
heat is past, cover the bed wdth light soil abouf 2 in. deep, 
then beat it down hard. Mushrooms ajlways do best in a firm * 
hard soil ; however hard, they will find their way through it ; they 
have even been known to raise fne pavement of a cellar floor. 

Management of the Bed. — Examine the sticks 'Which were 
originally placed in the bed ; if they are lukewarm, all is right. 
A few days afterwards, cover the bed with hay or straW ; but if 
it increase the heafe, remove it for a time. If the place is warm 
and dark, this covering may be dispensed with. In five or six 
weeks, the mushrooms ought to appear. A gentle watering 
now and then will hasten their growth ; but too much will cause 
the spawn to rot, rfnd then, of course, the bed will be unpro- 
ductive, whereas it ought to produce for five or six weeks. The 
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covering keeps the soil moist, especially when much exposed to 
the air. These observations may appear at variance with the 
fact, that mushrooms spring up in the fields in showery weather; 
but there is a difference between spawn in a bed of manure 
which retains wjker, and spawn in the open soil. 

It is doubtful in what mushroom spawn originates. I do 
not mean such as we^ employ for mushroom beds, for this 
appears to be merely the roots of mushrooms, resembling fine 
white threads with small knots. It is the common notion that 
this spawn proceeds from animal deposits ; but mushrooms, 
like more perfect plants, do in reality prodTlce seed. This is 
said to be ascertained by placing a sheet of white paper under a 
of the mushroohroom ; the seed will fall upon it from the gills 
ull-grown musm like fine dust. This seed is carried about by 
the wind, and eaten by animals with their food. Some may be 
unwilling to believe this, because the manure from horses fed 
on grass where mushrooms abound does not produce mush- 
ooms equal to that from horses fed on hay and corn. To this I 
reply, that the greater fermentation in the stomachs of horses 
eating green food is more likely to destroy the mushroom seed. 
The same may be said of beds made of their manure, which 
often destroy the spawn. What is here advanced is no way 
contradicted by the fact of mushrooms springing from decayed 
vegetables, for the seed may easily have beeii mixed with them, 
afid the growth accelerated by the slight fermentation which pro- 
duced the decay of the vegetables. Some imagine that animal 
manure will produce mushrooms independently of any admixture 
of tlieir seed ; but this is as unreasonable as to believe that soil 
will produce weeds without seed, or that putrid animal matter 
will engender maggots without eggs hay;>:.^ been previously 
therein deposited. — Cossep Gardens^ Mdij 12. 1842. 

P.S. To the e*xperienced mushroom-grower I have here 
mentioned nothing new, but to the inej^perienced something 
which niayj^erhaps be of use to him. 


Art. IX. Cottage-Gardening adapted to Scotland, By Peter 
• MacjJenzie. , 

[The follownii: article was written at our request for the Supplement to the 
EncyelopU'dia of Cottage^ Karm, and J ilia Are/nteeture^ in which we origi- 
nally intertded to give a chapter ow Cot tage-G ardening ; but, on more mature con- 
sideration, we thought it would he unsuitable for that york. The pyblication 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s excellent paper will enable gentlemen's gardeners to give 
instructions to the cottagers on the estates of their employers, with less trouble 
than they wofild liave had without such a comprehensive remembrancer.] 

It is full time that the rural population of this cou*itry were made aware of 
the many enjoyments they might possess if they would only bestir themselves 
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a little ; even this evil world would lose much of its sorrow if man would but 
shake off his indolence, and pluck the berries from among the thorns, when, 
instead of living discontented among weeds and wildings, he might, in a great 
measure, have “ Paradise restored.” When a man has a comfortable house, 
and a garden to cultivate, and takes delight in both, we generally find that 
man showing himself a progressive behig, with a inin'^ capable of higher 
attainments, and ready to make himself useful in the si)here of life in which 
Providence has placed him. Tliere are some minds that will raise themselves, in 
spite of every opposition, from a state of poverty to a more comfortable station 
in society ; and these, though few, serve to show what can be done by un- 
wearied perseverance. In general, the majority of mankind require to be 
helped, or, not only do they require the course to be pointed out for them, 
but also apilot to guide them; and it is well for those of the present and future 
generations that these nelps are not w'anting. The comfort that has already 
been bestowed upon thousands through the instrumentality of the Erict/clo^ 
pcedia of Cottage Architecturcy in the shape of commodious dwellings, is but a 
foretaste of what our country may expect, w hen once the full influence of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, the lioyal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, and other societies of a kindred nature, is made to bear upon 
the welfare of the rural population. Then may we expect a race of rational 
and intelligent beings, instead of many who reckon themselves men, yet are 
little better than creatures of instinct. The time may yet come when the 
labourer will be giving his children lessons in architecture from the various 
parts of his cottage j making them acquainted w ith the arch and its proper- 
ties ; pointing out the various members of the base, the shaft, the architrave, 
the fneze, and the cornice, of the ditterent orders of architecture ; making 
known to them what is Grecian, t\hat Homan, what Norman or Gothic ; and 
be able to read the history of his country in the progress of its buildings. 

But the cottager must have more than his comfortable house to occupy 
his attention ; in order to supply his wants and increase his pleasure, he 
would feel unhappy without his garden, which will yield him comfort all tlie 
days of his life, and afford him in its cultivation a salutary preparation for a 
higher state of enjoyment beyond the grave. How much grouiul ought a 
cottager to have for a garden ? this is a question to which varying circum- 
stances would suggest varying answers. When cottages are joined together, 
the gardpns are commonly at the back or front of their dwellings, and the 
breadth of the gardet^^rresponds with the length of the house. Sometimes 
the garden extends a coprhlerable length, but in general it is by far too little. 
I would plead for a large garden. Let it be 1000 square yards at least, and 
from that to an acre. This may be thought extravaguiit by some, but 1 think 
sufficient reason can be shown why the cottager should have plenty of garden 
ground. When I see a cettage with a small garden attacheil to it, w hen there 
was nothing to prevent the possessor from having a large one, I imagine that 
he is only a few steps removed from barbarism ; it shows Ihe possessor 
ignorant of what would increase his own and his family’s comfort, ignorant of 
what would multiply their animal and mental enjoyment. 1 look upon it as a 
blot in the landscape, and a mark of stationary ignorance. What a difference 
in appearance do we often meet with, when the cottage has a large garden 
belonging to it. Instead of a few unprotected common vegetables, wx* behold 
a well enclosed garden abounding in vegetables, fruits, and flowers, producing 
more than the family can consume, and, besides, abundant feed for tne pig. A 
few pounds sterling, the produce of the surplus stock, often find their way into 
the pocket of the pos-scssor of such a garden. I have seldom known its owner 
come to want, or require aid from the parish. '' 

Before I say anything about the laying out of the garden, I*would wdsh to 
say a little about draining, ll is somewhat surprising that so little is said 
about that most important operation ; the bulk of the writers on gardening 
pass it over with a carelfcssness which it does not merit. Nicol, in his l^\)rcingy 
Fruity and Kitchen Gardener (sect. Si,, “ On the Soil for Orchards ”), admits 
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the necessity of draining, and yet he says the discussion of a systematic mode 
of draining would be foreign to the subject; but he refers the reader to Mr. 
Elkington’s method: and a writer on cottage-gardening, at the close of 1841, 
when giving directions how to lay out and plant such gardens as would suit 
the labouring man, never says one word on the subject ; yet many a cottager 
and gardener suffer^a yearly loss from the want of it. It is a melancholy thing 
to see a poor man spending his strength, and his time and manure, upon 
piece of ground that seldom repays his labour ; when a few drains, properly 
executed, would render his jvork more easy, and double the production of his 
ground. I can speak from experience and observation, when 1 say that many 
gentlemen’s gardens in Scotlantl are but partially drained, and I could point 
out many evils which, in my opinion, have their origin in no other cause. 

When the niece of ground intended for the garden is fixed upon, let any 
hollows be filled up, ami the surface brought to the required slope. If the 
soil or subsoil be of a stifi'nature, let it be properly drained. Very little extra 
expciisf will do it, and in a year or two it will be repaid ; when the possessor 
of the garden will have satisfaction for life. There are some light soils, placed 
upon a gravell} subsoil, which will require no draining; but such situations 
are not very numerous in Scotland, in comparison with stiff’ soils and tilly 
bottoms. It docs not often occur that a bit of ground is what, in common 
language, is called a dead level ; the eye will soon discover in what direction 
the water will run. When that is ascertained, let a mam drain be thrown out 

few feet from the fence at the low'est part of the ground ; a number of 
parallel drains .should then be brought into it according to the nature of the 
soil ; if very stiff, they should not be more than 10 or 12 feet ajiart ; where the 
soil is peaty, 15 or 20 feet apart will do ;but there is scarcely any fear of over- 
doing the thing. The drains .should be 2J ft. deep, if possible, and as narrow' as 
they can be made; this will save materials in filling them. They are generally 
filled to within 18 in. of the top, and found to answer very well. Turf will 
probably be got near at hand to cover the stones of tlie drains, and prevent 
the earth from getting between them. 

In trenching, care hhould be taken not to bury the soil too deep ; if the 
subsoil be of a retentive nature, none of it should come to the surface at 
first, hut it should be well loosened in the trench. This will help it greatly, 
and prepare it for coming to the surface at some future period. 

llow the garden ought to be laid out will depend much upon the shape of 
the ground. It is no uncommon thing for roail-side cotUigcs to be built in the 
corner of a field, forming an acute angle ; at otb r times w'e find them on 
gentle eminences, with the ground sloping to the margin of a small stream. 
Many a plan could bt given for cottage gardens ; but, if wx arc to bear in 
mind that “ ground should first be considered w ith an e) c to its necftlim* 
character,” then, wc think, the square or the parodlelograin, where they can 
be obtained, will do very well, and answer the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. 1 w41l confine m>self chiefly to the kitchen-garden, believing that 
% you will recommend the site of the cottage to be fiir enough from the road 
side to allow' room for tlu^ilanting of trees and shrubs for shelter and orna- 
ment. In a garden somewhat less than an acre, I would have on the south 
side of the north wall, a ^short dist^ice from the trees, a number ^f bee- 
hives; in some seasons they yield a considerable profit to those who under- 
stand the management of them. In front of the bee-hives I would place 
a flower-J)order, which might be made very ornamental, and also useful. 
Abundance of early-flowering plants could be planted jn it, of which the 
bees would profit. They miglit also be arranged 111 such a mSnner that 
the outlines of some system of botany might be imparted to the Cottager 
and his famijy ; for it is but right that they should be made acquainted 
with that delightful scieifte. It ds not from inability to understand it, but 
from a deficient system of education, that so much knowledge is kept back 
ft^m the working classes of the community. In fK)nt of the flower-border 
I would have a piece of turfed ground, the grass intended to be kept 
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short. This may he made useful in various ways ; it will be ver\ convenie nt 
for bleachinir the Iiouscliolil linen, and can be used also as a plarr of reere a- 
tion. Perhaps you will find fault with it as a hlt^achinij-green ; hut, in tlie 
present state of society, and with all the vigilance of the rural polie e, the 
cottager’s wife has often to carry back less linen at night than wh.it she laid 
out in the morning. To jirevcnt such an^ occurrence fponi takini: place as 
much as possible, I have recommended the green in tlic garden. Por the 
edgings of the w'alks of small gardens, strawberry jilants are commonly re- 
commended. This plan 1 cannot agree with altogether. Edgings ought to 
undergo a rotation of crojiping, like other parts of the garden. When they 
are all planted with strawberry plants, there will be an abundant supply for a 
time ; but, if no other plantation is made, tliere will soon be but a scanty 
gathering. Now, if part of the edging consisted of chamomile or hyssof), the 
sale of which, in a dfled state, to the apothecary, or other dealers in herbs, 
would also yield a profit, the cottager would, by shifting the crops every 
other year, be enabled to keep up a constant supply of fruit-bearing plants, 
and to introduce new kinds as they appear in the market. The bottoms of 
the walks can be filled with the small stones turned up in trenching. Fine 
gravel is thought by many to be the best for the top ; but, where that cannot 
be had, engine ashes form a very good substitute : those twice burnt are the 
best. 

If the garden be walled, it is not likely that the walls will be the height 
recommended for a gentleman’s garden, and, probably, many of them will be 
built without mortar ; but, even against such walls, much good fruit may be 
grown, by training the trees iijmu wooden trellises: espaliers may also be 
trained along the sides of the walks lacing tkr south. Raspberries, goose- 
berries, and currants may be planted in breaks, or in lines parallel with the 
walks, 2^ ft. from the edging, and 5 or 6 feet distant from each other. I find 
that they will bear good crops either w’uy. In the vegetable depurtrnent, the 
kale, cabbage, onions, leeks, and potatoes, are reckoned the mainstay of the 
cottager ; but, where horticultural societies exist, the introduction of fin<»r 
vegetables is taking place, such as peas, cauliflowers, kidneyheans, turnips, 
carrots, lettuce, parsley, &c. 

I do not know whether it belongs to the gardener. or the architect to fix 
where the site of the dunghill ought to be, but I should recommend two 
places, One for the solid manure, and the other for the liquiil ; and it would 
be an csschtial point gained in cottage economy, if the cottager could be made 
to understand the fell of liquid manure. Many a cottage garden suffers 

from its possessor not knowing the benefit that wonlil result from the a[)pli- 
cation of such manure. It is a common practice, witli. a great number of the 
nun;! population of Scotland, to have their crop of late potatoes [)lante(l on 
the ground of some neighbouring fanner, and it is their endeavour to have as 
much dung as possible to cart away at the planting season, in consequence of 
which the garden is often in part neglected ; but, by preserving*the drainings 
from the house, the pigsty, and the cow-house, in a pit properly prepared for 
the purpose, as much manure might be had as wciald supply the demand of 
the garden. It is a difficult matter to make them believe in this doctrine, and 
more difficult still to get them to practice it ; but the period will soon come 
when they will wonder at their unbelief, and endeavour to recU'em the time 
they had lost in the days of their ignorance. 

I shall not frighten the cottager with a long list of fruit trees, small fruit, 
and vegetables, that might be planted by him, but select a few of those that 
have beeii long known to deserve a place in every garden. There is one 
apple tree that would do well in a cottager’s gart’en, or any other where fruit 
is grown ; that is, the Stirling Castle apple. It was raised frpra seed by a 
gentleman belonging to Stirling. Its properties*' arc : very early bearing; 
vigorous healthy growth of plant ; fruitfulness, seldom missing a crop ; fruit 
large and finely shaped, fit either for dessert or baking ; it produces fruit tiie 
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third year after grafting, and a single apple weighs sometimes J 4 or 15 ounces. 
Perhaps the following list will do to begin with : — 

Appfes. Doonside, Brandy apple, Hawthornden, Yorkshire greening, Rib- 
ston i)ippin, Downton pippin, Stirling Castle, French crab, Hubbard’s p^r- 
umin, Paradise pipf)in, Gog*ar pippin, and Keswick codlin. 

Pears. Green ch^cl, Jargonell^*, Green pear of Yair, Autumn bergamot, 
Galbton, Muirfowl egg, Swiss bergamot, and Elton. 

Pluws, Green g^e, Red magnum bonum, Washington, Caledonia, White 
magnum bonum. Wine sour. ^ 

Cherries. May duke, Morello. 

Currants. Red and white : Common red. Champagne white, Knight’s 
sweet red. Black : Common, Black Naples. 

Gooseberries. Many varieties of red, white, yellow, and green. 

Raspberries. Red and yellow Antwerp. ^ 

Strawberries. Grove End scarlet. Keen’s seedling, Roseberry, and Elton. 

Vegetables. Peas : Early Charlton, Dwarf marrowfat, Blue Prussian, 
Early fawn. Beans ; Early mazagan, Longpod, Broad Windsor. Cabbages : 
Early May, Early York, Drumhead, Sugarloaf, Savoy, Early green, Y'ellow, 
and the Winter; Brussels sprouts ; Kale, German greens, Purple or brown 
kale. Cauliflowers. Broccoli : Grange’s early. Sulphur-coloured. Kidney- 
beans : Scarlet runners, White? Canterbury. Potatoes : many varieties, early 
and late, (’arrots: Early horn, and Altringham. Turnips: Early white 
Dutch, Stone, Dutch yellow, and Aberdeen yellow. Parsneps, Red beet, 
varieties of Radislies, ()ni<»n‘-. 

The cottager ought to ^ow plenty of onions. What he dots not require 
for his family will meet with a ready market. He should also plant as much 
as he can spare t f his ground in * irly potatoes ; they generally sell well, and 
the crop is soon off the ground, which enables him to nroiiare it for winter 
cropping, leeks and chard, w'hite beet and spinach, llie cotr iger may not 
be without his salads ; if he chooses, he may have liis .»f lettuce, en- 

divif, parsle}, cress, &c. lie should not be without his plot of rhubarb ; it 
is useful in the family, and in the spring a considerable quantity may be sold 
to fniikeejicrs, confectioners, and others. He should also have his border for 
herbs, such as spearmint, peppermint, pennyroyal, balm, tansy, rue, hyssop, 
rosemary, sage, and thyme. I think the list of bulbs and fibrous-rooted per- 
ennialb given in the Suburban Gardener and Vdla Companion might do also 
for some cottage gardens. ^ 

The Cottager's Calendar^ like others of a similar ^turc, must be somewhat 
general ; for 1 find places within three or four mil(^ of one another vary con- 
siderably, when the altitude varies ; and, as Scotland is a country of hills 
and valleys, the intelligent and observant cottager will soon learn the proper, 
time of sowing and planting. , 

January. Treneli and manure ground for early crops. Fruit trees may 
still be plantedtand pruned. 

^ Pkbruarp. Sow peas and beans ; also a small quantity of early horn car- 
rot and Dutch turnip. Onibns, in light soils, may be sown. Plant strawber- 
ries about the end of the month ; gooseberries, currants, and raspberries may 
also be planted. 

March. Sot the main crops of onions, leeks, peas, cabbages, carrots, 
parsneps, beans, Brussels sprouts, German greens, lettuce, spinach, and pars- 
ley. Plan^ early potatoes in warm situations, and full crops of cabbages. The 
cottager may now try his hand on grafting. 

April. Sow peas and beans, turnips. Plant full crops of earlv’fmd late 
potatoes. Hoe and tliin carrots, turnips, onions, spinach. Earth up cab- 
bages, potatoes^ peas, and beans. 

Map. Sow kidneybeans,* cabbages, and German greens, for late crops. 
Sow also a small quantity of cauliflower seed, also white and yellow turnip. 
Hoe and earth up the various crops that require it. » 
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June, Plant cauliflowers, savovs. German greens, leeks. Train and nail 
wall and espalier trees. 

July. Sow yellow turnips for a winter crop ; plant cauliflower and cole- 
worts. Towards the end of the month attention must be paid to keeping 
down weeds. 

August. Sow winter onions, cabbages, .savoys, and (German greens, about 
the middle of the month. For planting out in spring, coleworts may still be 
planted. 

September, Lift onions and lay them on the, border to dry. .Strawberries 
may be planted for a crop next season. 

Octob^. Plant early cabbages for use in the spring, 

Novembei'. Plant trees and bushes where they are required. Turn up 
vacant ground to the frost. Make compost for the garden w'here it can be 
done. ' ^ . 

December. Continue trenching and digging where it can be done. Plant 
in mild weather, if it was omitted last month. 

More might have been said had time and the nature of the article permitted 
it, but I cannot conclude without adding a word or two respecting the keeping 
of cottage gardens. In’ general they are but indifferently kept. Weeds are 
often allowed to shed their seeds, which prove a lasting scourge to the garden, 
and a great loss to the cottager. Timely hoeing, and weeding and cleansing, 
would prevent a great number of excuses being made, when visitors come ; 
and it adds greatly to the pleasure of a garden, to be enabled to look at it 
when it is neat and clean. There is as much difference between the two, as 
there is betwfcen a trollop and a tidy country lass. But where much compe- 
tition is among cottagers for neat gardens, I am convinced, from the oppor- 
tunities I have had in visiting thd&e gardens, that it may be carried to an 
injurious extent. One thing 1 have observed for several years those who 
h^ prizes awarded for neat gardens seldom received a prize for the best ve- 
getables. I can account for it in no other way than that there was too much 
raking and too little hoeing. WTien the rake is much used, a crust is rawly 
to form upon the surface of the ground ; but when hoeing is practised, the 
roots receive the benefit of atmospheric influence, which the modern difeo- 
veries in chemistry assert to be of great importance Co vegetation. 

West Plean^ January 6. 1842. 


Art. X. Notes osi the Mdkhara Clover. By H. I. C. Blake.^ 

HAVING' derived mafty littje improvements in gardening through 
the channel of your Misgazme^ I have taken the libewy of inform- 
ing your readers of the manner in which the Bokhara cloveiv 
grew w ith me last year. Mn Gorrie o? Annat Cottage was so 
iind as to seitd ipe some seeds^ast year, and I planted a few in 
njr ^gardeiv arid a few in a pot: i^hose'in a pot Ii.forwarded a 
ittle placing it iti a small greenhoqse^ and) when of a sufli- 
dent size, turned out one in my gardfsp, tiirowing away the 
It new luxuriantly during the summer) and attained 
6^9 branching out alu around it tuU^S ft. each 
sc^it of it ,3^. very sweet after a sho^yer. 1 tried 
of would not d>uch it ; also a donkey; 

‘ DJtes eat it. I think April is the best 
tild^baxat when about S ft. hi^h) other- 
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wise it gets too stalky and sticky. I transplanted the other 
plants out of the garden into my field in the autumn at 2 ft* dis-' 
tance, and they give every promise of being prodigiously fine 
plants this year. Their crowns are crowded with young shoots ; 
but it is a singular thing that the fine plant which was not 
transplanted has iK)t as yet put forth any shoots. It lays hold of • 
the groinid like an elm tree, the roots being very large, and 
branching out in the same way as the green shoots or branches. 
In short, it takes such hold that even in the first year a strong 
man will find it a difficult thing to pull it up. 

Bendham Parsonage^ Chichester ^ March 15. ^84*2. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardenings Agriculture^ Botany, 
Rural Architecture^ S^c.^ lately published, tciih some Account of those 
considered the more interesting. 

The Encijchpccdia of Trees and Shnd)s : being the Arboretum ct Fruticctum 
liritannu um abridged : containing the hardy Trees and Shrubs of Britain, 
Native and Foreign, scienlijie'rlly and popularly described ; ivith their Pro- 
j)aga(ion, Culture, and I7sesin the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all the 
Spcvws. Ahridged from the large Edition in 8 Volumes, and adapted for the 
I me of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresteis. By J. (- Loudon, F.L.8. 
H.8., &c, London, Longman and Co., 1842. 

The first, or large, edition of the Arhoretum Britannwum, in eight volumes, 
being unfortunately at too high a price for the majority of those to whom it 
would be most useful, this abridgement has been undertaken. It will be 
found to contain all that is essential for distingnishii^ the species and 
varieties, for their cultivation, their propagation, and, in ^eperal, their appli- 
cation to useful purposes, either in a living state in jrfTntutions, or, when felled 
or cut down, in different arts. With the excei>tion of about half a dozen 
species, figures art* given of the whole ; all IJW the same scale of 2 in. to^ 
foot. The total number of \vood-eugraving.s is 2I0(), of hich nearly 300 were 
not included in the large edition ; so that thus far the abridgement is superior 
to the large woij|\. It is also superior in three other respects : it contains 
an atyilysis of trees and shrubs with reference to their uses ; another analysis 
according to the leaves, for jhe purpose ol’ enabling any person to discover 
the name of a tree or shrub by the leaved alone ; and a complete alphabetical 
index of all the species and varieties, ^ith their synonymes. In short, we 
flatter ourselves tliat this abfidgement will be found a truly useful book* for 
nurserymen, garJeners, and foresters, and also for amateurs. Those who wish 
to study the history of trees ^d shrubs more at large, and their portraits, 
will have recourse to the original edition. 

Jfortus Lignosus Londinensis abridged: or, a Catalogue ofihi‘ hardy Trees and 
Shrubs, Indigenous and Forei^i, cultivated in the Gardens and Grounds in tie 
Neighbourhood of London :^ivith all their Syntmwnes, scientific and popular, 
including their French, German, Hutch, S^^isk, Italian, and other foreign 
Names. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. Lbhclon, Longman and (>>., 1842, 

We can most strongly recommend this three-and^sixpenny catalogue to 
3d Ser. — VI. Y , ^ 
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gardeners and nurserymen having collections of trees and shrubs, who pos- 
•sess neither the abridgement of the Arboretum, nor the large edition. 

The Booh of the Farm, By Henry Stephens, Esq., Editor of the ** Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture.” Parts 11. to V. 8vo, plates, and numerous 
woodcuts. 1842. 

We noticed Part i. of this work in p. 1 25., and the parts before us more than 
justify the anticipations we there expressed. The Book of the Farm is, in 
short, an excellent, and, in many respects, an original work. We cannot give 
our readers a better idea of it than by continuing our list of the articles which 
the parts before us contiiin: — 15. Of dealing with the Details of Farming, 
p. 97. Winter. 10 . Of the Steading, or Farmstead ; there are various details 
of construction and fittings-up in this article, clearly and beautifully illustrated 
^woodcuts. 17. Of the Farm-house. 18. Of the Persons who labour the 
Farm. 19. Of the Weather in Winter. 20. Of Climate. 21. Of observing and 
recording Facts. 22. Of Soils tmd Subsoils. 23. Of Enclosures and Shelter. 
24. Of the Planting of Thorn Hedges. 25. Of the Plough. 26. Of the va- 
rious Modes of Ploughing ridges, p. 464. 

The Historic and Alanngemcnt of Beex, with a Notice of a newly constmefed 
Hive, By John Wighton, (iardener to Lord Stafford. 12mo, pp. 103. 
Loudon and Norwich, 1842. 

Mr. Wighton has had great experience and great success in the management 
of bees ; and this little work is the result. The newly constructed hive is on 
j*thc Polish principle, which we can recommend from our own experience, as 
giving far less trouble than any other, both in general management and in 
taking the honey. We have given an account of the common Polish hive in 
the Fneyclopaedia of Gardening, i&r. Wighton’s improvement on it consists 
chiefly in dividing it into two compartments, and introducing tw’o panes of 
glass tor the purpose of observing the proceedings of the bees. The great 
advantage of the Polish hive over those in common use is, that honey may be 
taken from it, when there is any to spare, without disturbing the bees, since it 
is done in the finest part of a sunny day, when most of the bees are out. 
We would strongly recommend a trial of these hives, and more especially as 
they may be made by any car[)enter out of the trunk of a tree. Mr. Wighton’s 
consists of the root end of a spruce fir, 9 ft. long, and 3 ft. 9 in. in circum- 
ference, from whic'' the centre wood has been hollowed out. In many parts 
of Scotland, where the d'sease called jmmping prevails among larch trees, ex- 
cellent Polish hives may be had, almost ready made. Again, w'e strongly 
recommend the hive and Mr. Wighton’s book to all who keep bees, and more 
especially to gentlemen’s gardeners. 

Railway Stations : being the exeevted Designs of Francis 7'honipson, Architect, 
made hy cxjyress Commission for the Directors of the Norlh-ltlidland Railway, 
under the Direction of Robert Sttphenson, Esq,, C,E, Folio, 9 plate*.. 
London, 1841. 

The public is much indebted to the North-Midland Railway Company for the 
surpassingly beautiful examples of station-houses which they have erected on 
their lines of railroad. We know of nothing equal to them on the lines of 
any other company. There is not one of them that would not fonn a highly 
ornamental dwelling in a park. They are, for the most part, executed in 
stone in the most substantial manner ; and the book, containing beautiful 
engravings of thenron a large scale, may well be strongly recommended to 
landed proprietors, as aflbrding valuable hints for the erection of ornamental 
cottages on their estates. We can answer^ for the competency of Mr. 
Thompson to design such cottages, having been fortunately able to induce him 
to contribute no fewer^than six designs to the Supplement to our Eneyclopced'ia 
of Cottage Architecture, 
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Skcfches fur Rmtic-Work : mcluding Bmlges, Park and Garden Buildings^ Sea/Jt, 
and Furniture, Eighteen Plates, The Scenic Views in the tinted Style of 
Zincography ; ivith Descriptions and Estimates of the Buildings, Bv 
T. 1. Kicauti, Architect, Author of a Work entitled “ Rustic Arcliitecture/* 
4to. London, 1842. 

This is an elegant work, and one* that will be found exceedingly useful to 
country gentlemen who are their own architects. 

The first three plates arc of rustic bridges, formed of young trees with the 
bark on. Elegant or pictiircsijiie forms for such bridges are much wanted in 
parks and pleasure-grounds in hilly districts, where the walks through the 
scenery must necessarily often cross brooks. We were, when in Scotland last 
summer, much struck with the poverty of design of the rustic bridges, as well 
as the rustic fences and gates, in the scenery of some ^ery handsome resi- 
dences ; though in no part of‘ the island is there such an abundance of young 
Avood adapted for such structures. 

Plates v., and vi. contain the plans, elevations, and perspective view of 
a small building to answer the purpose of a gate-lodge, with a place for tools 
t<^ the hTt of the lodge-keeper’s room, and a so(‘d-room in addition to the 
keeper s bed-room on the floor above. This building is in the style of the old 
hall'-tiinbered houses, now becoming comparatively rare in England, The 
design is exquisitely beautiful of its kind, and the estimated expense is 
only 1 10/. 

PI tbs VH. and vm. are the plan, elevation, and perspective sketch of a 
winter-house for plants; very handsome, and suitable for [ircs^rving ever- 
greens, such as oranges and camellias, in a dormant state. 

Plates IX., X., and xr., a gardener’s cottage with fruit-room, designed in 
strict accordance with the principles advocated by Dr. Lindley ; expense 
about ]()()/. Very elegant, and suitably arranged for the end proposed. 

Plate XII., plan and elevation of an octagonal pigeon-house. A very 
handsome rustic structure; as is [ilatc xm., a garden gate and fence, 

Pihtcs xiv., XV., XVI., and xvii., chairs, seats, lienthes, tables flower-stands, 
&c., all in rustic-work with the bark on. Cleverly designed, and very pic- 
turesque. 

Piute XVIII., a idea for a’ rustic cottage. Very picturesque. 

All the chimney tops in Mr. Ricauti’s designs i’or cottages rise boldly up 
much higher than the apex of the roof, and are renuirkahly handsome. 

Th(‘ following notice may bo useful to some of our rcraJers, as wx trust it 
will also to Mr. Kicauti ; — * 

“ Mr. Kicauti having observed, in many instances, that gentlemen are often 
deterred from employing* a ‘ [irofes.sed architect,’ because they do not know 
into what exjicnses it might lead them, he here inserts his terms for making 
designs of buildings and for .superintending their creation. If, however, the 
estimate of a building should exceed 1000/., no charge is made for the 
drawings, but fhc architect receives a commission oi 5 per cent on the 
cost ; and his travelling expc^uscs, in all such cases, are charged to the em- 
ployer. In preparing a set of drawings, the style of architec ture in which 
they are designed will not, in the least degree, lieightcn the following charges, 
which arc founded upon tlw relative proportions and quantity of vpork 
required in makibg out the drawings, &c., for various designs. 

^ s, d. 

For making =|)lans, elevations, sections, and persiiective sketch of a 
small building, such as a gate-lodge, green-house, labourer’s .3 
cottage, &c., the estimate not exceeding 100/. - - 3 3 0 

For making the working-drawii^s of ditto - - - 2 2 0 

For a building, ^lle estimate not exceeding 150/. - - 4 4 0 

For making the working-drawings of clitto ^ - - - 3 3 0 

And so on, in proportion, adding one guinea ^to the ex- 
penses of the drawings for every 50/. added to the estimate. 

Y 2 
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For a visit of superintendence, or to examine and report upon the s. d. 
site for a building, requiring but one day’s time, travelling, and all 
expenses - - - - - - -440 

For a visit to any place, requiring two days’ time, and travelling 
expenses - - - - - - -880 

And so on, in proportion, adding 4 guineas for every additional 
. day, which includes the charges for travelling and alf expenses. 

Mr. Ricauti’s address, whether he be in town or country, can always be 
obtained of his publisher, Mr. James Carpenter^ Old Bond Street.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Theory can never he of the slightest use, unless based upon cxj)erimental 
enquiry and authenticated facts. Nor can extensive practice he deemed of 
real ailvantagc, il it has been suftered to tlcgeiierate into empty empiricism, 
and the gardener simply adopts a routine he has before found satisfactory, 
without ever examining the principles on which its success depends. In the 
latter instance, certain circumstances, unseen by all hut those wdio search for 
them, may impart a temporary excellence to the [)lants cultivated ; wliereas, 
should these be accidentall> wanting, failure would be experienced. With 
the assistance of theoretical ac(juircinents, this might [irobably have been 
artificially obviated. It will hereiit be seen that experience, unsupported by 
aught besides, is liable to mislead, and to prove ineffective in its application. 
At this point theory steps in, and giM‘s certainty to ever\ jirocess that is not 
rendered nugatory by remarkable and unexpected adverse agents. i^Gard, 
Chron., 1 84 1, 1 ^ 

Effect of Li^ht on Cuttings. — Take Alonsb« incisifdlia, and make cuttings 
from it, and insert them in three pots of equal dimensions ; then place them 
in a close pit or frame, in the following order *, the first at sift, from the 
glass, the second at 2 ft. 3 in., and the third at 2 ft. G in. The result of this 
will be just what might have been naturally expected, namely, the first in the 
order placed will ,J)e rooted, and the cuttings very little grown ; while the 
second will be more elonj^atcd in the tops, and only callused at the roots, and 
the third grown to the i.eight of the otlier two, hut neither rooted nor cal- 
lused. (John Caie^ in Gurd. Chron. for 1H41, p. 782. )» 

» The radiating Power of Jloi^wf/tcr Pipes. — Amongst all that has been .said 
yet on the heating of houses, we have .seen no notice taken of the radiating 
power of the substances employed as pipes. When the radiating power of 
lampblack is 100, polished iron is estimated at 15 ; and though rough cast- 
iron, and oxidated on the surface, will be much more, still it would ad ’ 
greatly to the effect to have them coated with kmphluck. One of the greatest 
benefits to be derived from Mr. Corbett’s open gutter system will be the 
rad^ting power of water, which is* equal to Iqmphlack. The new' improve- 
ment lately suggested in steam-boilers, to connect the fir.c and water by 
pins of iron passing from the fire through the bottom of the boiler into, the 
water, thus conducting the heat at once to the water, sliould be useful, 
especially when speedy effect is wanted. (It. Lyniburn^ in Gard. Chron. for 
1842, ,"i. 22.) 

On the Effects of Lime on Sod. — [The following is a copy of a letter which 
was .sent to the Farmer"* s Journal newspaper in 1822, but jiever published. 
It will be found to contain the germs «f some of the new doctrines on this 
subject]. Amongst the various treatises on lime which I have perused 1 
have not seen one Chat explains its nature sufficiently to account, in my 
opinion, for the grand effects produced by that mineral when applied to a soil 
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containing but little or no calcareous matter. To suppose, agreeably to the 
tfieory of Sir Humphry Davy, that carbonate of lime operates only by 
giving a projier texture to the soil, and furnishing plants witli an ingredient 
necessary to their structure, is, to say the least, attributing a seemingly small 
power to such disproportionate means, if it be considered that, to all appearance, 
every purpose of a siibspinec so inert, ^iccording to this theory, might be answered 
equally well by a particular corahiiiation of the other earths : and if Hornby’s • 
dissertation be looked to for a solution of the wonder-working power of this 
mineral, the answer there givqn, that it sup[)lies by its decomposition in the 
plant, as vegetable food, the carbonic acid which it retained, is not only un- 
satisfactory, but at variance with the assertion of 8ir II. Davy, that the lime 
found in plants is usually in its carbonated state. The mechanical action of 
lime insisted upon by the tirst-named gentleman seems insufficient to robe the 
coarse brown turf with a coat of the richest green, and th*?; chemical operation 
of the other gentleman accounts but ill for the uncultivated grasses and plants 
giving pla<"e to a sweet herbage wherever lime has been applied. 

My purpose of atldressing >ou, however, is m^t to find f;udt with former 
theories on the subject of lime (that were an e.isy tusk), but to offer, with 
all huiiiiht>, a new one to your consideration. It is well known to chemists, 
and also to many other per^'Ons, that carbonate of lime has the power of 
creating nitrate of lime by its combination with the nitrogen of the atmo- 
sphere, and also with that escaping from decomposing animal and vegetable 
m; ter. That thift saline substance enters into, and is of use in, the 
constitution of plants, there is cver> reason to believe, and, tine, it under 
goes decomposition there, 1 tan ha\e but liitle doubt, notw ith^laiuling the 
author ol Ijcriiutw on A^rnculfural CJivnnstii/y bolds an opinion unfavourable 
to tile decomposition of alkaline substances. M. Th. ile 8aiissure\s Re^ 
aoarvhcs on VrirctiUion furnish s'unething like a [iroof of a change taking 
place in saline matter, alter its absorption by plants. That [ihilosopher states 
that 100 parts of ashes from vWicat, in flower, Melded him of soluble 

salt*, whilst the same quantity of allies from wheat, the ^ecils being ripe, 
produced oiily^ II parts; ami he gi\es also another anahsKs of the same 
vegetable in like states, and also a month before flowering, the result of which 
answ'ers almost precisely to the former one, in the point upon which my 
o[)inion of a change is grounded, sating that in the ashes of the wheat cut a 
month before Howeriiig there were found 00 parts of salts ; a circumstance 
still more m favour of that opinion. Thus it ajipcars thc.t wheat in a green 
state possesses more salts than wdion dry, and we ina} conclude that most 
other vegetables am*ce with it in that particular ; iiuieed, the analysis of some 
other plants by M. Th. ^e 8aussure gave results that would strengthen the 
propriety of such a conclusion. Such being the case, w hat other inl’erence can 
be draw n, but that decomposition generally takes plaw.’ in saline matter after 
its eiuraiice into plants V Sujiposing me, tbeii, to have estahlishctl wliat I aimed 
at [iroviug, the ifcxt (juestiou to be considered nmU be, liow' nitrate of lime can 
*'e serviceable to growing vegetables. My answer is, that most probably 
nitrate of lime oflers to the^plant a suh.staiice better than all others, by its 
read}’ solution, for lime being absorbed into its s\ stem ; and it may not be 
impossible that its decomposition shouKf'funiish nitrogen for the produc;^ion 
t)f gluten and aUmmen, since those substances are found more especially in 
plants delighting in a calcareous soil, such as wheat, ch>\er, saintfoiu, &c. It 
this argument in support of the utility of nitrate ot lime in vegetation ! e one 
founded on true j)niici[)les, h\ a parity of reasoning considerable light may be 
thrown on the doctrine of paring aiul burning, a> the aslii's arising trohi that 
operation might yield salts amtwcriiig at least to that substance in having 
nitrogen in tbeis composition, and might therein furnisli an essential clement 
for the production of albumen' in the particular plants possessing that matter. 
Agriculturists are well aw^are that a peaty soil, except it be pared and burned, 
will not produce good crops of grain,but that, when tlie aslies yielded by burning 
are employed, an average produce of oats, if not of other grain, may be expected ; 
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acwi they also know that carrots may be grown in such a soil without the pre- 
paration of burning, which may l>e prolnibly owing to those roots having little 
if any albumen in their composition, and consequently requiring nitrogen in 
the same proportion ; whilst oats, though possessing a much smaller portion 
of tliat vegetable matter than wheat or rye, may stand in need of a much 
larger quantity of nitrogen than a peaty soil could yipld without part of its 
vegetable remains were submitted to the action of fire, and compelled to give 
up at once what, in the ordinary course of nature, it would have dealt out 
sparingly in a number of years. 

It has often struck me as surprising, that some soils should bear repeated 
cropping with the aid of but little manure, whilst others seem exhausted with 
a succession of a few crops. May not the I'ormer, besides being extremely 
tenacious of vegetable food, have such an attraction for the carbonic acid in 
the neighbouring atmosphere, as to have a favourable influence on the vege- 
tation of plants growing upon them ? — R. T, 

Neatness in Turf Edgings. — Having to renew some turf edgings this spring, 
I sunk pieces of thin tile between the gravel and turf about an inch high, and 
the edging has been particularly neat all the summer. The tile (slate would 
do as well) prevents the grass from growing or spreading over the gravel, 
so that it does not require cutting every year ; but, when the grass has grown 
over the side, merely clipping wdth the shears. Care must be taken not to 
raise the tiles above the turl*, so as to catch the scythe in mowing it. Notliing 
looks so bad in a walk as a high raw' edge, as thoiigli a j)lough had cut it ; the 
lower the edge, the neater it looks. ( fV?n, Tillcn/, in Gard. Chron, for 1842, 
p. 7.) 

To destroij Moles. — Drive them from their holes by placing slices of leek, 
garlic, or onion, in a green state, within their holes : their antipathy to these 
vegetables is so great, that they will immediately leave them, and expose 
themselves to be taken. In the month of May and beginning of June, d'one 
sees a mole-liill larger than usual, it is pretty certain there is a nest of }Oung 
within 1 ft. or 18 in. from it. (Camd. Chron, and Journ,, March 26. 181-2.) 

Woodhcc may be caught in hollow cuhbuge-stalks, and also by laying down 
thin slices of carrot. (Gard, Chron., 1811, p. 733.) 

To destroy Worms. — Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of corrosive sublimate 
in 3 gals, of water. This docs not destroy grass, hut effectually brings up the 
worms tq the surface. {Gard. Chron, ^ J84I, p. 798.) 

Yew Branches greatly to be preferred to most others for protecting wall 
trees ; for the foliage, \\'hen withered, adheres firmly to the wood, and the 
branches become almost hs light and airy as dried fern. {Gard. Chron., 1841, 
p. 845.) 

‘ Nitrate of Soda has been tried by Mr. Rivers as a top-dressing lor the pine 
and fir tribe, and found greatly to increase their vigour and the deep green 
of the foliage. The quantity of nitrate was one pound to the square rod, 
applied in the beginning of June. {Gard. Chron., 1841, p. 74^9.) 

Mr. CrtEs Mode of pruning Thnhcr Trees. — You ask my opinion of M . 
Cree’s system of pruning trees. At present, i^may be enough to say that I 
shall adopt it in every instance where the trees are planted with a view to profit 
only ; and perhaps in some other mstanccs too. I wish you would give us 
one or two cuts of trees in different stages of this process, in the Magazine. I 
am certain that timber might be brought to sale much sooner than it generally 
is, by other inodes of treatment in conjunction with the Crcc or Billington 
system^ of pruning, I allude particularly to scarification and (pray do not 
think me mad ) decapitating. You can have no conception, unless you saw it, 
how rapidly some sorts of trees increase in girth when the head is taken off at 
30 or 36 feet from the ground. Few have had an opportunity of observing 
this. I have, and can produce some striking examples here. We all know 
the beneficial effects of scarification on stunted fruit trees, and why not apply it 
to forest trees also ? 3ut I would not be understood to confine myself to merely 
making an incision with a knife in the bark ; I would strip out half an inch 
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in breadth of bark from the bottom to the top of the trunk. I shall hav« 
some interesting:; observations on this subject to make in the course of a few 
months, when I have more leisure. — J. M, Feb, 6. 1842. * 

Fences, — In the notices on planting and training (]uick hedges, your corre- 
spondents repeatedly direct the shoots to be cut back every j^eur, with a view 
to thickening the hedge. My experience has shown that such a practice 
will effectually mar the object that it is wished to advance. It is right tQ 
cut the thorn withi^j an inch of the root at planting, for the purpose of making 
it throw out a number of shoots at that point ; and if the plant is pruned after- 
wards at 2 or 3 feet from th*e ground, the same result follows, i. e. a number 
of shoots spring from just below the cut : but these shoots soon steal the 
sap, and nothing hut a bare stem will, in a few years, remain below that point ; 
thus making the hedge hollow at the bottom. My rule is this, and experience 
has proved it to be a good one : never top a hedge tiil it has attained the 
re(juired height ; when it has been planted three years, the sides should be 
trimmed up with the shears or hook, to encourage the laterals to multiply 
shoots, taking care not to injure the leading shoots. This will make a single 
row of thorns, originally filanted at 4 in. apart, so thick that a bird will not 
huilJ in it. When the hedge has reached its full height, trim it level at the 
top, and keep the sides cut, so as to allow no part to overhang another. The 
practice of “ laying” hedges, formerly so much in vogue, is now giving way to 
an improved plan, vi/. : alter five or six years, cut out single plants at 
is'tervals where the bottom may be thinnest, at (>, 9, or 1*2 inches from the 
ground. The hedge will thus be kept full at bottom ; whereas, after twenty 
years, a “ laid ” hedge is good for little. {Gard, Glirou,, 184*2,' p. 142.) 

Grapes in Pota. — Idle only utility of growing grapes in pots, where there 
are plenty of hot-houses, is to have a few' to ripen in March and April, West’s 
St. Peter’s, if properly managed, will hang in good condition till the end of 
I"\‘bruary, or, in some seasons, till March; and, where there is an early 
vinery, good grapes may he ri()ened in the hcgiiming ot May, where the border 
is protected from frost and snow, so that a regular succession can be had all 
the year round. I have put a do/cii pots in on the iOtl' (/i’ October, and cut 
oA the 2d of March ; another tiozen in the lieginning of NoN cmber, and cut 
in April. Where grapesi can he grown on the rafters, and proper attention 
paid to the borders, it is so much time thrown away to attempt growing them 
in pots. To the amateur and gardener with, perhaps, only a hothouse or 
two, the case is tlitfereut, for they are worthy of all his care and attention, as 
I know of no jilant to be compared with a vine w'ell managed in a pot. (IV 
TiUerpy in Gard. Citron,, 1841, p. 830. 

Goosebcrrif Cid lings, which have a little wet moss tied on the bottom of the 
cutting, are said to develope roots more ahunduntty than when this is not the 
case. {Gat'd, Citron,, 1841, p. 781.) 

Filberts and Cosjord Nuts, grafted on stocks of the Spanish nut, grow' fasf», 
never throw up any side suckers, come imiueiliatcly into bearing, and are very 
prolific. (Gard. Cfiron, 1841, p. 781.) 

y] simple j\tethod of prod it emg earlp Cauh/loiecrs, — Every one knows that 
haftd-glasses are useful for this purpose when they can he had; but as all are 
not so wealthy as you in uie South arc, and therefore cannot aflbrd st) many 
hand-glasses, it may be of some use to notice a method by which, whhout 
these aids, I have produced caulifloweTs lit for table soniewliat earlier than 
others which ^'cre sown at the usual time and protected in that wav. The 
seed was sown in the mouth of January under a hand-glass ; and, as 
soon as tJie plants were of sufficient size, they were pricked out into a piece 
of ground, with which a large proportion ofsatul hud been incorpo;ated, for 
the purpose of imliiciiig them to root well. W hen lit*('or final transplanting, 
they were carefully lifted w^th good balls, which is easily done wiien the 
ground is not> too wet, in consequence of the numerous rootlets which they 
lorin in the sand, and they were plttntcd in tkc usual way. By this treatment 



they were fit for use some time before those which were sown in Au^st ; I 
cannot exactly say how long, but they were generally getting over before the 
latter came in. * It is true they came into flower prematurely, anil the heads 
were consequently small jhut they were quite fit for use, and of that size which 
is prized in many families, and preferred to larger. These are not the results 
of one year, but of a number of years in which the same eftects were invariably 
produced. (fV, Falla^ Lmwood HomCy iforthumberland^ in Gard, Chron, for 
1842, p. 54.) *, 

Sowing Cabbage Seed for Spring Cabbage. — Poynter, who published the 
Cottage Gardener^ in 1833, and who was a market-gardener at North Eiul, 
Fulham, says: “ It has been an old practice among the market-gardeners ai 
Fulham, perhaps for many generations, and it is continued to this time, 
to sow their cabbage on or as near the 25th of July as possible. It is 
not superstition, it not whim, it is the result of experience tradition- 
ally delivered in this parish from a successive body of careful and observant 
growers.” He further adds, “ on cold lands 1 would sow in the middle of 
July.” 1 beg to add, that for mau) }ears 1 have sown as near that day as 
circumstances would admit, and produced as early cabbages as come to the 
London market, (/i. G., Old Ihomjdon^ in Gard. Chron, I'or 18*12, p. 5*1. ) 

Training Calves and IIorse.s. — In Ellis's Horse Trainmg, reviewed in the 
Athenreum for April 2. 18-12, it is shown that breathing into the nostrils of 
caUes, horses, and various wild animals, renders them quite tame- The expe- 
riment has been tried in England with success ; and Mr. Ellis is of opinion, 
that this is the secret of the celebrated Irish horse-charmers, who prelenil 
to w'hisper to the animal and play w^ith his head, and thus, prohahl}, breathe 
into his nostrils. The experiments made by Mr. Ellis are foundecl on the 
following passligc in Mr. Catlin’s work, On the ALinncrs and Customs of the 
North’Anirriean Indians: — “ I Jiifve often, in conciiiTence with a well-known 
custom of the country, held my hand over the eyes ol the calf and breathed 
a few strong breaths into its nostrils ; after which 1 have, with my hunting 
companions, rode several miles into our cucampment, with the little prisoner 
busily following the heels of my horse the whole way, as closely and atfectioii- 
ately as its instinct would attach it to the company of its dam. This is one 
of the most extraordinary things that 1 have met w’th in the habits of this 
wild country ; and although 1 had often heard of it, and felt unable exactly to 
believe it, I am now willing to bear testimony to the fact, from the numerous 
instance^ which 1 have witnessed since I came into the country. During the 
time that 1 resided at this post, in the spring of the year, on iny way iqi the 
river, 1 assisted (in *7^umerous hunts of tlie buffalo with the Eur Conqiany's 
men) in bringing in, in the above manner, several of these little prisoners, 
which sometimes follow lor five or six miles clos’e to our horses’ heels, and 
even into the Eur Company’s fort, and into tlie stabler where our horses were 
led,* In this way, before I left for the head-waters of the Missouri, 1 think w e 
bad collected about a dergcii. In the same way the wild horses are tamed. 
When the Indian has got him well secured with the lasso, and a [lair of hobbles 
on his feet, he gradually advances, until he is able to place his hand on the 
animal’s nose and over his eyes, and, at length, toiireathein its nostrils, wlien 
it soon becomes docile and conquered ; so that he nas little more to do than to 
remove the hobble from its feet, and lead or ride it into camp.” 
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GERMANY. 

QVEfRCUs peduncidata fastigidta, — A remarkably fine specimen of this tree 
exists at Herreshausen, a small village of^the Grcnd Duchy of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, about twenty^ive English miles from Frankfort, and two from Baben- 



hausen. The total height of this tree is 90 Hessian feet, one third of which 
is a clean, bare, straight stem of J2 Hessian feet in circumference at 3 ft. above 
the ground. A Hessian foot is 1 1} in. * . 

This oak is generally propagated by grafting, the acorns not being sure to 
produce plants of the same strict habit; some, however, turn out the same as 
the parent tree. Tlie finest I have seen are on the lawn at Wilhelmsbohe, 
near Cassel, and in Mr, Wihl s garden in Cassel ; they sometimes assume a 
round bushy forj^i, but will probably end by shooting upwards. (Gard, 
Chron, for 1H42, p. 36.) 
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ENGLAND. 

Chfi's aud Sltnihs drsmuji" to he nutre gnieratti/ rulf/valrd. — Cdrnus mas is 
a small tree which will grow as large as a small apj)lc tree. It ha^ the n)alc 
aiKl feniah' flowers on difleient plants. The fenial } flowers are inconspi- 
cuiins; h ii the male blossom.s are of a rich yellow. Tiiey appear about the 
middle of.lanuary, in such profusion as to cover the entire tree ; and they 
remain in that state for upwards of a month. Sometimes the tree comes 
into i)lossom in the autumn, and remains covered with fiowers through the 
winter. There are very few plants of this species of rdnms in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and most of those that arc there, as for example at 
8\on, arc crowded and deformed We would recommend tins kind of Cornus 
ti) he planted singly on lawns, where it will be fouml to ^brm a handsome 
symmetrical head, with a clear stem of o or 6 leet. It flowers when of very 
small size; and, as it is not exhausted b} bearing fruit, it produces an abundant 
crop of flowers evcr\ year. No lawn or shrubbery, however small, sliould 
be wdtiiout a plant ol' CVirnus mas. 

C’rata?'gus Ox\acnntlia obtnsata, a very distinef variety of the common 
thorn, a native of France, comes into bloom billy a fortnight before the spe- 
*cies, and hears a profusion of pure white blossoms, smaller and more compact 
in form than tliose oF the common kind. A double form of this variety 
would be a most desirable acquisition. As the tree docs not groNv nearly so 
large as the common haw'tliorn, it is well adapted lor lawns and shrubberies of 
limited extent. 

iyetula yiopulifblia laciiiiata is one of the most graceful of small trees, and 
in every garden or pleasure-ground, where trees can btJ culti>'ated, it deserves 
a place. iVipuIus balsaiinfera is the first tree, after the common elder, that 
comes into leaf in the neighbourhood of London ; and, its foliage being of a rich 
yellow, it makes a fine appearance among evergreens, or trees which have not 
yet come into leaf. In the direction of the wiml, its fragrance, like that of 
the wallflower and of tlie niignonnettc, may ne scented at half a mile’s 
distance. 

Clematis' montaiia, a native of the Himalayas, appears to be the most 
rapid-growing of all C’lematideai. A plant which we received from 
Messrs. Whitley and Osborn in 1839, and planted at the foot of a wall co- 
vered with the" giant ivy, with no particular care and no training whatever, 
has reached the toj) of file wall ana extended among the ivy, 20 ft. on one 
side, and 3() It. on the other. At this moment (May IHth) it is covered with 
its beautiful wliite blossoms, which ap()car in thousands over the ivy, like a 
mantle* of rich white lace over a robe of green velvet. It is the admiration 
of every body. If the growth of this plant in a perpendicular d’icetion is as 
great as it is in a horizontal one, and wc .see no reason to doubt this, it will 
he a delightful plant for pfacing at the root of unsightly tall trees, along with 
the Virginian creeper, or, five-leaved ivy, and the giant ivy. We have recom- 
mended some friends at Brighton to try if it will endure the sea-breeze. — 
Cond. » 
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Ashmolean Socteiy, Oxford^ Feb. 26. — The president, the Rev. Dr. Cra- 
mer, in the chair. The secretary, Mr. Bigge, read a paper “ On tlic Balance 
ol‘ Preservation find Destruction in the Animal Kingdom.” lie commenced 
with a brief review of the proportionate amount of animal life in the various 
geological zones of the earth, showing how the balance of mmil)ers is con- 
stantly maintained by ever-varying means. Jle then gave instances of partial 
derangements in the relative numbers of animals caused by man, and the 
readjustment of the balance by the operations of nature- and pointed out 
the frequent occasions where a spirit of indiscriminate destruction has led 
to the extermination of animals whose beneficial uses were not justly appre- 
ciated. Thus Mr. Yarrell, in his llisiori/ of British Birds, mentions the re- 
markable fact, that in some large farms in Devonshire, when the rooks had 
been destroyed from their supposed hostility to the >oung crops, the cater- 
pillars, and other insect* that feed on vegetable substances, increased to such 
an extent, and ruined the crops so utterly for three successive years, that the 
farmers were obliged to import rooks in order to restore their farms, lie 
then alluded to the circumstance, that insects which are hurtful in their larva 
state are frequently beneficial in some stage or other of their transformation, and 
that the good in general overbalances the mischief caused by them. An extraor- 
dinary increase in the number of any variety of animal is generally accompanied 
with a corresponding increase of the animal whose province it is to check its 
numbers ; thus, in 1814 and 1815, the swarms of field mice in the Forest of 
Dean, which threatened at one time to destroy all the young trees, were fol- 
lowed by swarms of hawks, owls, w easels, and magpies ; and ultimately the mice 
turned and destroyed each other. Sometimes, however, the means of read- 
justing the balance m*e not within reach. Thus in the Island of Mauritius, the 
introduction of rats from the ships oftfic early Dutch settlers almost led to the 
abandonment of the colony, as, from the distance of the island from the main 
land, no influx of the natural enemies of the rat could take jdace. In 1820 
the governor of the island offered a reward for rats’ tails, and about 800,000 
tails have been annually brought in ; fire, as well as other means of destroying 
them, have also been adopted, but no artificial checks appear to be so effica- 
cious as those provided by nature. There is no instance of the extermination 
of a single species of animal except the dodo. Mr. Bigge conclutled the 
paper with pointing out, that, amidst the great variations in the relative 
number^of animals, the general result is, the preservation of each species in 
sufficient force, that wherever the balance is disturbed, adequate means arc 
provided by nature to readjust it ; and that it is our duty, as well as our 
interest, to study carefelly the habits of animals supposed to be noxious, lest, 
in our indiscriminate *zeal to f^uppress them, we should abuse our power over 
the inferior races, and inadvertently disturb the general harmony of the animal 
system. ( Athena’ mn, April D, 1842.) * 

*Mhrch 7. Professor Daubeny exhibited a specimen of Mr. Daniel’s new 
Patent Manure, which is ^ated by the inventor to consist of carbonate of 
ammonia, sawdust, and bituminous matter. As the materials from which this 
new kind of fertiliser is drawn appear to consist of inorganic® matter ex- 
clusively, Dr. Daubeny pointed out its discovery jUs an instance, amongs*t 
many others, of the means which nature Inis placed within our reach for 
increasing the amount of vegetable produce proportionately to the increase of 
mankind, and so maintaining the necessary ratio between subsistence and an 
increasing papulation. In a purely pastoral or agricultural c6mmunity, it 
might be unnecessary to have recourse to any other fertilising substances than 
those which the manure of animals affords ; but, in a highly advanced con- 
dition of society, in consequence of the large amount of produce consumed 
by the inhabitants of the great towns, it becomes necessary to seek for new 
materials to supply the loss which the soil of tlib country sustains. Thus, 
bone-dust is procured from South America in such quantities, tlmt it is com- 
puted, on the calculation that eacfrhead of cattle supplies bony matter equal to 
84 lb. in weight, that not less than 1,200,000 oxen are slaughtered annually in 
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that country for the siipf)ly of bone manure to England alone. Guano, or 
the dung of seti-birds, is also an extensive article of importation for the same 
purpose ; but, as both these sources will fail in proportion as 'the several 
countries become more peopled, it is fortunate that we may find substitutes 
for them in inorganic substances. Such is the nitrate of soda, SO much used 
of late ; such is the new manure invented by Mr. Daniel; and it may be con- 
fidently predicted, that, by the discovery of such agents, agriculture will b6 
enabled to keep pace with the increase of population, if the latter be not sti- 
mulated with unwise regulations ; and that as animal life increases in a direct 
ratio to the amount of subsistence, so the nutritious effects of animal manure, 
by giving greater energy and vigour to the organs of plants, will cause them 
to dniw more abundantly from the atmosphere, and thereby force a propor- 
tionately larger quantity of them into existence. Dr. Biickland thought that 
an important principle respecting stimulating manui^es had been brought 
forward, viz., that a plant, under their action, draws more freely from tlie 
atmosphere. In addition to the increase of human manure with population, 
the (juantity of carbon given out by animals, and left to be al)sorbcd by 
j)lants, is proportionately increased. He further adverted to the discrimi- 
nation necessary to be exercised, in restoring artificially land that has been 
exhausted ; and instanced a case furnished by Professor Johnston of Durham, 
of certain pastures in Cheshire, which had been exhausted of their phosphate 
of lime by its being absorbed into the cheese made with the milk of the cattle 
fed there, and which were restored by a top-dressing of bone manure. 
{Athena'umf A[i\'\\ P. 1842.) 

Chatstvorlh, — The entrance to the great conservatory that I showed you 
a sketch of while here is completed. The basin in which the conservatory 
stands is nicely laid out with walks and ornamental flower-plots. They have 
laid down green turf, and changed w^hat looked like a dirty road a month or 
two back into a beautiful flower-garden. A yew hedge is planted all round 
the upper terrace, and round the conservatory, and I am now designing w hat I 
c*li watch-towers for the four extreme angles. The plants grow very rapidly 
in the large house. I W'as there to-day, and astonished at the difference 
since 1 w^as there last. — J, 11. March 16. 1842. 

Candahar Fruits. — The East India Company presented to the Horticultural 
Society, in November last, the following collection of seeds of fruit trees from 
this province, which may be regarded as one of the mothers of orchvds : — 
(Jrapes : Lall, large, round, green ; Eytah, long green ; Early luscious black ; 
Houssaince, long green ; Jundah, round green ; Early white, good flavour and 
sweet, “Loll;” Umbherrcc; Culmuck and Sjnee, red. Apricots: Char 
Mugzah ; Suffard Ch^ ; Kusscc ; Soorooz Chch ; Pus Rus; Sukkiir Para ; 
and Pus Rus Surdchee. Plums ; Purple and Aloochah. Peaches and nec** 
tarines of the richest quality. Cherries. Mulbe.ries: a large black sort, 
called “ Sheeh Look” Melons; Siirdah, a musk melon; and several kinds 
of water meltons. (Card. Chron.f 1841, p. 767.) 

^ ^Foimlo Fii^s. — 1 some time since received from Stenart, from New York, 
some preserved tomato figb. He suggested that by sending you some, they 
might be brought into notice as an article of culture ; but 1 fear the general 
humidity of our climate, ami the great want of bright sunshine, would prevent 
them being r.iatured so early in the season as to secure their being rightly 
preserved. However, 1 send you some, that you may taste them, and be 
convinced that they arc really worth notice. — G. Charlwood. Coveni Garden^ 
Ajn'U 15. 1842. 

The preserved fruit sent is not a tomato, but the Vinter cherr^, Physalis 
Alkckcugi ; or possibly the Peruvian winter cherry, P. peruviana. The taste 
is sweet and’ pleasant, and, on the whole, it makes a very agreeable sweet- 
meat. — Voud. ' " ' 
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Art. IV. Itetrospectivc Criticism. 

• 

71//?. XirES's Stove for various Purposes (p. IDO. and "iH., and oiir \’()liinie 
for 184-1, p.*:?34. o34. 41 8.). — I soe by >onr Mai^a/iiu* for lids month 

that Mr. Niven has noticed, in some deiti;ee at least, tht‘ remarks made in 
s<^)iiie of the preceding Numbers ol‘ this work on his ‘‘ stove for >ai ious pur- 
poses.’^ Before proceeding farther, I may just state tliat Mr. Nixni is (,mte 
mistaken, if he supposes that my letter and tin* h'tters of (’atlll^ jiroeeed 
from an} other source than that of being lar renu>\etl from eacli in her. Also, 
that it was a mere act of inaiKertenee in me not appt'nding m\ plact‘ ol re'-i- 
ilence to my name in m\ last letter; therefore, Mr. Ni\en might have spared 
himself the trouble of showing ort* his maritime hra\er\. In tutina*, I apjtro- 
hend, we must hold dtir tongue, and walk about in dreail of this i c doubt. d)li‘ 

(diarlev Napier.” Wh\, one woukl be almost led to imaLdne, from his 
recent exhibition, that Lord Elliot has been using his iidlnenci* to ci't him the 
command of the channel fleet. 

Now', Mr. Niven, }oii are jileased to tell us that, “but for wh.it }oii owc‘ 
the public, for whom }ou act and write, }ou would ha\(* jiassed b\ m silence 
any remarks made on }our ‘sto\e for \arious purjio^cs.” Now, Sir, allow 
me to tell yon, that those of the iiiiblic for wlKmi }oii act I lioj e j)a\ }on 
well, and some of those of the jmblic for whom \oii writt* }ou (Ajiect will 
employ you to act in turn; therefore, 1 do not see an\ \cr} great act of con- 
descension in }our noticing the abo\e remarks made on \our stove, when }OU 
consider tliat jSart of the public m.iy be >cr\ much interested thi'reiu. 

In the remarks }0U vouchsafe* to make in }our la'-t letter, }ou take \ er\ good 
care to keep silent on the points where I recpiested \ou to sjieak out. If 1 
have gained nothing by the controversy so lar as it has gone, I think 1 have 
made }ou repudiate the two-year-old vouthful system oJ‘ (pieen jiiiie ixrovving. 
True, you don't do it in words, but you do it virtually b\ }our non-allusion 
to the subject. 13ut, I beg pardon, you have been enlightened on this subject 
since the appearance of your first letter. You can now grow |)ine plants in 
six months, equal to any two-year-old plants vou ever saw. M’ell, this is 
something like keeping up with the spirit of the times. Hut, why not find 
this out before? in your first letter you told us that \ou used ” Rogers’s pit” 
for growing succession plants, and of wdiich you highly apjiroved. It w'as 
there, also, wherein. you grew' your youthful “two-year-olds.” I apprehend I 
was not far from the mark, in my last letter, when 1 said you had been a little 
premature in your first gldi.'ing description. You go on, Sir, in jour last 
letter, to cry down low pits for fruiting tne pine-apple, find to recommend your 
•euii-curvihnear-roofed house for that purpose. This carries a great deal of 
the “ puff professional” along with it; but let that pass, I maintain that lofty 
houses are quite unfitted for fruiting the pine plant well ; and that lofty or 
low houses have nothing to do whatever in giving the pine fl^our ; if they 
have, it must be in favour of low pits, where the plants arc kept near •the# 
glass. Withholding water judiciously for some fcne previous to ripening, is 
the only way to insure high flavour. Now, Sir, as I hate “ iron houses,” 1 
take ^ery means and opportunity ofwunning thorn down. In fact, the only 
advantage they possess may be likened to a gewgaw that loolis better made 
up of any fragile substance, than one composed of more massy materials. 
You admit the original expense of iron houses over w'ooden ones,^dtogethcr 
keeping out of view the after expense of working them. The same quantity 
of coals, ^ou must kn^, that would keep a wooden house going would very 
far from suffice for an iron house of the same (Jimensions ; therefore, if gen- 
tlemen will build iron houses, they must be prepared to keep tfi^jin up. 

Again, Sir, you tell u.s that V probablj* larger fruit may be grown in low 
pits than under the circumstances you describe, but that has yet to be 
proved.” I have never* heard of any thing extraortlinary having been pro- 
duced in iron houses yet. I shall now give you a few cases where pines have 
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been "rown on tlie oUJ “hiiniin^ system,” which I am almost certain will not 
be ecjiiallcil by your chamlicrin" system for years to come. In this neigh- 
bourhood there is a nurseryman who grows pine%well. His houses were 
built by liimself and men, so that you may su[)pose they are not over fine, 
ueitlier are they. Well, Sir, I recollect seeing a Providence plant in fruit, 
ill one ot the above houses, that ripened in SeptciiTlier, 18.3S. In October of 
that year the crown*of the above fruit was planted. During its progress, J 
bad an opportunity of seeing it several times, and was struck by its beautiful 
growth. The above plant ^iroduced a fruit in 1840, and was shown at an 
exliibition on the 21st of September; and what did it weigh, Mr. Niven? 
exactly OJ lb. Now’, Sir, 1 will give your commodore, as }ou facetiously 
term him, tlie benefit of your chambering apparatus, ay, and he may also 
have th( advice and assistance of the admiral of the “ curvilinear fleet” into 
the bargain, and let him try and raise a production lik^ the above if he can. 
Another case; I suppose, 8ir, \oii are aware that Mr. M'Murtrie of Shug- 
borongh, who has long been famed as a pine-grower, is a decided advocate for 
wooden houses ; and so he may, for his success with them has.been great. 
Mr. M^Murtrie has grown the Otaheite pine to 12| lb. This is something like 
proof m favour of wooden houses, Mr. Niven, is it not ? I will give one more 
case, and have done on ibis part of the subject. At Uagley, the seat of the 
Manjiics, of Hertford, Mr. Brown, formerly the assistant, now the W’orthy 
successor, of the celebrated Baldwin, grows pines with great credit to himself. 
The bouses at Ragley are all built of wood, got u[) in the most homely style. 
Nt)w hear some ol' the results of the “burning system,” as practised there. 
In April and May of 183fi Mr. Brown had a house of Providence pines ripe, 
not one of which was under .5 lb., many of them were 7 lb., several of them 
811). : }ou must bear in mind that the plants producing the above fruit were 
started at a season ol‘ the year the very reverse of favourable for the pro- 
duction of large fruit ; \et mark the results. 

Oil, but say you, “ \Vhat is an overgrown fruit? Not better than a turnip.” 
Inil ccil ! Well, I, in my turn, only ask you. Sir, w hat is the value of a small puny 
])ine ? Is it worthy the name of pine at all ? being void of juice, or any 
thing else to recommend it. It is often stated by those who seemingly know 
little of the matter, that«thc Providence pine is not yvorth growing, owing to 
its indiflerent flavour. If there is any truth in this, it yvill only hold good 
when the Providence pine is badly grown ; for it is an undoubted fact that the 
Providence pine increases in flavour in the ratio of tb^ size, proper care 
being taken to withhold water for sometime before ripening. This I will leave 
to the judgement of any connoisseur in pines. Yci^f Mr. Niven, I will leave it to 
the judgement of yours«lf, being perfectly satisfied of what I have advanced on 
this head carrying on the face of it the “ test of truth.” • • 

It seems, Sir, that you “ feel thoroughly satisfied»of the correctness, sim- 
plicity, and economy of your system,” that is, of growing smallpines; “ and after 
much experience, observation, consideration, and care,” &c. Now, Sir, I 
^ever doubted your ability in growing small pines, nor, I believe, has any one 
else ; on the contrary, I wAdd be astonished, if you take into consideration 
the system recommended in your first letter, if you could grow any thing 
else. . • , 

As regards ^he economy of the succession pit you describe in your last 
letter, I apprehend it is rather questionable. “ Throughout the summer 
months a gingle fire at night was generally sufficient to keep up the requisite 
charge of temperature in the chamber below.” What, fire every night all the 
summer out I do you call this economical ? why, you ari retrograding already. 
In the chamber under your pine j)it, in your “ stove for various purposes,” 
we are told ^at once a week in summer was enough for the pipes to be 
heated, and with your new* succesifion pit you must have a fire every night 
all the summer out ; and then, forsooth, this is economy ! Respecting, the 
originality of your chambering system, do you meiin, Sir, to claim it as 
your own ? Did you never sec it in operation in Ireland previously to 
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your applying it to your “ stove for various purposes ? *’ I apprehend 
It was in use in Ireland for several years before we heard any thing of 
your applying it, which I will prove by addressing myself to Mr. Lon- 
don. Well, Mr. Editor, I suppose you have not yet forgotten your 
old friend, now no more, Mr. Ellis, late of the Palace Gardens, Armagh. 
In the account of his death given in the newspapers of the day, it was stated 
that Mr. Ellis was the first to apply hot water to the heliting of hothouses in 
Ireland. Mr. Ellis had a chamber underneath the pine bed, in one of his 
houses heated by hot-water pipes. In the year of his lamented death, Mr. 
Ellis left a pit of queen pines the like of which 'had not, in all probability, 
been seen in Ireland before, nor, I am pretty sure, have their equals been seen 
since. They were in general 4 lb. apiece, some of them 4J lb. The above ac- 
count is due to the memory of a most gentlemanly man, who- was possessed 
also of undoubted talAits as a gardener. The alwve, Mr. Niven, cuts the 
originality of the “ chambering system’* from under your feet. “ Ah ! now,” 
you may say, ** had that ‘heroic privateer’ not sent his shot into this, my vul- 
nerable side, I might have had the credit of being the first to apply the cham- 
bering system by hot water.” Yes, Sir, but you must be aware that those who, 
like you, “ write for the public,” must be prepared to abide by any ulterior 
results. 

One word more, and I have done on the pine, in the “easy way of question 
and answer.” Well, Mr. Niven, whom did you ever hear running down large 
pines, who could get them ? And whom did you ever hear praising small pines, 
who could get large ones ? Answer me this if you can : for my part I never 
heard one. You then go on to tell us about the prize having been gained at 
the Royal Horticultural exhibition in September last, for the best pine, from 
out of your stove. Well, what do ydVi mean to prove by this ? W hy, ac- 
cording to your owm showing, the puniest one would get the prize, at least 
the largest would not gain it, if you were a judge ; you would reject the 
largest by saying they were not better than “ turnips,” and give it to one of 
those of small calibre, because they come nearer your standard. Will yo.u, 
once for all, Sir, give us the w eight of any pines that yon may cite in future 
for examples, and we can then judge of their merits ourselves. 

You keep very silent. Sir, about what can be done in the cucumber way 
in your stove, by]sowing in November, December, and January : you have gootl 
reasons for this. Although, I admit, your account of those sowm in h'ebriiary 
is very satisfactory, Jjut they will not reach two feet in six w'eeks from sowing, 
will they? I see^that 23^ in. is the length that cucumbers have been 
grown in your stove ; now, 4 cut a brace of cucumbers the other day ofi’ one 
plant, 24 in. long, with the flowers at the point of them. The above w(Te 
grown in a pine-house that had no “chambering apparatus so do not flourish 
too much about your liSj in. If your musas do not cover more space 
than what you say, they are not very strong, that is all ; neither have they 
been very expeditious in fruiting, considering the account you gave us of their 
“rapid growth,” fifteen months ago. You must look sharp, or you wo’n’t . 
have them ripe by September next. % 

You are pleased. Sir, to call my objections “ silly,” against growing plants, 
nativQ? of the same country, together Who saql any thing about the “gross 
impropriety” of doing so ? You, Sir, contend that jdants fromythe same coun- 
try can be grown equally well under the same roof; that this holds good in all, 
or nearly all cases, I deny. Do you think, Mr. Niven, that there is no difference 
of climate in the same country within the tropics ? Contrast a mountain with 
a valley, ‘“find apply it.*' Do you suppose that Geraniaceae from the Ca\)e, and 
ii’ricaceae from the same country, will grow equally well under the same treat- 
ment ? Would not the latter stand a degree of cold that woult|^totalIy destroy 
the former ? Therefore, my good Sir, my objeettons are not “ so silly ” as at 
first sight may appear. 

You will see that I am rather distantly situated, to be able to compete with 
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your “ fitove ” productions at the September show in Dublin ; therefore, I 
respectfully decline that honour. However, I do not like the idea of your 
cruising about in the “bright broad bay” of Dublin till September next. 

I would merely suggest, for your consideration, that, in the interim, as your 
decks are clear, you might as well put your helm up, and take a cruise away to 
Batavia (that is the capital of the Dutch dominions in Java, you know), 
where they grow pincat large, and sell them cheap, You can take one of you* 
puny ones along with you, and contrast the flavour of it with a large one of 
Java. Th'b is to decide whether my opinion on the flavour of large pines 
is correct or not. Now, if Jou go, I beg you will do it fairly ; and, as I 
allow you to be the judge, if you have a doubt on your mind, you must give 
me the benefit of it. In the mean time, the commodore can look after the fleet 
at home. — W, IhUchituon, Gardenei' to E, J, Shirley^ Esq., M, P,, Eatiiigton 
Park, Sfiipston-on^Stour, Warwickshire. May 9. 1842. • 

The Squin'elin Gardens and Woods, — 1 have just seen (p. 202.) an interest- 
ing letter Jay Charles Waterton, Esq. Mr. Waterton appears to bean enthu- 
siastic naturalist, and would fain hide, as far as possible, the misdeeds of his 
favourites, particularly the squirrel. Now, much as 1 admire this nimble little 
quadruped, ard anxious as 1 am to afford it protection, still I would not have 
it concealed from your readers that the nut orchard is not the only place where 
the presence of the squirrel is to be dreaded.* In plantations of larch or spruce 
fir, he is the most destructive little wretch alive. Three or four years since, 
in p fir belt that had been planted eight years previously, I observed that 
many of the leading shoots of both larch and spruce, but particularly of the 
larch, were cropped over when in their most succident stat#. At first I 
suspected the poor jackdaws, or some such playful customer, for the deed ; 
hut, on riding along one morning, 1 discovered the real rogues, the squirrels, 
busy at work. On making the discovery, they were, as Mr. Waterton says, 

“ consigned over to the tender mercy of the gamekeeper but Mr. Waterton 
will rejoice to learn that the order only went to thin off, but not to extir|mte 
them. This was done, and since then the firs are gradually recovering their 
leaders. Nor is it small trees chiefly which they attack, b^ eating off the 
current year’s shoot : I can show spruce of considerable* dimensions, which, 
from repeated attacks, ar^* become quite tufted at their tops, so that the con- 
tending leaders resemble a cluster of small tu!y:ets. My predecessor imagined 
that these trees were cut down annually by the severity of the weather ; and, 
although the situation is the most eligible for the purpose ^o be met with, he 
had actually resolved to discontinue planting spruce. , 

The squirrel is a most provident little fellow, ilc genenilly lays up a store 
of nuts where he can rc;i^ch them, to serve him through the winter, or until 
the return of the nut season. I have dropped once or twice upon his little • 
granary, and can testify to the excellence of the sample which he can produce ; 
not an empty shell amongst the lot. No, he is too good a judge for that. But 
whether this lay;cr circumstance is to be accounted for by the total absence of 
comtnercial restriction, and consequently the natural result of free trade, is a 
question which I shall not (^x’idc upon at present ; but, in the meantime, I 
cannot help thinking, and 1 wish the squirrels would think so too, that trees, 
like trade, would flourish all the better i^let alone to take their own coiy'se. 

When defrauded of his liftle winter store, either by the ruthless hand of 
man or by pilfering companions, the squirrel will avail himself of the best 
substitute which he can find. That he has constituted fir tree tops an article 
of daily cofisumption, I have had ample proof; nor w'Oiild I begrudge him a 
few leaders, either of spruce or larch, if he would onlywkeep within^ounds ; 
but to go over a whole coppic^ in these pinching times, cannot be tolerated, 
nor afforded, by “our country squires.” — James Munro, Castle Ashby, April 
9. 1842. ^ , 

A new Description of Indian Com, — 1 observe (p. 229.) some remarks on a 
new variety of maize recently introduced into Amerka from China. I now 
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beg to send a sample of this corn, hut at the same time wish 5'ou to under- 
stand that it is by no means new, or recently introduced, I have had it, under 
the name oif pearl corn, for more than ten years. 1 have also cultivated it with 
the other varieties. Its growth is materiajly different ; inasmuch, as it throws 
up many stems or offshoots; and is, I think, admirably adapted for culture in 
a warm dry climate, as an article of forage for cattle, and would, I have no 
doubt, yield, in its proper state of culture under the preceding circumstances 
of climate, an abundant crop of grain, as it is extremely prolific ; and although 
the grains are very small, yet they are very numerous on the cob : nor does 
there appear to be so much waste, compared wilh the bulk, as in the larger 
species. I have no doubt that it is a distinct species of the Zea, and ought to 
be BO stated in the catalogues. I will cultivate some this season, and send 
specimens to the learned in these matters for determination. Some years 
since M, Lagasca, the' Spanish botanist, cultivated a large collection of ccreulia 
at Chelsea Botanic Garden, including many varieties of the Zea, but, as he had 
not this variety or species amongst them, at that time Iliad not an opfiortiinity 
comparing them. I have only, in addition, to observe that I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting it to produce seed in this climate, but have to import it every 
year from the southern states of North America. — G, Charhvood, CovnU 
Garden, April 15. 1842. 


. Artv, V. Obituary, 

Died, at his residence, Flower BsTUk, on Sunday, 8th May last, aged 75 years, 
Allan Fotvlds, Exq,, nurseryman, Kilmarnock, one of the jirimitive race of 
nurserymen in Scotland, and (with the exception, perhaps, of the venerable 
Mr. Smith of Monkwood Grove, near Ayr) the oldest then alive. The 
nursery was- established by his brother Alexander and himself nearly sixty 
years ago, contemporary with that of the Messrs. Dickson at Edinburgh, 
and the Messrs. Austin at Glasgow, and w^as carried on under the firm of A. 
& A.Fowlds till a few years after his brother’s death, in 18 HO. A separation 
took place between his brother’s heirs and himself fn 1817 ; subsequently he 
carried .on the nursery and seed business under the firm of Fowlds and Lym- 
burn, and latterly under that of Allan Fowhls and Son. The deceased was 
professionally educated at Mile End, Brentford, and Kew, which laid the 
foundation of an intimate knowledge of his profession. He was accustomed to 
boast of being the first that brought the rhododendron from London to Ayr- 
shire. .He was also the first to introduce the pur[)le beech, the original of which 
* is now a magnificent tree at Caprington Castle, the seat of J. Smith Cunning- 
iiam, Es(p; and the hydrangea, the original of which is still in the possession 
of Airs. Cochrane of Ladyland. From the suavity of liis mi^mers, with his 
amiable and social disposition, he was universally esteemed among a large 
circle of acquaintances, most of whom are nov' gone before him. For the 
last ten years of his life he was mostly confined to the house, unless when 
able to take an airing in the nursery grounds. Though the want of his usual 
exercise must have drawn severely on the strength of his constitution, yet his 
pheerful and happy disposition sustained him through his many infinnities, 
till at last he died, almost without a struggle, and like one falling asleep. — Ji. L, 
Died, on Wednesday, the 27th inst., after a long and distressing illness, 
borne with Christian fortitude and resignation, Mr. Willimn Eollmn, nursery- 
man, of Upper Tooting, Surrey, in the 77th ypar of his age, deeply lamented 
by his family and .friends, {Times,) 
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{Continued from p. 197.) 

29. — The road from Rotli well Castle to^lhe village 
c)l* Hamilton presents some ^rand masses of wood on hilly 
ground, and crosses the Clyde and its steep rocky banks, also 
crowned with wood. The plantations belonging to the park of 
Hamilton Palac^ border the road on each side, from the bridge 
tilljYc arrive at the village. This village, which in 180^1*, when 
we first saw it, was a dirty miserable place, wiiii scarcely a goocl 
house except the inn, is now* entirely changed. It contains a 
number of substantial houses, some in streets, but the greater 
number detached. The old inn is turned into the office of the 
Duke of Hamilton’s land-steward, and there is a njost substantial 
new inn built, in which we obtained most oxcelloni fresh salmon 
and old whiskey, and the very best treatment ; but very indif- 
ferent potatoes and otlicr vegctable.s, from there being no market- 
gardener at Hamilton, and no early potatoes.grown in the land- 
lord’s garden^ and from every vegetable, except potatoes, being 
ol)tryned from Glasgow. We do not recollect a single objection 
to this inn, except tlia^ the upper sashes of all the rooms, 
whether bed-rooms or sitting-rooms, were fixed, and, conse- 
quently, the rooms coukl never be properly ventilated. We 
afterwards fofind this to be the case with the windows of even 
the best houses in Princes Street, Edinburgh, which w^e were 
not so much siy^prised at, as they have been built half a century; 
but w'c did not expect to find it in'a first-rate* inn, builtlSy the 
Duke of Hamilton within a few' vears. The fault is of course 
the architect’s or the cai^^cnter’^?, lor it/'annot be supposed for a 
moment that an individual so exalted in station, so liberal in 
sentiment, and of such excellcfnt taste, more Especially in archi- 
lecturc, as, the present Duke of Hamilton, would build otlier- 
3(1 Scr, — 1842. VII. / 



wise thnn on the very best principles. With respect to the 
greater, })art of the houses composing the village or town, as it 
may now be called, they are, we suppose, built on fens, which arc 
generally leases years; and the buihlers, as almost every- 

where else in Scotland, seem to have caret nljy avoided showing 
the least appearance of improved design or of ornament. But 
what forms the greatest objection to the detached houses of 
Hamilton is, that they have no front gardens, or, at least, we 
recollect very few, and they display no flowers or flowering 
shrubs. The plainest cottage that may be built can be rendered 
a delightful portion of scenery, if it be surrounded by a few * 
square yards of ground, planted and cultivated with a little care 
and taste. Even if no creepers are trained against the walls of 
a cottage, two or three low trees, and especially pyramidal ones, 
such as the balsam poplar, the pyramidal common thorn, the 
Irish yew, Sw^edish juniper, Cembran pine, pyramidal oak, 
various kinds of pears, cherries, plums, and apples, and several 
varieties of the white-beam tree, with a number of others, all 
hardy enough to ripen their wood in this part oi‘ Scotland, 
would break the meagre sharp lines of the slated eaves that luivc 
no gutters (roans, as they are called here), and throw a shadow 
on the broad cxnnnse of roof. It miglu, as it appears to us, be 
worth while for the Duke of Hamilton, and other extensive ))ro- 
prietors, each to maintain a small nursery of fruit-bearing and 
ornamental trees and shrubs suitable for planting cottage gareJens, 
and give or sell them, not only to the cottagers on their ow n 
estates at a low price, but to all other colHigers in the surround- 
ing country who choose to become purchasers. In this way, 
and by the occasional advice and assistance of an intelligent 
gardener, a taste for cottage gardens would soon spread over the 
country. We do wot recollect much of the churcli or the 
market-house in Hamilton, but w^e have in our miiurs eve a 
dissenting chapel, and its burying-ground, both of considerable 
size, and the chapel as deficient in every thing like design or 
taste as such a mass of building could w'cll be. Even the 
workmanship appeared bad; there being apparently neither* a 
truly perpendicular line iu the walls or openings, nor a cor- 
rectly horizontal line in the roof. .Ivy, the Ayrshire rose, 
Clematis montana, and a few scattered trees, would totally change 
the character of this scenery. 

Hamilton Palace is a noble pile of Homan architecture, stand- 
ing irt»a park oW 700 acres. Through His Grace's kindness w'e 
were |>er milted to see the interior of the palace, which is ad- 
mirably arranged, and superiorly finished and furnished. Among 
the ancient and curious furniture, are several cabinets, beds, 
chairs, tapestry, and other things, which belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots ; and many articles, also, which were once those 
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of Marie Antoinette. Besides these, we saw such a profusion oi 
articles, in china, glass, marble, silver, and gold, and of furniture 
ornamented with precious stones, as we should suppose is no- 
where else to be found, either in Scotland or England, not even 
excepting Windsoi Castle. The pictures are numerous, but we 
had only time to glance at them, and to notice Daniel in the ’ 
Lion’s Den.” The proportions of all the modern rooms are satis- 
factory, the chimney-pieces superb, and the carving of the ma- 
hogany doors and other fittings most elaborate. One of the most 
striking and imposing rooms, which is called the Tribune, is a lofty 
saloon, lighted from the ceiling, with rich prcfjecting galleries, 
and forming a centre of communication to a suite of state-rooms. 
The hall and grand staircase were being finished with black 
marble, of which we saw numerous columub, but we had* only an 
imperfect glance at them from the scaffolding. The exterior of 
the building is grand and imposing, from its magnitude, and the 
unity of archilecturaf design which | ervades every part of all the 
elevations ; and tin. same charactci of grandeur being preserved 
within, and lieighkned by riclnu* ^ of finishing and I’urniture, 
becomes magnificence. The onl\ fault that we coukf find with 
the interior of the house is one viliich may be m. I lo cver\ 
house that we have been in, not even excepting the loyal pa- 
laces; that is, that there is no artistical connexion be .< >> the 
fenders and the grates, or between the fenders a.nd the chininey 
jamT)s to which they belong. It would occupy too much room 
to enter into details, which, indeed, we have done in \\\i^ Suburhav 
Gardener^ p, 125., but Jig. 33. from that work ^hows a fender 
artistically united to the chimney jambs, and will be sufficient to 
give a general idea of what is meant by artistical connexion. 
Nothing lias been done to the grounds aroinu^the house, or 
at least nothing at all worthy of such a^building. There are 
various systems on wTiicii the grounds of sucli a palace might be 
laid out. Supposing the ancient system wy;re to be adopted, 
then the first step would be to form the main public roads lead- 
ing to and from tlie palace into straight avenues for as many 
riTiles as they pass through the property, the palace forming the 
central object. Next we would turn the Cl^’de in such a manner 
as that the avenues should cross h on suitable bridges at right 
angles, imme<4iately before arriving at the gates. 'J'he public 
roads would at a distance, to strangers driving along them, ap- 
pear to te/minatc in magnificent gates leading to the palace; but 
the roads would, on arriving there, be turned so^s to pass ^tside 
the park. Applying thcjfC pruiciples to Hamilton Palace and 
Park, it woulTl involve the alteration of a portion of the road 
from Glasgow, and a portion afso of tlTat from Lanark, accord- 
ing to the distance which the estate may extend in the direction 

of these places. It would also require a change being made in 
• .1 
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the course of the Clyde near the two places where ilie two g^'tes 
to the park would be formed. The expense would, no doubt, be 
great; but we are not considering the expense, i)ut only what 
would be suitable for the grounds of such palace, if they had 
been laid out in the days of Louis XIV. The approach from 
tlie gates thrc igh the park to the palace we would, of course, 
have a straighl avenue 200 or 300 feet wide, with atri})le row ol 
trees on each side, at 100 ft. distance in the row, so as to allow 
them to take the magnificent forms which may be seeii in the 
remains of the old lime tree avenue at Culross Abbey. The 
house we would surround on three sides with an extensive archi- 
tectural flower-garden, including a large architectural con- 
servatory, in the form of a Grecian fjmfile, attached to the 
mansion by an arcade or colonnade ; and from this garden an 
arcdiway should lead over the carriage remd (which would become 
necessary to connect the avenue from Glasgow wall) the avenue 
from Lanark) to pleasure-ground scenery and the kitchen- 
garden, to be situated between the palace and the village. I^er- 
haps, the arrangement of the public road and the turning of the 
river, might require the palace to be seen oblicjuqly, instead of 
at right angles, as is usral in such cases : but to this we should 
not object ; for we consider the jn'oposed change in the public 
road essential to any grand arrangement in either the ancient or 
the modern style, A })alace ought to command not merely the 
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park on which it stands, but tlie whole of ihe surrounding coun- 
try, which should appear to belong to it ; and this^is ordy to be 
effected by showing a command over the public roads. 

The management of the estate of the Duke of Hantilton ap- 
pears to be admirably conducted by Mr. Brown, who has super- 
intendents for the diflerent departments, whom he sent with us ; 
and with them we inspecU^d the home farm, the improving farms, 
and the park ; and tlie resident upholsterer, who has the charge 
of the furniture, conducted us over the house. Unlbrtunately 
we neither saw the forester nor the gardener, both being from 
home. The garden scenery at Hamilton beafs no sort of re- 
lation to the j)alace, and is evidently a mere temporary affiiir. 
The fanning is admirable; and we were sliown extensive tracts 
raised in value from a few shillings per acre to as many*j)ounds, 
by the fre(|uent-(lrain system, subsoil-ploughing, liming, and 
manuring, chiefly with bones. The soil in this part of the 
country, and through great part of the West ol’ Scotland, 
is Imirably adajited for the frequent-drain system, being 
retenlive, and chiefly injured by the retention of the water that 
falls on it, rather than from subterranean springs. The young 
plantations we saw enough of to justify us in saying that they 
are too thick, and not pruned on Mr. Creeps system. The 
hedges are kept with the greatest care in the Berwickshire 
mariner, which, though good in respect to jjrunhig, is objection- 
able in the managenunt of the soil by the process caiieJ tabling, 
which consists in taking it away from the extremities of the 
roots, where it suj)pliCjs the fibrils with nourishment, and heap- 
ing it up about the extremities of the plants, where it can do 
little or no good. Tt) convince a Berwickshire man, however, 
that he is wrong either in farming or hedging, .would require 
little less than a miracle. • 

Cadzoxi) Castle^ the ancient baronial residence of the family of 
Hamilton, is situated on the top of a slee|\ bank of the river 
Evan, vvhicli joins the Clyde near one of the entrances to 
Haqiilton Palace. The old castle is approached through the 
remains of ii forest of^oaks, having from their age mostly the 
character of old decaying pt)lliirds. A few of them are very 
large, and one was poinied out to%us with a trunk about 3^ ft. 
in circumferAice at G ft. from the ground, and having the 
branches covering a space above JOO ft. in diameter. I here 
are some very large ashes, sycamores, and bmad-leaved elms, 
all evidently indigenous in this pari of the* country.^ The 
greater part of the oaksVerc ol Quercus peilunculata, which 
renders it pr?)bable that many qf tliem were planted, as Q. sessili- 
flbra is the prevailing species on the banks ot tlie Clyde and the 
Evan. In this park there is* a herd of wild Scottish cattle, in 

z 3 
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which the prevailing colour is white. They are said to be 
much less ferocious than the wild cattle of Chillingham. 

We went to the old ornamental building called Chatelherault, 
and found it occupied by a solitary gardener, who, nevertheless, 
contrives to entertain himself in the evenings with the garden- 
ing newspapers, Chamberses Journal^ and other periodicals. 
The soil of the gardens here is a light sand, and completely 
worn out for want of manure. 

Barncleugli^ the property of Lord Belhaven, forms a portion of 
the steep banks of the Evan before mentioned, amounting to 36 
acres, with a small house with crow-step gables, and the banks of 
the river laid out in terraces, which, from their architectural re- 
mains, must at some former time have been extremely beautiful 
and interesting, in their striking contrast with the wildest de- 
scription of woody scenery. The terraces and every part of the 
garden are now in a ruinous state ; even the figures cut in yew and 
box not being dipt, and consequently fast losing their artificial 
shapes. This is easily accounted for, neither the gardener nor 
the person who occupies the house setting much value on this 
style of gardening. A portion of level surface on which they 
could grow kitchen crops would evidently please them much 
better. The bank appears to have been formed into three 
parallel terraces varying in width, retained by very high walls, 
most of which have been covered with fruit trees ; and in s'^me 
parts there are niches with seats, in others buttresses ; and in 
one there is a recess with the remains of a bath, in front of 
which, in an area which, if we are not mistaken, the gardener 
told us was once covered with a glass roof, are still the lead pipes 
and other wreck of a basiij and fountain. The beau-ideal of the 
ruins of this part of the garden, restored, forms the frontispiece 
to Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s edition of Price on the Pic- 
turesque. In that work is given an account of the origin of 
the garden, whichv as it is very curious, we shall quote at 
length. 

This garden. Sir Thomas informs us, was constructed bv 
liiat Lord Belhaven who lived about the middle of the 1 7th cen- 
tury, of whom — 

It is foraierlie observit, that the Inglisches haifhng routtit this natioun at 
the fight at Dunbar, uponc the 3cl September lfi50, they possest this kingiJome. 
and did foirfalt the maist part of thes(‘ that wer ingahged in thgt unlauehful 
ingadgement in the Scottis ingoing to England ; among qnhome the Dukes of 
Haniilteun, and all /hat formerlie were forfait, the creditoiiris persewit the 
cautioncris for the Duke’s dett and could get, no reliefle. Among these caii- 
tioneris tlie Lord Belhcvin being one*, and being band for that lions in greater 
suines of money than he was ^ble to pay, he resolves to leave this natioun, 
that he mycht eschew comprysinges of his landis and imfirissonement of his 
persone. This resolutioiin he followes in this manner. He takis his jurney 
to England, and f|uhen he past by Silloway (Solway) Sandis, he causit his 
servand cum bak to his wyff with his cloak and hatt, and causit it»to be vented 
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that in reeling by these sandis, both he and his horse quhuairon he raid were 
sunkin in these quick sandis and drowned, nane being privy to this, bot his 
lady and his man servand. This report passed in all pairtes as gpid cunzie, 
that he was deid and perisched, for the space of six yearis and moir ; and to 
inak this the moir probable and lykelie, his lady and chyldrene w«nt in dale 
anti niurning the first two yeiris of his absens, so that during these six yeiris 
it was certifyed to thft haill cuntrey that he was deid and perisched ; all thi^ 
wes done of set purpos to eschew the danger of the cautionary qnhairin he 
lay lor that Hons of Hamiltoim. Efiir liis ingoing to England, he strypit 
himselff of his apperell, clothed himsellF in ane base servill sute, den) it his 
name, and became servand to ane gairdner, and laborit in gardenes and yairdis 
during the haill space of his alisence ; na person being privy to this cours bot 
his Lady, (as for his servand he went to other service, not knowing that his 
old Lord haid beciim a gairdner,) till efter six yeiris absens ; efter qul.ilk tyme 
and space the Dutches of Hamiltoun haiffing takin ordour with the dettis, 
and compel eit and aggreyit with the creditonris, than he returned to Scotland 
in Jamiar last lGo9, elter sex y^ris service in England with a gairdner, to the 
adniiratioun of many, for during that haill space it was evir thocht he wes 
ileid, no persone being accessorie to his secrecy bot his awin Lady to hir great 
commendatioune. By this meanis his landis and estait wer saiff, and his can- 
tionarie lor the llous of Hamiltoun wes transactit for, as is afoirsaid, and his 
estait both personall and reall fred and outquytt.’ 

' 1 believe that it w'as ow ing to my friend Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharp having on 
one occasion directed Sir Walter Scott^s attention to this most singular story, 
that the first idea occurred to the great author of the Bride ofjianimermoor, 
that he should terminate the existence of the Master of Ravens wood by a 
death similar to that which was thus feigned by Lord Belhaven, and which 
Sir Walter has made so sublimely affecting as the final fate of his hero. But 
the object which I have most particularly in view, in my present introduction 
of this piece of history is, that I may be enabled to mention, that it w as the 
kif»wledge which Lord Belhaven thus acijuircd, during hi^ six years’ hard 
horticultural labour in England, that enabled him to lay out ami construct 
this beautiful old terrace garden of Barncleugh.” 

• 

How ever creditable this history may be to the Lord Belhaven 
of the 17th century as a gardener, it does not say much for liim 
as a man. It is singular that a Scotch genllen*tm very fond of 
gardening, and w ho jtossessed one of th^ finest 5 ld places in the 
neighbourhood of Kdinburgli, should have, a few years ago, en- 
deavourctl to defraud his creditors: in a somewhat similar manner* 
to Lortl Belhaven, by inducing it to be Believed that he w^as 
drowned in«England, and in wliieh he in part succeeded. He 
Miad not, however, like Lord Belhaven, taken the precaution of 
making his lady privf to his intentions, and, in consequence, 
after a certain lime liad elapsed, she was about to marry, which 
soon brought the suiiposed dead*man to life. 

('Jo b<' rontiHiKuf.) 


Aut. 11. Notes on Gat dens at Briohton^ and in tls Neio/ibonrhood. 
* 'By the.CoNDrc^Tou. 

"J'liE views from the Brighton Railroad exhibit an undulating 
country, with a general sameness of character, and uninterrupted 
• z 4 
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by a single plane or level surface. The greater pari of the 
country is occupied by wood or pasture, and there are scarcely 
any genflemeh’s seats seen from the road, witli the exception of 
Gatton, and portions of the grounds of villas between London 
and Croydon. There are many deep cutting^; and these being 
mostly through hard chalk, admit of the sides being very steep, 
in some places so much so as to approach the perpendicular. 
These deep cuttings, in our opinion, are the most disagreeable, 
or, rather, perhaps, insipid, parts of railroads, excluding all distant 
view, and presenting in every part of the country the same mo- 
notonous foreground of a steep tame bank. We would there- 
fore plant the whole or the greater part of them with trees and 
shrubs, so that in future these parts of the railroads would be 
woods or groves, in time overarching the road, and giving it the 
appearance of passing through a ravine in a mountain forest, or 
through a dark avenue. The kind of trees and shrubs we 
would vary according to the soil, the exposure, direction of the 
road, and other circumstances, so as never to interfere with 
utility. In a road running cast and west, we would intermix a 
good many low grow'ths on the south side, so as to admit the sun 
here and there to the road ; but where the direction was south 
and north, as in the Brighton road, attention to this point would 
be unnecessary, as the sun would shine on every part of the road 
that w^as not overshadowed by trees, at mid-day on every day in 
which he appeared. On the naked banks of chalk we would 
sow the seeds of the pine and fir tribe, previously forming a 
little pit of good soil for every patch of seeds; or, in order that 
the roots might spread along the surface, w'e would form inter- 
secting gutters of only a few inches in width and depth, and fill 
them with good soil, in which the roots might extend them- 
selves, till the 'foliage . that would drop annually had formed 
a vegetable soil over the whole surface of the chalk. We are 
not aware of any harm that would result to the railroads from 
all the banks of the ‘steep cuttings being planted, while in time 
there might be thinnings or timber trees to cut down, which 
would more than pay all the expense incurred. We question, 
indeed, whether there would not be a present gain in planting 
these banks, because, when once planted, they would no longer 
require to be mown two or three times a year as*»at present. 
The plantation would require very little attention, besides a 
slight annual pruning on Creeps princijde, for the trees,' leaving 
the shrubs untoucl|ed for a number of years till pruning became 
requisite; and the thinnings, even theifirst time the operation 
required to be performed, would at least pay the expense of the 
operation. The sides of die embankments which are not seen 
from the road, but ^over which the. eyes of* the passengers look 
to the distant country, ought not to be planted with trees, be- 
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cause that would shut out the landscape; but they might be 
planted with oak or ash to be cut as under-growth, with .willows 
to be cut for hoops or basketwork, or with furze \o be cut as 
fodder or as fuel for ovens or brick-kilns ; and with here and 
there, say every SOp or 400 feet, a standard tree, to form a sort of ^ 
running foreground to the distant parts of the picture. As these 
banks generally contain immense masses of good soil, whatever 
was planted on them would grow vigorously, and perhaps soon 
afford sullicient profit to pay the expense of })lanting and ma- 
naging the banks of the steep cuttings, as well as the slopes of 
the embankments. However, putting profit out of the question, 
we think that, at all events, the deep cuttings ought to be planted 
for the sake of ornament. 

The bridges which cross the railroad exhibit in somfe places 
forms not to be met with on the Birmingham line, such as the 
continuation of the main arch through the side arches, so as to 
serve as abutments, and the lightening of the piers by open work. 
Thi. is beautifully exemiilified in the grand viaduct over the 
Ouse, the piers of which are in one part a hundred feet in height. 
The sides of this splendid structure are, of course,* not seen 
from the railroad, though this object might be accomplished by 
means of reflecting glasses, if it were thought desirable. The 
length of this viaduct is 1437 ft., or rather more than a quarter 
of a mile. It is justly considered a master-piece of engineering, 
aiuf affords one of the ^ine^t examples of elegant simplicity com- 
bined with strength, that is any where to be met with. There 
are many skew bridges on this line, and one or two formed of 
single ribs 3 ft. apart, bridged over, apparently for the purpose 
of showing how' skew bridges may be dispensed with. The 
station-houses are plain and neat, but w ithout .pretension to 
ornament. On a Brighton line we think i»ore beauty and variety 
might have been disjWayed in them, but a due regard to economy 
no doubt prevented this. 

The regulations at both extremities of the line, for safety and 
saving trouble to passengers, are far superior to those on the 
Iflrmingham line, or in gny other with which we are ac(juainted. 

The last thing which we shall notice, as connected with the 
railroad, is a young plantation of ^rees on the right hand just 
before arriving at Brighton. It affords a capital example of 
overpruning ; the trees, which are from 10 ft. to 20 ft. in height, 
and both* of needle-leaved and broad-leaved kinds, being de- 
prived of their branches for two thirds of thein height. ♦ 

The Street Gardais of ih iglhon^ as we noticed in our volume 
for 1838, p. 498., are in genei^al veryyieatly kept, more espe- 
cially those on the London Road, oi/both sides of St. Peter’s 
Church. These gardens are -now (May 15th to June 3d) rich 
in Brompton stocks and wallflowers, both of which thrive at 
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Brighton, and along the coast to Worthing and Tarring, with a 
degree of vigour which we have only seen equalled in tne chalk 
pits at Greenhithe on the south bank of the Thames. The 
columbihe in all its varieties is also in great abundance and 
vigour, the double red lychnis, and in som^ places the double 
yellow marigold; while masses of red and white valerian are just 
beginning to expand their blossoms. , The prevailing colour in 
almost every garden is red, but this is finely contrasted by the 
rich yellows and orange of the marigolds, and relieved by the 
different shades of purple, red, and white of the columbines, by 
the purple and variegated stocks, and by stocks of a pure white; 
the whole garden being harmonised by the green of the foliage, 
or of a small plot of grass, and this again supported by the stone 
colour of the walls and the gravel of the walks. 

Ill the Brighton gardens fronting the sea, the plants men- 
tioned and various others thrive nearly as well as in the back 
streets, provided there is a dwarf wall to protect them from the 
direct influence of the sea breeze and spray. These gardens, 
however, are very inferiorly kept to those on the London Road ; 
partly because they belong to wealthy families who only reside 
at Brighton a part of the winfer, and hence their gardens during 
spring and summer are neglected, and partly because they belong 
to lodging-houses, the keepers of which do not in general trouble 
themselves with flowers. The last winter was inore than usually 
severe on the tamarisk, which forms the principal shrub in all 
the gardens and squares exposed to the sea, and hence these 
shrubs are for the most part cut in and just beginning to shoot. 
'Fhere are very few plants of the sea buckthorn about Brighton, 
but there are^a fe>v ; and where the tamarisk has been cut to 
pieces the buckthorn has not been in the slightest degree in- 
jured. At Gosford, 'in East Lothian, the sea buckthorn has 
proved the hardiest of all marine trees or slfriibs. 'Fhe evergreen 
oak has not been .injured at a very short distance from the sea 
in the back streets; and (he Dutch, Scotch, and Chichester elms 
appear to thrive just as well as the common sycarnilre. In short, 
wherever there is a little shelter from the direct influence of the 
sea breeze, every kind of tree and slirub appears to thrive (|uitc 
well; though, from the soil being poor, (bin, and on chalk, and the 
great want of rain in the growing season, their growth is very 
slow, and they never can attain a large size, as may be proved 
from the trees on similar soils in the interior of the country. 
The Leycester/^? formbsa is a shrub which might be advan- 
tageously introduced into the sea-sid^’ gardens, not only, as our 
correspondent N. M. T. has shown M. for 1841, p. 9.), be- 
cause it stands the sea breeze, but because it makes the greatest 
show late in auturf.n, when Brighton is fullest of company. The 
jf^ycium barbarum, the common ivy and the five-leaved ivy, and 
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climbing roses, thrive remarkably well when trained against the 
houses in the back streets, as would most other ligneous creepers, 
among which we would particularly recommend Cl^m^tis mon- 
t^ria (p. 329.) and other species, Wistarm sinensis, and the 
common white jashiine. 

Next to the street gardens in the London Road, are those in 
the Western Road, in -which the wallflowers, stocks, colum- 
bines, marigolds, and red valerians now make a splendid ap- 
pearance ; and, against the houses, China roses of different kinds, 
but especially the commonest variety, which flowers earlier than 
any other, are profusely covered with bloom. The finest part of 
this street is the recess in which tiie house of Mr. Wild the 
architect stands, and which is mentioned in our volume /or 1829, 
p. 120. The architecture is better here than in most of the old 
parts of Brighton, and the trees and shrubs have attained a com- 
paratively large size. Tlie house then occupied by Sir James 
ScoH, to which the large conservatory called the Oriental 
Garden was then, and is still, attached, is now occupied as a 
ladies’ school. All the gardens here are kept wdt|i very great 
care and neatness. 

The Grounds hi Front of the Pavilion are so shut in by in- 
creasing the height of the wall, and boarding the inside of the 
iron railing, that they no longer, as formerly, prove an orna- 
ment to the tovTii. \\'e cannot help thinking that if this matter 
were represented in a proper light to Her RInjesty, she would 
order the wall to bejoweied, and an open iron railing placed 
on it, leaving the border of trees and shrubs wdthin as it is, so 
as to produce a barrier which may be partially seen through, 
similar to the palisades and borders of shubl>ery which sur- 
round the s(|uares, and to that which existed soiite years ago, as 
shown in Mr. Rej)U)irs Designs for fhe^^reilion^ &c., fig. 147., 
given in our edition of Mr. Kepton’s works, p. 403. Allowing 
the eye of persons in the street to penetrate'here and there into 
these groun^ls would certainly be a great ailditional beauty to 
4|n» part ol Brighton, and we should think could be no annoy- 
ance to a (jucen who is^iot averse fixaii show'ing herself in public, 
even if she were walking within. Much lias been said re- 
specting the architecture of the* Pavilion. For our part; we 
admire it throughout, for its novelty in this country and its 
consisteucy, for the unity of style which pervades every part, 
and for the substantialness of the execution of the wor]j. We 
speak only from general jm})r«ssions, without specific examina- 
tion or eiitt;j’ing into details. We hope every part of the edifice 
and its appendages wdll be kept up in good repair as long as it 
will stand. We regret to see some chimnej-tops repaired with 
common red chimney-pots, instead of the ornamenUil forms with 
which th«y were formerly terminated ; but wc hope the repairs 
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to which we allude are only temporary. We know not whether 
the town of Brighton is rich or poor; if it be rich, wc would 
suggest the idea of clearing away all the houses round the 
Pavilion, and presenting the cleared ground to the queen, so as 
to enable Her Majesty to surround her residence with lawns and 
trees, and an open iron railing; and, to make this gift complete, 
we would at the same time clear away some houses, so as to 
admit a view of the sea from the principal rooms. Whether 
the expense of these improvements would be compensated to 
the town, by inducing the court to pay more frequent visits to 
Brighton, is a point that can only be matter of conjecture. 

The Squares^ or open spaces between the grounds of the 
Pavilion^ and the Rose Hill Nursery, are varied only with one 
or two clumps, unconnected among themselves or with any 
thing around. There is not a walk in any of’ them in which 
there is the slightest shade, wdiich, in our opinion, is a very great 
defect in all public gardens ; but it might be remedied by plant- 
ing trees along one system of walks for summer use, and form- 
ing open \\alks for use after rain and during w^inter. 

St, Pctcr^s Church, a very, handsome edifice by Mr. Barry, 
has a considerable area round it, but it has not been used as a 
place of interment ; because, from its low^ situation, it is supposed 
that it might deteriorate the water w hich supplies the wells of the 
town. This piece of ground is surrounded ‘by a marginal 
plantation, which has a very good effect ; and the interior, as it 
is not to be used as a cemetery, might be diversified with flower- 
ing shrubs and low^ trees, and with small circular beds of flowers 
of different sizes grouped together, each bed planted with only 
one kind of Sower. Both trees and flowers we would liave 
named for the t)enefit of the young; for we should not treat it 
as a cemetery, but rather as a botanical pleasure-ground. 

. St, Nicholas Church has lately had two oi’ three acres of ground 
added to it, which is laid out as a cemetery. This ground is 
on the steep side of a hill, with a terrace along the jipper boun- 
dary, formed by a series of cells or catacombs, each of about ^tlj^ 
size of a common coach-house, and wKh large boarded doors, 
which rather remind us of the stable-yard than of the cemetery. 
Thtf doors are too large; for 'though wdf speak of “ the gates of 
death,” the entrance to the tomb is generally made narrow, 
widest at bottom, and the door that closes it of stone .or metal. 
In our ^opinion it would be a great improvement to remove these 
coach-house doors, and substitute otl\ers much narrower, and 
formed of one slab of slate, or of Caithness flagstone. The trees 
planted in this cemetery % are hovsechestnuts, limes, and other 
unsuitable kinds, mstead of i^rus A ria, sea buckthorn, the 
common elder, sycamore, the common and Irish yew, the ever- 
green oak, the Swedish juniper, &c. Tlic flower-beds neither 
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group with one another nor with any thing else. The soil, except 
a few inches on the surface, is naturally of pure chall^. Tlie 
entrance to this cemetery is Roman, while the church to which it 
belongs and adjoins, and the catacombs it contains, are^othic. 

Hanover C/z«jrWJias a burying-ground which is quite unique. ^ 
A straight avenue of elm trees leads from the entrance-gate to 
the door of the chapel and on each side of the gravel walk, 
which runs down the centre of the avenue, is a narrow margin of 
smooth highly kept grass. Next, there is on each side a neat 
low wire fence, beyond which is the burying-ground, the greater 
part of which is dug and planted with herbaceous plants, inter- 
spersed with low trees and flowering shrubs, and divided by 
walks, in some ]>laces straight and in others winding. The whole 
is int(‘»'spersed with graves and grave-stones, and as th^ gates in 
the wire fence are all kept locked, no person is allowed to walk 
among the graves will) is not admitted by the gardener. Every 
recent grave is covered with a mound of green turf, kept smooth 
by Tipping or mowing, and all the rest of the ground is kept 
dug and planted; so that no flowers can be said to be grown on 
the recent graves, but only beside them. The redait graves 
are those in which interments have taken place w ithin two or 
three years; and are always Known by being covered with green 
turf, V Inch is kept fresh by \.atering, and short and thick by fre- 
(jugnt mowing. Nothing that w'e ever saw’ in a cenieterv or church- 
yard comes up to the high keeping displayed in tnis one. The 
walks and their edges were perfect ; the grass every wliere like 
velvet; the dug ground as fresh and garden-like as if it had been 
recently dug and raked ; the flowers neatly staked and tied up, 
where tying w as required ; and not a single decayed flower or leaf 
et)uld we observe any where. The boundary wal^s were covered 
with ivy and other climl)ers, and we obi^rved trained on them 
one or two fig trees *and some other plants of the tree kind; but 
as, in consecjuence of the wire fence, we coyld not get into tfie 
interior walks, w e speak only of what we saw from the avenue. 

The lioyat Tea Gaiden in the outskirts of the towai is on a 
ftvel suiface, and migjit be made a scene of considerable 
attraction. It has been ten or twelve years planted, and the 
trees are .30 ft. high and upwards,, and thriving as well as cguld 
be desired. •There is a handsome broaii straight walk down the 
centre of the garden, completely and densely shadcil by elm^ ; a 
great variety of side walks and side scenes, such as open 
circular areas of gravel, of flower-beds, of atbours anfl other 
rustic structures, of basifls of water, &c. There is a sunk oval 
area of turf, 1 00 ft. by 200 ft., .'^irrounded by an open lawn, wliich 
may serve as a verdant amphitlieatre, or for a large company to 
see a play acted on a tem|K)rary platform, t(f hear music, or see 
fireworks^ for a dance, a flmey fair, a mascjucrade, or other 
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amusements. There is a labyrinth at the farther extremity of 
the garden, and a large building for refreshments at the main 
entrance. lit does not, however, seem in a thriving state, for 
most of 'the wooden structures are tumbling to pieces, and the 
flower-beds were neglected, and, instead of a gardener among 
them, we found a cow. 

Rose Hill Nursay^ Messrs. J. and G. Evans. \A^e noticed 
this garden on a former occasion (G. M. for 1838, p. 501.) as 
being cultivated witli great spirit, and receiving the additions of 
various plant structures. In our present rapid glance we ob- 
served admirable crops of grapes, a splendid show of geraniums 
and other greenhouse plants, and the whole garden in the very 
highest order and keeping. Neither of the Messrs. Evans were 
brought*up to gardening, which is, doubtless, the reason why 
they are so fond of the pursuit, and why they keep everything 
in such excellent order. Though we have little room for details, 
yet we must not forget to record the dimensions and crop of one 
vinery. Length, 4 5 ft. ; breadth, 10 ft. ; height at back, 10 ft. ; 
at front, 3 ft. Heated by one fire, over w hicli there is a boiler, 
the water from wdiich circulates in pipes at the back of the house, 
while the smoke passes along a flue in front. The vines have 
been six years })lanted, are spurred in, and on each shoot only 
one bunch is left to be matured ; these bunches commonly 
averaging 1 lb. weight each. They are calculated to ripen in the 
first week of July. The weight of grapes cut aimually from tliis 
house is from 3 cw t. to 3^ cwt. ! This produce is very seldom 
equalled, and we are not aware that it has been often surpassed. 
The bqrder is a strong chalky loam, 2 ft. deep, on a chalky bot- 
tom, perfectly dry ; the soil is well enriched with stable manure 
and night-soif. and mulched on the surface, but not crop})ed. 

NormatHs Maricet-C at the eastern extremity of Jh igh- 
ton, in Park Street, is remarkable for its viheries, which form a 
range 400 ft. long, 1 5 ft. wide, and 1 2 ft. high at back. There 
is no front glass, but a parapet of 2 ft. with openings with wooden 
shutters for admitting air, and there are corresponding openings 
and shutters at the top of the back wall. Both are opened by 
jointed wooden levers, in a very simple manner. These houses 
wei;^ put up about twenty years ago ; and they are heated by 
flues, which Mr. Norman, after nineteen years’ exf erience, con- 
siders cheaper than the hot- water system. The vines are spurred 
in, ahd one bunch only left on each lateral brancli. The 
budehes are not large, but they are numerous, and equally dis- 
tributed over the whole vine ; and the laterals being twice as 
numerous as in the house of Messrs. Evans just mentioned, the 
total weight of grapes produced from a s(juare foot of glass is 
probably not materially different. * Mr. Norman begins to force 
his earliest house on Feb. 1st, and his crop generally ripens in 
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sixteen weeks. He had just ( May 25th) begun to cut in his earliest 
liouses. The vines are so far apart that abundance of light is 
admitted between each main stem, and to this clrcifmstahce, the 
dryness of the fire heat, and also the dryness of the ^oil and 
subsoil, Mr. Norman attributes the high flavour of the grapes, 
which, he says, are the highest in flavour which are brought to' 
Covent Garilcn Market. The borders are broad, occasionally 
very slightly cropped, of sometimes mulched, and in very dry 
weather, while the fruit is growing, watered' along the outer ex- 
treniity, whore most of the fibrous roots are supposed to be. The 
kinds grown here, and also in the Rose Hill Narscry, are almost 
entirely the Hamburglu with a few of the white Nice for the 
size of the buncli, and one or two muscats for flavour; but, as 
the muscats now seldom bring a higher prict' than the Haju- 
burghs, they me not much grown. 

Rogers's Flowcr-iutrden^ and Parsoits's Flo'n^er^ Garden^ botli 
on the Western Road, have had considerable accessions of glass 
sine we noticed them in our volume for 1829, and we found 
an increased variety of pelargoniums and nevv showy greenhouse 
plants. Both parties have several acres of ground about a mile 
out of town. 

The Market-Gardens which supply the ordinary vegetables 
to the Brigliton market arc mostly at the distance of a mile or 
two in the interior; l)ut the superior vegetables are brought from 
th^ neighbourhood of JShoreham, and from diflcit.n places along 
the coast as far as Arundel. We saw' excellent asparagus, 
broccoli, cabbage, cawliflower, lettuces, rhubarb, &:c. Lettuces 
of the brown Cos kind were particularly abundant, and chieflj’ 
as this variety stands the winter near the sea as well as the 
common cabbage. We found two excellent kinfls of potato in 
the market, brought from Storrington, ^lot far *from Arundel. 
The one w^as called* the Yorkshire kidney, and the other was a 
roundish potato, neither of them hollow-eyed, or showing the 
least symptom of vegetation on June 3if, the day we left 
Brighton. We learn from the grower, Mr, Linfield, that these 
^^tktoes, which are grown in a sandy peaty soil, are kept in 
pies ; that is, buried in pits in dry sandy soil that does not 
retain water. The flesji of the round potato is yellow, rather 
waxy than n^aly,'very solid in consistence, and of an exceTlenl 
flavour. They may be had of Mr. Linfield, Storrington, or. in 
Brighton* of Wilkins, a fruiterer in East Street. 

There seems a very general taste for keeping pots of^flow’ers 
in the w indow\s in Brigiiton,* more particularly pelargoniums, 
and a number of these, with heaths and other plants, are ex- 
posed in the market. Among them v,€ noticed some fine double 
bloody and double yellow wallflowers ; a double wallflow'er, very 
fragrant, which appeared to be a hybrid between a wallflower and 
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% Virginian stock, and wfaicb^ thou^ called French, was, we were 
informed, first introduced to Brurfaton by the kte Mr. Cobbett 
of Horse H!ll Nuraeiy, Woking. Hiere i» also here a 
single wallflower cailra the. Harlequin, which bears yeljow, 
dai% brown, and nearly white flowers, al^ expanded at the 
same time. 

Park is a piece of ground of from 40 to 50 acres in 
extent, and forming a basin open at one point to the 60 utli*cast 
and to the sea, and every where else surrounded by rising 
ground, which shelters the interior of the basin fronj the north, 
west, south-west, •and north-east. The area is arranged in such 
a manner as to be eventually surrounded by a licit of villus, 
containing from 1 rood to 2 acres each, and all looking on the 
basin, which is planted as a park, and contains upwards of 20 
acres. This park, which will be ecjiially enjoyed by all the sur- 
rounding villas, is, in the words of the prospectus for letting 
the ground, “ not to be built upon, but to be left free, and for 
ever appropriated, as at present, for lawn and plantations.*’ Hie 
trees in the park are of ten years’ growth, and average from 1 5 ft. 
to 20 ft. inf‘hcight ; and, considering the soil and the situation, 
they are in thriving state. ' The situation is naturally sheltered; 
and, when it is farther protected by being surrounded by a bell 
of villas and their gardens, the trees will admit of being thinneil 
out, when the roots of those which remain, having greater 
range, and their tops more room, they will grow much faster. 
Indeed they are at present much too thick, even for an exposed 
situation. We suspect the ground was not properly prejiared at 
first planting; .for, had it been deeply trenched and manured, 
the trees need not have been planted nearly so thick, and they 
would have grown much faster. There is also a want of single 
trees and small groups to break the larger masses, and these 
ought to be added without delay from the ’thinnings, each tree 
* bbing headed in, in the Belgian manner (p. ISl.). There is a 
plan of this park, and a view exhibiting the general appear- 
ance which will be produced by the surrounding !inc of villas, 
very beautifully lithographed by Hulmandel. There are three 
entrance-gates, erected from designs by Mr. Barry, all excel- 
lent, but more particularly that called St. George*s Gate, which 
calls to mind the portals to the villas in the neigh bourliood of 
Florence. There is a steam-engine in an elegant tower in the 
highest parts of the grounds, for the purpose of raising water 
from u deep weP, so as to supply all the houses that may be 
built, even to their upper stories.*' ‘ ' 

Some borders of shrubs and flowers have lately Ijeen planted 
along the outer drive of the park by Mr. Attree, the proprietor, 
which we notice because they have been very tastefully plantecl 
in groups, so as to form masses of the same forms and colours, 



and blending mto one at liielr boimdariett^ "^Tl^iiiiaaa^ 

of lavcndari rnsemaryi rue» red Valerian, ^idifli}lMrer|» 
columbine, and otl>w plants which thrive well oft obatk^lod^ 
remarkably well; and among the shrubs Ooronitla £^ri(eruS%^ 
conspicuous, being then in full bloom. ^ , 

Park VillQi Thomas Attrec, Esq., is situated in the uppet^ 
part of the sunounding i)eh, and occupies about acres. The 
bouse, which is in tlie Italian style, was designed by Mr. Barry, 
and bui’t under his superintendence. Mr. Barry also designed 
the firclutectural garden, terrace walls, and open garden buildings, 
wlii( h * »> m conspicuous ornaments to this villa, whether seen at 
a distil* .e or ram the windows of the house, as a foreground to 
the park and the sea. The interior of the house is admirably 
arranged, and the principal apartments are finished in a style of 
great simplicity and beauty. There is a loggia in the centre of 
the [irincipal front, with which the smaller drawingroom com-* 
niun’'*ates ; and the larger drawingroom looks into a small con^ 
servucory or plant cabinet, from which a flight of steps descends 
to the garden. In consequence of the steepness of the ground, 
the ascent to the entrance front is only by a few ste*ps, but the 
garden front, which looks on the architectural flower-garden, is 
so much low'cr than the other as to exhibit the window’s of th^ 
basement storj. It is this ^teepness of the surface which has 
given rise to so iiinch architectural beauty and variety in this 
villS and its acconipanimcnts. 

The architeclural gard(‘ns arc on three levels. The first, de- 
scended to by a flight of steps from the conservatory, has the beds 
edged with stone, and a handsome basin and fountain in the centre; 
some jiedestals and vases, a handsome open lemp]c or pavilion 
at one angle, and a massive stone seat at the other* The garden, 
on two sides, is bounded by a bigh retailing wall, which has a 
formidable appearaifte from below, and is terminated above 
the level of tlie gaulen by a rich parapet surmounted by vases; 
and this paiapet is also continued on one side of the house so far 
a'* to connect- this central garden with one above it, in which 
tL»r<3 is a bowling-green^ and one below, in w hich the flower- 
beds are on turf, and in which there are a number of low 
ornamental trees and sj^rubs, besides numerous creepers lyid 
roses on lhcj;errate walls. The contrast lietween tlie open 
aerial effect o(* the upjTcr elevated garden, which has no other 
boundary *than the low jiarapet on two sides, and overlooks 
the park witli the sea in the distance, and tlic lower garden, 
which is buri’oimcled by high arcliitectiiral walls, and in w hich 
the eye is confined to the garden ijtself and the architectural orna- 
ments which terminate the wallsj is exceflent ; while the bow’ling- 
green garden forms a third cJiaracter, quite •distinct from the 
other two. Besides these three gardens, there are a large arti- 
ad Nct.— 1842. vn. A A 
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ficial mount thrown up to shelter the house from the south- 
west, which [s covered with shrubs interspersed with walks; ti 
shrubbery combining a fruit border, which leads to another mount 
with shrubs and walks ; and a third walk with glades of lawn 
^nd groups of shrubs and ornamental trees, jvhich leads to the 
kitchen-garden and reserve greenhouse and hotbeds. The beds 
and shrubberies were remarkably w^ll stocked wdth flowers, 
among which the China rose, heartsease, wallflower, and Bromp- 
ton slock were conspicuous; and under an awning there was a 
bed of tulips, containing many choice flowers. In short, we 
Avere charmed with the beauty and variety of this place, which 
we visited more than once, and should have wished to have 
brought away ground plans and sketches for publication, which 
wc hope*^to do at some other time. 

One point practised here by the gardener, who was not bi ( ught 
up to the profession, though not new, too much i^eglocted. 
He always keeps a strong reserve of well-grown br.shy wall- 
flowers in loamy soil or in pots, and whenever any bed becomes 
naked in the autumn, he fills it with wallflowers, which, being 
evergreens’, have a lively appearance through the winter; and if 
the bed is not wanted for other flowers, they make a fine show 
in April and May, till the beds can be filled with geraniums, 
verbenas, <kc. Many gardeners profess to adopt this plan, but 
for want of time, or some other cause, neglect it. It ought to be 
adopted as a rule, that no flower-bed in front of a house shcbild 
at any time be left naked. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
the kinds of evergreens for covering beds in*this way shoidd not be 
confined to the wallflower and the stock, but should be extended 
to other evergreen herbaceous plants and low shrubs, such as 
pinks, sweetw\lliams, saxifrages, creeping thyme, common thyme, 
rue, sage, rosemary, ^:})eriwinkle, tutsan, heaths, box, rhodo- 
dendron, and ail similar plants that may" be grown in No. 32 
pots, or that, when planted in the common soil of the garden, 
may be taken up with abundance of fibrous roots, so as not to 
cause them to flag or check their growth. In some ckses the plants 
may be grown in thin beds of rich loamy soil, bottomed ‘wnh 
flagstone; in which case all the roots might be taken up by in- 
serting the spade between th^ soil and J;he flagstone, and taking 
the plants up in masses, like turves, to be laid dov^n where they 
are wanted. To grow the plants in pots, however, is perhaps 
the best mode for all those that have ramose roots, s^ch as the 
wallflotver, stocky &c., using the proper means to prevent the 
roots from growing far through the bt^Uom of the pot, by giving 
the pot a twist round occasionajly. For saxifrages, pinks, &c., 
the turf- transplanting mbde is perhaps preferable. Where the 
trouble of keepingLa reserve of plants cannot be taken, a reserve 
of turf ought to be maintained for the same purpose. • 
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The Architecture of Brighton is in general of a very inferior 
description, not so much from want of expense, as of tasje. The 
greater part of the town bears evident marks of haiWng been got 
up in a Imrry ; and tlie elevations are apparently for the rtiost part 
the work of carpei^ters or bricklayers. No where are so many ^ 
pilasters and columns degraded, or so little attention paid to doors 
or chimney tops. One ^characteristic of most of the houses, 
except those which coine under the class of third-rate, is a 
semicircular or segmental bow projected from the front next 
the street, from the foundation to the summit of the elevation in 
which the windows are placed. The object is to present an ob- 
li(|ne sur/acc to thew'ind, which, being very violent, is in danger 
ol* l)l()wing in the glas-». These projections also serve as but- 
tresses to the li*()nt ; and, were they carried up occasiontilly one 
story higher than the rest of the house, they wcnald break the tame 
imilbrniity and vulgarky of the sky outline. The walls are very 
thin, and fre(juently fiamed in w'ood, filled in with a single brick 
in th jkne*>s, and covered externally willi what is called brick 
weather tiling {Enc\ (f Colt, yi/r//., j). 228, 229.), which so ex- 
actly resembles brickwork, that no stranger could (Aer detect 
the difference. Oinamental weather tiling [IbicL) is cjiiite a 
different style of'covering wal* and easily detected. 7'liere are 
syin[)(oins of iin|)roveuient in the sho})s ; anti the terminus of 
llm railway, St. Peter^s Chinch, and Air. AUicc’n villa, are ex- 
am jS1es ol gt'od tisle, which it is ho|)ed will not be wntiit>ut their 
effect. The houses at the eastern and western extremities of 
Prighton are, in many' cases, much superior to those in the in- 
terior and middle part of the (own; and the upper and low'er 
marine terraces at Kemptown, and the esplanades at the west 
eiul of the town, are grand and characteristic features. The 
town is also remarkably clean, anil the i^)ads in its neighbour- 
hood, being Macadamised with broken flints from the sea beach, 


aie kept in excellent order; though we cannot helj) noticinjr 
that imn were breaking stones by the old mode; that is, by 
kneeling on a wisp of straw', and breaking the stones as they 


li(.*iif the heap. The loco- 
motive machine describe?! 
in our volume for 182.0^ 
and which w<^ shaH here 
repeat, is an im})rovement 
so obvious* that it requires 
only to be known to be 
introduced. We first saw • 
this machine i^fg- 84.) in 
Nottinghamshire in 1825. 
The diameter of the stones 
to be broken is reduced 
in the quawy, or on the 
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ground, by heavy hammers, so as not to exceed in diameter 5 or 
6 inchej. They are then placed on a table of a triangular shape 
{Jig. 34.), bdarded on three sides like a dressing table, but open 
at the narrow end, which is placed next and in front of the ope- 
rator, who sits on a stool (&), or stands, as he may choose, and 
' has a block between him and the point of the table ^ 

(a), the t(Jf^ of which block is about 6 jn. lower than 

the top of the table. By means of an iron ring fixed y ) 

into a handle of wood (jig. 35.), he draws from the 

table as many of the stones as the ring will enclose on 

the block, and flien breaks them while still enclosed j 

in the ring, which is held by his left hand. W’hen 

this is done, then, with another motion of the left fir a>. 

hand, he draws them in the ring off‘ the block till 

they form a heap at one side, or he at once drops them into the 

handbarrow measare. 36.) Topic- 

any fragments from getting to his 
face, he puts on a wire guard or veil 
^ 37.), which may be tied by a riband 

llan^harrou^ masnre. ^^l,^^pended flOlIl llis 

hat. In the same handbarrow, which serves as 
a cubic yard measure, stones are conveyed to 
any distances. The price paid is so much a 
yard. In some places the breaking apparatus 
consists of three separate parts, the table, the* 
block, and the stool ; in others, the whole is 
combined in one machine, furnished with a ^1, \\ 


(Jig. 34. c), wh 


serves as 


one foot 


whdn the machine is stationary, and handles 7 ' ‘ 

(d)^ by means of which it may be moved from rig 37, inrr Guard. 
place to place as easily as a common wheelbarrow'. In some 
places there is a light triangular frame with thatched hurdles, 
due for each side^ and one for the top, which can be used for 
protecting the operator from rain, snow, or cold winds. 

We consider these contrivances for raising tlvi character of 
stone-breaking as a fine example of what may be done for m'^n, 
even in the humblest, most unintellectu'al, and most monotonous 


of occupations. An article in the Journal of the Iloyal Agricultural 
Society^ vol. ii. p. 353., published in December last, shows how 
the labour of keeping roads in repair may be rendered greatly 
more interesting to the operator, by letting the work at so much 
per m’'e, furnishing the operator with certain appropriate articles 
of clothing, and forming a scale of n^rit, by which the portions 
of road under each man is to be tried, and gratuities aw’arded 
to them accordingly onco or twice a year. How different must 
be the feelings of men so employed from the feelings of those 
who have no more interest in the road they are repairing than 
the horse has in the cart which he drags over it ! 
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Some other gardens in the neighbourhood of Brighton, and 
some at Sboreham, Lancing, Worthing, Tarring, Sjc., we must 
defer noticing till next Number* 


Art. III. Descriplive Notice of Blair-’ Adam, By A«lexander 

MackeSzijs, Gardener there. 

(jre n( i^ht l)ut heaths, and ferns, and thistles grew, 

lars a d pines arise, and flowers of every hue. A. M. 

Blair- am, einarkable for its extensive plantations, is beau- 
tifully situated on the east end of Cleish Hills*, in the county 
of Kinross, twenty-one miles north from Edinburgh, and twenty 
soutli from Perth. In the neighbourhood are many caMellated 
ruins f, once the strongholds of the feudal lords who inhabited 
them, at whose proucf look their vassal slaves obeyed and did 
them reverence. In the county are two lochs, early mentioned in 
^Scottish histoiy. The first is Loch Ore, about one mile to the 
east of Bl iir-Adam, containing upwards of 200 acres, with an 
ancient picturesque castle in the midst of trees on aiT island in 
its centre. About fifty years ago it was all drained, and is now 
converted into arable and pasturage ground. It is now the 
property of 8ir AValter Sroit. Near this place, in a. n. 83, 
Agricola, having divided his troops into three nodies, one of 
theni consisting of the Pth legion, was so suddenly attacked by 
the natives that the Uomai'iS suffered much loss, and were only 
rescued by^ a forced irmrch of Agricola to their suj)port. 

The other is Locli Leven, four miles to the north, about ten 
miles in circumference, of considerable beauty, and abounding in 
historical interest. It is of an irregular oval figure, and t)os- 
sesses severtil islets, as well as being su**rounded with scenery 
of a pleasing or impdsing kind. It is justly deemed one of the 
many places in IScotland worthy of a visit frpm tourists. "J'h*e 
chief islands in Loch Leven are two in number, viz. one situated 
near the shore opposite Kinross, on which are the picturesque 
rutlis* of a castle, once d^nified by the compulsory residence of 
the ha})less Mary Queen of Scots. I'he other is called 8t. 8erLs 
Isle, on which are the ruins of a priory dedicated to St. Serf. ^ In 
Loch Leven aie alTthe different species of hill, or burn, or river 
trout to be met with in Scotland. Tlie grounds command 
beautiful !ind extensive views, bounded on the north by the 
Grampians, upwards of 3,500 ft. in height, and on the sotith by 

* There nre fi)ur lakes among the hills, the largest above a mile and a half 
ill cireumference. On Drumglow, tht*highest|r)f these hills, are the remains 
of a Homan encaiiipmciit. 

t There are nearly a dozen ancient castles, most o# them in ruins, witliin 
a few miles, including the romantic scenery of the Humbling Bridge and 
the Caldron Linn. * 
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the Pentland Hills, which rise to the height of 1,700 ft. To the 
east are seei] part ol’the hVith of Forth, with the Bass and North 
Berwick Law in the distance. Huring the last century iinj^rove- 
inents have been carried on to a great extent Lv the late Lord 
Chief Commissioner, his father and grandfather, and also by 
the present proprietor, Admiral Sir Chailes Adam, at present 
commander in chief of the West Indian and North American 
stations. 

Little more than a century ago, before the imi)rovements 
were begun, theye was only one tree, which ever since has gone 
by the name of ///c tree. It is still standing, but not so large as 
many of the numerous progeny which have sprung up around it. 
There are now nearly 1000 acres of thriving plantations, and 
about sixty miles of roads, rides, and walks, and all in good repair. 
On the summit and sides of the hills and undulating ground 
which abound here is seen the lolty silvA* fir * towering majes- 
tically over the surrounding trees of the forest, producing a 
pleasing effect by relieving that sameness which generally pre- 
vails in woodland scenery. Hie silver fir rises to the he’ght of 
90 ft., ancf attains 13 11. in circumference. 

The house has rather a singular appearance. Additions have 
been made to it from time to time, and it now I’orms a square 
with a court in the centre. There is also a large court in iVont 
of the house. It affords much acconnnoilation ; there is an ex- 
cellent library and many fine paintings. 'I'o the north-east, about 
a quarter of a mile distant, lies the garden, nearly six acres in 
extent. The principal entrance is IVom' the south by a large 
gate, \vhence a fine view of the garden is obtained. On the lawn 
are two fine; s|)ecimens of the silver fir, upwards of 70 A. in 
height, and feathered to the bottom, which have a grand elfect, 
and are greatly adiirired by all visiters. Near them are two 
fine specimens of hemlock spruce, 32 ft. ni height, with finely 
formed round heads. To the right of the gate is a group of 
large silver firs. There are a grciit many shrubs in the garden 
shrubbery, chiefly evergreens of great sizi", which'^give this })art 
of the garden the character of a winter garden, a desideratiim 
which has often been attempted, but seldom well accomplished. 

♦- 

* The following dimensions were taken for Mr. hoiidon when he called at 
Blair Adam in August last (1841). The largest silver fir measures, at 1 ft. 
from the ground, 14 ft. in circumference ; and, at 4 ft. from the ground, 10 ft. 
9 in. There are a, great many silver firs which, at 4 ft. from the ground, 
measure 9 ft., 10 ft., 104 ft., and ll^^ft in cii;;cunifcrencc, and 90 ft. in height. 
A large beech, and a Scotcli elm, at 4 ft. from the ground, measure ench 10 ft. 
in circumference. An evergreen oak. at the same height, int-asures 7 It. 4 in., 
and is 40 ft. high. A hemlocV spruce, at I ft. from the ground, measures 7 ft. 
8 in., above which it/livides into two limhs, each of which is 5 ft. in circum- 
ference ; and the height of the tree is 3^ ft. 0 iu. In front of the house is a 
t/^hododendron ponticum, 60 ft. in circunifcrcncc, and 12 ft. high. 
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The garden is divided into two parts by a burn, or small rill, 
running from west to east. From the north wall to the burn, 
ill ground has a gentle declivity. This part of the garden is 
devoted to fruit, flowers, and vegetables ; while the south part, 
which has some slight undulations and natural inequafities, is all 
kept in short gi'fiss, and is covered with silver firs, forest, and 
ornamental trees, placed at irregular distances fro in each other. 
The south wall is hid 1)y, the large and ornamental shrubbery 
above mentioned. Tlie north wall is about 20 ft. in height, and 
426 ft. in length. It is constructed with flues, which are kept in 
constant use. At regular distances under thci co]fmg are placed 
brackets, which render it highly ornamental. The gardener’s 
house is in the centre of the north wall. In the south front is a 
large Venetian window, wliich is kept uncovered and open to 
view ; the ()ther part is <*ntirely covered with jessamine and China 
roses entwined. TJie walk which runs parallel with the north 
w’all is 12 ft. in width. At the cast end of this walk there is a 
do c of Iiandsome Doric architecture, entering on a small space 
intended for a temjde. 

On the wTst end there is likewise a door of Doric^archilectiire,* 
chaste in style, which opens upon a small shrubbery ; beyond 
w'hicli is verdant pasture ground, well clothed with trees of 
considerable size. ()n each side, and on the l()j> of these doors, 
are placed handsome va^t*s of >lone ; and al^o on the vsouth side 
Oi'the walk are placed Maltese \ases on stone pede^^^is, opposite 
to each of the brackets on the high wall. The two sitle walls 
are 12 ft. in height, iiiid 2 fO ft. in length, with parallel walks 7 ft. 
in width. In the centre of thegarden, from the gardener’s house 
southward, is a grass walk 16 It. in width, niul joining the lawn 
on the south side ol the garden. On each side ar^ flower- borders 
10 ft. wide. Tlie borders on each side of all 4he walks in the 
gartlen are adaptei* for flowers. 'i"ho borders next the wall are 
laid out in beds, and tlie south border is filled with greenligusc^ 
plants, stocks, &c. The length of the flower-borders is 105 t 
yards, mori^ than half a mile; and the ground so ()ccu})ied in ail 
snakes a flower-garden of nearly one acre. As the vegetables 
are all hid by the espifliers covered with fruit trees, the enjoy- 
ment of the flowers thus united with the kitchen-garden is not 
broken in lymn by ihe’sight'of the vegetables. There is fin ar- 
rangement of herbaceous plants collected and^ systematically 
arrangetl by the late gardener, Mr. Henderson. 

The author of Jlavciin/, in the Abbot ^ has immortalised a 
•Spot on the grounds qf 13 Ad am, “ A* romantic dell well 

known by ^lie name of Kiery Craigs.” When s})eiiking of car- 
riers stopping at certain houses on tjie road, a long established 
custom, he says : “ Attractions of a kind very diflerenl from 
those whicli arrested the progress of JohiT Auchtermuchty and 
• \ A 4 
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his wains still continue to hover round the I’omantic spot ; and 
none has ever visited its vicinity without a desire to remain long, 
and to return »soon.” 

Blnir-^dam may be taken as a specimen of what cultivation, 
combined with refined taste, can do to beautify, enricl), and adorn, 
even a wild unsheltered moor. 

Blair- Adam^ Jane 1 . 1 842. 


[Sir Walter Scott, as member of the Blair- Adam Club,*’ 
spent a few days l^ere about midsummer every year from 1810 
to 1831 inclusive. The club generally met on a Friday, and 
the members returned to Edinburgh early on Tuesday to attend 
the courts. The mornings were spent (Sunday excepted) in 
visiting the scenes of high historical interest in the neighbour- 
hood ; and to these visits we owe the splendour of many of Scott’s 
romantic descriptions, particularly of Loch Leven, Macduff’s 
Cross, &c., as well as the weightier obligation of the Abbot in 
the dog-days of 1819. At the suggestion of Sir Walter, the 
Lord Chief Commissioner arranged materials for The History 
of Blair- Adam, from 1733 to li:>34,” in which he gives a most 
instructive as well as entertaining history of the agricultural and 
arboricukural progress of the domain in the course of a liun- 
dred yeaiN. This liber rarissimns is unlbrtunately not open to 
public inspection. — Life o/' Sroft,'] , , 

The book above referred to is thus noticed in Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder’s edition of Price on the Picturesque, d'he note is 
long, but we quote it entire, because il is extremely interesting, 
and also inistructive. It will serve also as a specimen of the notes 
which Sir Thoqnis Dick Lauder has added to Sir Uvedale 1 Vice's 
work. 

** Before proceeding; to j)lanL the grounds of a place onjamentidl\ , it is nc- 
tesshry carefully to study its cliaracter, to l)Cconie tlioroughly iucjuainlcd with 
the various inequalities of its surface, to consider also the diifi rent sods width 
present themselves, and, alter well digesting all these paiticiilars, let tlie 
improver then liestow^ some thought upon the cpiestion Iiow' Mature woul^l, 
iiave done the work, had she heen pleased to ha\e executed it. Here 1 ain 
presupposing the existence of two things; first, that the place has some 
variety of surface ; ami .secondly, that the improver has studied the wooding 
of nature, which is still abundantly to he met with in a’l the wilder parts of 
our own country, especially in Wales or in the Highlands of Scotland, as, for 
example, in the valleys running down in all directions from the (irampians, 
where the beauty of the natural woods is so very remarkable. If 'tlu* place 
is so utterly, devoid of variety of surface as to he absolutely a dead flat, and if 
it has no timber on it already, the exi.sting'irrangpment of which might suggest 
to the improver some design for ultimately producing intricacy and interest, I 
should be disposed to advi.se the proprietor to fix his residence elsewhere. 
But if he is reduced to the nedti^sity of settling there, by having no otlier 
choice, 1 should say that fhe best advice that can well be given him is, to plant 
and spare not ; so that, although he may he able to do nothing \ery effectual 
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in producing beauty, he may at least have the gratification of seeing his trees 
grow, with the hope of leaving behind him something which his son or his 
grandson may work into a place. lie should always bear in giind that trees 
are more easily removed than reared, and that there is more hope of a place 
where the house stands in the middle of a forest, than there can bb where it 
appears staring in the niiilst of a bare plain, without a single tree within view. 
But in planting — whether in the smaller groves or larger woods, the difierent 
kinds of timber trees should not be mixed, so as to produce one^eneral uni^ 
fonuily of varielii^ if 1 miiy so c;^press myself; but, for the most part, though 
perhaps not always, the individual of each kind should be grouped together 
in considerable masses, irregular both in form and size. The trees, moreover, 
should be [)lnnteil at such distances from each other as may enable them, when 
grown uf), to stand witlmut risk of much interference wi^Ji each other, being 
well intermixed with hollies, thorns, yews, hazels, mountain-ash, elders, bird- 
cherries, junipers, and all the difilrent kinds of trees and bushes of smaller 
growth. These should especially [)revail about the edges of the grove or 
wood, and tl)ey should likewise be planted as much as possible in patches of 
the same pi uits. In short, the plantations ol* nature should be imitated as 
nearly as may be. Tile woods at a distance from the site of the house should 
be of larger dimensions, a*id they should partake more of the character of 
groves as they draw nearer to it ; and as they get smaller in size, the variation 
of the V es of which the\ arc composed may become more frequent, and the 
groves and woods should be so arranged as that ihey may play upon one 
another as you move among them, — those nearer to the eye shilling upon 
those that are more distant, so as to give the idea of continuity, Whilst, at the 
same time, the eye may have lull permission to find its way in among them in 
difierent parts. And as I should rather prefer an over-doing th.in an under- 
doing of wood at first, so I should wish the proprietor to be early alive to the 
iieeessit} </f making tmiueiit inroaiK upon tlie outline of bis groves and 
woods, by carrying glades into them in certain places and loostming tlicir 
edges ill others, so as by degrees t*) give air, that is, rclati\e ilistauce, as well 
as nature, to the whole scene. But the attenqit to convert so uttcily fiat and 
unfavouralile a subject ms that which we have now’ supposed to exist is rarely 
to be made. • 

“Then, if the improver has never enjoted the ojiportunity of studying the 
manner in wliicli nature plants, he will laliour under great disatl\ autaLtt's, and 
must even make up t!u* defieienc} h} a\ ailing hausell' as lar-ri) as he can of 
tlie stmlv of tlic works of the best landscape-painters, mo^leni as well as 
ancient. • 

“ But, granting that the place which is to be improvcil is blessed with sonic 
degree of variety of ground, though it should e\eu be altogether without un5' 
other requisite, plantation alone may in time give wonderful charms to it. 
For then the sides of the steeps may be covercil with woods, the trees of 
wliiih may be b.^>uglit feathering loosely down from the denser parts, and 
scal^ci'eil in irregular confusion upon the sloping lawns. Dingles ami ilells 
may he made mysteriously iiitftcate and iuterestini:, by filling them with (lark 
wuioils and tangled thickets in one jilace, ami leaving natural openings of 
fairy-like turf in others, on wdiidi the richest iiiellow ed lights may fall. Drones 
and dense coveri* iiia\*clotlie tin* knolls, and strairgle towards one another 
with a species of broken continuity, so as to leave no muss iiT'a st.iring and 
Isolated condttion, and the whole may thus be made to resemble a portion of 
one of nature’s own w'ild woodland scenes. ^ 

The question will naturally arise, haw niany years musi: elajise before such 
a change could be effected on a j^erfectTy treeless jilace ? The answer to this 
(juestion will natirally dejicml upon the nature of the soil mid the degree of 
liberality of expenditure w hich the pro|1r*etor mnf' he disposed to lay out upon 
its jilaiitutioii. But, even under circuiiistaiiccs the least iinourablc, it may 
he answ ered by any one who has hair tlie good fortune^o read a most inter- 
esting volume called the Blah- Adam Book^ written and printed, though not; 
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published, by my venerable and highly respected friend, the lute "Right Honour- 
able William Adam, Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court in Scotland. 
The origjln of ,this work is thus graphically recorded in its own pages; — ‘ It 
was on a fine Sunday, lying on the grassy summit of Bcnnarty, above its 
craggy br6w, that Sir Walter Scott said, looking first at the flat expanse of 
Kinross-shire (on the south side of the Ochils), and then at the space which 
Blair- Adam fills between the hill of Drumglow' (thb highest of the Cleish 
Hills), and^the valley of Lochore, “ What an extraordinary thing it is, that 
here to the north so little appears to have been done, where there are so many 
proprietors to work upon it, and to the sOuth, here is a district of country 
entirely made by the eflbrts of one family in three generations, and one of 
them amongst us in the full enjoyment of what has been done by his two 
predecessors and himself ; Blair- Adam, as I have always heard, had a wild, 
uncomely, and unhospitable appearance before its improvcnjcnts were begun. 
It would be most curious to record in writing its original state, and trace its 
gradual progress to its present condition.” The idea thus suggested by 
Sir Walter Scott so pleased the Chief Commissioner, that he resolved to carry 
it into eflcct, and thus was the Blnir-Adam Book produced. 

“ Before the year 173.3, the property of Blair-Adam, lying in an extremely 
dull and unpromising country, which might be said to be entirely destitute of 
wood, had but one solitary ash tree upon it. The author of the book divides 
the history of the progress of its improvement from this truly hopeless state 
into three distinct eras, viz: — that from 1733, when his grandfather William 
Adam began his operations, to 174’8, when he died — the second era, that from 
174^, when his father John Adara^ succeeded, to 1792, when he died — and 
the third, from 1792, when the late l..ord Chief (k>mmissioner succeeded, to 
the date of writing the book in J83L To explain more perfectly the extent 
of beneficial change produced on the property during these ditferent crus, the 
W'ork is illustrated with four plans. 

“ The first of these plans shows the state of the property before 17.33, with 
that single tree uj)on it, in which it had then hO much reason to rejoice.* 

“ The second exhibits the state of the jiropert}’, as left by the grandfather, 
in 1748. 

“ The third represents it, as left by the father, in 1792. 

“ And the fourth gives the whole improvements on the estate as executed 
up to 1834, and consequently it furnishes a valuable example of what may be 
accomplished ifi the course of a century. There being now about 900 acres 
of wood, great pari of wdiicli is well-grown limber, jielding, without an\ sa- 
crifice of beauty, a ver\ c^.nsidcTable revenue. 

“ INlr. William Adam, the grauvlfather, adopted that formal stjlc of [)lanting 
which prevailed in bis time, so tiiat the second |)lan, which sbow^s the state of 
the property at his death, is covered with straight hedgerows, bisecting each 
other at riulit angles ; long avenues regularly lined ofl’ each iiiatlicmatically to 
correspond with tlic other ; and in certain places circles, sofuc of soliil plant- 
ation surrounded by lawn, ami others of ojien lawn surrounded by a ^.rcle 
of trees. A reference to the third plan, that of 1792, shows that John Adam, 
the father, had not only very much inrrca.sed the f)lanlations, hut that he had 
succeeded in destroying the fonmJity of the fihice asjeft by his father, as wt41 
a.s in giving to it a considerable degree of intricacy and l.itcrest. But the 
fourth plan, tliUt of 1831, proves that the Lord (Jliicf ('oiiimissioricr added 
both to the extent of the timber on tlie estate and to the beaut) of the place, 
in a btjd greater degree. 

“ In thus so paiticularly noticing B4ur-Adam, I by no means desire to bring 
it forward as a perfect sfiecimen of landscape-ganlening. Its late veneralilc 
and highly gifted owner himself considered it in no other light than as a (ctTc 
oimcCf where agriculture amih the necessary evils of its accompanying fences, 
were objects of too ^reat importance to be sacrificed, and which consequently 
fettered tlie hands of taste, though even the.se were executed with unusual 
.care and judgment. My reason for selecting Blair-Adam is rather to show 
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how much may be made of a place of the most unfavourable promise, by 
planting perscveringly, and with some attention to the nature and form of tlie 
ground. Where it has been possible, without sacrificing utility, to introduce 
touclies of beauty, such favourable opportunities have not been nc^glected, but 
have been rendered successfully available. I need not particularise instances, 
but I may mention tl^ (ilen, and the l>nrn, ami the Kiery Craigs, all of then] 
objects of little interest until rendered interesting by the beautiful manner in 
which they iiave been wooded, as well as the fruit-garden, which, though 
walled on three sides, has bet*n converted into a most interesting spot, by the 
manner in which it has been enclosed on the south side, and in a great 
measure surrounded by a wildtTuess, in which is to be found intermixed a pro- 
fusion of evergreen trees and shrubs of remarkable growth. Were it a matter 
of prudence to make a large sacrifice of inconic to irt)soIute taste, often in 
itself nnj)rofital)le, 1 should say that Blair-Adam is now in that very state in 
which a judicious landscape-gardener, with full pow'crs and means allowed 
him, might produce tiie ha[)picst effects in the shortest period of years, and 
with the h'ast comparative labour, so as to introduce the ap[)earanec of perfect 
nature into every j)urt of it. 

It is somew hat remarkable that it should have fallen to the lot of the 
same individuals of the same family, I mean William and John Adam, the 
grandfather and fatlur of the (ihief (Commissioner, to create and alter another 
])lace .11 the same way as they did Blair-Adam. This was the small property 
of North-Merehistori, near Edinburgh. It consisted of a square field of 
about thirty acres, which was surrounded by a wall and plantcj by the grand- 
father with a circle in the centre, which had four regular avenues lireaking off 
fiom it m four different directions. One of these avenues terminated in a 
straight row of tieos running at right angles to it and flunking a broad walk 
ending with a lime tree on each side. The vista to this walk to the cast was 
the castle ol‘ Edinburgh, and the tower of St. (Eles*s <.'la rch, and the house 
w’i’s placed at tlie western einl ot it. John Adam broke up hs fathi r’s formal 
lines here, as he did iit Blair-Adam, and, from what 1 recollect of the place 
wlu‘n 1 visited it as a l)o> , the effects of his ope rations wore \eiw pleasing, 
luom the intimacy that subsisted between iMr. Adam aiul b'lienstone, whom 
he \isited at the Leasowes, it seems lo lie doubtful whether the poet's fbim- 
atioii of that celebr.itcd jilace wais not materially a'#isted, if not suggested, by 
tlie bints which he received from his Scottish friend. The [dace of North 
Merchiston afterwards passcvl into other liamis, and it has since been much 
demolished b\ h.iviug its timber greatl\ diminished, ami flic Edinburgh and 
(ilasgow' (.'anal carrieil directly through it, so as^o subduide it. But injured 
as it has been, there yet remains enougli of beautiful features about it, lo^en-, 
courage a jiropnetor of taste to give it such restoration as might \et convert 
it into a very delightful Nilla ; and the rich distant views which it commands 
add much to the tem|)tation to eommenee .such an umicrtaking. 

^“•In coiisidciing the effects of the growth of plantation diiiim: a century as 
exhibited at Jilair-Adain, it^mist he remembered that a much shorter jieriod 
of active and jiulieious [ilaiuing may jiroduei* changes the mo t satisfaetorv, 
.so as richly to reward the proprietor who ma> lui\e so emphwed his time and 
money, both hj the [•Icasure and the profit he ma\ reap durim: many ^ears of 
his own life. This, of course, will he more casil\ aeiMiii^slioil if amient 
trees or o^der woods have chanceil to exist alread\, especially if they do so 
amidst a variety of surface, ami a favourable combination of natural Icatnrcs. 

I could mention many places where the proprietors wli^ made the flantations 
on them still live in green vigour, to^Mijoy the daily improving effects of their 
earlier ojieratioiis. But the seat of a fiietid, which 1 lune liad occasion lately 
to visit, Is at *this moment particnhuly in nn miml, as a most pregnant ex - 
amjile of this. 1 mean Blairciulian in Ayrsnire, the residence of Sir David 
ITnnter Blair, Bart. There the situation is peculiQ^dy favourable from the 
variety of form of tlie surrounding grounds and the shapes of the retiring 
lulls ; from the noble ancient trees that exist in the vicinity of the house; ns 
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well as from the stream of the Girvaii and its romantic glen, up which you 
approach the wider valley, where the mansion stands on its elevated side. 
But the great eifttent of judiciously planted and well-grown woods, which Sir 
David has createil within the short period of thirty years, has already had the 
effect of giving a noble magnitude to the demesne. It may now be said to 
be in that stage of advancement when the happiest results may be anticipated ; 
and these will certainly be produced by the gradual destruction of the hard 
lines inevitably occasioned by fences, the loosening of the edges of woods and 
groves, the introduction of glades in certain parts of them, and perhaps by the 
enrichment of portions of the more open lawns by partial plantations. 

“ I may likewise notice l^unskey, near Portpatrick, a place belonging to 
Colonel Hunter Blair, brother to 8ir David, w'hich affords, if* possible, a still 
more remarkable example of what may' be done by plantation, even in apjia- 
rently the most unfavourable circumstances. Aliout 800 acres of thriving 
wood having been got up there within a very short period of time, on ground 
generally much elevated and exposed to the whole blast from the Irish 
Channel, Jn the Island of Islay, also, Mr. Campbell of Islay, though a young 
man, has in his own time raised about 1300 acres of wood, and he has now 
the satisfaction of being able to drive for miles under the shade of thriving 
trees of his owm rearing. 

“ To conclude the few remarks which I have ventured to subjoin to those 
of Price upon planting, I shall only add that the effects sought to be produced 
by the mixture of the different varieties of trees and shrubs must be much 
guided by the. comparative greatness or smallness of the place on which the 
improver is operating, minute attention to the introduction of particular kinds 
being more admissible in a smaller place or in the smaller or more observed 
parts of a larger place, than in other positions. On this particular point 
Mr, Wheatley speaks most sensibly — as indeed he docs on planting in ge- 
neral : — * All these inferior varieties,’ says he, ‘ arc below our notice in the 
consideration of great effects ; they are of consccjuencc only where the plvnt- 
ation is near to the sight ; w here it skirts a home scene or borders the side of 
a walk; and in a shrubbery which in its nature is little both in style and in 
extent they .should be anxiously sought for. The noblest wood is not indeed 
disfigured by them ; and when a wood, having served as a great object to one 
sj)ot, becomes in auothen^he edge of a walk, little circiimstance.s varying with 
. ceaseless change along the outline will then be attended to ; but wherever 
these minute varieties are fitting, the grossest taste will feel the propriety, and 
the most cursory observation will suggest the distinctions : a detail of all 
would be endless, nor can they be reduced into class»*s. To range the shrubs 
and small trees so tliat they may mutually set off the beauties and conceal 
the blemishes of each other ; to aim at no effects which depend on a nicety 
for their success, and w hich the soil, the exposure, or the season of the day 
may destroy; to attend more to the groups than the individuals, — and to 
consider the whole as a plantation not as a collection of plants, are the 
general rules that can he given concerning them.\ 

“ One remark more, and I have done with this part of the subject. Nothing 
can he more unwdsc than to trust to delicate foreign trees or shrubs for the 
production of important effects, which may thus be oil ruined by the de- 
structive cold of some severe winter. Such tender strangers may be well 
enough introduced experimentally ; but they should have places assigned to 
them where their failure may produce no serious blank, if they should un- 
fortunately perisli. ^ 

“ I shall offer but a single word on they subject of lawns. Levelling, smooth 
shaving, and rolling, are operations only admissible close to the house; and 
even there it is better that it should rbe associated with terraces, bowling- 
greens, flower-knots, and such minor pieces of formality as are in kecf)ing 
with that of the archit^jcture. Kverywlicre else the lawns should he in ricli 
and natural-looking pasture, especially where they begin to sweep away under 
trce.s, or to lose themselves in the woodlands. In such [)laces, »some of the 
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more graceful wild plants, such as those of the fern tribe, the great tussilago, 
and others, may occasionally be permitted to show themselves, and even tufts 
of whins may not be altogether out of place. And as it is well ksown that 
tile best way to produce good pasture, is to put a great variety of animals 
upon it ; so by having groups of cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and «ven asses, 
constantly grazing together, you wdl not only thereby insure the richness of 
the surface, but you also add to the interest of your scenery by the variety* 
of the living objects which will thus be seen giving animation to it.” 

[In an open glade in the shrubbery, surrounded by ever- 
greens, a handsome pedestal contains the following inscription, 
wliich was copied for us by Mr. Mackenzie last year.] 

AV 1 L L I A M ADAM 
(noRN 1088, DIED 1748) began, in 1733, 

WITH A seiRiT OF E^TERPK1'^E, AND AVlTli FOREO VST GREATLY IN ADVANCE 
OF THAT A<.E, TO IMPROVE AND PLANT THIS DOMAIN, 


JOHN ADA M, 

THE SON OF WILLIAM, (HORN 1721, DIED 1792) 

WITH DISTINGl ISIIED TASTE, 

EXTENDED THE IMPROVEMENTS AND ENLARGED THE WOODS. 

IN 17.01 HE BEGAN, AND IN 1701 HE COMPLETED, THE GARDEN, 
WHICH HAS BEEN PRESERVED WITHOUT CHANGE OF DESIGN OR ALTERATION 

OF EFFECTS, 

EXCEPT WHAT GROWTH HAS PRODUCED. 


A CENTURY AFTER THE IMPROVEMENTS WERE BEGUN, 

WILLIAM (the son of john), ACiEO 82. 

COMPOSED THIS INSCRIPTION AND PLACED fr HERE, A. D. 18.33. 


Art. IV. The Powers of Vegetation. By Charles Waterton, El^q. • 

In those good days of old, when there were no corn-factors in 
F^igland to counteract that part of our Redeemer’s prayer, 

“ Give us this day our#daily bread,” by hoarding up vast stores 
of grain, until mouldiness and vermin have rendered it unfit 
for the use of mijn, there stood at Walton Hall a water-iiiill, 
for the interest of the proprietor and the good of the country 
round. »Time, the great annihilator of ail human inventions, 
saving taxation and the national debt, laid this fabric low in 
ruins some sixty years ago; a^ul nothing noW remains^o show 
the place where it once stood except a massive millstone, which 
measures full 17 fL in circunkfereuce.. The ground where the 
mill stood having been converted into meadow, this stone lay 
there unnoticed and unknowfi (save by the passing hay-maker) 
from the period of the rnilfs dissolution to the autumn of the yejir 
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18 J 3, when one of our nut-eating wild animals, probably by way 
of a winter store, deposited a few nuts under its protecting cover. 
In the coiirstj of the following summer, a single nut having 
escaped the teeth of the destroyer, sent up its verdant shoot 
through the hole in the centre of the procumbent millstone. 

* One day I pointed out this rising tree to" a gentleman who 
was standmg by; and I said, “ If ibis young plant escape de- 
struction, some time or other it will sni')port the millstone, and 
raise it from the ground.” He seemed to doubt this. 

In order, however, that the plant might have a fliir chance of 
success, I directed that it sliould be defended from accident and 
harm by means of a wooden paling. Year after year it in- 
creased in size and beauty ; and when its expansion had entirely 
filled thahole in the centre of the millstone, it began gradually 
to raise up the millstone itself from the seat of its long rej)ose. 
This huge mass of stone is now 8 in. above the ground, and 
is entirely supported by the stem of the nut tree, which lias 
risen to the height of 25 ft., and bears excellent fruit. 

Sti angers often inspect this original curiosity. When I meet 
a visiter whose mild physiognomy informs me that his soul is 
proof against the stormj' winds of politics, which now-a-days set 
half the world in a ferment, I venture a small attempt at jilea- 
santry, and say, that I never pass this tree and millstone without 
thinking of poor old Mr. Bull, with a weight of eight hundretl 
millions of pounds round his galled neck; — frnitfid source ol* 
speculation to a Machiavel, but of sorrow to a Washington. 

Walton Hall^ June 1. 1842. 


Art. V. X)n tie AlmospJieic in Ilonses. By R. L\mrurn. 

, The necessity of keeping up the atmosphere in houses to a pro- 
per degree of moisture, and of varying the degree of moisture 
according as growth, or ripening, or fruiting is wanted in the 
same plant, or accortling to the difierent necessities of dill’erent 
plants for that aliment, has been frequei tly and ably pointed out 
in the Magazine. On tliis account it has become a great desi- 
deratum, to be able to ascertain how far th.e air in houses is 
below the })oint of saturation. The method [)ointed out by Pro- 
fessor Thomson, in his Treatise on Heat^ is so simple and easily 
understood, and so accurate (the professor says, on repeated 
trials he has found the results more correct than from Uaniefs 
hygrometer, or Jones’s thermometer converted into a hygrome- 
ter), that I have thought it miglrt interest such of your readers 
as liave not the benefit of reference to that work to have it de- 
tailed ; the more so as I do not recollect to have ever seen it 
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alluded to in the pages of your Magazine, which is a record of 
so many valuable inventions. 

It proceeds on the fact, ascertained long ago, tlwat if a piece 
of glass one degree colder than the atmosphere be suurouiided 
with air saturated with moisture, dew will be deposited upon it. 
All that is necessitry is to provide a plain tumbler, the thinner * 
in the glass the better, and a jug of water a few degwees colder 
than the air of the houses cold spring water should be best. 
Pour the water into the tumbler, the glass will immediately be 
cooled down below the air of the house ; and dew will be depo- 
sited on the sides of the tumbler, till the heat of the water rises 
up to the point to which the air of the house is saturated. To 
ascertain this point, continue to pour the water from the tumbler 
into the jug, wiping the tumbler carefully on tlie outside with a 
dry towel, and again pouring the cold water back into the tumbler, 
watching carefully th« moment that dew' ceases to be deposited 
on the outside of the tumbler; and a thermometer, plunged into 
the ,vater precisely at that period, will denote the point to 
which the air of the house is saturated. Unless where great 
accuracy is recjuired, it may perhaps be sufficient 4o wipe the 
outside of the tumbler, and continue to do so so longas moisture 
is deposited. To pour the water in and out from the jug and 
tumbler is more troublesome, but more correct. The thinner 
the tumbler, and the more alkaline the glass, the more quickly 
wilt dew be deposited, and the more perfect the result. The 
thermometer in the house w'ill tell the temperatui’e of the air; and 
the difference betweeji it and the temperature of the water, at 
the moment dew ceases to be* deposited on the glass tumbler, 
will point out how many degrees ^ffe moisture in the air is below 
the point of saturation. 

The (|uantity of vapour which can exist in the ?iir at either of 
ibe above-menUoncd*degrees, or any other between the freezing 
and boiling point, may be known by consulting the table annt'^- 
ed ; which shows the elasticity of va})our, as ascertained by the 
experiments of Mr. 13alton, and which, though slightly differed 
fr^iil by others, w'ill be sufficiently accurate for all ordinary pur- 
poses. Water, and mSny other liquids, have a tciulency to 
assume the form of vapour at all temperatures ; but the quantity 
is regulated l^v the» degree of heat Vhich keeps the particle*s of 
vapour asunder, and gives them elasticity. Tlt^w(juantily of 
vapour which can exist in the atmosphere is therefore regulated 
by the elasticity of that vapftiir. The mean ly?ight of tjje baro- 
meter at the sea shore in ihis c«)untry is 30 in. nearly, or 29‘8t^. 
As shown b 3 tthe annexed table, at 32^^ (the freezing point), the 
vapour of w’ater is capable only* of sujijiorting a column of mer- 
cury 0*2 in. in height; conse(]iiently, this beiyg only the 5th part 
of an inch, the air at the freezing point is only capable of con- 
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taining the 5th part of 80, or the 150th part of its volume in 
the state of vapour, of water. At 212° the vapour of water is 
capable of supporting SO in. of mercury, consequently at that 
temperature the whole volume might be water; at 1794° the 
table would denote about 1 5 in. of elasticity, or a capability of 
containing one half; at a little above 162°, a Sd part, or 10 in.; 
at 80°, 1 in. of elasticity, or a capability of containing a 30th part 
of its volume in water, in the state of vapour. The amount of 
capability for any degree of heat may be thus ascertained, by 
making the elasticity in the annexed table the numerator of a 
fraction, of which 30 is the constant denominator. 

Elasticity of Vapou?' in Inches of JMerctirt/y from 32 *^ to 2 1 2 °, nrcorduic to 

jilr. Dalton, 

Tem- Erast, of I'fm- IClast. of Tom- F last ot 'Fom- Flast. of IVni- Flast. of Tom- Kla^t ofj 
perat Wipour. porut Vapour, perat. Vapour perat Vapour. j)pi at ^ apour. perat. Vapour. 
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‘ 2-04 

1.33 
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’0-15 
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The othe> requisites to be known as to how far the dew point 
of the house should be maintaine?d below that point ol* complete 
saturation, and the quantity of surface of water required to be 
exposed to maintain the proper degree of moisture, varies so 
much with different plants and states of plants and capacities of 
houses, and has already been so ably explained in the Maga- 
zine by Mr. Roger's and others, that nothing need be added on 
that Jme 3, 18i2. 
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Art. VI. Notice of Four new Plants, discovered in the South Sea 
Islands by the late Mr, James Corson, Surgeon, • By*GEORGE 
Don, Esq., E.L. S. With a Biographical Notice of Mr, Corson, by 
the Conductor. 

Mr. .Iamf.s Corson was the son of one of those highly respectable 
Scotch gardeners, who, op very moderate salaries, contVive to give 
llieir children such an edification as to fit them for qualifying 
themselves, by subsequent self-instruction, for any station they 
may be afterwards destined to occupy. He was born at Dal- 
scairth in Dumfriesshire, where his fatlier was gardener to a 
family of tlie name of Douglas, and he was educated at the j)arish 
school. Before he was twenty years of age, he was competent 
to becoijie u jier in the school of Mr. Stockdale of Whitehaven, 
where he remained till, in consequence of our advertising for an 
amanuensis, he was eftgaged by us iirthat capacity in 1836, and 
he C'Mitinued with us till the beginning of 1838. Having always 
had an ardent desire to acijuire a knowledge of surgery, he 
attended the class of Cl. D. Dermott, Esq., of Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbin'y, in the evenings, and very soon becamcf a great fa- 
vourite with Ins instructor. His medical reading kept pace with 
his practice in the dissecting-room; and so rapid was his progress 
that in 1838 he was considered competent to fill the oflicc of 
surgeon to a JSouth Sea whaler. He was accorcfn^ly engaged 
by Captain Benson, the master of the Kitty, and sailed with him 
from the Thames in the autumn of 1838. 

Nothing particular* occurred in the voyage, except that one 
man had his leg so mangled by thj^bite of a shark, that amputa- 
tion became necessary ; and the operation w as perli^)rmed by Mr. 
Ck)rson in so satisfactory a manner, that the patient recovered com- 
pletely in the course^ of nine w'ceks. Oi# their way home, Mr. 
Corson was unfortunately attacked by intermittent fever, w hich 
carried him ofl’ in fourteen days, on the 16th of June, 184»J, in tfie 
27th year of his age. His remains were interred in the Island 
of Timor, ir. the Dutch bnrying-ground, where a stone was 
ei’t^fcd to his memory bj his captain, to whom, and to the w’hole 
ship’s crew, he had greatly endeared himself by his meek, affec- 
tionate, and amiable disjv^sition. . , 

The following extract is from a notice of the death of Mr. 
Corson, which appeared in the Cumberland Pacqu(’f'X>i' February 
8th, 1842 ; — “ We regret that w^e are unable, within our present 
limits, fully to commemorate" the excellence of4his highly gifted 
and meritorious young ntan. *He was born at Dalscairth, in 
humble circumstances, and by hi^ own unaided efforts had gained 
tlie position he last occupied, as surg'feon of the above-named 
vessel. His mind was of a very superior oreJer, and his perse- 
3d Ser. — 1842. VII. i» 
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verance in the pursuit of knowledge most animated and untiring. 
He was well versed in the ancient classics, an expert mathema- 
tician, and acquainted with several of the languages of modern 
Europe ; and had, besides, made considerable progress in various 
departments of natural science, by his ardent devotion to which 
'he was, undoubtedly, in a great measure, lefl to engage in the 
perilous occupation in which he met his fate.” 

We can add our testimony to that, of the author of the above 
paragraph. Mr. Corson was indefatigable in industry, and most 
assiduous in all his duties; and from his amiable dis})osition he 
acquired the est(^m and regard of all our family, who may be 
truly said to have felt as much at hearing of his loss as if he had 
been a relation. 

Previously to !Mr. Corson’s sailing with Captain Benson, 
through the kindness of the late Professor Don, Dr. Brown, and 
others, he had received instructions for collecpng and drying plants, 
and collecting and preserving shells, seeds, &c., and of each of 
these he accumulated a considerable number. Among the shells 
were some very fine specimens ; and among the plants Rlr. George 
Don has diircovered four new species, of which the characters are 
given below, and the specimens from which they were taken are 
deposited in the herbarium of the Linna'an Society. The shells 
were distributed among his friends, and, as one of these, we have 
retained duplicates of between forty and fifty species for Mrs. 
Loudon’s cabinet. The seeds we have divided between the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London and the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society; and the specimens we have sent, to Mr. M‘Nab, jun., 
to be presented by him to the Edinburgh Botanical Society. 

Plants Disc<nv:i<Ei) iiv Mi*. James Cohso.v, am> namej> iiy Gf.orli: 

, Don, Es«., P.L.S. 

1. EliVocurpus ro7’.so;iiaiiif> (G. Don, MS.). Ferrn^niifO-pul)cscc*ns, foliis oh- 
lon^o-obovatis inteperrimis obtuse acuininatis basi siil)ronlatis supra lil.i- 
briusculis, raccniis axillaribns Uitcralibiisque niultiflorih,S(‘‘:incntis cal\i inis 
lanccolatis, filanientis brevibus piibescentibiis, antheris uniaristatis, ovario 
piloso. 5 Bab. Batagocia, Corson, 

[El^ocdrpux ror.w/ianiis ((*. Don, MS.). Corsoifs l^liroaypiis. 
Clothed with rust-coloured pubescence leaves oblong-obovate, qfote 
entire, bluntly acuminated, somewhat cordate at the base, almost gla- 
brous on the upper surface; racemes axillary and lateral, many-flowered ; 
calycine segmentf? lanccolirte ; filament's short, pubescent ; anthers 
furnish^ each with a single awn ; ovarium pilose. ^ 'Batagoda. (’or- 
son, 183^t.] ^ 

2. Sca/vola Corsoniiin^, (Ci. Don, MS.). Berbacea, foliis oppositis oblongis 
intc^irrimis acuirinatis glabriusculis, cymis axillaribus dichotomis bracte- 
atis, calycibus corollisve jiubeseentibus. 2/ llab. Insula (leby. (’orson 
Jan. 1840. Fructus capsularis, bilocularis. lY-tiolus pubescens. Flores 
ulbi. Aflinis S. oppositifoUo Jtoxh.' • 

{Sc(r\'ol(i Cor^owiana* (G, Don, MS.). C^orson’s Scmvola. Her- 
baceous ; leaver opposite, oblong, quite entire, acuminated, nearly 
glabrous ; eyines axillary, dichotomous, braeteafe; calyxes and corollas 
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pubescent. S Native of the Island of Gcby. Corson, Jan. 1840. Fruit 
capsular, two-cclled. Petioles pubescent. Flowers white. Allied to S. 
oppositifolia of Roxb.] 

3. JjillioxjH’rmum ^V^roj/ianum (G. Don. MS.). Ercctum luspido-strigosum 

apice raniosum, foliis linearibiis, spicis binis teriuinalibiLs braliteatis, seg- 
nientis calycinis acuniiiiatis, tubo corollaj calyce aecjuali. © Hab. Bata- 
goda. Corson, 1^39. Herba annua, basi simplex, 4 — 5 uncialis. Floret 
parvi, luici. ^ 

[Lif/{()spdj'ni?ivi Co?^#«ianuin (G. Don, MS.). Corson’s Lithosper- 
imini. Erect, liispid froin^trigm, branched at top; leaves linear; spikes 
twin, terminal, bracteate ; calycinc segments acuminated ; tube of corolla 
ecjual in lengtli to the calyx O Native of Batagoda. Corson, 1839. 
Herb annual, simple at the base, 4< or 5 inches Uigh.» Flowers small, 
3 ellow.J 

4. Z/'in^a Com) 7 nuna (G. Don, MS.). Squamis strobili cuneatis apice supra 
incnrvo-uncinatis. Hub.'' ( -ictera ignota. 

Cor.sm/iana ((t. Don, MS.). Corson’s Zamia. Scales of stro- 
bile cuneated, each with an incurved hook at top, on the upper face, 
i Native country^ as well as all othe/ particulars, unknown.] 

Bin/it watery JunVy 1 84:^. 

Shells collected nv Mu. Corson. 

The fol'ovving names include most of the genera : — 

Tritonia varicgata, Har[)a vcntricosa, Ddlium olcarium, Nassiu 3 sp., Ricf- 
nula 3 sp., Tercbra maculata and bab 3 l 6 nica, Pterdeerus laciniatus, Aphor- 
rais pes-policani, Strdmbns mai.y sp.. Conus niillepunctatus and other 
species, Columbella several sp., (*( rithiuni sp , Pireiiu tcrcbralis, Voluta se- 
veral sp., Purpura, Buccinum sp., Mitra sp., Cvpra ’a ctveral species (par- 
ticularly the money cowry), Oliva sp., Ancillaria sp., Tiirri''e’\i sp., Turbo 
several s})eci(‘s (fiom a very large size. to a very small one), Delphiuula 
(dol[ihin shell), 'rroebus several species, llalidti.s sp., Patula several spe- 
cies (partieulai ly a beautiful specimen of* the tortoiseshell limpet), f’hiton 
S((iiamdsus, Bulla sp.. Nautilus Pompilius, Sdlen or razor-shell, Venus 
shells, IJjppopiis, Tritlncna (formerly IncliKhd in the genns Ciiama), A'rca, 
Aviciila, Pinna, Tiima, Malleus vulgaris (the hammer o\ster), Ranclla 
neglecta, Murex .several species, Moiiodiinta or ()doniti>» liibeo, Fissiirella 
driens, Nciita, Fiisus ("dlus, Fasciolariu trapezium, 8 Lcirab\is imbrium, Puta- 
mis nmricata, and manv' others. 


REVIEWS. 


Arx- I* Catalogue of' IVorks on Gardeuiug^ Agriculturey Boinvyy 
- ^Unral Archilcctui c, Intel if published y ivit/i some Account of those 
considered the more interesting. 

JtorANYy bring Part of/i Popvtar Ci/eIo-/a^lia of Ntijiiral Seieiuw, pnhlish^^d by 
the Soriify fm' the Pruniotion of Poputar Instruction. 8 vo, pp. 301. to 530. 
London, 18 1*2. • 

Of the pVevious part of the volume, which treats of vegetable physiology, 
wc gave a summary of the coutfnts in our Volume fj^r 1841, p. J27. The 
following advertisement, prefixed t<i the part now before us, will give the 
reader an idea of what be is to expect. 

“ The objeef of the following trea^vie is to communicate a popular, but at 
the same time a scientific, vievv of the chief itribes of fiovvering plants, ar- 
ranged according to the Natural System. The author is not aware that any 
similar attempt has been heretofore made, to embody this arrangement in a 
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work of a strictly elementary character, except in the useful but expensive 
‘ Ladies* Botany ’ of Dr. Lindley, which he would strongly recommend to 
such of hi? readers as can gain access to it. Being persuaded, how'ever, that 
through the aid of this system alone can any definitive idea be gained, of the 
vast extent and varied aspect of the vegetable kingdom, he has not hesitated 
to employ it here. In his selection of orders, he has regarded those as having 
the best claim to notice, which contain plants of greateit importance to man, 
or which present some remarkable peculiarities of structure or habit ; a few, 
however, which possess neither of these distinctions, have been introduced, 
as containing well-known British plants, or on account of their great abundiince 
in particular spots of the globe. The Cryptogamia have not been treated of 
in this part, since a popular view of their character was included in the 
former one, and furtfier details would not have possessed sufficient interest.** 

Both the letterpress, and the cuts arc chieHy taken from Dr. Lindley’s 
Ladies' Botany and School Botany, 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By James F. W. Johnston, 

M.A., F.U.S., Honorary Member of the English Agricultural Society ; 

and Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.” 

]2mo, pp. 237. Edinburgh au'd London, 1842. 

Of all the different works which luive lately been published on the chemistry 
of agriculture, that now before us appears to be the most likely to be of real 
service to the practical man. It is clear and comprehensive, without being 
needlessly profuse ; and what gives the practical farmer a direct interest in 
every statement is, that its application to culture or produce is pointed out 
in such a manner as to be clearly understood In a word, Professor John- 
ston is at once a scientific and a [)opular writer. J'his little work is to be 
considered as a familiar outline of the subjects of agricultural chemistry 
and geology, which are treated of more at large in the professor’s Lee/wre-v, 
now publishing in numbers ; and we have no doubt it will* induce many | cr- 
sons to procure and study the Lectures ; who, w ithout the fascination, if wc 
may so term it, of the Elements, would never have ventured upon the task 
of studying the larger work. 

The author commences In pointing out the distinction between the 
vegetable or organic parts of plants, and the earthy or inorganic. The latter 
are discovered Ir/ the ash left after burning. The (juantity of ash left by a 
ton of wheat straw is sometimes as much as 301) lb. ; while a ton of the grain 
of wheat leaves only about /fO lb. ; and a ton of oak wood only 4 or bib. 
The organic parts of plants, therefore, when in a perfectly dry state, con- 
• stikJte from 83 to 99 fier cent of their whole weight. It is chiefls culmife- 
rous plants (hay and straw') that contain so much as 10 per cent of inorganic 
matter. The organic part of plants consists of carbon, a solid substance, and 
of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, peculiar kinds of air. One half the weight 
of most plants, when dried, consists of carbon, about one third of o\\gr*i, 
5 per cent of hydrogen, and from 2 to 3 pcc cent of nitrogen. These 
elements are chemically combined ; a result produced in art by the appli- 
catio*! of heat, and in nature by vital action. By either of thc-sc means two 
or more substances may be uniteif together, so as to form a third possessing 
properties difFc.*"nt from both. Carbon, and the other substances which 
constitute the food of plants, enter by the minute pores of the rods, and the 
|)t>res in the green part of the leaves and of the young tw'igs. (’arbon is 
absorbed irom both t4ic soil and the air in the form of carbonic acid, and 
from the soil in the form of the humic and ulr.iic acids. The hydrogen and 
the oxygen are absorbed in the form of w'ater, which is a eheuiical compound 
of these gases, and the nitrogpn is absorbed in the form of ammonia or 
nitric acid. As a specimen of the manner in which IVofessor Johnston 
treats his subject, we shall quote what he says of ammonia and nitric acid ; 
two substances of immense importance in vegetation, and peculiarly interest- 
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ing at the present time, when so much has been recently said respecting them 
by Liebig, Dr. Daubeny, and others. 

“ Ammonia , — If the sal-ammoniac of the shops be mixed ji^ith (jhicklime, a 
powerful odour is immediately perceived, and an invisible gas is given off, 
which strongly affects the eyes. This gas is ammonia. Water ^dissolves or 
absorbs it in very large quantity, and this solution forms the common harts- 
horn of the shops, ^hc white solid smelling-salts of the shops are a com- 
pound of aimnoniu with carbonic acid, — a solid formed by thc.union of two 
gases. 

“ The givseous ammonia consists of nitrogen and hydrogen only, in the 
jiroportiou of 14 of the former to .‘i of the latter, or 1 7 lb. of ammonia contain 
:{ lb. of hydrogen. 

“ The chief natural source of this compound is, in th^ decay of animal sub- 
stances. During the putrefaction of dead animal bodies ammonia is in- 
variably given off. From the animal substances of the farm-\ard it is evolved, 
and from all solid and li(piid manures of animal origin. It is also formed in 
lesser (jtmntity during the decay of vegetable substances in the s«il ; and in 
volcanic countries, it escapes from many of the hot lavas, and from the 
crevices in the heated rocks. 

“ It is produced artificfally by the distillation of animal sul)stances (hoofs, 
horr , &c.), or of coal. Thousands of tons of the ammonia [)resent in the 
.ammoniacal li(]Uors of tiic gas-w'orks, which migiit be beneficially, applied as a 
manure, are annually carried down by the rivers, and lost in the sea. 

“ The ammonia which is given off during the putrefaction of animal sub- 
stances rises partially into the air, and floats in the atmosphere, *till it is cither 
decomi)osetl by natural causes, or is washed down by the rains. In our 
climate, cultivated plants derive a considerable portion of their nilrogi’u from 
ammonia. It is supposed to be one of the most valuable fertibsing sub- 
stances contained in farm-yard manure; and as it is present in greater 
protiortion by far pi the liquid than in the solid contents of the farm->ard, 
there can be no doubt that much real weaHli is lost, and the means of raising 
increased crops thrown awa\ , in the quantities of liquid manure which arc 
almost every wdicrc permitted to run to waste, 

“ Nitnr And is a powerfully corrosive Ihiuid, knovMi in the shops by the 
familiar name oi' a (jua fori is. It is prepared by pouring oil of vitriol (sulphuric 
acid) upon saltpetre, and ili^tilling the mixture. Tlie aquafortis of the shops 
is a mixture of the (aire acid wdth water. * 

“ Pure nitric acid consists of nitrogen and oxygen only ; *hc union of tlicsc 
tw'o gases, so harmless jn the air, producing tht^hurning ami corrosKe com- 
pound which this is known to be. 

“ It r.e\er reaches the roots of plants in this free and corrosive state. *It ' 
exists in many soils, and is naturally formeil in compost heaps, and in most 
situations where vegetable matter is undergoing decay in contact with the air ; 
hut it is always in a state of chemical combination in these eases. With 
poTasb, it forms nitrate of md ash (saltj)ctrc), with soda, nitrate of soda ^ and 
w ith lime, nitrate oj time ; and it is generally in one or other of these states of 
combination that it reaches the roots of plants. 

“Nitric acid is ali^*natift’ally formed,* and in Some countries prolltihly 
in large quantities, by the passage of electricity througli the atmosphere. The 
air, as has been alreatly stated, contains much ox > gen an^ *nitrogen mued 
together ; l)iit when an electric spark is passed through a quantity of ai^ 
a certain quantity of the two nnfte together chemically, so that e^ry spark 
that passes forms a small portion of \^trie aciil. A flasli at lightning is only 
a large electric spark ; ami hence every flasli iliat crosses the air produces 
along its path quantity of this acid^ Where thunder-storms are frequent, 
much nitric acid must he produced in this way in the air. It is w'ashed down 
by the rains, in vvliich it has I’rcqnently been detected,^ and thus reaches the 
soil, where it produces one or other of the nitrates above mentioned. 

“ It has l^ecn long observed that those parts of India are the most fertile 
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in which saltpetre exists in the soil in the greatest abundance. Nitrate of 
soda, also, in this country, has been found wonderfully to promote vegetation 
in many focalitics ; and it is a matter of frequent remark, that vegetation 
seems to be refreshed and invigorated by the fall of a thunder-shower. There 
is, therefore, no reason to doubt that nitric acid is really beneficial to the 
general vegetation of the globe. And sincq vegetation is most luxuriant in 
those parts of the globe where thunder or lightning is most abundant, 
it would appear as if the natural production of this compound body in the air, 
to be afterwards brought to the earth by the rains, were a wise and beneficent 
contrivance by which the health and vigour 6f universal vegetation is intended 
to be promoted. 

“ It is from this nitric acid, thus universally produced and existing, that 
plants appear to deprive a large, probably, taking vegetation in general, the 
largest portion of their nitrogen. In all climates they also derive a portion 
of this element from ammonia ; but less from this source in tro|)ical than in 
temperate climates. (For fuller information on this point, sec the Author’s 
Lectures ot& Agriculturn! Cheumtri/ and Geo/ogt/, Part T.)” 

Plants derive a portion of their nourishment from the atmosphere; which 
consists of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen gases, with a minute quantity of 
carbonic acid, and a variable firoportion of watery vapour. The carbonic 
acid affords an important part of their food to plants ; and the watery va|)our 
aids in keeping their surfaces in a moist and pliant state. The various 
substances which constitute the food of plants are decomposed in the interior 
of their vessels, and recompoiinded so as to form new substances. I’hc 
leaves of plants are spread out in the air for the same purpose for w Inch the 
fibres are extended through the soil ; and while the roots suck in chiefly 
liquid food, the leaves inhale almost solely gaseous matters. “ In flic .sun- 
shincy the leaves arc conilnually absorbing carbonic acid from the air and giving 
off oxygen gas. When night comesy this process ccascsy and they begin to absorb 
oxygen and to give off carbonic acid. It has been ascertained, that in our 
climate on an average, not less than from one third to three fourths of the 
entire quantity of carbon contained in the crops we reap from land of a\erage 
fertility is really obtained from the air. 

“ We see, then, why, in arctic climates, where the sun once risen never sets 
again during the entire summer, vegetation should almost rush up li om the 
frozen soil, the green leaf is ever gaining from the air and never losing, ever 
taking in and never giving off, carbonic acid, since no darkness e\er interrupts 
or suspends its labours.” 

In the growth of plants^from seed, the starch is changed into sugar ; and 
when the shoot first becomes tipped with green, the starch is again changed 
inio the woody fibre. The seed also contains gluten ; and, neither the gluten 
nor the starch being soluble in water, it is so arranged that when the seed 
first shoots, there is produced at the base of the gern), from a portion of the 
gluten, a small quantity of a substance called diastase, wliicft has the power 
of rendering the starch soluble in the sap. ' 

“ This change of the sugar of the sap into woody fibre is observable more 
or less in all plants. When they arc shooting fastest the sugar is most 
abundant ; not, however ,Mn those warts which arc grow ing, but in those which 
convey the sap to the growing parts. Thus, the sugtir of the^scending sap of 
the ma[)lc ana 'the alder disappears in the leaf and in the extremities of the 
twig; thus the sugar-cane .jMV'c/rwjr only a certain distance above^the ground, 
up to where the new growth is procccding;'and thus, also, the young beet and 
turnip abound most in sugar, while in- all these plants the sweet jirinciple 
diminishes as they^ear’s growth draws nearer to a close. 

“ In the ripening of the car also, the sweet taste, at first so perceptible, 
gradually diminishes and findly disappears; the sugar of the sap is here 
changed into the starch of the grain, which, as above described, is afterw ards 
destined, when the gram begins to sprout, to be reconverted into sugar for 
the nourishment of the rising germ. 
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“ la the ripening of fruits a different scries of changes [>resents itself. 
The fruit is first tasteless, then becomes sour, and at last sweet. In this 
case the acid of the unripe is changed into the sugar of the ripenecU fruit. 

“ The substance of plants, — their solid parts that is — consist chiefly of 
wooili/ fibrv^ the name given to the fibrous substance, of which wo»d evidently 
consists. It is interesting to enquire how this substance can be formed from 
the compounds, carb^ic acid and water, of which the food of plants in greats 
measure consists. Nor is it difficult to find an answer. 


“ It will be recollected tliat the leaf drinks in carbonic acid from the air, 
and delivers back its oxygen, detaining only its carbon. It is also known 
that water abounds in the sap. Hence carbon and water are thus abundantly 
present in the pores or vessels of the green leaf. Now, woody fibre consixU 
only of carbon and water chemically combined togi^lier; lOOlb. of dry 
woody fibre consisting of 50 lb. of carbon and 50 Ib. of water. It is easy, 
therefore, tu see how-, when the carbon and w'ater meet in the leaf, w oody 
fibre may be produced by their mutual combination. 

“ If, .igaiujw e cn(|nire how this important [irincijile of plants maj’ be formed 
from the other substances, which enter by their roots, from the ulmic acid, 
for example, the answ er is eipially ready. This acid also consists of carbon 
and water only, 50 Ib, of* carbon with 37 \ Ib. of water forming ulmic acid; so 
that when it is introduced into the sap of the plant, all the materials arc 
presv Ut from which the woody fibre may be jiroiiuccd. 

“ Nor is it more difficult to see how starch may be converted into sugar, 
and this again into woody fibre; or how^, again, sugar nm\ be converted into 
starch in the ear of corn, or woody fibre into sugar during thc€ i|)ening of the 
w'iuter pear after its removal from the tree. Any one of these siibstnnecs may 
be rejo'csented by carbon and water only. Thus : — 

5011). of earboii wdth 50 of water, make 100 of woody fibre. 

50 11). - - 37\ - - 87^, of ulmic acid. 

1 . - 7-J\ . - , 2 .,^ of March, 

- . ^ \ or of gum. 

5011). - - 5() - - ]()U of vinegar. 

In the interior of the plant, therefore, it is obvious that, whichever of these 
substances he present iif tlie sap, the elements arc at l)and out of which any 
of the others may be [)roduccd. In what way they really arc produccil, the 
one from the other, and by what circumstances these transromiations are 
favoured, it would lead into too great detail to attempt here*to ex])lain. ( For 
fuller and more precise explanations on lliese interesting topics, see the 
Author’s Leclures on Agrtcnllitral Cbemi^try and (^culogy^ Part T.) 

“We cannot hel[) aifiniiing to what varied purposes in nature the same 


elements arc applied, and from how few ami simple materials substances •the . 
most varicil in their properties are, in the living vegetable, daily produced.” 

The ash of plants consists of a mixture of several earthy substances, some- 
times as many as the eleven following : — Potash, soda, lime, magnesia, silica, 
ai%niina, oxide of iron, oxiile of manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, aiul chlorine. 
The quantity and quality oP tlie ash of plants is, as might be ex|)ected, very 
different. In the grain of w heat ami oats, all the eleven substances are found, 
except the oxide of ttiangniicsc ; but iq the strjiw of wheat the oxqle of 
iron also is wanting* and in oat straw theie is uo soda, alumina, oxide of 
iron, of manganese, nor chlorine. The kind of organic mat^'yvarics wiih the 
part of th(? plant, and one inorganic ingredient may he abundant in the seed, 
and scarcely to be found in tlie Waves ami stems. Thus, the grain of whewt 
contains per cent of soda, wlyle the sliaw coiftains only j)er cent. 
Hence the leaves and stalks of a plant, without its seeds, will not constitute 
a sufficient miwuire for that plant, because it does not sui)ply all the inorganic 
ingredients that have been carried oftT)y it. • 

But wc have said enough to give an idea oi this very cxet'llent work, which 
we most strongly recommend to Hhe young cultiviHor who is desirous of 
acquiring one of the most important parts of the science of his art. 
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On the (tnnvfh of Planta in closely glazed Cases, By N. B. Ward, F.L.S. 

8vo, pp. 95. London, 1 84-2. 

The simple yet comprehensive principle on which plants are grown in 
closed cases does not, Mr. Ward observes, apjiear to he clearly understood, 
and the object of the present work is to remove erroneous notions respecting 
it. This self-imposed task is most beautifiill}^ and plidosophically executed 
under the following heads: — i. On the Natural Conditions of Plants, n. 
On the Caus'cs which interfere with the Natural Conditions of Plants in large 
Towns, &c. in. On the Tmitation of the .Natural Conditions of Plants in 
closely glazed Cases, n'. On the Conveyance of Plants and Seeds on Sliip- 
board. v. On the Application of the closed Plan in irniiroving the Condition 
of the Poor. vi. On the probable future Application of the preceding 
Facts. 

Xatural Conditions of Plants . — Plants are influenced by the atmosphere, 
heat, light, moisture, varieties of soil, and periods of rest. The effect of an 
impure, as compared with a pure atmosphere, is exemplified in the plants 
which groW in large towns, or within the reach of manufactures evolving 
noxious gases, as compared with those which grow' in the open country. 
Plants grow in different degree.^ of heat, from 32*^ to 170'^ or l8tP, in which 
last tenifieraturc certain (^^acti alone are found to live. The intensity of light 
to w’hich plants are subjected varies from almost total ilarkness to a light 
double that of our brightest summer’s day. The state of atmospheric moisture; 
varies as much as those ol* atmospheric heat and light. All |)lants rc(|uirc 
rest, and obtivn it in some countries by the rigour of winter, and in others by 
the scorching and arid heat of summer. 

Plants in large Towns suffer from deficiency of liLdit, dr} ness of the atmo- 
sphere, fuliginous matter with which the air of large towms is ahva>s more or 
less loaded, and the evolution of noxious gases from manufactories. 

Of all these atmospheric causes tending to depress \egetation in large 
tow'ns, Mr. Ward is of opinion tha^t the fuliginou.s ma^te^ is the most i/lf/hi- 
ential. Sulphurous acid gas generated in the combustion of coal, w hen added 
tu common air in the pr()[)ortion of irUTTlT or part, has sensiblv affected 

the leaves of growdng plants in 10 or P2 hours, and killed them in 48 hours 
or less; and hydrochloric or muriatic Acid gas, in the proportion of -j-ty of a 
cubic inch to 20,000 ^ oluiucs of air, produced an injurious effect in a few 
hours, and entirely destroyed the plant in two days. Such were the results 
of experiments made by l)rs. Turner and ( ’hri.stison, and tjuoted in an ariu le 
on Mr. Ward’s plant-cases, by the late Daniel KHis, l’^s(|., in our Volume for 
1839, p. 488. Mr. Ward has no doubt of the correKness of the experiments 
quoted ; but he contends “ that it }et remains to be proved that there exists 
generally, in the atmosphere of London or other large cities, such a propor- 
tion of these noxious gases as sensibly to affect \egetation.” (p. 17.) In 
proof of this, Mr. Ward refers to the hundreds of gerauiums ai«d other plants, 
seen in the window's of shops and small houses in numerous jiarts of Loifdrn, 
“growing very well, and without any crisping oi*curhng of their leave.s, care 
being taken tn these instances to keep the jilants perfectly clean, and free 
from soot.” Now', Mr. Ward’s cases “can, and, do, exchule the fuliginous 
portion of the atniosjihere,” and hjnee the thriving of the jihuits grown in 
them. These -eases, how’ever, cannot exclude gases mixed with the atmo- 
sphere; from vvlucli it may be concluded that the [iroportion in which deletc- 
rous gases exist in it is not such as to be, injuriou.s to vegetation, nothing 
like so miii;h so as tht “ acidulous emanations ” which issue from the nume- 
rous chimneys of the chemical factoric'^ in ascertain fiart of (Glasgow, and 
which our correspondent in that city informs us “ wither up tli^e leaves in the 
course of a few hours ”(p. I.jfX), while the fuliginous particles, according to 
the same correspondent, are not concerned in injuring vegetation. 

Mr. Ward next show *, by (juotations from Turner’s Klcincnts of Chemist 
and from other works, that the constant tendency of the gases and vapours 
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of the atmosphere is rapidly to permeate each other’s bulks, and become 
equally diffused ; and on this principle, and from his experience with the 
plunt-cases, he concludes that tlie noxious gases, in all ordinary ciises, have 
littU' or no influence in deteriorating the atmosphere either for plants or 
animals. • 

Iniifafion of fhv natural Conditionx of Plants in closeh/ flazcd Cases. — A fern 
and a grass, which cafhe up accidentally in a wide-mouthed glass bottle with* 
a lid, first gave Mr. Ward the idea of growing plants in closely glazed cases. 
He had often tried ineffectually to grow ferns on rock work in the yard at the 
back of J)is house, and he could hot but be struck with one coming up and 
growing so well in a bottle. He asked himself seriously what were the 
conditions necessary for its growth. “ To this the answer was, Istly, an 
atmosphere free from soot (this I well knew from f)revious experience^; 
"idly, light ; ^Idly, heat ; 4thly, moisture ; and lastly, change of air. It was 
quite evident that the plants could obtain light and heat as well in the bottle 
as out of It ; and that the lid which retained the moisture likewise excluded 
the .^oou The only remaining condition to be fulfilled was thc^ change of 
air; and how was this to he effected (p. 26.) The answer is, by the law 
of the diffusion of gaseous bodies, alluded to in the [ircceding paragraph ; 
the erevic'es in the ghiss Cc^se admitting of tlufexit and entrance of air, but not 
of th entrance of luliginous matter. This is the whole secret of the growth 
of plants in glass cases. 

The consideration of the remaining chapters we must defer till a future 
Number; in the meantime we can assure our readers that these dry facts 
which we have (juoted, though they are calculated to give a coflipletc idea of 
the theory of the art of growing plants in glass cases, yet by no means 
exemplify the beautiful manner, accompanied by apt illustrations, in which it 
has been developed by Mr. Ward. 

Sir Vvcdalc Pure on the Picturesque: ivith an Plssai/ on f >rfgin (f Taste, 

and much original A Tatter, by Sir Tho^nas Dick Lauder, Bart ; and Sait/ 
Illustrations, designed and duuvn on the ICood by Montagu Stanle|v 
R. S. A. Hvo, pp. 086. Edinburgh and London, 1842. 

The value of the essays on the picturesque by Sir Uvedale Price is known 
to every one in this country, who has the least pretension to taste in land- 
sca])e or in landscape architecture, and therefore nothing requires to be said 
on that jiart of the volume before ns. We reverence the memory of Sir 
I'vedale I^rice, whom we had the pleasure of knowing pers^ially, both as an 
author and its a man ; loi^the liber.dity of his senflments, and his bcne\olcncc, 
w'erc of a character as elevated and decided as his taste. Of the notes of Sir 
Thomas Dick Ljiuder, we have given specimens at length in p. 342. /Tnd 
p. 360. The only part of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s editorial labours that we 
disapprove of is the introductory essay “ On the Origin of Taste," in w hich 
ev^ry thing is referred to the principle of the association of ideas. Wc 
readily admit that the greater number of the emotions ol taste, and all the 
more exalted emotions, are heightened bv this princi[)le ; but \wc think that 
there are many ol’ the pleasures of taste that are altogether independent of 
association, and. at alUc^ents* that many «noiions tfo not originate in it.* 
There are ce^ain combinations of colours and sounds w hich, according to 
the constitution of our nature, are disiigreeable, and othcrs^vhich are agree- 
able. Now, either this jioint is conceded to us or it is not. It it be n^ 
denied, then the association of ifleas cannot be said tc^bc the origj|P ol tas^e 
in music and painting. Mankiiyl in gtneral are less susce|)tiblc of ’(^ling what 
is agreeable and what is disagreeable in combinations of lines and forms ; but 
many individuats are sensible of the tlifferenccj between forms and lines of dif- 
ferent kinds naturally; and others, such as pawiters and architects ol taste, 
by cultivation. Now, if this point ylso be conceded ^o us, it can no longer 
be said that the association of ideas is tlie origin of taste in matters relating 
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to form ,* and form may be considered as including lines and light and shade. 
Hence, our conclusion is, that the origin of taste in music, in painting, in 
landscape, and m architecture, is founded in nature, and only heightened, not 
originated,^ by association. We shall not enter farther into the subject, 
because those who will not agree to what we have stated arc not likely to 
be convinced by any arguments founded on these state^ueuts. 

The volume, wc think, would have been much better without this essay ; 
but, notwithstanding, the publisher deserves credit for having produced an 
edition of a first-rate standard work at a mpd(?rate price. The vignettes are 
numerous and highly ornamental. 

A Treatise on A^riculturcy cowpreticmliug the I^faturr, Propertws, and Iwprot^e-' 
ment of Soils ; thP Struct nrcy Funrtiousy and Cultivation of Plants ; and the 
Hushandrp of the domestic Animals of the Farm, By John Hproiilc. Second 
edition, with corrections and additions, illustrated v/ith numerous en- 
gravings on wood. 8vo, pp. 695. Dublin, Edinburgh, and London, 1842. 

We noticed the first edition of this W'ork in our Volume for 1840, p. 31., 
and the demand for a new edition, in so short a period, may be considered as 
a proof of its suitableness for tfie purpose for wliftrh it was written. As a 
specimen of the work, we give the following concluding paragraphs from the 
chapter on the structure and functions of plants. Most of our readers will 
know where they are tiikcn from, though the author has on this, and on other 
occasions of the same kind, not thought fit to refer either to the Encpclo- 
])cedia of Gardening (see p. 463.), dr the Fnci/clopcedia of Agriculture (see 

p. 280.). 

“ The preservation of vegetables for future use is elTected by destroying or 
rendering dormant the principle of life, and by warding off, as far as prac- 
ticable, the process of chemical decomposition. When vegetables or fruits 
are gjithcred for preservation, the air of the atmospliere is continyally 
depriving them of carbon, and forming carbonic acid gas. The water they 
^'’-^ntain, by its softening qualities, weakens the affinity of their elements ; and 
heat produces the same effect, by dilating their parts, and promoting the de- 
composing’ effect of both air and water. Hence,' drying in the .sun, or in 
ovens, is one of the most obvious modes of preserving vegetables for food, or 
for other economic purposes; hut not for reproduction, if the desiccation he 
carried so far as* to destroy the principle of life in seeds, roots, or sections of 
the shoots of ligivcous plants. 

“ The whole art of culturj is but a varied de\ elopement of the above funda- 
mental principles, all founded in nature, and, for the most part, rationally and 
sc?cntificully explained on chemical and physiological principles. Hence the 
great necessity of the study of botany to the cultivator, not in the limited 
sense in which the term is often understood, as including mere nomenclature 
and classification, but in that more extended signifieatioif by whic|i the 
student is also made practically acquainted with the structure and functfons 
of the vegetable economy ; by which he is enabled to jnodify his system of 
culture in such a manner as most effectually to accoinj)lish the end in view. 
As this knowledge has iticreased, ?^hc produce the land has increased in a 
corresponding degree, and will further increase as physiological knowledge 
extends. Cultivated produce has hitherto outrun population, and, to all 
aj)pearancc, will always do so. From the increasing enterprise and scientific 
'knowledge of the cultivators of the soil, n6t only the merits of many of the 
varieties of roots, grain, and grasses, npw in existence, and as yet very little 
known, will be further elicited ; but new varieties, and even genera, possessed 
of more useful properties than any of those now cultivated, will continue to 
be discovered.” I 

The following observations are judicious, and, as the author acknowledges 
having bud recourse ti LoudoiCs Fnc^eldpcedut tif Arehiteeturey we acquit him 
qf any intention to pass them off as his own. 
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“ As general rules in the erection of farm-houses, it may be observed, that 
it is always desirable that they should be placed upon a platform or terrace, 
with a view of keeping the ground floor ol* the several apar^ment^ dry, and 
consc’(|iiently rendering them warmer and healthier ; that the chimneys should 
be placed in the interior walls rather than in the exterior ones, tfiis arrange- 
ment being better calculated to retain the greatest portion of the heat coming 
from the fires within ftie house ; and by the additional heat contained within * 
the central mass of masonry, to make the flues draw better ; |ind that the 
ground jilan should approach as near as possible to a square, as being that 
form which is calculated to afford the greatest accommodation with a given 
amount of expenditure.” 

T//C Groincr^s Guide. By Charles Moxon. Large foli^. Edinburgh, 1842. 

This work is illustrated by a number of specimens of imitations of wood 
and marble, all done by the author himself, and, we may add, exquisitely 
beautiful. The work will be found of the greatest use to journeymen 
painters who \\ish to excel in the art of graining, and to architeeWi and ama- 
teurs who wish to know what can be eflected by this style of art. The 
author, we are happy to find, has opened an establishment in the metropolis 
(Bury Street, St. James’.*^ ; and, when we iflld that he has been for a number 
of y^ irs the principal assistant of Mr. Hay of Kclinburgh, his success may 
fairly be anticipated. We have seen some of Mr. Moxon's imitations of 
diflerent kinds of marble, which arc exquisitely beautiful, and show what may 
be done on the walls of halls, corridors, and staircases. 


Art. II. Literary Notices, 

Th : Amateur Floiwt, and Guide to the Flower-Garden. By W. P. A} res, 
author of a “ Treatise on the Cultivation of the (hicumbcr,” will soon apjiear, 
jirice 2.s‘. iUt. 

A Nnrralire of a Vkiim to the Anslralian CoIouie,Sy by James Backhouse, 
with .‘1 maps, 14 etchings, and 700 octtivo pages of letterpress, is expected to 
be ready in the ensuing autumn. I’ricc, to subscribers, I4.v. 

A J)eseripiire I'reafise on the Scottish Grasses, illustrateil 130 figures, by 
R. Parnell, M.D., F.R.S.E., is now in the press. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Ar-j. I. General Notices, 

Gas-Lime applied to llortieultural Furpose.s. — It appears to me that this 
article, which, 1 bclievo^ iiia^' be procure^] on a|)plication to the clerk the 
works at any gdfeoinctcr, for a mere trifle beyond the expense of carting, is not 
valued as it ought to be, and in but few instances have I <ict;n it made use 
of; but, from these instances, 1 feel so thoroughly convinced of the many 
advantages to be derived from the use of it, that I am anxious to mentiitff 
a few of the purjioses to which it is yarticularly applicable. 

As manure, when about thr^e years kept and turned, I learn that it is very 
excellent, being, independently of its fertilising qualitics,^an excellent cleanser of 
the soil I’roin destructive vermin of an*kinds. ’Jn this particular I cannot fully 
expatiate upon its merits, but trust that, before long, some one of your cor- 
respondents, who may have a practical knowdedge of itf aj)plication and effects, 
will kindly commit the same to your pages. 
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In the formation of gravel paths it surpasses every thing that T have ever 
seen used, for protecting gravel against the unsightly casts of worms, as well as 
greatly pi^eserving it from foul weeds, as coucli, &:c. ; even, besides these excel- 
lent qualities, it forms an exceedingly clean surface for laying gravel upon, 
more particularly desirable in cases of scarcity of gravel, for over it a coat of 
gravel of 2 in. in thickness will make a good path, and^ in usual cases, retain 
its colour for three years, when a slight coating of new gravel, carefully incor- 
porated, will restore its appearance. For this purpose it should be sprcatl 
e(|ually over a good layer of stone rubble, broken smaller, rather than larger, 
than those used for mending roads on M‘ Ac/am’s principle, to the thickness of 
2 in., which will be found to settle down to about I in. Tims used, I have 
found, on taking up paths four or five years after their formation, that its qua- 
lity was but little, if*at all, diminishetl. 

One other instance of its utility 1 will mention, perhaps of scarcely less 
importance than either of the preceding ; which is, in the formation ol' basins 
for fountains, &c. ; embellishments univer.sally admired, but in too many 
instances altogether omitted in gardens, in a great measure from the heavy 
expense attending the formation of them according to the best and usual 
mode. This article, how'ever, at least in the vicinit}^ of towns lighted with gas, 
and in a neighbourhood where good clay can be procurctl at a reasonable rate, 
opens, if projierly applied, a means by which these luxuries may be enjoyed. 
It must not be thought that, in speaking of gas-lime thus favourably, I attempt 
to impress the idea that basins made according to the mode I am about to 
mention are entirely equal to those of masonry ; but 1 merely wish to assert, 
and that from experience, that basins of almost any extent, and of great dura- 
bility, may be made to vie with those of masonry in elegance, simply thiu. : — 
Where the basin is required, excavate the soil in accordance w'ith the depth and 
outline of your desired basin, allowing an equal sjiace ev(Ty way to receive 
a thickness ol' at least (> in., when settled, of gas-lime, bottom and sides, and 
15 in., not less, in thickness of well-puddled clay, which muy be lined, accoaling 
to the circumstances of the place, with a single layer of brick or stone, merely 

prevent any accidental perforation of the clay, and finished with a coping of 
turf neatly laid, or masonry. You thus, by the ut>e of gas-lime betwx'en the 
natural soil and the clay, exclude worms, and, almost without exception, the 
roots of trees, &c., from the clay for an almost indefinite period. 

1 have, according to this manner, directed the construction of one or two 
basins, under very disadvantageous circumstances with respect to soil and situ- 
ation, with the most perfect success, and, as comjiared with other modes, at 
an almost nominal expense. 

I also finilthat gold-fish thrive as well in basins so formed, as in those 
where gas-lime is not used. — W, //. B. Oxford, June, 1842. 

KiliMlml fi.s Alauitre, — Never having found any mention made of kiln-dust 
as manure, ami having seen in one or tw'o establishments plants, more par- 
ticularly dahlias and pelargoniums, grown very excellently in soil manured 
with this article, which is simjily the inci[>ierH shoot and roots which Ifuve 
been protrue'ed by the malting or germination of the grain afterw^ards broken 
off by the drying and turning (sec Kncyc, of Cott, Arch., p. 402.), 1 here 
beg to notice that it is, a.', far as bean understand, v*e,ll worthy the attention 
of cultivators ; and, altliougli 1 have not a sufficient knowledge of its merits, 
expense, &c., to speak in detail, in all probability many of your expe- 
rienced correspondents may, and will kindly communicate tlie same through 
the medipm of your tjiagazine. — B. II. JV. June, 1842. 

[The powerful effects of malt-dust asra nianpre are noticed in our Bneye. of 
Ag., p. 335. 2d ed.] 

A simjAc and good J^fode of paeleing {he Pislons of Hand-Syringes. — I am 
doubtless not the only gardener who has many times, when using a liand- 
syringe, especially wh(^‘n much force ha/{ been requireil, liad a sharp dash 
of water on the face, or chest, or other part of the body, from its upper orifice 
vyhile refilling the cylinder, owing to the packing admitting a [>ortion of the 
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water to pass the sucker while ejecting its contents. This was so frequently 
iny case, and that also after having the syringe more than once newly packed, 
that I felt resolved on adopting, if possible, some means of preventing if. The 
first means applied after depriving the sucker of the whole •f its packing, 
was simply by replacing it with a strip of sponge, cut to fill the sp,icc allowed 
for the packing,, where it was secured by a single tie of thin copper wire, 
Tnis, upon trial, I fouij^ to answer its purpose so well that I have applied no 
other remedy, and, from its cheapness and simplicity, I think it worth record- 
ing. 1 have now used a syringe so packed daily for about five months, free 
from the unpleasantness above meytioned. — W. II. B. (Irfard, June 3. 18+2. 


Art. II. Domeslic Notices. • 

ENGLAND. 

The Exhihition at the Horticultural Sorieti/s Carden ^ on May J4th, was 
attended by upwards of 5,.j00 persons, including the queen, and 13, .082 
persons were present on June l lth ; by far the greatest number that has 
attended these exhibition* at one time. Mfc enter into no details, because 
these are given in the gardening newspapers, to which we refer once for all 
for wh .tever relates to the meetings of societies, either metrojiolitan or pro- 
vincial. In general, we intend in future to omit the publication of all matters 
of a temporary nature, or that derne their chief interest from being imme- 
diately made known, and confine ourselves to matters of solid n»(l permanent 
interest, the publication of which a week sooner or later is of no consequence. 
Of* whatever is new and of a permanent nature, in the gardening newspapers, or 
in any other gardening publication, we shall transfer the essence to the pages 
of the Gardener's Ha^azine^ sooner or later. 

The Fountains in St. James's Park, and in Kensington Gardens. — In the 
Gardener's Chronicle of .lime 18., a writer ^who signs himself Ortolano has, 
with true artistical feeling, assigned tlic reason why a fountain now bei^ 
erected in St. James’s Dark is objectionable; and we notice the subjeS^ 
because his reasons a[)[)l>* with eijual force to a fountain which has been 
recently set up in the river (as it is Called) in Kensington (iardens. The 
water and scenery in that part of Kensington Gardens w here this fountain is 
jilaced is in a style of what may be termed commonplace i^ature ; but the 
fountain, which is jilaced in the middle of the river, consists yf a series of cir- 
cular cast-iron basins, arranged on a vertical axis ^ne above another, exactly 
like an old-fashioned dumb waiter. The cast-iron axis rises abruptly from the 
w^atcr ; and the whole, wdiich may be 10 or 12 feet high, is painted white. 
Any thing less in accordance with the surrounding scenery it is difficult to 
imagine. We have often, when passing this fountain, asked ourselves whether 
it be possible th^'t Lord Lincoln, and the other Commissioners of Woods and 
Foi^s1;s, can ajiprove of it : and, if they do not approve of it, how it happens 
that such a hideous object, omndeed any object intended to be ornamental, 
could be put up without their knowledge and approbation. If fliis fountain 
had risen out of a base of rockwork it would have byen less hideous, but ^itill 
liable to the obje^-tion ftl* being altogether incongruous to the scene in which 
it is placed. A single bold jet from a mass of rock in such ^ Rcene we hold 
to be admissible, but by no means cither a jet or a drooping fountain from 
sculpture or regular architecture. J’hc most appropriate fountain which coule^ 
be introduced in this part of the water in Kcnsington<Iardens is %hat we 
suggested in our Volume for >841 (^>. 331.), viz., huge masses of rock in 
the form of a source, placed where the mock’ bridge now stands, from which 
the water might trickle down in strCiftnlcts. W e say*this kind of fountain 
would have been the most appropriate ; because, being at the upper end or 
commencement of the river, or rather lake, it would iliave indicated how it 
was supplied, while no violence would have been done to the character of the 
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scenery. Instead of exhibiting a source of this kind, and disguising the termi- 
nation of the lake by one or two islands, an attempt is made to keep up the 
character of a river by building three arches as a termination, the common- 
j)lace resource, in cases of this kind, in the infancy of the natural style of laying 
out groiin(Is, but long since rejected b^ every modern artist of cultivated taste. 
Altogether, the termination of tins piece of water is so bad in itself, and so 
ridiculous when contrasted with the real bridge within sight of it, that w(3 
think it will be instructive to exhibit its absurdity by sketches, which we 
intend sooner or later to do. The fountain at present only plays occasion- 
ally*; but, if a rocky source were substituted^ tlie supply of water might easily 
be so regulated iis to flow throughout the whole of that portion of every day 
during which the gardens are open to the public. — Com}. 

Kensington Gardens. — “ As it appears that the public have not closed with 
the project of disposing of the site of the kitchen-garden at Kensington so 
readily as was expected, I beg to offer the following remarks on this most 
objectionable plan, in the hope that, before it be too late, the present govern- 
ment may be disposed to reconsider the subject. 

“ There are two points on which the planners of this scheme deserve some 
credit ; and, as they are the only points deserving of commendation, candour 
reepires their being noticed : th(; one is, the mak.mg of a kitchen-garden at 
Windsor worthy of the place; the other, the projecting of a road to connect 
Bayswatcr and Kensington, which will be a considerable public benelit. All 
the other bearings of the subject I hold to be w'orse than bad — to be dis- 
creditable to those who drew the plan, and even more so to those who adopted 
instead of rep,udiating it, as they ought to have done. 

“ To the north and west of Kensington Palace is the ground in question, a 
strip to the north forming a paddock used by the inmates of the palace, and a 
longer strip running quite from the Kensington (late to the Bayswater lioail, 
forming, in the whole, between 30 and 40 acres. The plan is to let the whole 
front along the Bayswatcr Hoad, including, I believe, part of the paddock, for 
building sites, and running a wide road tiown the centre (d'the old gardeios, to 
divide the ground on each side into blocks of about an acre each, to be let to 
‘'I.idividuals for 99 jears; that is, this invaluable piece of ground is to be 
jobbed out in the ordinary manner practised by individuals who have a few 
acres adjoining a w atering jilacc, to make the most they can of their land. Is 
this consistent with the dignity of the crown of Englaml V Is the raising the 
beggarly sum, iv'cessary to make the garden at Windsor, to be attaineil by the 
alienating for ever (for, disguise it as they may, this is the real truth) of such 
a piece of ground V Let any one see the manner in which the promenade in 
Kensington Gardens is attended, and see the plans and extension of buildings 
op every side, and say wliether government is not called on, as a sacred duty, 
to do any thing rather than, in the manner here intended, to sacrifice even an 
acre whicli can be devoted to the public health and amusement ? There is a 
cardinal point which should be carefully attended to in the inunageinent of the 
parks. No individual should be on any pretence allowed to establish an 
interest in them. We have just seen a nuisances removed from Piccadilly, and 
the private lesidences in the Hegent’s Park are perhaps the only blots in that 
beautiful enclosure, wdiil^t the conditions cntcrcil into with the possessors arc 
a serious bar to improvement, and the pecuniary return is .^holly unw'ortliy 
notice. 

“ Having now expressed my opinion on the jdan, 1 beg to suggest a better 
•mode of laying out the ground. The road might lie carried quite along the 
west side, leaving all. the open space possible. A necessary space of private 
ground, but fenced with open pallisade, shonlil surround the palace and leave 
it isolated ; the remainder should be laid out in choice and ornamental shrub- 
bery and flower-garden in a plain way; and properly secured from injury by 
the public. The patldock 1 would leave as it is, if an equivalent cannot be 
found elsewhere ; only, instead of the brick walls, open palisades should be 
substituted, and a communication made from the n. w. corner of the Ken- 
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sington Gardens to the s.w. one. If this plan he adopted, the public will 
have a delightful addition to the garden, and the inmates of the palace have 
the satisfaction of seeing that the ground is devoted to public use and enjoy- 
ment, instead of their being annoyed by the smoke and inconvenience of pri- 
vate dwellings which arc to close it in upon the north and west. \^th respect 
to the raising the money, has parliament ever refused a grant for Windsor ? 
We think not; though^ome grants might have excited observation from their , 
enormous amount in proportion to their objects : the stables and kennels, for 
instance. If it be deemed necessary or expedient to alienate ai*y portion of 
the crown land for the purpose, jt should be done at a distance, and not so 
near the heart of London. A farm in Hampshire or Staflbrdshire is of no 
moment, if the lull value be obtained for it; whereas, if a site like this be lost, 
it can never be regained. 

** There is one more suggestion which may be made: a Vow of villa houses, 
contiguous, with a mere open space of a few feet, might be built on the extreme 
boundary facing the palace, and opening to the road, but without garden or 
ground. There is no question that this plan might answer, and would not be 
very objectionable. A dcjith of .50 ft. wouhl realise some money ? though I 
should prefer having the whole site clear, especially if there are hojies of pur- 
chasing ground to the wesW w hich I have heufd are entertained. 

“ I P^ust now conclude, earnestly calling on members of parliament, more 
especiaily those connected w ith the metropolis, to ‘ tir themselves, and prevent 
the government thus carrying out the provisions of a legacy left them by their 
predecessors.’ (IK. in GV/rd. t7/row, lor 181-2, p, .380.) 

Immense Sliadiloek — On Thursday, the 12th inst., a very fine ^haddock was 
gathered by Edward Spicey, in the hall garden at Chippenham Park, weighing 
2 11)., and measuring 18 in. in circumference, (Camh. Chron, and Journ.f May 
28th, 184-2. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Boianieal Socie/j/ of Kd'tnhitr^h is iv a prosperous state, and accounts 
of their proceedings appear from time to time ii) tlie gardenii)g newspapg^ 
which is the reason that we no longer enter into details, conceiving that these 
papers are perused by every one at tjl interested in practical botany and 
gardening. 

Of the Caledonian llorheidtural Societif we may make the same remark, and 
which is applicable also to all the Scotch provincial societies." 

The Kdmbiir^h Botanic (Harden has had bequeathed to it tke interesting aiul 
valuable herbarium of th^* late Dr. Archibalil Menzies (see p. 240.), which 
was ehieHy formed in the course of his voyages round the world with \"an- 
couver, and other circumnavigator.s. — Cond, • 


IRELAND. 

• 

Farmei'* s Gazette and Journal of Practical JTorticidture^ w'C are happy to 
observe, is commenced in Dublin, the department of rural affa^s edited by 
Edmiinil Murphy, A.R., landscape-gardener. A more eomj)etent editor could 
hardly be found cither, Wi Ireland or Englgnd, and if the pajier be properly 
supported, we feCl confident it will do much good. The paper is published 
weekly at 4<(., which very low price the proprietors bind thtlnscives cither 
to reduce, or to give more for money, by enlarging the size of the paper, as 
soon as the circulation shall have fncrcased so as to covjjr the actui^ expensT** 
of publication. The Farmer's ^Hazeit§ of .Tune 4th, now before us, contains a 
number of appropriate extracts from agricultural and horticultural publica- 
tions, and an afeount of a visit to experimental ground for trying the 
effects of Dr. Sir James Murray’s oxygenatej fertilisers, by Mr, Murphy. 
“ The experiments,” Mr. Murphy says^ “ Jiave been conducted ir. total ab- 
sence of every thing like bcieuce and*uccuracy.” — Conft, 
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Art. III. Retrospective Criticism. 

The Suhsoiber^ to Donglas^s Monument, (p. 290. to 301.) — In p. 299., for 
“ Mr. Park, Paris Street, Exeter,” read “ Mr. Chirk, Paris Street, Exeter.” 
In p. 301., for “Messrs. Law and Co.,” read “Messrs. Low and Co.” In 
p. 298., for “ Cairnmore,” read “ Cairnsmore,” and /o|- “ Win. Koss, Cardo- 
ness,” read “ Wm. Sinclair, Cardoncss for “ Adam M‘Marran, Kirbuchtrcc,” 
read “ Ailair M‘Morrine, Kirouchtree for “ Alexander M*Marran,” read 
“ Alexander M*Morrine;” for “ Ewing Glower,” read “Eben. Glover;” and 
for “Wm. Maxwell of Cardon,” read “Wm. Maxwell, younger, of Cardo- 
ness.” In p. 300., for “ Mr. Smith, in a letter from Worcester, 0/ 0.v.,” read 
“ Mr. Smith, in a letter from Worcester, 6/. 0.y. Od.” Add <8 the list, “ M. 
Saul, Esq., Lancaster, 5ir.,” and “ R. Tongue, Esq., Forton (Cottage, near Lan- 
caster, 35.” How the last two names came to be omitted in the List of Sub- 
scribers we do not know. The care of the list was committed to a clerk, 
and he is not now in the country to give any explanation. — Cond. 

1 


Art. IV. Queries and Answers. 

The Twining of PJnnU. — Might I trouble you, or some of your intelligent 
correspondents, to favour me with a scintilla of inibnnation rcs[)ecting the 
laws that reglilatc, or influence, the twining of plants. It has been assumed 
that solar attraction w'as the agency directing that mode of growth, and that 
such as were natives of the northern hemis|diere hail a tendency from east to 
west ; and if we confine our attention to the hoj), the honeysuckle, the blaiL 
bryony, See., such an assumption might remain valid : but if we take, for 
example, the Convolvulus sepium, a jdant well known' to be indigenous^ the 
above doctrine no longer holds good, as that jdant invariably twines from 
to east, in the same manner us the scarlet runner, and many others. — 
D. B, June, 1842. * 

Bndgeman, Kent, Wright, Lappidge^ ICames, Mciktc, rmtipis, the Author of 
“ Monastic Remains,'^ and ike Authors of the “ Rplslle to Lotd Lowther'^ and of 
the “ Elements of Modem Gardening." — We shall be greatly obliged to any of 
our readers who can give us any information respecting these landscape- 
gardeners, or their descendants. — Cond. 


Art. V. Obituary. 

Died, in the end of May last, at an advanced age, David Falconer, Esq., of 
Carlowric, rvL‘ar Edinburgh. This gentleman, wlfo enjoyed a moderate fortune, 
was a most zealous and successful cultivator of botany and horticulture. He 
had for many years in hiu garden at C!arlowrie fin exc^dlent collection of her- 
baceous plants, which was extremely rich in some of the genera, particularly 
/'ris, of which he had doubtless the best collection in Britain. .Various en- 
quiries by Mr. Falconer after rare species of different genera will be found in 
our earlijr Volumes, particularly Vols. IV. V. and VI., and we* hope some 
correspondent will favour us with further details respecting an individual 
so much esteemed both as a man and a botanist. — Cond. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I. Becolleciions of a Gardening Tour in the North of Lngland 
and Part ojf Scollartil, made from Jihie 22. to September 30. 184*1. 
B} the Conductor. 

{Continued from p. 

JuLY^d. — Hamilton to Allanton. Leaving the valley of the 
Clyde, we pass over a tract of land, which, forty years ago, was 
little better than a moor, but which is now varied by hedge- 
rows and plantations, and traversed by good roads. The 
plantations every where want thinning, and the fields draining; 
but the latter improvement is maUing rapid progress, and will 
doubtless end in ren^lcring this part of the country as productive 
as any tract in the We^t of Scotland. I'he walls ol* the labourers’ 
cottages are generally of stone; and those which are built by 
fcuars, such as carpenters, smiths, weavers, tailors, and others, 
Jiave the stones squared, and frequently with as, smooth a sur- 
face as those in the walls of Hamilton Palace; yet, with all this 
care of outward appearance in the building, these cottages h^ve 
scarcely ever a front garden, or any flowers or flowering shrubs 
between them and the j’oad. They have, however, generally 
placed over the entrance door, a stone, with the initials of the 
husband and wife, and ^he year in which the cottage was built 
by them, which it is always satisfactory to see, ^bfecause we 
sympathise with the/eeling of property and independence which 
we give the posseSsor credit for enjoying; and with the wish to 
participate in these feelings which' we conclude to * 1)0 felt by his 
neighbours, who, we may ^suppose, are saving money for 
similar purpose. As to the front gardens, they will be^formed 
in due time. If the genttemen throughout the country were to 
direct their gardeners to advis^j.with t[ie cottagers with respect 
to their gardens, to furnish them with if few plants and seeds to 
begin with, and to look at them two or three *1111108 a year, for a 
year or two, the taste would spread rapidly. This effect woulj 
34 Scr.— 1842. VIII. c c 
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be greatly aided by the establishment of Parochial Horticultural 
Societies. 

The Village, of Allanlon contains some cottages of an orna^ 
mental character, for which the public are indebted to the late 
Sir Henry Steuart. They are all characterised by a peculiar 
kind of broad label over the windows and dooVs, resembling the 
boards which are used as labels over the openings of the mud- 
wall cottages of Huntingdonshire. ^ Doubtless, much of the 
stonework of architecture, and particularly that of Grecian 
origin, has woodwork for its type; but we cannot quite re- 
concile ourselves to the fac-simile imitation of a plain deal board 
in a building the walls of which are built of squared stone. 
On the same principle, we should object to flag-stones cut to 
the width of deals, and laid down in imitation of a boarded 
floor or to a stone barge-board, put up to protect the ends of 
wooden purlins. In other respects, these cottages are orna- 
mental externally, and commodious within ; and they have all 
sleeping-rooms up stairs, which is by no means common in this 
part of Scotland. Some of them were built by Sir Henry 
Steuart, the greater number by feuars ; Sir Henry having 
feued the land on terms favourable to the builder, and made an 
allowance in money for the ornamental parts of the cottage, as 
well as supplied designs and working-plans, and shrubs and 
flowers for the front gardens. So good an example, we trust, 
will be followed by other proprietors. Much bf the beauty of 
cultivated country depends on the beauty of its cottages 
and their gardens; because, in every civilised country, these ^ 
must necessarily constitute the great majority of human dwell- 
ings. What can have a more miserable appearance than a 
wretched cotfage out of repair, and without a garden ? No one 
blames the cdttager for this state of things ; but the idea of 
a thoughtless or inhuman landlord, or of an unfeeling mer- 
cehiary agent, immediately occurs. What, on the contrary, 
gives a greater idea of comfort, and of an enlightened bene- 
volent landlord, than to see every cottage on his estate rearing 
its high steep roof and bold architectural chimney tops*, * in- 
dicating j^nple room and warmth within; the whole in good 
repair, and surrounded by fruit trees, in a well-stocked and 
neatly kept garden Everyone, in trav‘elling<ithro\igh a country, 
must have observed how much of its beauty depends on the 
state of its cottages and their gardens. We won Id,* therefore, 
'entreat- the possessors of landed property to consider how much 
of the beauty of the country depjinds Aipon them ; and we would 
farther beg of them to ask themselves, whether it Js not one of 
the duties entailed on fhem by the possession of landed pro- 
perty, to render it not only beneficial to their families and to all 
who live on it, but ornamental to the country. 
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Allanton Park has been done justice to by Mr. Nesfield, in 
our Volume for 1838. The gardener pointed out to us the 
different transplanted trees of which Mr. Nesfie]d«has given the 
dimensions ; and we found them, as might have beei> expected 
from the account which Sir Henry has published of the pre- 
paration of the foil, in vigorous growth. There can be no 
doubt of the success of^ the mode of transplanting adopted by 
Sir Henry Steuart; but iuis a great mistake to suppose that it 
is the best that can be adopted in every case. Notwithstanding 
the small cost which attended this mode of transplanting at 
Allanton, every where else it will be found fai^too expensive for 
general purposes. It is also very tedious ; for a large tree 
requires four or five years to prepare. In the great majority of 
cases, the best inode of transplanting large trees is toJ:ake them 
up with as many roots as possible, even though these should 
extend 10 ft. or 12/t. on every side, reduce the head in pro- 
port: an to the roots, envelope the trunk and main branches in 
hay-bands, plant in a mass of thoroughly prepared soil, and 
supply water liberally during the first summer. In all situations 
which are tolerably sheltered, this mode will be found to succeed ; 
and it is evident, that it must be far less tedious and expensive 
than the mode adopted at Allanton. In the case of exposed 
situations, there is no better mode, in our opinion, than de- 
jiriving the stem of all its branches, in the Continental manner 
d^iscribed in detail in p. 130. The decapitated tree, in this 
case, will grow very slowly at first, but its growths, like th^ti 
of a seedling plant. placed in the same situation, will accom- 
modate themselves to the exposure, and produce a vigorous 
tree there, in a shorter time than it could be produced by any 
other means ; whereas a tree with a branchy head would, in the 
first year, be blown to one side, and, the shelter of that side 
occasioning every year the largest shoofs to be produced there, 
the tree would continue one-sided for many years, if not alw'eys. 
We are quite aware of all that has been said against deca- 
pitating trees, and even cutting over the stems of thorn plants 
bifbre planting a quick hedge; but we have seen and read 
enough to satisfy us thflt the modes we have recommended are 
the best for general purposes. In gardening, as in other arts, 
science will ^ xplaiif the cause of success *or iailure, and il will 
sometimes suggest new and improved practices but no reason- 
ing on Scientific principles can set at nought practices which 
have been attended with sticcess for ages; i^nd one ot^ these, *in 
our opinion, is the Cc^Uinetital mode of transplanting large , 
trees. On extraordinary occasions, it may be desirable to pre- 
pare a tree for three or four Hars before it*s removed ; and,* in 
that case, no details can be inore complete jLhan those given in 
the Planter^ s Guide, 
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The tuste displayed in the groands at AUanton is in general 
good. One or two defects have been pointed out by Mr. Nes- 
field whfch might be remedied. It is pleasing to see evidence 
of the erflhusiastic delight which Sir Henry must have had in 
improving his place, in an extensive plantation made at his ex- 
*pense on a hill belonging to an adjoining projtrietor. Had this 
hill remained as it was, a naked moor^ it occupies so large a 
space in the views from the grounds and house at Allanton, that 
it would have been a sad blemish in a landscape the chief merit 
of which is being wooded and rich in the midst of a compara- 
tively naked and meagre country. The manner in which the 
single trees are scattered along tlic two approacli roads, both of 
considerable length, so as to form foregrounds to the distant 
scenery, without destroying breadth of effect, deserves to be 
studied by the gardener ; and not less so the manner in which 
the trees are grouped in tluf interior of the^^ark. 

The young plantations here are so tliick, that, if not tlnnned 
in a very short time, such of them as have been planted as 
screens will defeat the object, by admitting the light and a view 
of the pubKc road between their naked stems. The Turkey oak 
and the Norway maple thrive remarkably well in these planta- 
tions, and, what we were rather surprised at, we found a number 
of trees ofy^'cer hybridum; not, however, so luxuriant as they 
are in the Horticultural Society’s garden, the tree being indige- 
nous on the mountains of Naples. In the kitchen-garden grapes 
ripened annually, about the middle of April ; the price of 
coal here being only 4-5. per ton. Tile-draining is going ex- 
tensively forward in the park and farm lands, and is found to 
pay well, even when it costs 10/. or 12/. per acre. On the 
whole, w^e were much gratified with Allanton and with the kind 
and hospitable'reception given our party by Lady Seaton Steiiart, 
who well merits the compliment paid to hei by Mr, Nesfield. 

Hilton LtOckhari^ the seat of — Lockhart, Esq., M.P., brother 
to the celebrated editor of the Quai tcrl^ RexncWy is a very old place, 
celebrated in Old Mortality as tlie residence of Clav«rhouse. A 
new house, by Burns, in his peculiar combination of the old Scolrh, 
or Belgian, style and the Tudor Gothic, is just finislied. It 
stands on a prominent point of a peninsula formed by a remark- 
able turn of the Clyde ; w hich, after washing the bas^e of the bank 
on which the house stands, darts away from it across the valley, 
and, after a course of, we should suppose, above a mile, returns to 
another^ bank near the house, enclosing, as it were in a loop, a 
beautiful piece of meadow scenery, frvinged with trees on the 
banks of the river.’ We confess, how^ever, ihat our recollections of 
these features are insufficient to do them justice. The approach 
to the house is over the Clyde, on a lofty bridge of a single arch 
built by Mr. Lockhart ; and the steep banks between the river 
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and the house have been began to be laid out in terrace gardens, 
which, when completed, promise to have an admirabje effect. 
At present, nothing is finished but the house ; and ^1 the ground 
work is It a stand-still, and likely to be so for somd time, on 
account of electioneering expenses. We went over every part, 
of the house, from the cellars to the garrets, and found in it 
everything which a villa> or rather a mansion, oughtto contain, 
though on a small scale. When Milton Lockhart is finished, it 
will be a residence of great beauty and variety, from the con- 
trast of the architectural gardens at the house, yith the romantic 
windings and picturesque banks of the river, and the wooded 
hilly scenery which extends on every side. The greatest draw- 
back to ifs beauty at present is the curved line of the approach, 
which ought to be conducted in one straight line from the bridge 
to the entrance court of the house. Such a straight horizontal 
line s wanted to balTince the innunterable curved and broken 
lines which form the natural characteristic of the locality. In 
the flower garden we found a collection of sweet-williams which 
surpassed in beauty every thing of the kind that we liad before 
seen. "J'he gardener had been collecting them for s^aeral years, 

Milton Lockhart ic Lanai k. The ride from Hamilton to 
Lanark, along the banks of the Clyde, has long been celebrated 
for its beauty, and it forms a very good study h>i die landscape- 
gardener who has walks to form along the baiiKs ol a natural 
river. Here he may see the efl'ectof such bends in the walk as 
command K)ng reaches of the river, and others which merStj 
look across it; of seeing the water from an open glade, and from 
a dark thicket ; of seeing it near at liand, and at a distance ; of 
the walk being parallel to the river’s course, of going away from 
it, and approaching it ; and, in paVticular, he will fearn the fine 
effect of some of these changes, when accympaniecT by the sound 
of a w'aterfall, now* riSing and now dying away on the ear. The 
inn at Lanark is a larger house than that at Hamilton, but In 
point of comfort it is far inferior. 

July ^60 , — Cart land Crags, a remarkable chasm with rocky 
sick5, overhung with trees, and rich in wild plants, and also the 
Stonebyre Falls of the Clyde, afforded us much enjo3Hiient, but 
we cannot stop to describe them. The natural oaks on the bapks 
of the Clyde ye fonnd to be every >^here Quercus sessiliflbra. 

Lee, Sir Norman Lockhart, is a place of great aittiquity, and 
remarkable for some fine old trees. Amongst these are threg , 
larches (mentioned in the Arboretum Jiritannkum) of tl#e same 
age as those at Dunkeld, ihe lfft*gest of which is 12 ft. in circum- 
ference at 4j*ft. from the ground, and 100 fy. high; silver firs 
and spruce firs of the same age,*a*nd of liearly similar dimensions ; 
a row of magnificent old limes, which, hovveyer, from standing 
too close together, have taken the character of a gigantic hedge ; 
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Notes on Gardens at Brighton j 

an oak of extreme age (Q. sessiliflora), 46 ft. round at tlie first 
branch, and a foot or two larger at the surface of the ground ; a 
very fine beeSh, 3 ft. in diameter at 4 ft. from the ground ; very 
large sycamores and ash trees; and very curious old yew and 
holly hedges. Altogether this is a most interesting place ; but 
it has little or no artistical merit. The surface is undulated in 
the most ihviting manner for planting, but there are, unfortu- 
nately, but few trees in proportion tO the extent of surface, and 
these are by no means disposed so as to produce the best effect. 
The exterior of, the house is imposing, from a massive central 
tower ; and it stands on a terraced platform, covered with loose 
pebbles, very disagreeable to walk on, or rather wade through, 
or to drive over, but very suitable for a wet climate, as the sur- 
face sooit becomes dry after rain, and indeed may be walked on 
immediately after the heaviest shower. One thousand single 
trees judiciously distributed over this pla<ie, without any other 
expense whatever, would render it one of the finest on the banks 
of the Clyde. 

( To he^continued , ) 


Art. II. Notes on Gardens at Brighton, ShorchaiUy Worthing, and 
Lancing, By the Conductor. 

“ One advantage to a poor fnan, arising frqm cultivating a taste 
Tdr architecture and landscape scenery is, that it prevents him, 
in many' cases, from envying the residences of the rich ; not but 
that the poor man would be glad of the most tasteless place that 
could fall in his way as a pi'operty, but that the bad taste often 
displayed in places directs his thoughts in a different channel, 
and gives him a feeling of elegant superiority that wealth with- 
out taste cannot bestow. Next to the satisfaction of possessing 
any object is that of possessing a knowledge of its faults and 
beauties, or what we fancy are such.” — H. These are the 
remarks of a friend of ours, which he applies to houses and 
furniture in town (and, having little to do, he visits most hbc.ses 
in the fashionable parts of London that are to be let, or where 
the furniture is to be sold), as well as to houses and grounds in 
the country ; and we offer them as an exCtise for not noticing 
one or two of the villas on the rising grounds to the north of 
^ .Brighton. 

Thenemains of the Aniheum^ the cause of the falling of which 
is given in our Volume for J&'33, still exist; there being no 
demand at present for ground to build on in-^that part of 
Brighton. Had it succeeded, the effect exteriorly would have 
been good ; for a dome is a form uniting grandeur and beauty 
in an eminent degree. The interior effect, fiowevcr, would, we 
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think, not have answered public expectation ; because there 
conid not have been any sufficiently lengthened perspective to 
give the idea of interior grandeur. A parallelogram wbuld not 
have been so attractive externally, but would have# been far 
more interesting within, and executed at much less expense: 
witness the conservatory which connects the house with the* 
armoury at Alton 1 owers. 

7yie Swiss Gardefis at*Shgreham have been extended and im- 
proved, and they exhibit a very respectable assemblage of roses 
and showy flowe/s. We wish there had been a few more shrubs 
of different kinds, with labels exhibiting theif names. Were 
only one shrub or tree of a kind, or even two, introduced in 
these gardens, they might contain a very tolerable arboretum ; 
nor would this interfere with any of the uses or applications of 
any part of the garden. For example, there are, we should 
think, twenty or thirty plants of coy[imon willow on the banks 
of tbe water; and twice as many creepers on the walls, compris- 
ing only two or three species ; but botii willows and creepers 
might be of as many different species or varieties as there are 
plants. However, it is a most gratifying c i reams tan Qi to observe 
the improvement that has taken place in these gardens since we 
last saw them in 1838; and their proprietor deserves the highest 
credit for forming them and keeping them up, as his object has 
evidently been more the accommodation of the public than his 
owii emolument. , 

Woi thing , — Thcrfe are a number of very neat villas here, v^th 
the grounds more t;ighly kept than is to be seen in most 
})laces ; not excepting the vicinity of the metropolis. One of 
the handsomest is Tudor Cottage, which appears to have been 
formed within these two or three years. In the gardens of the 
town, close on shore, we found the red and white walerian form- 
ing conspicuous ornaments. • 

Tart'ing, — In the fig orchard, thirty-seven large trees were 
destroyed, or severely injured, by the winter of 1837-8 ; but a 
number of young trees have been since planted, and these and 
th(^ remaining old ones are covered with a more than usually 
heavy crop of fruit. M^e found the Brompton stocks here 
remarkably strong ; and a spot in the garden was pointed out 
to us, in which wdi^itevei’ kind of stock, wl^ether red, purple*, or 
white, is plaiAed, becomes variegated. 

Lancing^ the seat of James Lloyd, Esq., is* a beautifully 
situated sgnall place, with tlie gardens and pleasure-ground kept* 
in excellent order by the gard^er, Mr. Kidcf. There is a fine 
specimen of O'rnus europm'a; and a large plant of the rose 
acacia, the branches of which irre sepamtely sTipported by stakes 
in the star manner, recommended in the Arboretum Britannicum 
(vol. ii. p. 628.), so that the’ tree forms a Rirge hemispherical 
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mass, which, when covered with bloom, as it is every summer, must 
be a truly magnificent object. The grounds at Lancing would 
be wonderfully improved by thinning out two clumps, and substi- 
tuting a wire fence for a clipped hedge which surrounds a paddock 
embraced by the pleasure-ground. The effect of removing the 
hedge would be to allow the eye to penetrate* among the trees 
and shrubs^ which, in consequence of glades of turf among them, 
would exhibit an indefinite picturesqtle boundary, adding at 
once beauty, variety, and apparent extent. 

(To he continued.) 


Art: III. On the present Slate of Garden Architecture* 

By Alexander Forsyth. 

I BEG leave, through the medium of your widely circulated 
Magazine, to point out to garden builders some of the absurdities 
practised therein, and regret, for the credit of British gardening, 
that ‘‘ we gr'^rdeners ’’ are such a long and weary way behind in 
our architecture. Hothouses, all over the country, have been 
erected, and are now being built, of a splendour and magnitude 
hitherto unknown in the land ; and it is not to retard this praise- 
worthy work that I now address you, but only to caution, as a 
friend, those who are thus engaged ‘‘ to stop and think” a li:tle 
before they further go,” lest they be compelled to confess with 
sorrow and to their cost, when the work is completed for them, 
that the Luilder lost his pains.” I have long ago, in this 
Magazine, pointed out the uselessness of having a strong brick 
wall to support a lean- to-roof^d hothouse and a Ican-to-roofed 
shed, instead ^f coupling the rafters at the apex, as in cottage 
roofs, and thus making them both stand in their “ strength 
ahme and, if farther argument were deemed necessary on this 
head, 1 would invite any one to look at the extent of the apart- 
ments roofed without inner walls at the Derby railway station. 
Now the space lost at the apex of the roof of a hothouse is the 
very best in the whole house, the cream ••of the artificial climate, 
for in that particular spot the air is hot, moist, and in motion in 
a greater degree than in any other place W the whole house ; 
and instead pf using this fine climate, by having the trellis run- 
ning parallel with every inch of the roof, the strong brick wall 
steps in, and, forming an acute ang^e, requires the trellis to be 
shortened in order that the sun may shine upon tlie barren lime- 
washed wall. There are, I must allow, “some beautiful exceptions 
to this sweeping criticism, where the back wall is covered with 
peach trees, and a ([uaa rant-shaped trellis occupies the front 
floor, for in this instance the surface of trellis exceeds the sur- 
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face of glass greatly : but, in ordinary instances, how commonly 
you see a shelf of strawberry pots right up in the corner, close 
to the glass ; and the reason generally assigned for fheir ^occupy- 
ing this awkward locality is, that the light, and espex:ially the 
free air when the li^rhts are opened, may induce them to set 
their fruits, whichdong experience has proved they will not do* 
lower down. No wonder. There are no such quai;ters lower 
down ; for the arid heat <yid drenching steam, as they issue 
‘‘ entire from their source, no matter whether that be pipes 
or flues, arc sufficient to injure the extremely delicate texture of 
the anther and stigma, without which fully and' freely developed 
fruit cannot possibly come. And when fruit does set in the upper- 
shelf atmosphere, it is not the outer air that effects it (certainly 
not the exposing delicate blossoms, accustomed to the sjiade and 
shelter of the glass for twenty hours out of the twenty-four, to 
the full sun and the y inter wind foi\/i few hours in a fine day) : 
no but the moist and dry warm air, being better mixed as it 
ascends higher, forms a climate of a very different chariicter from 
that which is found below; and it is in this sweet soft air of 
artificial spring, that blossoms, unruffled by the breeze, expand 
their rosy petals and impregnate fruits. The sun heat, too, re- 
ceived through the glass in the lower part of the house, adds 
wonderfully to the temperature of the lop corner, and acts the 
more intensely, on account of the accelerated motion it acquires 
as it ascends, in* the same way that the contrary element, frost, 
is felt so severely when accompanied by a brisk air ; and thot’jh 
I may be told that strawberry plants and French- bean plants 
answer admirably on these top corner shelves, and cost little or 
nothing, since the house must be lieated and otherwise treated 
the same, w hether the shelf were .there or not, yet/ this is by no 
means a sufficient compensation for the loss of^so much vine 
trellis. 

Now, in cases where such houses arc already erected. I 
shouUl, as a matter of course, occiqiy every inch of space under 
the glass, and, therefore, must have a top shelf, like rny neigh- 
bours, and occupy it with plants for fruit or vegetables, if ne- 
cessary : but I should feel sorry to see a vine trellis shortened a 
yard to gain a row of strawberry pots in the house, ’'and there- 
fore 1 woul(^ advise any one who lias the means and the g'ood 
will to build a garden and hot-houses, to have, if possible, small 
houses entirely devoted to the production of one s{)ecies of fruit, 
as vineries for grapes, and., strawberry houses for that desirabfe 
fruit; and I can assure them^ that such, if properly managed, 
will pay the cost of exclusive culture handsomely. I speak from 
experience. Tor I have tried both a good deid, and I have seen 
both tried very extensively. 

Alton To'wers^ May 20. 1 S'f 2. 
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Art. IV. To connect a Greenhouse with a Library (^in Effect)^ at 
the sar^e Time that one End is built against that End of the Room 
that contain^ the Fireplace. By J. 11. 

We have applied windows over fireplaces here in many in- 
‘stances, and have found them very convenient J and the flues also 
had a good draught : but we have recently employed a window 
over a fireplace in a very 'peculiar way, and one that I am certain 
you would be delighted with. 

The room in which the alteration is made is Mr. Paxton’s 
office, with two vfindows in front (the longest way of the room); 
these had to be of ground glass, as the w^alk to the front door 
had to pass them. The object of the alteration was to obtain a 
general view from tlie window, without the room being over- 
looked, and also to have a view of the entrance gate ; but neither 
of these could be acomplisbed without an opening in that end of 
the room which contained the fireplace, and against which the end 
of the greenhouse was built. A window over the fireplace was 
therefore settled on ; but a difficulty presented itself, which was, 
that upon certain occasions the room must not appear to have a 
window in the end, as the greenhouse could not be overlooked ; 
however, with the assistance of a frame built in the wall, lines, 
pulleys, &c., w^e got over this, constructing the affair so that by 
pulling a seeming bell-rope, we could either have a window, 
mirror, or neither, over the fireplace at |)leasur(?. The first "^n- 
tep4:ion was to have both a mirror and whidow seen at once, 
the former over the latter; and when the mirror was drawn 
down oyer the window at any time, the space it left was to contain 
a landscape exactly similar to the actual view from the window 
when the mirfor was up. This would have been a most interesting 
piece of deception; but it was abandoned, because when the mirror 
was drawn up it was tob high to be of any use, and by having 
bo*h, it kept the window low : so we contented ourselves with a 
larger window and mirror, and to use them alternately. The 
shelf of the chimneypiece forms the window bottom^ and on this 
stands a handsome frame round the opening, which serves as^an 
architrave to the window and a frames to the mirror. Both 
window and mirror are hung in the manner of common sashes, 
and they are drawn "up into a framew6rk built in the wall by 
seeming bell-pulls hanging in the recesses on either side of 
the breastwork, and connected with ropes and pulleys. The 
‘mirror and window are each in one sheet of large plate glass, 
and are drawn down by little bits of brass inserted flush in the 
under part of the frames with an opening for the finger. When 
the mirror comes ^down it shows a frame all round ; but the 
lower frame of the window sinks into the sill, so that the glass 
is level with the marble chimney'shelf, thereby offering no in- 
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terruption to the view. The top of the opening is splayed, as 
well as the sides, and these are all filled in with mirrors. The 
floor of the room is 2 ft, above the floor of the greenhouse and 
general surface. There is a sliding shutter outside, coloured 
and trellised the same as the greenhouse walls, to prevent any 
appearance of a \^ndow when desired, and even the joints of 
this is hid by a trellis framework round the window, with a seat 
ill the lower part to perfecttihe delusion. 

I shall try to describe this end of the room in its present 
state. By the arrangement of the plants in the greenhouse, any 
one sitting at the library table in the room has*a perfect view of 
the gate and the park beyond. A stranger, on entering, pays 
no attention to the handsome oak bookcases which occupy 
the recesses on each side of the breastwork ; he has no eye to 
scan the neat but very low shell-marble chimneypiece, or the 
handsome Sylvester’^ stove within iW; he is at once bewildered 
and perplexed with the vista of plants before him, and doubts 
his having entered the proper place, for these are trebled in ad- 
mirable intricacy by the splayed mirrors round the window. 
Here he sees the splendid iihododendron altacleronse forming 
a background to the more delicate 2>ilium specidsum; there 
the tall and stately Fuclisd^ corymbifldra, with its droof)ing 
flowers, taking under its protection the inoic humble pelargo- 
niums. Besides these are the Araucaria excelsa, myrilcs, acacias, 
anfl a variety of interesting fuchsias, ike., vying with each other 
in richness of tint dud gracefulness of form ; with innumer.:ble 
others of bewitching.bcauty, that appear like enchantment, and 
remind the visitor of his bclyish dreams over the Arabian 
Nigh/s^ which are now realised. This is the eflect which, in an 
instant, as if by magic, can be destroyed, leaving a room with 
two didl windows and a mirror over the fireplace? 

Cha/sworth, Juh/ 184*2. * 


Am\ V. ATMode of Ventilating Hothouses xvithouf excluding Light. 

• ^ 13y T. Toubkon. 

As an effectual means of ventilation, and the direct admission 
of perpendicular iight ill glazed etUfices, I*beg leave to suggest 
that, in slidTng roofs, about 2 or 2A feet, at the upper end of 
the roof,* should be made to tilt on hinges back lo the parapet, 
or to ruy over the back wall by a continuation of tlje raftcTsf 
By either of these modijs th <4 lights would not lie one over the 
other, so as to intercept double the quantity of light usually ex- 
cluded by glass. •• \ * 

The other sashes being made of convenient lengths, say 5 ft., 
for sliding freely either up dr down, the tr2es and plants might 
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then receive, in their turns, the full influence of the sun, which is 
most essential for the perfecting of peaches, and also for the 
cultivation of other plants of various kinds ; and it is better thus 
to have* the means of exposure at pleasure of the trees and 
plants, than to take all the lights off at once. 

In curvilinear roofs (not having seen one properly ventilated) 
I beg leave further to suggest, that, besides admitting air under 
the roofs and from the doors, there should, for effectual ven- 
tilation, be, at about every 10 ft., two astragals, say at 4* ft. apart, of 
sufficient strength to admit of ventilators to revolve on pivots or 
rings, so as to open either inside or outside, or both, as may 
be thought eligible ; the width of the ventilators to be regulated 
as most convenient ; perhaps 2 ft., divided so as to fold, would 
be the best. — Bay^ater^ March^ 184*2. 

[Since this was in type, we have observed a similar article, by Mr. Torbron, 
in the Gardener's Gazette of July Had Mr. TDrl)ron, when lie left the 
article with us, stated that he had sent a copy to another Journal, we should 
of course not have published it ; but it is now (July 2o.) too late.] 


Art. VI. On Maiden^ or Virghi, Soil. By R. Lymburn. 

In the Number of the Magazine for February, Mr. Wighton 
had an article on the above subject, in which he takes notice of 
an article of mine that appeared last year on the same subject 
in ^jthe Gazelle, under the signature Jl., from which he ap- 
peared to differ, and to which I have only now had time to reply. 
The difference is more in the application of the term than any 
thing else. Mr. Wighton has confined the term to the surface 
of land that has long lain uncultivated, and he seems to consider 
the principal b^^nefits to arise from a crust of organic matter de- 
posited during the time die land has lain in an uncultivated state. 
I l^ve always, however, understood the term to apply to unculti- 
vated, or untouched, soil, as the name would seem to infer, 
whether from land long uncultivated at the surface or trenched 
up from below that which has been too long in cultivation ; the 
old effete soil being deposited in the bottom, and a fresh surface 
of virgin, or untouched, soil brought to the top. It is true, as 
Mr, AVighton says, that the organic matter dqipsited by the lapse 
of time in uncultivated soils is very beneficial ; it is sometimes 
also in excess, and hurtful. Were the sole benefit, however, de- 
rired from the organic matter deposited during the perio/1 of rest, 
it would be easy to remedy this defect in the too much cultivated 
soil, by the addition of manures. The addition of manure, how- 
ever, is found in practice »ot to remedy the defect ; in fact, some 
of these old worn-out soils are rather in the other state, and 
have got into a black half-peaty condition, from the quantity of 
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untlecomposeil organic substances accumulated in them. This 
was eminently the case with the piece of nursery ground under 
our care for a considerable period, some years ago,<is noticed in 
the article in the Gazette. There were four acres in thflt piece, 
of as fine alluvial soil as could be wished for ;* containing a due 
‘proportion of sand ^o entitle it to the name of light free soil, and 
yet not so much as to bp hurtful; perhaps about 50* or 60 per 
cent of sand, besides that united cliemically with j,he alumina 
and forming with it clay. It had been about forty years in culti- 
vation as nursery ground before coming under my care; and in 
the most sandy parts of the grounds had become so effete or in- 
active, or what a Scotsman would term fuzzionless, so spent and 
worn out, that no manure we put on it could I’enovate its lost 
powers. The more clayey portions had not suffered so much, 
but were very much deteriorated also. Even another field of 
nursery ground on the other side of tke river, though entitled to 
the lie. me of clayey, and not quite so long under cultivation, had 
acquired a good deal of the same effete worn-out condition. The 
more sandy portions especially, when broke and reduced into 
small pieces, had, to a certain extent, the same fault «s the other 
piece of ground. It is necessary in ground under nursery 
crops, especially where^many seedlings are raised, to keep 
the surface in a very minute state of pulverisation ; and, in the 
oldest and most worn-out piece of nursery ground, the divided 
particles of soil, in place of keeping Ln that state during the great- 
est part of the summer (as good soil generally does unless 8ic 
rains are more than u:»ually heavy and long continued), dissolved 
into powder, and assumed the State of a loose incoherent mass, 
in which neither capillary attraction nor atmospheric action had 
its proper effect ; and ended in becoming, like peal soil, a nidus 
or receptacle for mosses, the surface getting covered with a 
coating of these plarfts, which thrive only where a vigorous 
growth of other plants cannot be obtained. To remedy this, We 
w^crc in the habit every year of trenching a considerable })ortion 
in the winter. We trenched two spadings and two shovelings 
deejpJ burying about 1 ft. deep the black worn-out soil, and 
bringing to the surface* a browm hazel-coloured sajuly loam, 
which was sharp and active. The particles, though minutely 
pulverised, pijeserwefl nearly that ct)ndition during the greater 
part of the summer, especially if broken up and v'orked in dry 
weather; the soil kept in a spongy state as broken, but the mi- 
nute particles preserved theif coherence, and ^’etained tl^ moi^ 
ture, heat, atmospheric aii*, ami various substances deposited ; 
food was retained, and chemical action promoted, and the plants 
of consequence grew more vigorously. \ 

In all deep alluvial soils, /his renewal bv trenching will be 
found of immense benefit to all surface-rooteu plants, where the 
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ground has to be minutely pulverised. In very deep soils re- 
quired to be very long under cultivation, gnd where the expense 
is not so m’^ch a matter of calculation, owing to the high rent 
of the l&nd, it might be beneficial to trench to the depth of 
three spadings and shovelings, alternately with the two. Where 
the subsoil is a red ferruginous clay, or a ^old blue clay, the 
work should be done more cautiously; a little new soil only 
should be j3rought up at a time, .and a plentiful sprinkling of 
quicklime, especially to the first sort, bestowed. Even where 
the subsoil is a red ferruginous gravel, it will be of benefit to 
turn up a portion of the iron to the action of the air : the more 
soluble protoxide of iron will be converted into peroxide, and 
become less soluble and not so dangerous; and if much sulphate 
of iron exists, which is soluble, and very hurtful in excess, the 
quicklime will be beneficial in decomposing it. Too little at- 
tention has been paid in ♦heory to the mechanical condition of 
the soil. In the same field there are often very different qualities 
of soil, which suit one condition of the weather better than 
another ; and the reverse takes place in other seasons. Dif- 
ferent kinds of manure atul crops are also suitable to different 
qualities of soil. One condition of the soil and weather may 
require the surface to be left as open as possible, while rolling 
and consolidation may be more suitaole for another. Experi- 
ments in measured quantities afford a powerful and apparently 
accurate means of obtaining information; but, if the above State- 
ments are not attended to, very wrong conclusions may be ar- 
rived, at. 

The theoretical cause of the good effects following a renewal 
of the surface, by bringing up virgin soil, has been talked of as 
involved in mystery, and some unknown property in maiden 
soil has beeh sought for as the cause of its benefits ; but, if we 
take into consideration the immense effect produced by pro2)a‘ 
mechanical $tat€ of the soil, the stomach of the plant, where un- 
digested substances are fitted for absorption, we can have little 
difficulty in assuming that as the principal cause. The reason 
why maiden soil keeps more compact in the particles when di- 
vided is, the tendency which rocks have to disintegrate, and, 
when again submitted to superincumbent pressure, to begin again 
to resume the state of stone. That the first cau^e is in action, 
we may have.every day experience, by seeing the effects of mois- 
ture and heat long continued on rocks, aided by the action of 
fhe carbonic acid,, oxygen, &c., of the atmosphere. We may see 
the solid rocks cut through to an immense depth by the agtion of 
water ; and we may also see them crumbling to jjieces, not less 
effectually though more^slowly, under the ordinary operation of 
heat, air, and moisture. That this action continues after the 
pieces of rock have been brought together in a mass, and mixed 
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with organic matter in the form of soil, and that the further 
disintegration of the rock proceeds every time the soil is dug and 
pulverised, and exposed to the action of the air, \^e mfty also 
infer from observation, when we find the soil by long cultivation 
dissolving into a powdery incoherent mass.* We thus see the 
cause why long continued cultivation injures the mechanical * 
texture of tlie soil, by destroying the molecular attraction of its 
particles. When a finely* r^ed surface has been exposed to the 
weather a few weeks, by the missing of a crop, the old surface 
will not raise a new crop so vigorous, to sow it as it stands, even 
though cuffed an inch deep, as if pointed and faked anew, and 
a fresh surface brought up : a proof of the action of the air 
during that jieriod. ^ 

The cause why resting of the soil, or trenching dpwn the 
surface, has a tendency to restore its texture is, that pressure 
and consolidation have a tendency to jiinite the particles of earth 
agai». into stone. Professor Playfair long ago demonstrated 
the truth of this, when contending for the Huttonian theory 
of geology, which ascribed consolidation and immense pressure 
as the cause of the formation of rocks, by actually forming 
a piece of stone in that way. We see also in the deep con- 
solidated clays which have been long deposited, as of the Lon- 
don basin, &c., that in some places, where exposed, they have 
been found to have become consolidated into stone before the 
exj:t)sure, by the pressure of the siiperincumbent strata. This 
tendency to unite again into the form of stone, in the disin^^e- 
grated particles of tli^ rock which form the soil, causes them to 
unite more firmly together when pressed and consolidated, 
being freed from the action of the air, and pressed together 
when at rest ; the tendency to unite, though far Short of that 
which would form stone, has yet the effect of causing the par- 
ticles to adhere uniformly together, and ftot to dissolve so easily 
into a mass of loose incoherent powder, as before observed. • 

When we consider the necessity of keeping the soil in a 
proper mechanical condition, we need not wonder at the good 
effijets produced by mending this condition. The coarse grains 
of sand are necessary iff a certain proportion to keep the par- 
ticles of alumina from adhering too closely ; and, wnen the soil 
is of a rather adJiCsive clayey nature, iTnmense effects have 

* That it*yielcls alkalies by disintegration, and concerning the nature of alka- 
lies, of both of which Mr.Wightog pleads ignorance, any of the recent manuals* 
of geology 5nd chemistry, which may be had at very little expense, \^11 furnish 
information. A tithe of the laliour Hestowed by him on the subject of bees, 
to such good purpose, would give him a fund of information on these subjects ; 
which, in men filling such importaitf sUilions, from ^heir opportunities of 
observation in their every-day practice, cnablidk them to discover how pre- 
sent received theories arc inconsistent with practical results, would be of 
immense benefit. 
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been produced from rotten pieces of turf or decayed straw mixed 
with the soil, or from having chanced to get what is called a 
good tid in the working, having been pulverised dry, and, con- 
sequently, keeping more open in the pores. This is one of the 
principal benefits, also, of farm manure, and is one reason why 
we may always expect this sort of manure td be more lasting in 
its effects than any of the very concentrated* manures. The 
undecayed portions of the stable manure not only yield food 
as they decay, but, being intimately mixed with the soil, leave 
it full of pores by the void which their decay occasions ; and 
by this means admit and retain heat, so necessary in promoting 
the chemical action of the various ingredients in the soil, and 
reducing them to soluble substances fit for absorption by the 
roots. By being full of pores, the rain is admitted ; and by the 
pores being small, the water is retained by capillary attraction, 
excessive evaporation presented, and the soil ke[^t in a proper 
state as to moisture, a certain quantity of which only is needed 
to assist the decomposition and absorption of the food ; too much 
or too little, an excess on either side, being both injurious. The 
carbonic acul, ammonia, iiitric acid, and other substances con- 
tained in the air and brought down by every shower of rain, are 
also thus admitted into the soil, and also the oxygen and nitrogen 
of the air itself. 

It has been denied that this last substance, namely, the 
nitrogen of the air, is at all useful to plants, and that the whole 
oKhe nitrogen of plants is derived by the roots, not the leaves, 
from ammonia alone, or, at farthest, ammonia and nitric acid. 
This theory of the French and German chemists, however, has 
not yet been confirmed by practice. It has been stated that 
ammonia is the sole substance of any value in manure, and tables 
have been furnished by which the relative value of manures is set 
dow'ii according to the^quantity of ammonia they contain. It will 
follow, of course, that crops will exhaust ground according to the 
quantity of ammonia they extract from it. Ammonia is so 
mixed up with the other ingredients in manure, that it will take 
some time before w^e can decidedly talk as to the truth ot’ ihe 
first proposition. Manures containing much ammonia do, in- 
deed, seem most valuable, but whether altogether irom the 
amfnonia they contain, or the way it is mixed up with the other 
ingredients, is not so easily decided. To the last proposition, 
namely, that crops exhaust according to the quantity of am- 
liionla they extr^gxit from the soil, or according to the cfuantity of 
nitrogen they contain, there seem also many corroborations. 
Wheat, and other crops containing much nitrogen, are very 
scourging exhausting crops ; and a period of rest anti dressings 
of manure are needed l>efore any other crop will succeed well. 
If w^e follow oat the theory, however, and apply it to another very 
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common crop in the country, namely, beans, we find that though 
this crop extracts from the soil about double the quantity of nitro- 
gen, yet it by no means exhausts the soil so much ; it is*even by 
most farmers reckoned a fertiliser, and oat crops do better after 
beans th.^ii most other crops.* If ammonia be the sole source of 
nitrogen to plant*, and if this be wholly got from the soil, as“ 
theorists say, how does it happen that this plant, vvhich takes 
away so much nitrogen, *is j’ather an improver than exhauster of 
the sod? It would appear that the nitrogen of the air is made 
available in some way not explained yet by theory. Apart from 
theory, however, the benefits derived from keeping the soil open 
and pervious are palpable to experience; we liave seen it often 
doulde the rate of growth. It is possible to go to excess even 
here : too spongy peaty soils, containing too much organic matter, 
get acid and sour when wet; or, if drained, are so spongy that they 
will not retain the pu)per degree of ijioistn re, and in dry seasons 
les^ }K)rousness is re(]uired. In deep, alluvial, fertile, loamy 
soils, however, and in our moist climate, the more open and 
j)orous tile soil can be kept the better; and this state is best 
maintained when fields long under cultivation a^'e renovated 
periodically, by bringing up a portion ol the maiden or virgin 
subsoil. 


Alfi\ Vir. Notice of an Alarm 13vlU ^n. Garden Scraper^ and a large 
• Sgecunore. B} M. Saul. ^ 

I SUPPOSE you will Have observed in the Gardener's Chronicle of 
June 11th, p. 390., the burglary at Mr. Tongue’s house, For- 
ton Cottage f; perhaps the enclosed sketch may.be of interest 

• 

* Anotlicr part of theory is, that food i.sibcnefieial to animals chiefly 
acconliiii; to the quantity of nitro'j;en it contains. This seems to he cor- 
roborated by beans, which are excellent food for cattle ; they thrive well botli 
on the beans and straw, and cows give a far richer milk. We find, however, on 
the other liand, that some foods containing little nitrogen are \er> nourishing, 
as [wtatoes in'this country, and maize in America, on which cuttle arc said to 
geP strong, and firm in the ^xsh. 

f The following is the jiaragraph alluded to. “ We have rgeeived from a 
correspondent, an account of a burglary committed on Saturday by a party of 
four men, at Forton ^k^ttage, the seat of Mr. Tongfte, situated about six*iniles 
from Lancastei*! The robbers, who were disguised, effected their entrance by 
battering down the door with the trunk of a large tree; aftd, after seriously 
ill-treating Mr. Tongue and his servants, carried off’ all the money and otheV^ 
valuables >liey could find, The}^^ remained a consalerj^lj^' time in^he house, 
having threatened Mr. Tongue^that, il*he made any alarm, they would take his 
life; and, after regaling themselves with wine and the contents of the larder, * 
th(‘y left the Itouse about daybreak^ , An al.irin was immediately afterwartks 
raised in the neighbourhood, and information icnt to the police of this city, 
but no trace of the thieves has yet, been obtaineil.” (Gant, C/iron,, June 1 1th, 
p. 300.) 

3d Scr.^1842. VIII. 
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for the Gardeney^s Magazine, as several burglaries have of late 
been committed in this county, and in different other counties, 
causing ^reati alarm to the inhabitants where they have been 
perpetrated, and the adoption of various plans for the protection 
of property and life. 

The following plan I am inclined to think might be adopted 
at a very trifling expense, and would give an alarm to the 
neighbourhood. A slight inspection of the sketch (y^g. 38.), which 



Fig .‘iS. Section of a Ilou$e JitUd with an Alann Bell, 


is a section of a house, will make it easily understood, h repre- 
sents a bell fixed upon the top of the roof, A wire is to be fasteil^ed 
on the lower part of the tongue of the bell, and to pass over a 
small wheel to the ring 1. T^o this ring a number of wires may 
be fixed, which pass under the small wheels 2 2, uud are car- 
ried on over the wheels 3 3, down into any of the rooms of the 
house, as at 5 5, &c. ; so that if any person should hear any one 
breaking into the 'nouse, he has only to seize hold el*' the wire, 
and pull it in the same way as a room bell, which will set the 
tongue of the bell in motion by means of the spring 4, which is 
fixed under the roof-treel It is well knowui that a bell worked 
in this way will send the sound to a considerable distance ; and 
there can be no doubt that if Mr. Tongue had had it at the 
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time, the robbery would have been prevented; because, at the 
moment the thieves were commencing their entrance, a friend of 
Mr. Tongue’s was passing but a very short distance *fvotn the 
house, and, if he had been aware of the robbers, he would have 
been altle to muster a considerable strength in a few minutes 
and take some of«them. 

I have seen Mr. Tongue this morning, and havg liad some 
conversation with him regpecting the plan of my bell. He 
thinks of putting one up in one of the chimneys, as 1 have 
marked at If, with the wire passing down the flue into his bed- 
room, as he does not make use of fire in it ; aiftl 1 think it inigiit 
answer. 

He has not yet been able to make out the thieves who robbed 
his house; tliey got 13/. 10s. in cash, his watch-chain,.scais, and 
key; it so happened that the watch was gone to be cleaned. His 
loss, I suppose, will •amount to abov^ 30/. including the damage 
doue. It was a great w'onder he was not murdered, as he re- 
sisted them as long as he had strength ; but what chance has one 
man against four villains, all armed with desperate weapons? 

I have also enclosed a drawing of an improved giyt*ilen scraper. 
( //g. 3.0,) Onr ideas uve inore easily accomplished by the light ex- 



• Fig. 3U. Jit iiiiprovcdpordni Scmipcr. 

pense wt4 have to encounter in putting our expectations to the 
lest by the means of cast iron. Tiiis scrajier acts both as a brushy 
and a setaper, which is a great advantage in^ct wcatl^er. It is 
cast all in one piece, and holtow to leceive three brooms. They 
are made eiiher of birch, ling, or whalebont^ just the size that 
will press tight into the ends of the caV-iron tubes, as shown ijy 
the figure. 

As soon as the sliocs arc scrAped on the scrapers (r/), the foot is 
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moved backwards and forwards on the brush, which will soon 
perfectly clean the shoe. 

In this village churchyard there is a rather extraordinary 
plane tree .[sycamore, .^7 'cer Pseiido-Z^lutan us], of a large size 
and completely hollow, and the jackdaws build their nc^ls both 
in the main hole and in the large branches. uThey have their 
entrance into the tree through small apertures, which, I suppose, 
at some time have been branches broken off and decayed. The 
lads arc not able to get at these nests ; indeed very few persons 
are aware that this tree is hollow in the inside, as it is now in 
full leaf and of a handsome shape. I have no doubt if there 
were an opening into this tree, where the Jackdaws have their 
nests, that I and three more men might sit in it ; if you should 
think a rough drawing and description of it would be of interest 
for your Magazine, 1 would send it to you. 

Having said so much, I must leave it to your judgment, as it is 
now many years since I wrote to you, having given up all business, 
and retired into the country to spend the remainder of my days 
where my forefathers did, in the neighbourhood of (larstang. 

Gai slangs June 14. Ks42. 


Art. Vllf. On dui'niing Gatden Puis, by ItoiujiT Ejihinc.i os," 

I UEG to offer a few practical observations on a inode ol’ 
draining garden pots; and as the remarks 1 shall make are the 
resull: of extensive practice, coiij)led with veiy close obser\ation, 
they maybe relied on, as far as tliey go, anil may, I hope, prove 
of service to (at least) amateurs ; who now, I fancy, lorm by no 
means an insignificant ])ortion i»l the gardening community. 

\Vlien I was a lad, ail composts were sul)jected to a severe 
scrutiny by the riddle or sieve; all organic matters were scrupu- 
lously rejected, and the fine-looking residue tossed into the 
pot on a single ill-placed crock : the conseijucnce was, that, alter 
the first watering, the drainage became progressively more and 
more imperfect, until, finally, the mass of soil liecame, in ma;jy 
cases, a nej>t of worms. 

These facts are no\v, I am aw^arc, generally known; and the 
single crock of former days has given way to g seii^^s of crock**, 
placed with a nice hand and covered yet again, it may be, with 
.a layer of pounded crocks. "i'his is just as it should be : 
howeverj, pounding of crocks for the thickening multitudes of 
plants in modern days is no joke; am* as many of these plants 
are of a somewhat ephemeral character, in point ()f duration, 
s(><ne compromise is necessary to economise labour, without af- 
fecting, to any material degree, principles of high cidtiviilion. 

In your excellent publication, the Suburban llorliculturisl^ 
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a work, in iny humble opinion, well indeed adapted to the end 
in view, and all that the age could, by any possibility, expect, 
you have described old tan as being prejudicial lo vd^etation. 
Now this is an error: that you should fall into sliglit <jrrors oc- 
casionally, in such a work, is certainly no marvel. 

I have Used oU^tan as pot drainage lor plants for some years,' 
and find that few plants dislike it. Let me, however, speak 
guardedly: J have not usec^it (neither shall I at present) for any 
kind of plant which is to remain in a pot ior years. We have, 
neverthele‘'S, a multitude of things which are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow,” as far as the pot is concenTed, and amongst 
such I scarcely know an exception. 

Aly geneial mixture, as drainage for such things, is old tan, 
riddled (|uile clean, rough bone, and a little powdered sphagnum, 
which 1 always keep by me in a dry state, d'hese materials, 
plac 'd o\eJ* a crock 4)r crocks in th^* bottom of the pot, I have 
st'ldom known to liiil : but in the great majority of cases they 
are highly beneficial, not only as drainage, but as food for the 
})lant. It does not follow iVom this that a plant will do well 
in such materials; altogether, the mechanical textinie of soils is 
the main point, and it so happens that texture and (juality are 
almost one and the same thing. 

Lone manure is a thing far belter understood piaciicaliy in the 
country here than about the metro|)olis, it’ I may judge by wliat 
thP Loiulon pit'ss says al)oul it. , I June noticed much of its 
ifl’ects for the lasf twelve \ears, both in m\ own haiuU, * 01(1 
for miles arouiul ; ai^d 1 coiisiiler it a wonderful manure, and 
one which will, in all |)robabflity, outlive guano. However, 
the artificial manures, which, as Dr. Lintlley justly observes, 

they run to the antij'odes after,V have had the effect of lower- 
ing llie bone markil, which had previously ristii far loo Ingh 
for pockets of nariow calibre. 

T/ii' (u/tdcus, Oidion Par/’y tJunc 29. 1812 . 


A^t. IX. 77/c Iji)i(Lsc<ipg~Gar(h'uhi^ o/ F. L. voti N(7f7/ n/ Munich, 
'franskueii from the (ierman lor the “ ( ianleiier’s Ab^gazine.” 

( ( ^oulniiiCil /row )• 

W'l.# On the pil l urt'Stjnr (ironpniii nnd l^mon Frr^ and Shrubs. 

1. It ihjlius (see preccili«}i; chapter) that Nature dispays tlie* 
procebs hrwliicli she passes ojer I'ruii: one siTt'l of wot)?! to ano- 
tiier, in her in imeval forests, witiiont snflering a distinct line of 
separation to be visible. 

lint this process of nature can oifly be imitated by art*iii 
grounds where the wootls art; on a large !<Cale anti nnitetl tt)- 
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getlier. It is only then that art is capable of uniting woods 
like nature, and of adapting detached groups and single trees of 
one wood, as it trenches upon another, to elFace or conceal 
their bour.dary line. In small plantations, however, \^here the 
uniting groups are only from 50 ft. to 100 ft. in diameten*, this 
cannot well take place without giving rise io confusion in the 
main forms^ by these detached small groups, whicli would be in- 
jurious to the picturesque. 

In these cases this union and transition can only be made to 
approach nature and the picUirestjne, by the irregular advancing 
or reti'cating outrine of the groups, and their bold and deep in- 
dentations into each other. 

2. But, in this cooperation of nature in conjunction with art, 
many oll'er considerations must be had in view in j)lanting 
grounds in the natural style, \\hich are no less important to the 
landscape-gardener ; these are : 

(1.) The creation of beautiful forms, which would be admired 
by the landscape-])ainter. 

(2.) 'i'he foimation of many varied harmonising jnctiires(|ue 
transitions a’nong the difl'erent sorts of trees and shrubs, 

(3.) I'lie a}q)iicalion and effect of the tlilVerenl shades of colour 
of the leaves, and of the stems and branches of the trc‘es and shrubs'. 

^1.) Guarding against planting slou -grow ing trees behind or 
between those of a rajiid growth, or low ijt'es among tall ones, 
ivliere they perish, lea\ ing niisiglit ly gaps and inlerriiptitmsMn 
thcd)eautilul undulating Iin(‘, which, cwmi in‘ j)lanlations, should 
evej’v where be appaient. 

3. Nature expit sses liei'self oldy by chance in a picturescjiie 
form ; art, on lh(i contrary, has expressly this end in view. 
'J he great inttjiil of* nature is, in general, merely to consign lu r 
plants to those places where they will be iiouiislud anti propa- 
gated, without regard td whether the trees furd shnrbs wliicli arc 
bi’onght into contact have a j>ielirres(pre effect or not ; hence, it is 
not e\ei'y scene iir nature that can serve as a nrodel for larrdscapr'- 
paintirrg, or is worlhy of imitation. Art, on the conir arv, (urdea- 
vours to attaiir both. If this i^ acconrplished, as it is IVerjirend v 
vei’y possible to do, she eiri-it hr^ her plairtalions, at the same 
time, witli nuniei'ous excaic trees and shrubs; theii, with the 
tr iflhig aclvrintage ov<;r iiatirre befor e me rrtioNed, she st(‘ps for- 
ward and irarnes her cieatiorr a gaidtar. 

Beautiful forms are pi*odueed, however*, in the first place, 

‘ when marry li'ees or shrubs of the sanrt* family are arranged in 
large masses, and for the followit’g icpsons, IVees of the same 
family have a greater similarity to each other than trees of dif- 
ferent families: their growth, dreir fornrs, the lornr of their 
branches and leaves, and their colour are almost the sanre ; 
conse(|ueiUly, they will present -ihenrselvcs to lire eye in more 
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harmonious unison and more picturesque keeping, than in the 
opposite case. 

This harmonious union which trees and sl^rubsf of one 
family present should not, therefore, be cither too arbitrarily 
or too oTien interrupted by other sorts of trees, because these 
beautilbl, liarmonious, and ))ictures(jiie forms would, in a great* 
ineasure, be destroyed. 

For example: if, for a grc^^ip of from 30 ft. to 60 ft. in diameter, 
fiom twenty to thirty different sorts of trees were selected, and 
these planted as they chanced to come to hand w ithout regard to 
their growth or form, what landscape-painter* .would or could 
j)aint such a gallimaufry ! 

Flaming was j)erformed in this way in ancient symmetrical 
gaialens. \Miatever chance presented, w heiher a tree of a slirub, 
or of whatever species, was thrust into the hole; lienee these 
j)lai' ations had neither picturesque^ keeping, nor jiicturescjue 
value. "J'his constant change destroyetl all pretension to beauti- 
lul oullint s ; because they were continually disturbed aiul inter- 
rupted by other species of trees, fretjuently of an entirely 
opjiosite and contradictory character. From thii^ it np})ears 
necessary, that, when it is possible, large masses of trees and 
shrubs should be [ilanted with one ^orl. to tin* number of from 
100 to 600 or 1,000 jilants and more, according to the si/c of 
the grouiul * ; because these, having an ecjual growth, form arnal- 
g.ifliating and harmonious outlines, and also imitate iiatuie, which 
usually displays itself iiularge bold masses. % 

\\diat effect can be produced by a single maple, when 
siluateil solitary and alone, aj^art from its congenei among trees 
ol’ another species i A single liee so situated is as if lost iii this 
heterogeneous iiuiltilude, and will often be jiilied Sy the specta- 
tor, because it is so crowded up, ami can so impwrlectly display 
its beautil'ul form. J'his is but too well^Niiown a fact, which has 
often iiuluced me, when trees so situated were worth jireservyig, 
and because they proiluced no eflecl and wore scarcely seen, to 
have them taken up ami planted in another spot where tliey 
Illicit be more admired, or saveil from an early deaih. 

7 ). All sorts of trees^are as iliffereiit in their forms, as their 
value ill picturescpie effect is diflereut. The broad olfliise crowns 
of the majestic ihcVse of tile J>eech mid hoi nliitaim, oU ihe 

sw'cet and Iforse chestnuts, llmse of elms, limes, the common 
black and silver jioplar, with the ash, the plataiuN, the common 
and blacj^ walnut, the tall willows, ixc., have picluresijue, dislinift, • 
and expressive forms, 'Fheq’ noble head^ form piAurcstpie 
groups, which now stand out in the full blaze of light, or, covered 
• .. . • 

la small |)lcasure-f;iouiuls, of from eight to twelve aeres in size, flic 
groups may eonsist oflVoni JUU to !?qu or ;t()n trees shrubs. 

r» 4 
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with shade, retreat into solemn obscurity, producing tliose agree- 
able effects of form and appearance by chiaroscuro, which are 
as instructive to imitative art, as they are worthy of its imitation. 

7. Tlje^ie trees are, therefore, much preferable in form to the 
trembling poplar, the birch, the Italian poplar, the a^-acia, the 
negundo, the gleditschia, the celtis, the serrice tree, and the 
different sorts of pines and firs, when large groups or woods are 
to be formed witli bold outlines, because these last-named trees 
are only capable of producing them in a much less degree. 

8. For this reason, preference is to be given to trees with 
lieavy foliage rallier than to the fir trilie; and therefore more 
attention should be paid in grounds to the former than to the 
latter, for the following reasons. 

(1.) The landscape-painter, when it is left to him, chooses the 
leafy foliage, rather than the needle-leaved, li)r his picture, as 
this has not so picturesque an effect as the former. The i^inus 
yi'bies L., in particular, forms a perfectly upright stem, with a 
pointetl head, and almost hoiizonlal side branches, which only 
assume a pictureb(jue character wlien tliey have attained a great 
age, by tlie branches dei)ending. The common fir (/^inus syl- 
vestris />.) has tlie best edect for a picture of all the firs, liecause 
it is divided ijito masses, and forms an obtuse crown ; it is only 
to be regretted that it is of a dirty grey colour; we, therefore, 
see many more landscapes painted with leafy fi)liage than with 
needle-leaved foliage, because the former expresses more draw- 
ing, .and ronndness, more Uuly and vaijety in form and colour, 
than the latter. 

(2.) The fir tribe have, besides their uniform shape, a melan- 
choly appearance, and should, therefore, not be loo fre(|nently 
seen in grouials, and then chiefly where clieerfnl scenes alter- 
nate with melancholy and solemn ones. The pine tribe, 
among which the /^imis .S'tibbus is distinguished for its beauty 
and slender form, its light and airy branches, and its temler liglit 
green foliage, must tliereforc 

(8.) Find a place in grounds, because they are evergri'en ; and 
ill winter, when deciduous trees have laid aside then* gieen cos- 
tiime, they supply their ]>lace, and prolong for onr enjoyment the 
most beautiful colour in nature.^ 

* • * ' . A. 

♦ Be'^idfs these evergreens of the fir tribe, to which iaxus haccata, and the 

different sorts of juniper maybe added, there are also a great miml'er of ever- 
green trees with leafy fo' ' ’ * .• i . i‘ .• ..... 
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(4.) When tlie fir tribe, arranged in tliin groups of from 3, 7, 
11, to 13 trees*, and planted along the sides of a road, having in 
ihe back-ground, at the distance of from 30, 40, to,50 f?et from 
tlie road, a iliick deciduous wood, from which the fii*«,* so dif- 
ferent in form, will stand out, they are tii^})layed to great advan- 
tage, because, by their standing alone, w illioul being mixed with 
or unitt^il to the deciduous wootl, they form a contrast as ])ic- 
turescjue as it is agreeable.* It is therefore much better, parti- 
cularly ns regards harmony, keeping, and form, that the fir 
tribe should always have a distinct place ap|)roj>riated to them, 
and never l)e mixed with deciduous trees. 

0. l"his agreeable harmony among the forn s in plantations 
will be greatly increased if* pro}ier attention be paid to cor- 
responding outlines and effect of form. When those* sorts of 
trees which liave a spreading growtli, and huge branches atid 
crow ., an(l which hawe some resembl*mcc in form, are brought 
together, such as the oak, the elm, the hornbeam, and beech, 
S:c. ; when others, again, which grow slight and conical, such 
as the Itiiiian and balsam poplar, the birch, the fir .'tannen), 
the larch, and the willow, the bird-cherry, ^c.,*are seen in 
})ictures(|ne masses; when the waving transparent crowns, the 
acacias, the gleditschias, the service, and cel'.i^, the willows, 
the aspen, the birch, the larch, the poplar, Cxc., .iio found 
t(»gether; when, on the other hand, attention is paid at tlie same 
linft to the simirarity and form of tj^t* leaves : w hen the broad- 
leaved /datanus is linitod with the maple (.i'cer /^lataniiidcs, 
A, Psehdo-/datanus, liiul A. ilasycarpon), and these again with the 
tulip tree ( Liriodendron 'J\dipifera), <xc. ; when the wSj')anish and 
lK)rse chestnuts grow' with the oak, the common maple and the 
wliile fir (/^inus /^icea) will) the }ow' (Yaxus baccadi) ; when the 
oval and round- lea\ed sorts, the liornbeam and b(K*ch (f^u'iMniis 
/^etuhis aiul /agns •sylviiiica), the elids (C/hnus), tlie alder 
(/ietnia .rinns), the cherry, the buckthorn (/diammis Franguki), 
ixc., are in close jiroximity ; and when trees and shrubs with 
pinnated leaves arc together, such as the ash (^/ rtixinus), the wal- 
nut •(r/uglans), the acacia, the ncguiuh), the sumach (y/hiis), the 
glcTlilscliia, the service* (.Sorbus), mul the laburnum (Tytisus 
y^abiirnum), the Y^elea trifoliata, ^c. ; one would soon be con- 
vinced of the advi^mage of this mutiKul of* grouping trees •and 
shrubs, and find it far preferable to uniting the acacia with the 
horsechcslnut (-y/sculus Ilippoca^tamim}, the birch with the 
oak, the borsechestniit wiih#the aspen, the yew (Yaxus ^laccalfl) 
with the cfftalpa (Hignbn^ Ca^alpa)^ the inap!e with the willow, 
or the acacia^with the fir (/^iniis yPhies). 

♦ 111 plnntiii!; single tnu's and an nmwen nninlicr sliouUl ho taken, 

Ix'caiise that (ornis In ttiT aiul more natural groups. 
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These combinations can only produce contrasts, but no har- 
monious union ; yet they are very interesting; in f;rounds, and I 
have offen aj^pHed them on that account. I have planted acacias 
in front cf a wall of Pinus y^'bies, where they stood out to the 
greatest advantage from this dark back-ground, and formed a 
striking contrast from tlie diflerenco of their '.brm; for the same 
reason, I Jiave sometimes placed the narrow and white leaved 
willow, wiWi the large and dark leaved maple, &c. 

I do not intend to say, however, that only trees witlj broad 
truncated crowns, or tliose with conical pointed ones, should be 
placed together; or that the species with large leaves, or small 
leaves, or pinnated leaves, should always be grouped together. 
A plantation of tliis sort, from its imiformily, would be very tire- 
some to the spectator; because, when he saw an ash, he would 
immediately know that its com|)anions would be the acacia, the 
neginulo, or other pitinated -leaved trees: 'but there is no donht 
that this method of grouping is the easiest and surest to obtain 
harmony of form. From this method of uniting corresponding 
trees and shrubs proceed all the other combinations and tlevia- 
tions, whicih may be multiplied a thousand-fold, and always 
different, of which, at the end of this fragment, seveial examples 
will be given. 

As plantations in grounds should not only resemble nature, 
but should he as varied as she is, they should be made to imitate 
lier in lior freaks, in many places, by putting trei s and shiHihs 
tog’ether, without consideriitg w lietiier* they will harmonise or 
not; because in grounds, as in painting, c/^ntrasts are retjuired, 
which nature frecjucntly effects, •yet not ahsays intentionally, for 
it is not every combination that Ibrms a j)ictures(juc‘ eonirast, 
such as is retjuired by art. 

Nature alsa chiefly scatters her shrubs at random, which art, 
as we have already saiil, should imitate, but not loo frecjuently. 
The /^"iburnum Lantfina may therefore sometimes be united 
with the rose, the /^hbus odoratiis with the /agiistrum vulgare, 
the Cdrnns alba with iVpirm'a //ypericifdlia, f tisiis /aiburnmn 
with Sij)htjj,a vulgaris, *Sorbus aucuparia with /Vhnus /^il^us, 
&c. ; which, when placed in masses, only form contrasts, but no 
harmonious images. 'I'hese contrasts iiurease the imilliplicily 
of \brm.s, and comintmicatc*to the whole it higher pielures(|ue 
value, because they frequently interrupt the continual struggle 
of art to express itself in a heanliful and liarmonions form, 
\f hereby rejietition, iind consecjianlly iniil’ormily, eanuol always 
be avoided. ^ 


( be c^nftnunl.) 
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Art. X. On the Culture of natixe Orchi'decc. By A. X. 

In Vol. II. of the Gardc?icr*s Ma^azinc^ p.'SS^., I ^ave*a short 
outline the treatincnL which had suited some of th(? native 
Orcindem, which I had then under cnllivalion. With the expe- 
rience obtained in*occasionally cultivatini^ tliis interestinijj and 
singular tribe of plants suice that time, I have still fc^nd it the 
best that has come under %ny observation. Since the former 
communication, I have had under cultivation, Goodyera re- 
pens, Li^te»7/ cordala, Liparis Lcesel/V, O'phi^s fucifera, and 
(iymnadiiiia albitla. 

'i'he three first-named species w'erc potted in \ery sandy peat, 
using plenty of drainage in the bottoms of the pots. They were 
placed during summer in a cool shad(*d situation, and during 
winter were placed it* a cold-frame. The Goddyer^: has seveial 
times doweled, and al^o allowed of increase, and the other two 
flowered several seasons. Tlie O'phrys lucifera and (tymn.i- 
denia albid.i were potted in peat, loam, and sand : and were placed 
m the same -.ituations as the others, both in summer and winter. 
The 0'phr\s flowered for twc/ seasons: but 1 never ffucceetled in 
doweling the Gymnadeiiia, as it was a very small bulb when 
leceived, but was pieserved for ihuc yeai i have also at- 
tempted ’to cultivate the lare ( ’orallorrhi/a iimata, but without 
success. ^ 

In commencing the cultivation «f‘ the native Orchidem, it is 
essential to their after j)ro|(ress, that, m collecting tliem from their 
native habitat'., the Inilbs should be got up carefully, and with 
as much of the filire.s teiminaling the l)ull)s as [)o^.>ibie. This, 
inmost cases, must be done when they are in flower, as they 
au' not easily recognised at other*tlim‘s ; and, fortunately, tliev 
succeed very well when collected durin<^ the dovfering season, 
'riie whole of the soil*must be carefully removed from their bulbs 
before planting, whether they are to be potted or placcti in file 
open grvniiul. I have alwavs observed that those bulbs which 
had been pl:^ited with a ball of’ earth have soon died oil*, appa- 
rently iVom the ball becoming either too compact, or else sour, 
from being of dillucnt rngredients from the eaith in^which they 
were })lanteil. 

Were the J lorttcTillural Society To oiler one of their hi<^ier 
medals li^r collections of native (Mliidea' that h^tl been muler 
cultivation for not less than two years, say, to be competed for 
in I81t, itjs very likely iluft some of the evelleiil growers C)f 
plants around London w^mld •c-ommcnce cultivating them with 
sjiirit. 


Ih G.y Ui} innifhimy duhfy lSt‘2. 
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Art. XI. BotanicaU FloricuIhtraU and Arhoricullnral Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British (lardens and 
Plantations^ or which have been orioinated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants [whether old or n ‘tv) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve ns a ^lerpctnal Supplement 
to the Encyclopecdia of Plants f the “ IJorlns Britannicnsy'' the 
** Ilortiu Lignosnsf and the Arboretum et Fruticetum Butan- 
nicumT 

Curtis\s Botanical Magazine ; in niontlily numbers, eacli containing 
seven plates ; lU. fyd. coloured, Sa. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., Director of the Uoyal Botanic (har- 
den, Kow. 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; (>V/. coloured, [^s. plain. Editeil by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the rni\er>ity t’ollege, 
London. « 

Maund's Botanic GardeUy or Magazine tf Hardy Floxvci Plants cul- 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthl} numl)ers, eaeli eoiitainiiig 
four coloured figures in one page ; large paper, 1a. i'uL ; .small, 1 v. 
Edited by B. Maund, E^., E.L.S. 

The Botanist ; in nionthl) numbers, eaclt containing four phites, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8\o; large paper, tls.dd.; small pajier, 

Is. Gd. Conducted by B. Maund, ICscp, I'.L.S., assisleil by the 
Rev. J. 8. Ilenslow, M.A., E.L.S., S:c., JVofe.ssor of lh<tan\ in the 
University of C'ambridge. , 

Pa,vtons Magazine of Botanpy and Registn of Flowcung Plants ; 
in monthly numbers^ large 8\o; 2s, Gd, each. 

R./.vr.vcr/. i\ 'l i: 

VlCi AQUIia/r:i\. r>'(i<i 

Sklniii'rf Huok. 4 Mr. Skiiincr’s ^ A i '*1' Oti.itijn.ih I'^U 1> «n Hot m.tg 

This is, p«jrh'aj)s, liie nio-^t splendid of fultjinbiHo iviT iiilroiluvoil, :is 

the flowers are Vif a rich starlet and iireen. It is most iumi 1\ allied to A. 
canadensis, but is ver\ siijienor in m/c and heafit>. It a|>peiirs “ tt> he 
pcri’ectly hardy, Inning sur\ived the severe vinler of ls|o-l, in the optn 
ground at Woburn, ami flowert^d in gie.at beauty during the summer :md 
autumn of JH41.” (Rot. Jan.) 

16.^1. yfKEMO NK [S 

rivularu />urA. river ^ ^ pr 1] jti.au W Xortli i>f linha JSR» Si) co n«»t ri ^ 

“A hardy perennial, growing about Is in. high, and re(|uiring the santt' 
treatment us Anemone ntifoba, like which it suffers m winter more from 
moi'<urt* than from cold.’' It may ite raise<l from .seid,s; hni, as they ilo not 
flower till the second yetir, it is more ea^ll^ projtagated hy lUMihiig the root. 
(But. Reg., Eeh.) 

IViU, //FLLHUiOKUS 

oncriUli* Dt'c Kattfcrn f or 1 I mr (*rcfci- 1S*II. J). nr Hot. rtg. 1S4.’, 

Syrumythi' . // oftitiiial) T'i. In'tcr. t .7S; 

Tins i.s a species ofliellehore with purplish flowers, which is sujiposed to he 
the celebrated poison of tlie ancients. It i« donhtlcss “ har.ly, itlthoiigh at 
present, on accomii of its great rarity, it fias hecn kcjit m the greenhouse.” It 
“re(|nire.i rather a damp shady sitn.ition, with peaty soil to grow in.” (Rot. 

I teg., June.) 
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^i/nq)hfrncetc. 

Ifil.;. XEJA’' MBIUM HlVil *peci5suin var. rufleum Bot. Mag. t 3yl7. 

Tr{>pa:oldcc<i\ 

1I4S. THOl’i^roUTM • 

cilijlc /’/IX/. c-alable A -AJ or G rar O 0 Chili 1^41. s.p 1 I’axt. mag of JfoV 1** 1’ ^•’7 

“ Tubers oY !i new tropa-ohini were received hist year by several cultivators 
from ('iiili, and imagined tlie l)lue-Houered species till they blossomed in the • 
present sprint:,” vrlien tlie [il.int proved to be T. edi/le. The leaves of this 
species, which are divided into rminerous narrow glaucous segments* distinguish 
it from all the other species. “ Thg flowers (that is, the exterior of the calyx ) 
have a deep greenish hue while in bud, and, when opened, the petals are of a 
very showy and bright oranirt’ colour. It i?>, when properly grown, a handsome 

• plant ; and wiP form a fine intermediate species between T.jricolorum and bra- 
clnceiMs, coming into dow'er at nearly the same period. lf*tlie tubers be not 
duly co\(‘rcd w’itb. soil, or tlu pot in yyliich they are grown lie too small, or an 
insiinicient y of water be supplied, the plant is very apt to die off' in dry 
weather before haying opened half its flowers.” {Paxt. of Bot. July.) 

( )xnlt(ttLC, 

llli 

\\i '/.tn liair\-pct.ikKl • If lA) pr i I’ll A\rcs isl), S a ]» Ik/L mag. 

This [jpcttv species of ff \alis yvas discoyerc*! bv Mr. Tweedic in the neigh- 
bourhood of ISuenos Ayres and Monte Video. I'he leaves are glabrous, and 
tlu‘ fltnvers ari of a bright |fmk, verging on rose colour, being produced in great 
abundiUH'e in a greenhouse. {Hot, d/i/g., March.) 

'Js.'ie Mirti ,/i(i /ui , Jlut. Ma^ »;*>S. 

U///d (•/•//’, 

ll'iL.’ HOlUrV / t U ..M fiiioinona fMia /'ax/. .Vic. cf 7;,'/ Mil is }>. 1. 


1* IkiL mag. 


L(^ll7)nnds(C 

./( a'(M V ' [m;; 

hnutt-umj-fil | or 1 mr.^.ij* Y swan Hu or Ispi ( $ I p Jiut. riiag 

“ This biautiful acacia A'oinpgisatcs for the absence of le.i\es in the (juamitv 
and iicli colour of its heads of flowers.** It is a greenhouse plant, and a 
jK'i'uliarly free flow erer. {Hot. d/./g., March.) 
eiTiiG Dl'r'J'l.U.V var. iriojitcia (i//i/i//w <loHii>-Hingist B,>i. Mag 

Zl'iin ^ 

plalir.iii /,int// smooth J. t | or o so .sw.in Uivor C rfsp Hot mag 

Stfuonynh . KeiiiitMvri ^.'l.ihi'ita /)\i/ Jli'g ls>s, * 

1'his sjiecies was accidentally omitted some years since in .^le extracts I'rom 
tlu' liolanical periovlicals nuertetl m the (rani. d///g», aiul it is one of those now* 
included in the new genus Zithy//. It is a greenhouse climber, producing^it.s 
seal let blossoms in great abiuulancc. (/Ai/. J/i/g., July.) 


Ml MO'S \ fls42, .'vj, 

uruKiirnsift //d a., S •/»«• I’rugu.nv tL i | or 1 jn jl I’k. t'nigu.iy ls4l C Ip Jiot. r**g. 

“4 jveity greenhouse slirub, very nearly hardy.” The Howtrs are pink, 
and in ball-likc beails, like tlutsc of tlie sensitive plant. ” It grow.s well in a 
mixture of light loam ami leaf mould, and may be readily propajated by eut- 
tiiigs in the ii.sual iiiauneiV* {ttol. Ben., Juny.) • 


( )n(iifr<u'cu\ ^ 

llsf> ruclui/i rail Ilyins ( Hi’o p ITS y 

Stjntntyma; 1 . mtri'.oUiIi.i (<}/«/'< •i' , l./>>riU'h.i Ptcsl. Hot. M,ip .''MH. 

liODKT/^ • • * 

allu Htvn# /.im//* whm«h O U J” I ohm bia Uivor 1S41 .S vo lh*t. rog. lS4g, 9. 

This i.s a iieyv ('alifornian annual, of a still erect habit of growth, and 
ib'iisely eoviTCtP with leayes ami piuki''^* flo\\er.s, k is ijuite hardy, and 
reipiire^ no other rare than .sowing ilie seeds ii^ some place where it is iiM 
exposed to Ihe wind; because its rgots are scarcely able to keep the heavy 
stem erect, if the latter is much blowncibout. {Bot. Beg,, Feb.)^ 
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Vhlhidtlphdcctc, 

PHILADK'LPHrs 

inoMoaiia SchUct. Mexican • or 2 jn W Mexico 1S40. C co Hot rcg. 18K’, 
This plant wes ilcscribLj by Professor Schlectcndahl, in the Lifn,tffi, as beinix 
the Aciii’otl, or clitiibing aquatic of Heniaiuie/. “ This old author speaks of 
it as ail inhabitant of wet and inarsln places, creeping along the ground or 
scrambling up neighbouring trees; and he compares tl^^c plant, when m flower, 
to a musk rose.” In the Hort. Soc. it is found to be the smallest of the 
species, “ net growing more than ft. high. It is subevergreen, and rather 
tender.” It flowers in June, and is propagated b^ “ cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots.” July.) 

M//r/«\vvc } Lrjtto^prnncu . 

BABINGTO'N/.J LiniH f diaries Ttalrm^tort, Kr.ii • of St Juliii’j* ( oIlc>rc. ('anibruige, a skilful .*of ) 

[rctf. IHIJ, la 

Caniplioriiama; /.rni/A Caniplioruort | pr T su l*K*h \'assc Ki\cr isM (' up But. 

An elegant shrub, growing near the Va^se Ui\er in Western Australia, in 
swampy lend, and resembling .Vpirm^i frutex or //vperictMdes. It “grows well 
in rich brown peat and leaf mould, and flowers freelv during summer from the 
ends of its pendent branches.*’ It ma\ be pro.oagated b^ cuttings of the 
young wood “from spring to autumn.*’ (//(>/. /ug., Feb.) 

Passiflmitcca'. 

11)23. PASSIFLO'H^ fP.ivt mag, (r( Iw.t \<)l ix p U. 

Miil(llctnn<A»irt Pa\t Mr' MidilUto»'< _t Q •' H Pk Suutli \iiuru4 Is.^T < «i* 

.Sytu/uyttn . tragraiiD Iloit. 

This passion-flower differs from most other species of the genus, in its 
flow'crs liaving a delightful fnigranee. It is of a luxuriant habit of growth, 
with robust stems, handsome shimng dark green leaies, and greeuMi flowers 
dotted with pink. The ra\ is remarkably large* and showy. It reipiires a 
temperature between tliat of the greenhouse and the stove, and rather a ' lose 
atmosphere, with plenty of {)ot room for its roots. It strikes easilv l)\ cuttings. 

(Ft xL Mag. of Fat., April.) 

2103. LO.fSA pK>l \m 1 IX p 7. 

Pcntlilutl/ra Paxt. Mr Pcutlaiul s Q) or ^ (-r o nu X Pi ru 1-'P» S -I I'.ixi iiiaj.'. 

This species probably belongs to Caidphora rathe r than Lirn.\u, as it seems 
nearly allied f) C. jmnieea, formej called I.tami laieritia. The iliirerenie, 
however, is in tlie seed-pod, wludi is not either figured or described ; but 
which in (!aidphbra is twisted, and in Luttsu straight. Tin* presi nt sj)eei(‘s has 
large showy scarlet flowi rs,'tliouLdi it has a coar.se luiliit of growth. It was at 
first kept in a greenlu)n‘'e ; hut, on beinir planKal out, it is found quite hardy 
in the open air. Some [ilant.s in Mr. Henderson’s nursery being planted out 
into the open border, in Jum*, Ih4I, and “left to nature, trailed along tlu* 
ground, matted together, and eompesed a beautiful bed." (Fa.J. Mag. tf Uot., 
Feb.) ‘ 

CifiSMi/arnv. 

i.Zfr. EC nEVt: HI A 

rt'jw'a f.indl. rosy I | or i ip P Y Mcxfco H l<i I) » p Hot rcfr IStg, gj. 

Thi.s species is di.stingui.slied from V.. gibbifldra by its short eumpaet inflo- 

ccnce, and yellow flowers with rose-coloured bracts. It is a greenhouse 
plant, and “ docs best wlic*n grown in a very light house, " a.s then tlie leave.s, 
fl^Jwers, ^nd brael.s jipjuire bnllianey m tneir colours. “ It strikes readily 
either from leaves or from cuttings, and.sboii’d be grown in a light and well- 
drained soil.” (FoL Frg.f April.) 

acutitblia acute-lcavcd jf | 1 or I ap .S V Mexico JS4J. I) b 1 Hot. reg iH^j, 

This speeicfi is very handsome from Its liright .scarlet flowers ami rich ye llow' 
bracts. The leaves, which end in a .sh^rp point, are akso of a brilliant green, 
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riclily tiiigccl witli scarlet. Tlie culture is tlie same as that of the E. rosea. 
(//<)/. Rrg., Mil}'.) 

J4:2. rirjlJ l?Si?S/»T .fMhmrw Haw 

Synmf/me C ca-ruJcst t ii^ Hot. Mag. 3<*PJ. 


Pooormri’A 

gijaphalioJiij CiraA 


CompusUip, 

Cudw^itl-likc O l» IJ jl au V Sw.iJiKivcr mi 


I mo. 

S CO Bot. mag. 


An annuill with snuill head:^ of golden yellow flowers, but tli€ stems are 
long and weak, and the leaves sinaU. It appears rjiiite hardy; and, though it 
hii.s not ripeiu-d any .seeils, it has been propagated by eutting.s. It is a native 
of the JSwan Kiver.* (yy^/. Jan.) 


St!UU.l'Tl'L.\ £ J4l piiltliLU.i Sf/uofiymt Bt)t. reg H4-, IS. 

ciKi.i: vin \ Wibbcrmwtv. 


I ln.s beiii.tiful l.vbritl hiii flowers of “a deep rich bnlliiint bine,*’ and leaves 
the uppiT side of which is a bright green, while beneath they are^ of a rich 
[iiirple. It w.cs raised l)\ Mr. Snntliers, gardener to Robert Williaius, Esq., of 
Brulchead House, near Dorchester. (iViY. of But., July,) 

/a'^n/iacea*. 

J OL’.r.'I./.t i lietorui'lo Ila v.ir major ^faii.iJPui \o>. \m p b)J. 


St t/ 1 lilt a\ 

2:.s. .srM.rDH’M ‘ r., 

llruimat. Hwwt Bcntb I)i Brow if'* lAl 1 Ho Sw.'mllacr ifVl S t ]» But. r eg 

One of the prettust st\luliums }et introduced, “remarkable for the fine 
blotini which o\ iT'.preads all its parts, and for the whorls of leaves which sur- 
round its IftiwcT-stenis.” (//o/. RfL.. March.) 


/ fi/< h iir\ lAJ pr I wi ^\ Sw.tu Ilivor Is^i. s 8 pi Hot. rcg. lS4i\ 41. 
\i/nont/mr S, loitgiloliuin liic/i , .s l>i. Wmou tlort. 

This sjiecies has larger*flow efs than ain other stylidinin }et introduced.' It 
is a native ol' the countrv ne;ir the Swan River; and, in this countn, it 
reijuires a greenhouse, with a soil ofsaqdy [leat, im.ved with a verv little loam. 

“ It siiould be kept in sinull pots, and treated as a sub-aijuatic during the 
growing .season in summer, but must be kept rather dry during winter, and in 
a cool part of tlie greenhouse, where tluTe is plent\ of light \uul air. It is 
easil} inert'ased from sectls.’* (Hot. Rt^.,Ju\\.) 


Ctimpauularra'. 

(fl OSMK’lVMl \ J). Ihm Btticiiimi ( ;» mMnc%.liag , rcM'iabl.nncc of ri,>ttcr> ^ 

omU.i l.ttitfl ty\ Mt Arav, if ^ p 1^ jl \V Ntirlb i>l Imlja Is Ip Bot reg 

SyntiuyiHCi ( (HlouApifi o\ U.t lUnfh , \N .ihlcnln rgfu Uo\loi Dtt 

A ‘4 hardy pe/ennial, with .sjiindle-sbaped roots, rather preit} , nuicli slen- 
d(Tt# than 4i. lucida, but not inclined to twine like that spccii's, ami seldom 
grow ing more than I \ ft. Iiii:Ik It flourishes well in any good garden soil, and 
flowers in Jnlv.” It is projiagatcd by seeds. (//<»/. AVg., Jan.) * 

(rtStUTHiV. 

J702. (JI.OXl'N/ f r»H.5 KjMS’lus'x var. m.icrophslU ^ancp.iU /Ak**.. Bot. Mag 

The flowers arc >ery large, !uid the veins of the leaves of a pale whitish 

/ f* . If _ k . . * .1 \ 


green. (Bot, April.) 


inpH (U 'SNKua 

loiiptlblia /,»»<//.• long-lca\ts| ^ ^ pr C jti jl K (Ui.itomala IMl. 

'rids sjieeies is reniarkaldc for the ver\ j if cul% colour of tlie flowers, wh'^^'h 


riS4C, -wr.’ 
C s.p.l BoL rt*g. 
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HirH.'E,' A Li ndl. Snow-wout. { »now ; in alluiiion to lU «)>otkNis Bowcri*.) 

ubloiiga LiHiiL oblong ^ lAJ ur | «.d NV (iuaU’malu 1841. C V.l Dot. rcg. 1S43» 8. 

A beautiful little plant, resembling in habit some of the stemlcss gcsncras, 
and remhrkablp as being,one of the few instances known of a pure white flower 
in this ^rjler. It requires a heat between that of the greenhouse and the 
stove, and “ it flowers in autumn and winter, after which the die oft‘, 

and the plant remains in a dormant state ttll the follow'ing season.” Of course, 
while the plant is in this state of rest, it should be ktf|»t warm and dry till the 
young stents make their appearance, when it should be repotted, and abun- 
dantly supplied with water. “ It forms a great number of curious imbricated 
scaly buds, both on the surface and uniler ground, b) w'hich means it may 
easily l)e multiplied. It aKo strikes reailily by cuttings. Any rich light soil 
will do for its cultivation.” (Dot, Jan.) 

ACHIMK'NFs • sev }> 17'> ) [isej, I'> 

ikr. Jong-flirntTCi’ ''•r 1 an d \ (iu.iteinali ISU. (' rl lb»t rcg. 

A ver\ beautilul plant, with large vit»let-eolourcd flowers. It re(|iiires a 
warm greanhouse, it which it will Hower from August to December, its culture 
being exactly the same as that of the preceding specie's. Itoiu its great hi'auty, 
and the length of time it continne> in Hower, “ this Achimeues longitlora is an 
invaluable gift b\ the i Horticintuiar, Societ\ to e\er\ one who has ''a warm 
greenhouse.” (Jioi. April.) 

fM-. ’1 

jK'dunrulata Tfe'w/// long-»t tlkcil ^ CTj or . SY (tiMlrin.il-i ls4<» C r.l IJol rcg 

This jilaiit is more like a oesuera than .in achimeues, though it has ** the 
thin s<.>ft foliage” of the iuttor genus, a«. well as the “ eu[)-sha[K‘d disk and 
distinct anthers” which form its generic distinction. The culture is the same 
as that of the preceding sjiecies. {Iht. A^g., June.) 


act‘<i , 

13J!y. ./?HOJ)OI)t7.M>l{()S J 1/. ; //o/ , 

Sjiithi/ aureum .4iif>, of Hot vol jx (• S'l 

Thjs splendid hshrid was raised by Mr. Stnith of Norhiton, from a 

seedling of his own fertilised by tlic .}ellow Chmese a/alea. Mua. of 

JRot.y May.) 

AH('T(>STA'I*HVLO< ^ [mag 7'^ '7 

ptingcns Hjufi cl Ktmth |Wiiutc<l 44 j J pr 1 f IW [Mcmch ISia (’ s.l j» lUii 

The leaves of* this species are siiiall and more acute than in general, and it 
has no hairs on the leave ‘* 'or stems, d'he Hower*? liava* no particular iieautv. 
Tl\,c species is a native of Mexico, wliieli has lutlurto bi'cn kept m a green- 
house, but which will probablv prove hardy. {Rot. AA/g., beb.) 

iMi, rr.rTHKA 

yuerti folia Linrf/ Oak*ka\cd 1 or 10 mi \V Mexico lSk> I; ip Hot. rcg. ISli, i,' J. 

** A handsome evergreen greenhouse shrub, wdth deliciously fragrant He', vers, 
inhabiting the rieighliourhood of Jala|>a in .Mexico.” This .speeie.s was su[)- 
posed b) Prhfessor Scblectemlald to be the C. tenuifblia of Swartz, but Dr. 
Lindley considers it to Lhj quite different. (Rot, Rr^, April.) 

, Jasmhu'ev, 

r>. JA.sMrsuM 

caudiitum ff a//, long-tailcd J; □ or 10 an \V^ Syllift ISIS. C r.ni Hot. rcg 

A haitisoine elimking .species, with large clusters of .snowr wliite flowers, 
which, however, are not fragrant. Tlu* leave.’^ are of a deep green, and they 
are drawn out into long slender pidiit.s, whence the name. ** It requires the 
temperature of a cool stove,” ami a urlxtiire of loam, leaf-mouhl, arul rotten 
dung, or any rich free soil. It is propngatGd by cuttings struck in sand, w ith 
bottom heat. (Rot, Ayg., May.) 
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i^onvohulaccie, 

Loxarw. (In honour of Don Franrisco Xavier Mina^ a Mexican minitter.) 

\MU La lbto< et Lex. loi>id O or (i »u R.Y Mexico 1841. S co reg. 1842, ». 

This cunous plant, when out of flower, exactly Vesembles^aii Ipomoe'a or 
Convdlvuiu^; though the flowers, taken separately, have not the* slightest 
resemblance to those of another genus of the order. They are racemose, 
“erect, and arranged aknost in the scorpioid manner of a borage;” while, taken ' 
separately, the flowers resemble ihosc of some kinds of heath, except in their 
colour, which is at first rich crimson or scarlet, changing to ’orange, and 
afterwards to pale yellow, as thc^ flowers expand. The whole plant is ex- 
tremely beautihil ;,and it is said to be cultivated by the Mexicans for the 
pur})osc8 of decoration. (Bat, Beg., April.) 

Jiaragvuee. 

455. n’NOGrX)'.S,srM [Hot. rep. 184*2, 14. 

<jnclm»ol(le* Lindi Anchui.-uhk(‘ ^ A 1 T* B Caxhmcre or ThitJot 1840. S co 

In general appearance this plant resembles an //nchiisa, but its fruit is 
that of a t’ynoglossmn. It i.s “ a hardy perennial, grow ing well in >ich garden 
.soil, and flowering freely in July and August. It is easily increased from seeds 
sown in the ordinary wny^ but the plants will not flower before the second 
season. (But. keg., March.) 


r»ni .s'OLA'Nl’M 4^47 BalhlitM v»r. btpiuiiita //uf Mag. .iVi'A 


4R.' Bl{lJ(tM-\'NS/.4 ofbol vol. vx p. 3. 

Honbuudx //or/, many- flow ored C3 I yo. jl () .South America. •UvX i' 1.^ p Paxt 

This ver} showy species “ i.s a small evergreen shrub, seemingly ranging from 
1 ft. to *2 ft. higli, branching freeh, IniMiig \erv handsome foliage, and bearing 
a profusiou of deep orange-colourcil hlosMims,” which arc pioduccd on a long 
raceme, and continue opening in sik cession for scmtuI weeks. It i> a stove 
plaii^ and should Ix^grown in a compost of rich loam and heath mould. It is 
increased h\ cuttings, which must be stru<gk in sand, wuh bottom heat; but 
which, like the plant irtclf, are of ver> .^low growth. {Faxt. Mng. of JSot.y 
»vb.> 

St raph idar'mccc . 

Ilf ... .Ifl'MVI.rS .'Kr/'zfi rhficu»>ar. AIaclaini«««jr Bot >!»«• dlM4. 

Tliis^anet) or h>l)rul was raised by Mr. Maclain, florist, Harold’s Cross, 
near Dublin, and it diflers from the other splendid hybrids and varieties raisetl 
from jl/. roscus in having a ring of \er> dark crimson round tlie throat. (Bof, 
A%., l\b.) ‘ 

178‘i DIGITA'M.S hllca var But. Mag. * 


1797. ( OI.U'MNK.I T'o! ix p.31. 

.Vhicdi'iiwrt P.'ixt .Vhirtlr’* C O m or J •u O Mexico 1S4<> r sp Paxt nag ofbot. 

T^fs plant, “in its natural habitat, is said to grow on old trees,’’ and its 
stems are pendent or trailing, it should be grow n, like some of the Orchiiihcca?. 
in a basket or pot hung from the roof; or, if in u‘ pot, it should iiave “plenty 
of room for its roots, a niotieralely nourishing soil, ami a hurrcl-shaped tjellis 
to sustain its br^pchcs.V \ F<txt. of Bet,, Marcn.) 


C5. CAl.CEOtVRlA StundUbM Paxt Ma#t of Bot. vol ix p To- , 

IhiH is |i very Imiulsome hybrid calceolaria, raised by Mr. John Standish, 
nurseryman* of bugshot, Surrey. i»Paxt. x\fag,oJ Bot , May.) 

• Verb^ttadYV, 


1752. CLERODK'NDRON 

i|>ltoden« G. Dot0 •plondlil (L O “r 


r7 , Pxxt. Hum. ofbot. vol IxT 
10 in S Sierra Leon^ IS39. C ».p Bot, reg. ]84g. 


The flowers of this splendiil stove climber aie of os brilliant a scarlet lb 
those of Tcrbena Mrlindrci, and thoy arc produced in^rcat abundan#e. The 
3d 8cr. — 184l>. VIII. • KE 
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leaves are of a deep rich green. It requires great heat and moisture while in 
a growing state, and a season of rest after flowering. The root should be 
shaded fpm the sun, or the plant will be above 3ft. high. {Bot, Reg,, Feb.; 
and Part. Ma^, of Bot,,^J\ine*) 

' ’ ^ Primulacew. 

iYSIMA'CHIA ^ [Hot. reg. 1842, f*. 

4S7 lobeliaMtrf LIndl. Lobclia-likc A P** 1 jl.au. • W North of India 1840. D co 

A pretty little perennial suitable for rockwork, whiclb will grow freely in any 

f ood garden soil, and which is increased by seeds or division of the root. 
Bot. Reg., Jan.) t 

Lnarfnctf*. 

1226. LAU'RUS 28958 bullita Bnrch. 

Synonytnc : Oreou^a^pu.nb Sees yon Etenhcck (Mountain Laurel) bull&ta Hot. A/n/f. 

ConiftriT. 

9693. THU JA fihfdrmii Lodd., Bot. Reg. 1842, 20. (Sec Uort Brii p. 077.) 

Dr. Lindley is decidedly of opinion that this plant is distinct from the 7'. 
pendula of Lambert. (Bot, Reg,, April.) 

Orvhidacca. 

TRICHO'SMA IJndl. IUi» ORciits ' (TAnx, hair, ami kojtmos, ornament) 

iukvii Lmd/ iweet E] pr 1 *u WY Indict IMO. D p.r.w Bot. reg. 1842, 21 

S^nonyrne : Cwh'.gjrne roronUna B H M 1S41, 17«. 

This plant Dr. Lindley at firNt sup{)oscd to be a (’a'b'igync, and as such he 
publi-shed it in the Miscellany qf the Bot. Reg. for 1H41 ; but he now finds it 
to be a distinct genus. It was found growing upon tree.s in the (!hirra district 
of the Khoseea hills, and re(iuirc.s the usual treatment of East India epi|)h>tes. 
(Bot. Reg., April.) 

2.'J40. ONXFDIUM 

22681 piibea rar. SaveMcni Bot. Mag. .liKJfK ' 

^hacel&tum /.imtf. ioorched i? El or 2 Y Br Mexico lH4n 1> p.r w Bot. reg 1842, 30 

One of the numerous species of Oncfdium nearly allied to O. rcflfxum. 
(Bot. Reg., May.) 

longifdiiiun Z,rnd4 long-leavetl i« E or 3 Y.B Mexico 1841. D prw Bot reg. 1842, 4. 
“ Under the name of Oncidium Cehollata many \ery different sptries exist 
in our garden.s, among which the finc4 is that nt>w figured, which, although it 
has the foliage of that species, is really ver>- different, forming dense panicles, 

3 ft. long, of \^ry large and showy, \ellow and !>rown flowers. Its leaves arc 
often 3 ft. long, and hang dow n or spread upon the ground, insti^ad of standing 
stiff and erect*'" (Bot, Reg., Jan.) 

255.3. CATTLE Y/f T 1842 I 

.jranuldsa Ltndi. graDulBr./ipprd /! E «r 1 W.O (iuafcmala 1841 1) p.r w hot reg! 

This singular species has olive-green .sepals and petals, sjioited with lirown ; 
but the lip is white, stained in the middle with orange s|>otted with crimson. 
“The high temperature and excc.shive moi.sture which suit s8 well the .Indian 
dendrobiums are most injurious to this cattlcya. A night temperature .65® 
in winter and 00^' in summer is quite high enough for it ; and, by phinting it in 
well drained’ turfy peat, and keeping it rather dry when not growing, it will be 
fouvd one of the easiest /o manage. (Rot, Reg., Jarv.) 

OTOCHELU.S Lindt. ( Owi, dint, «n ear, and ekrilus. n lip ; little car-like apiiendagit at bate of lio ) 

fQaca bfowniih ^ E cu W.B Nepal IHW. 1) prr B«»i. mag. 3951. 

of the 

2530. CATA.SETJ’UM. i , 

‘ abrOptum //oo4f. h\unUipprd E cu I «.V Braill 1841. D p.r w Bot. mag. 3929. 

Nearly allied to C.iluciduni. (Bot. ^ag., March.) ’ 

’ WaiU^rtHook. Mr. Wallci’i E cu 1 O llondurai 1840. O p,r.p Bot. mag. 3!»7. 

This is a very curiows species, from thb anther case, which, instead of being 


“ A very singular but by no means showy, epiphyte, an inhabitant 
bunks of trees in Ne^)al.” (Bot, Mag., Jan.) ^ 
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carried out into a very long point or beak, is singularly short and flattened. 
iJBot. Mag,, April.) » 6 J 

3534. CIRRHOPFTTALUM • 

Medaiwr LlndL Mcduw’i head ^ EJ cii | Yth SmcApofe 1840. D* p.r.w Bot. reg. 1843^ 

^ A^vcry 8i?jgiilur.|)hint, which requires a stove and moist heat. XBot. Beg., 
3537. MAXILLA'RIA • 

crufnU liHdl. bloody ^ El or 1 V.C fiujitcm*la 1841. D p,r.w Bot. re*. 1848. 13. 
Sjfnont/mr : M. Sklnneri ilort. • • 

A very show} sneeies, very nearly allied to ]M. aromatica, and which is 
often called M. Slynneri in gardens, though it is not the plant so called by 
Mr. Bateman, (Bof, Btg , March.) 

2580 . ( YPRlPK'nrUM *• 

barbtUun) beardi^l ^ EJ or i *u Va Mount Opliir JS40. D $ I Bot. reg 1842, 17. 

A very furious nnd heiuitiful species ; ‘‘the purple hairy sinning W'arts which 
border the upper edge of its petals distinguish it immediately from C. venustum 
and C. purpiircum, which are most like it.'* (Bot. Beg., March.) • 


2551. KPIDF.'KDRrM [Bot reg. 1842,25 

{ inual I nu III / <».(//. ciriiuilMltrolourtnl ^ ED or# 1 iny C Pernambuco 1841. D prw 

A Splendid species, which requires the usual treatment of the genus. (Boi, 
Br-., Ma}.) 

[>oL ix p ifJ' 

Iiho'nlcpum Limt/ purple i? (23 or J «u P Ro ( uba 1S4») I) p r.\k Paxt mag ofboe 

A vers beautiful plant, with large racemes of purple and» rose-coloured 
flowers. ( Ptul. Mag. uj Bot., June.) 

[1842 42. 

raiilferum /.iltd/. frog-ticanng i? CZ3 fu J .. H M«'\ co 1^41 1) p r.w Bot. reg. 

This species resembles K. nutans, hut is huiulsonier, “ in con.'^equence of the 
rich nurplisli-hrown spots with which the sepals and petals are profusely 
decorated.'* (Bot. M’g., July.) 


“ViD, K'RIA 
polyura 

A very graceful species, *“ producing from the sides of long leaf) stems a 
profusion of delicate tails of flowers. *cuch nearl) (>in. long.” The flowers 
resemble those of E. floribunila. (Bot. Hcg., June.) 

(■(F. I.IA * * [reg. lH4'i 36. 

i{.«ui>raiui Mndt A/r. Bauor** /f (23 pr | f W Wen I ridiei and Mexico ... D p r.r But 

The flowers of thi.s plaql, though “white and yiconspicuous," are remark- 
ubU‘ for their fragrance. It re(|uires u cool stove, where “ it grows fast, and is 
inisily multiplied.^’ (/in/. 7frg,, June.) • 


Aitrs’iirvA 

d^DM y $ndl 


Acnw/lotvrrcit B 1 8lnc*i[H>re 1842. 1> p.rw Rot. reg. 1842,38. 

A wry fine fentis of orchideous plants, which, in structure, are “near 
Phaiik, from w hich they difler in the want of a spur to the lip, and in the 
column not being at all extentU‘d at the bast* into a foot.” (Bot. Beg., Juh.) 


i?tZD 


[Paxt. mag of bot rol 


oL’x p.4P. 
11 Y Brazil IH4I 11 p.r.w 


110rLI.F'T/.4 (iuH*n. ISO.) 

Brocktebur»Udmf ^ung. •S/r. Rrocklcburst 

A very showy spccic.s, approaching very near to Maxilluria Warredwtr, and » 
requiring similar treatment. (Popf. ^1/ April.) * 


Sritatuhie 

• • 

0 ASTROClirLI^S IIW/. ( Oaster. alKlomcn, and rhriiot. a Up ; larger Up of corolla inflated.) 

pulchcrrlma HWf* prrttictt % CD I •‘V ^ Indiea* 1841. D co Bot. mag. 3930. 

A «howy stove [dant. with very lianJsome and graceful blossoms. (BoP. 
Mag., Marcli.) • ^ 


E ^ 2 
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l/idete. 


142. jTRIS 

bioolor ^lor/. two-coloured^ tf A or 1 my Y.P O co P«xt nuig, of bot voL »x. 

A very , beautiful plant, the flowers of which, however, last only a day. 
{Paxt. Mag. of Gard.y March.) , 

. HYDROT.I'NIA Lindi. WATPX-BiND. (Huddr. water, and taima. a band ; mark on petali.) 

meldagna spotted Jf tAJ or 1 my Va Mexico C) *.p Boi. reg 1842,39, 

A very curious plant, which looks like “ the flower of a Fritillaria on the 
stem of a Tigridia.^* (Pol. Peg., July.) ^ 

Amaru/ittXcdt. 

975. HABRA^NTHUS [and Paxt mag. of tiot, vol. ix. 

prate nsis //rr5. meadow {253 or 1 my SY South Chill 1 h 40, O 1 Bot. rcg. 1^42, 35 ; 

A very handsoive stove species of Hahninthus, witli rich scarlet flo\ve’*s. 
(Bot. Reg., June; Paxt. Mag. of Bot., July.) 

l^iluuriF. 

3053. ORyiTHCPGALCM [i»- 

divaricatiim Lindt, spreaduig tf A |»r 2 jl an W California 1>*4I. O co Bot reg 1H42, 

A very elegant species, \^ilh long drooping panicles of white flowers. (Bot, 
Beg., May.) 


Art. XII. Oil cidtivaling the Grape in a Greenhouse, By S. O. 

I WAS higlily pleased with the article on the vine by N. M. T., 
in the April Number^ of the GaidenePs Magazine: the first 
paragraph, in particular, contains truths which cannof be dis- 
puted. I think, if gardeners would give the details of their 
practice in forcing, and the results, whether satisfactory onnot, 
instead of writing long articles on w’hat they please to call the 
best, methods, and what ought to he done to protluce good 
crops of fruit, their conimunic;itions would be of much greater 
value. As 1 have met with extraordinary Success in cultivating 
the grape, ip a grcenliouse whicli is devoted to plants, during the 
winter, for nearly twenty years, the details of my jiructice may 
not l>e unacceptable tQ .some of your readers. 

This being my first communication to any of tlie gardening 
periodicals, after having followed my profession iifiwards of two 
score years, will, I hope, .screen me from the imputation of 
writing for other purposes than for the information of a .large 
class of gardeners. « 

Twenty^years ago I arrived at my present situation ; I found 
th^ vines in a very ^'eak state, and with only a few grapes near 
the top of the house. The soil in which ifn^y weP2 growing was 
black and of a very friable texture. The border next the house 
was 5 ft. wide, then came a gravel w'alk 6 ft. wide, and on the 
other ride was the lawn. By tBe weakness of J.\le vines, I 
fancied they wanted renovating ill the* root. On examination the 
following spring, J found some of the roots dead, but others had 
passed through the w^lk ; I therefore opened a trench on the 
grass, the length ^of the house,. 2 ft. deep and 10' ft. wide, 
which I filled up with equal pakts of fresh loam and old mortar 
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rubbish ; I then pruned tlie vines to one half of their length, 
and during the summer I preserved every shoot I could get near 
the bottom, sloping them according to t^^eir strength.® In the 
autumn I made fires to assist the ripening of the wood* The 
following season I had a fair crop of very fine fruit, and excel-/ 
lent young wood from the lower to the upper part of the house.* 

I shall now give the details of iny general mode of manage- 
ment. My mode of pruning differs, in some degree, from that of 
modern practitioners. In old wood, I frequently leave spurs 
with five or si?c buds, and sometimes more. I do not cut to any 
prescribed distance from the main sten), but to^ a good plump 
bud ; when they break, the weak and superfluous ones are 
rubbed off. I, liowcver, carefully preserve any young shoots, 
if well placed at the lower part of the vines, whether weak 
or not; this I do to furnish me with good slioots the follow- 
ing season, which I. lay in at full length, and am thus enabled 
to teke out a few of the ohl branches every year, so that I never 
have any more than four or five years old. At the time 
the vines begin to break, 1 make a gentle fire in the flue, 
'and commence svriiming : I continue to ilo so several times 
every fine day until tlie virn s are in bloom; I then discontinue 
it, but keep the floor of the house constantly wet. Wlien the 
fruit is^set, I give the vines one good \\ ashing to cleanse them 
from the dead blossoms; after this, I never wet them over 
he«d, but keep the atmosphere of I lie house very moist, by 
throwing down large cjuantities of 'water every clear warm day, 
until the berries begin to change colour, when I discontinue it.^ 

I also syringe the ‘plants ovty* head every afternoon during 
warm weather, ant! close about three o’clock. At the time the 
vines arc in bloom, I give very little air and mgre fire heat. 
At no period of' the swelling of the fruit do I give air at the 
lower part of the hquse, but the upper ^^art I open early, to let 
out the stagnant air, which I believe to be very essential. I 
sto[) the shoots at two joints above the fruit, and never allow 
more than two bunches to remain on eacli shoot, rarely more 
thau one. §1 commence thinning as soon as the fruit is set: 
in%loing this the greatj^st care is necessary. I am very careful 
not to handle the bunches, or rub them w ith my head ; I first 
cut the berries fronj iho centre of tlie buiyrh, and afterward? so 
many from tlie otitside ns to forin a handsome one ; I do this 
at two oi* three several times, as 1 find excessi>je thinning at * 
once <loes mischief. Th# grapes I cultivate are the Black Ham-^ 
burgh, Bli^ck Frontignan, and Wliite SweeW^vnler ; atml I vTdl 
venture 10 affirm few cuhivat<frs have met with the invariable 4 
success I 4mve, both for cyiantity and qi^ality of the fruit. 
Many gentlemen and gardeners of experience have dcclni'^d 
they never before saw tlie like;. ^ 

ifE 3 
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Before I close this communication, I should mention that the 
plants beneath the vines are liable to be very much drawn in 
the spring; therefor^, if it is convenient, they should be re- 
moved jto a* cold-pit, there to remain until the weather will 
.permit their being placed in their summer quarters. ' 

' Middlesex^ June, 1842. #. 


Art. XIII. On the Causes of the Rust on Grapes. By X. 

Having this season witnessed the rust on grapes more than I 
ever did before,"' perhaps a few remarks thereon may not be 
without their use. Much has been said on the subject, but I 
cannot convince myself that either the accidental touching of the 
berries w’lth the hair, or with perspiring hands in thinning, has 
so much to do with it as is generally supposed. 

A neighbour of mine Having two graperies has nearly the 
whole of a good crop of fruit more or less affected with rust, the 
cause of which, in my opinion, is his over-partiality to moisture ; 
the atmosphere being consttintly saturated. It is generally un-* 
derstood that a moist heat, at certain stages of the growth of the 
vine, and at particular times of the day, is highly l)eneficial. My 
own practice is, on no account to use the syringe after the 
bloom has begun to expand, and ever after that has taken place 
to take care that the temperature is not much raised by sun boat 
intj?e morning previously to giving air, as in ^my opinion the rust 
in a great measure owes its origin to the action of the sun upon 
the moisture which has been condensed on* the fruit. 

Another reason, 1 think, may also be assigned. Most gar- 
deners are aware that, in thinning the berries (and more parti- 
cularly if they are large), the fluid contained in the stalk of the 
berries causes* a chemical action on the scissors, the result of 
which is a black moisture on their jx)ints; ‘and if this moisture 
is riot frequently rubbed ofli it accumulates all over the blades ; 
and I make no doubt that scissors in this state touching any of 
the berries will cause them to rust. In examining tfce bund) so 
affected, it is frequently found that berries which the hair covld 
not come in contact with are as badly rusted as those which are 
more exposed. I, of course, do not approve of touching them 
with the hands or hair, but I cannot but belie^^e thgit rust is the 
result of one both of the above-mentioned causes. , 

Hertfordshire, June 7. 1842. a 


Art. XIV, On the Instinct of Bees. By J. Wigiiton. 

The instinct of bees, lil^e that of^ some other insects, is great, 
but in some cases ^this seems to be exaggerated. Huber, for 
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instance, speaking of the way they defend the entrances to 
their hive, says: The works which the bees had established 
were of various formations ; some resembled the bastions of 
our citadel’s gateway, marked by walls in front,* opening on 
the facev)f those of the second row, while \hey did not cor- 
respond with the apertures of the first row ; in a third, a series* 
of intersecting arcades permitted free egress to the bees, which 
prevented the entrance <5f their enemies.” He furtheV observes, 
that a period arrives when these galleries are no longer of use 
to the bees. fAt the time that their harvest is abundant, their 
hive excessively populous, they demolish the* gateways which 
had been erected in the hour of danger.” 

Although this comes from one who is sometimes styled the 
prince of bee-keepers, and may seem very plausible, I have 
little hesitation in saying it is founded on false premises. I con- 
sider that the barricjjding referred to is not erected by the bees 
with any view of defence ; in truth, they do not erect it at all, but 
it is merely raised by a bit of their combs, or some of the 
materials used in their formation, dropping close to their door- 
way : the passages cut through by the bees makes it to differ in 
appearance from that which happens to fall on othA* parts of the 
floor. 

Bees^ certainly possess great instinct and courage in defending 
the entrance to their hive, but I never knew an instance of their 
trying to reduce it ; on the contrary, for example, w hen their en- 
trance has been redpeed with a view^of keeping out intruders, spe- 
cially wasps, the inmates often endeavour to enlarge it ; in doing 
so ihey use great for^e, more than one nnght be led to think they 
}X)ssessed. It may be worthy of remark, that, though much has 
been said on the industry of the honey-bee, its industry falls 
short when compared w ith that oT the wasp. The latter, from 
the time it begins its nest alone, toils from moi^iing till late in 
the evening. As the progeny come forth, they do the samfe also; 
nay, during the latter part of summer they work night and day, 
and the egress and ingress to and from their nest at times surpass 
thq^e of a colony of bees whose numbers are infinitely greater. In 
cc4d weather the more tender habits of bees may account for this, 
but not for their lack of industry, and 4oitering at ^he entnmee 
of their hive, at times when wasps are searching for food to^rear 
their brood in every hole and cornbr. The idleness referred to 
arises, ii\ a great degree, from the way in which bees increase- 
fresh colonies ; that is, it frequent I}" happens, especially l)efore 
the first's jvarni leaves the f)arent stock, that great pajt of flie * 
bees cease working, though tl#e w^eather be w^arm, as previously ^ 
noticed, ns if unwilling to add store to a home they are about to 
quit. The great industry of afresh colony of bees bears out this 
assertioh. It may be asked, what causes the irregular idleness 
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in bees, I mean their clustering at their doorways, which some- 
rimes lasts only a day or two, and at other times a week or two. 
This does not arise from any unwillingness in the bees to quit, 
for they seem anxious to be gone to commence work elsewhere, 
nor altogether from the state of the weather, but more from the 
unwillingness of their queen, who will not lead ♦'‘ff the swarm until 
the drones are come forth, and her successor or successors are in 
a forward state. The way that the latter'are hatched accounts for 
the more irregular clustering or idleness previous to after-swarms. 

I may remark that I hardly know enough of entomology to 
distinguish one species of wasp from another, still I think that the 
name of /'espa vulgaris would be better applied to the one w'hich 
builds in the ground, common all over the country, than to the 
rare one, in some parts, which builds its nest on a bough of a 
tree. I Tiope what I have said on the wasps industry (it 
matters not what kind they be, even though hornets) will not 
lead any one to tliink, for a* moment, I wish to encourage tht*m. 
I know too well the mischief they do. It is a pity that the 
wealthy do not give more encouragement towards tlie destruc- 
tion of their nests ; or, what is better, set a small trifle, as some 
do, on the heads of wasps ^luring the month of May; these 
being queens, e«nch of course begins a nest. If this were more 
practised, much fruit might be saved, and gardeners have less 
vexation. 

Cossey Hall Gardens^ June 28. 1 842, ^ # 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London, Second 
Scri/3:». VoL II. Part V. 4to. London, 184(). 

4 {C’bntmucil fioin p. \2o.) 

42. hs Healing hy Hot WuUnr. By John Rogers, Junior, , F.K.S., II. S. 

(Read April 21. 1840.) 

The grfet attention which Mr. Rogers has paid to this subject is acII 
known to all our reiiders, and the present article nia} 1)0 considerttl as n h4In- 
niary of his experience. Aftor notit ing the vari'ons expedients which have 
l>een adopted lor lieating plant structures during the last twenty years, he 
concludes that — 

“ On the whole, there appears no doubt that the circulation “of hot water in 
'iron pipes is the best tneans hitherto ilcvisetl for this purpose. Ps |>eculiar 
advantages are the uniformity and durability of the beat so communicated, 
and. its perfect and equable distribution to ill parts of the building. It is 
moreover capable of effecting a corisiderttble economy of fuel ; but on this 
c bead its advantages are not so great as'^is commonly sup|K)Het), and depend 
much u|)on the construction of the apparatus. Where this is well con- 
stryjeted and well manned, the saving of fuel may amount to 25 per cent 
over well-constructed and well-managed flues ; but, in a large proportion of 
the apparatus now in use, it will be found that the consumption of fuel greatly 
exceeds that of common furnaces. 
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“ This remark applies not merely to the earlier apparatus, where the power 
was inadequate to the work required, but even to the best-constructed 
modern ones ; and the waste of fuel arises from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of a hot-water apparatus, and from an attempt to make it uo that 
which, if it be properly constructed, it is impossible that it should do, 

“ it is a giwat desideratum with gardeners, as far at least as my experience 
goes, to get up heat in a short time ; and their ordinary test of the excellence 
of a hot-water apparatus is, how speedily they can get the water to boil. 
Where an apparatus is properly constructed, this can seldom be effected 
without a most extravagant waste^of fuel. The water in a hot- water ap- 
paratus, constructed on the most perfect principles, will take as many hours 
to heat to the boiling point, as the pipes which contain it are inches in dia- 
meter, and it will also cool in the same ratio. Four-inch pipes will accord- 
ingly take four hours to reach the temperature of 200^*;. and they can be 
heated to the boiling point in one hour, only by the consumption of four 
times as muen fuel us would stifHce if properly applied, or in fact, allowing 
for the waste of heat by the chimney, which increases under such circum- 
stances '^■^ry rapully, five or six times as much iuel as is njally necessary will 
be consumed by a gardener zealous of the honour of his apparatus. It is of 
course possible, by having ^furnace and boiler excessively large in comparison 
with the pipes, to construct an apparatus wfth four-inch pipes which shall 
l>oil ic an hour ; but the necessary consequence will be that sucli a furnace 
woulu burn during ever^ hour of the night four times as much fuel as can 
possibly be effective in heating the building to which it is applied. 

** If a hoiise is to be hcate<l rajmlly, the pipes should Iw of the smallest 
diameter which is consistent with a free circulation ; but it must be borne in 
mind that such pipes will also cool with equal rapidits ; and, if the heat is to 
lie maintained through the night, tlic furnace mu^t l>e so constructed as to 
contain a large quantity of fuel, but only to allow of a ver\ slow^ consumption, 
much after the manner of Dr. Arnott’s stove. Now such a furnace, though 
ihcof^'tically very caiy, and practically not very difficult of construction, re- 
quires an almost scientific nicety of management not to he expected from 
common gardeners. Thf?rc are, moreover, several objections to small pipes, 
one of the most material of which is this, that the motion of water within 
them lieing retarded by friction in a inqch greater degree than in large pipes, 
they can never he brought to so high a mean temperature. 8o that, under 
similar circumstances of [iressure, &e., 2(Xf ft. of one-inch pipe could never be 
made to produce the same eff'ect as 60 ft. -of four-inch, thongh’their surfaces 
would he nearly equal; besides which, the original expense the one-inch 
pipe would he nearly thret^times that of the four-jpcli. 

“ A little considcratitm will enable us to ilclerminc whether such rapid 
eommunicatiou of heat he realh essential to the efficiene\ of a hciiting ifp- 
pnratus. In hothouses, where permanent heat is requircnl, it is evidently un- 
necessary. The only pKice where it may he desirable is in building where 
occasional hentionly is employed. Now if any one will take the trifmhle to 
noteihourly the variations of the thermometer by night, in weather in which 
frost is so severe as to he daifjjerous, they will figd that, instead of a sudden 
jump of l(P or 20'^, the thermometer begins to fall slowly an*hcmr before 
.sunset, somewhat more aapidl}- afterwards, and conlimies tailing stcadilv«till 
almut ) 1 p. M. ^ftcr fliat time it falls still more slowly till 3 or 4 a.m., by 
which time it will have almost reached its miniiiumi. Its variation will be 
something like 3^ or 4"^ per hour for the first four hours, after that about 1® 
per hour Ibr^thc next two or tnre^r, and then from ^ to ot a degree till it 
nas reached ila ininiimim. Now it is evident that tc^ meet this Variation, 
supfiosing the tcMiipcrature of tftc ho/lse to range exactlj wdth outer air, an 
apparatus whicli^occupies three or four hours in reaching; maximum would 
be much more accurately adapted to emergency than one which could 
heated in ay hour. J^ut we may observe that, ckcept in iron-roofed houses, 
the temperature within the house does not keep pnec wdth that ol outer 
air, but falls much more ^lowly, owdiig to the specific heat contained in the 
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objects the building, which is gradually transmitted by the roof, so that, 

in fact, the necessity for rapid heating, even in greenhouses, is really less than 
at first sight appears. 

** Thd^ real ^desideratum is a furnace so constructed that it shall contain 
fuel enough to supply the pipes with as much heat as they can radiate during 
the night, and which may be dcpendecl upon for burning steadil^And perfectly 
whatever fuel is put into it. Not with that accurate precision requisite where 
the temperature of the house depends upon the exaft amount of combustion 
per hour, hut sufficiently slowly to allow the water to absorb the greatest 
possible portion of the heat generated. With such an apparatus, the fire 
being once effectually lighted, the gardener nc^ed be under no apprehension 
that the heat during the night will prove insufficient, though it may be several 
hours before the pipes attain their maximiun temperature, 

** 1 have dwelt .sbmewhat at large on this point, because it is one on which 
much mistake exists, and under this misapprehension the best apparatus may 
be condemned as defective, and a very imperfect one preferred and adopted ii: 
its stead; that w'hich is commonly adopted os a criterion of excellence 
being really a proof of defective construction. 

“ There can be on the whole no doubt that three-inch or four-inch pijies 
are exceedingly preferable to smaller ones, where economy of fuel and uniform 
adjustment of the temperatui'e for several hours are the firimary objects. 
Where ornament or great economy of space is important, and economy of 
fuel is not much considered, smaller pipes may he employed : but, where rapid 
heating is considered essential, 1 believe it will be found best to have recourse 
to the old expedient of brick flues ; and their attendant inconveniences must 
be considerea as the price paiiL for this advantage, real or imaginary. The 
most perfect construction of these has been so fully canvassed in the earlier 
volumes of the Uoriicuitural I'ratisftcinjns, that it is unnecessary here to 
cnla^ upon it. 

** The next point to be noticed is the absolute amount of heat produced 
by any hot-water apparatus, which depends upon the prpportion betw'cqn the 
surface of pipe and surface of external glass in the building. The laws Iwth 
of cooling by the glass and of radiation from the pipes have been so ably and 
accurately treated by Mr. Charles Hood in his most valuable treatise on hot- 
water apparatus, that there is now nothing to desire on tliis head. An 
apparatus may be adjusttnl with the most minute accuracy to the work re- 
quired of it. Formerly the most preposterous blunders wtire coounittetl on 
^is (mint. Almost ail the earlier apparatus are incompetent to the work 
required of thqpi, the quantity of pipe being utterly insufficient to produce 
the heat desired, while, t|ie Imilcr being large and of ver)' defective con- 
struction, a vast quantity of fuel was burnt to wristc: the gardener finding 
hrs heat deficient naturally stokes up his fire and throws on fuel in the hope 
of increasing it ; but the only result of his labour is the more rapid de- 
struction of the boiler itself. Until the publication of Mr. Hood's work 
above-ifientioned, the principle of circulation in hot-watc<i appiu^tqs was 
very little understood, most erroneous notions prevailed on the subjects) and, 
where the principles were ^unknown and opportunities of exficriment com- 
paratively fdw, it was not to be wondered that practice was very defective. 
It tmust, however, be observed,^ tliat, if the earfie'* apparatus were mostly 
deficient in the quantity of pipe einployed, many bl thoe.e more recently 
erected err in tl?e opposite extreme. TTie error arises not from, any defect in 
the data or in the calculations, but from assuming, as the minimum of ex- 
trrnal air, a temperature which very rarel}^ occurs in this coiint|;y, and which 
lasts foi^ so very sh^rt a time that no building has time to* cool down to 
a corresponding temperature. The gaPdenei* is generally consulted as to the 
heat he requires,, an^ if he states, as he probably may do, fhat he wishes to 
|(eep his greenhouse at 50° and bis 'stove at 05° when outer air is 5° 
or 0°, the apparatus is comliructed accordingly, and will of cour^p; be found 
excessive in power ; a^power of 30° for greenhouses and of 45° for hothouses 
will, 1 believe, be found ample under ahy circumstances in England ; the only 
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possible exception is in the case of forcing-houses for very early grapes ; and it 
18 very doubtful whether, even here, any good would be attained by greater 
power. I am aware that it is urged that it is always easy to work an 
apparatus below its power, and that such an arrangement js economical 
of fuel ; and within certain limits this is undoubtedly true : but, if tbe quantity 
of pipe matarially exceeds what is necessary, the only means of keeping the 
house at a moderate temperature is by leaving the furnace door open, and a 
very great waste, insteld of any economy of fuel, necessarily results. The 
simplest remedy for this defee^ is to encase some portion of the pipes either 
with sand or sawdust, which prev'c^ts the heat from escaping into the house, 
by diminishing the radiating surface. 

“ The next {minWwhich requires notice is the expediency of heating several 
houses from the same boiler. Now' to this arrangement there is not the 
slightest objection, provided the same number or extent houses is always 
to be heated at the same time ; that is to say, i^veral hothouses, all which 
require permanent heat, but different temperatures, may be advantageously 
heate^l from one lioiler. In like manner, a range of greenhouses always 
requiring; heat at the same time, to exclude pint, may be worked drom one 
boiler, though dirterent degrees of heat are reipiired in them ; and even if one 
of these sometimes rcquirj,*s, as it probably would, a slight degree of heat 
when the others need none, this may be lirranged without difficulty or 
inconvenience : but serious inconvenience will arise from any attempt to heat 
two buildings, in one of wdiich occasional and in the other permanent heat is 
rcquiretl ; and this inconvenience will be great in proportion to the size of the 
hiitldings, csfiecially, if, as is generally the case, the hothouse is small and 
the greenhouse's or pits more extensive. The same inconvenience will also 
be felt if two vineries, one to be forced at a later period than the other, 
are heated from one boiler. The re^u>on is bricHy this, that the capacity of the 
furnace for«fuel, the area of its bar' or its consuming |)owcr, and the boiler 
surface or absorbing power, are all calculated witli reference to a certain 
quangty of pipe, byjirging the fire to its utmost power, which is consistent 
with a proper duration of its heat, the pipe»to which it is ordinarily attached 
are heated to their inaxinflum, and the maximum heat is produced as requireil 
in the building. If at this time an additional extent of duty is laid on to 
the boiler, by opening the sluices widely connect it with the pipes of a green- 
house or pits, the temperature of the ordinary service pi|)cs is reduced, and 
the hothouse receives a diminished quantity of heat just when it requires 
most. On the other hand, if the common lioilcr be constructeef of a size and 
power adequate to the double service, it will, when applied the hothouse 
only, constantly overheat i^ and this cH’ect can he^irevented only by throwing 
open the furnace door and allowing the fuel to burn to waste; for, be it 
observed, it is the ai’ca of the furnace bars which regulates the consumption 
of fuel. It is true that by means of dampers and skilful management some 
remedy may be found for these twils, but nevertheless they will exist to a 
grentet or txtent, ami the arrangement above-mentioned should never 
wiiliq|;ly he udopteii. 

** The different tempcnitnrc^of stoves, to Im' h^attnl from the same boiler, 
maybe regulated with the most philosophical accuracy, by alltrtling to each 
house quantities of pipe* hearing a thflcrei^t proportion to their respective 
surfaces of glasp; the* difference thus cstalilished will he maintained for 
all temperatyres, unless accidentid cirucmstances of exposure to wind, or 
imperfect glazing, shoiiUl cause a variation, and the general heat of all may be 
rc^ilnted hyyittention to one fire. ^ m 

“ CJlosely coanected w ith the subject of heating is the providing an^equate 
degree of moisture in tlic ntim^pluTi licated; indeed it is u|>on this, above 
every thing clse^thut the perfection or iiinier feet ion of nn^ artificial climate 
depends ; and it is by no means ontf Vif the Itast advantages of hot wat^ 
pipes, that riiey tlo not, like brick flues, dry the Atmosphere by absorbing its 
moisture. But this negative advantrtgc falls far .short sof what is necessary. 
The air of ail buildings artificially hoiTted is dried by condcnsatioit upon the 
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glass, and by the continued escape, through open laps or crcTices, of saturated 
or moist air, whose place is supplied by cold and dry air. To imitate nature, 
it is therefore necessary to provide a constant supply of moisture, equal to 
the waste by these two causes. The means adopted to supply moisture to the 
atmosphere is by sprinkling the floor and the plants, and by troughs upon 
the heating pipes. Sprinkling the floor is a very imperfect nd inefficient 
expedient, the greater part of the moisture so bestowed sinks into the earth, 
and veiy little indeed finds its way to the atmosphere 8f the house ; for the air 
in contact with the floor of a house is generally nearly saturated, having lost 
its capacity for moisture by losing its heat, and it is only when it has reached 
the pipes, and been a^n heated, that it becomes capable of taking up 
moisture, and in this thirsty state it generally has to seek hs moisture among 
the plants. 

“ The most effectual mode of producing a moist atmosphere is by consider- 
able surfaces of water abave the level of the pipes, which surfaces ought 
always to exceed by a few degrees the mean temperature of the house. 
Tlie troughs commonly employed are objectionable only in as far as they are 
much too small, and becoming quickly empty afford a very temporary supply. 
To be really efficient, such troughs ought to be at least J ft. in width by 5 
or flinches in depth, and they\_should extend the whole length of the house, 
aflbrding something like 1 square foot of water surface for every 16 square 
feet of glass in the roof. In orchidaceous houses, and those destined to 
the cultivation of tropical plants, a still greater surface of w'atcr is desirable, 
and for this purpose slate cisterns, fixed immediateh over the heating-pipes, 
as broad as ^e front shelves^ and from I ft, to l.”)in. deep, may be ad- 
vantageously employed. Their temperature will always exceed that of the 
house by a few' degrees, and the great surface affords an abundant though 
gradual supply of moisture : they act also as partial reservoirs of heat, and 
aflbrd the only efficient means of cultivating the beautiful but much neglcctetl 
tribe of stove atjuatics. The culture of these plants has In^come almost 
extinct, solely, 1 believe, on account of an almost universal failn**e in 
miyiaging them, and this failure has entirely resulted from the inqiroper 
construction and position of the cisterns in which ‘they are grown. In the 
few houses where cisterns are introduced, they are generally provided more 
for ornament than use ; the positiqn in whjeh tlicy arc place<l. and the 
materials of which they arc constructed, forbid their being warmed, and in 
fact the temperature of the water contained in them is always some tiegrecs 
below that of "the house. Under these circumstances, no tender aquatics will 
flourish ; but if^he cisterns be placed above the pipes, as here recommended, 
and formed of slate, their iteinnerature will always by a few degrees exceed 
the mean temperature of the house, and, if their situation be light enough, 
stdve aquatics will flourish in them in great perfection. 

“ It may be observed that this arrangement meets the necessil} of the case 
with exceeding accuracy, for condensation is greatest, and consequently the 
atmosphere is most rapidly dried, when external air is coldest, and a great 
artificial heat is maintained ; an<l at this very time the increased heat -^f the 
pipes increa.scs the evaporation from the cisterdk But, to insure this result, 
the cisterns employed must be above the level of the heating pifies, and, 
if possible, directly over ibeni. 

“ The foregoing suggestions are intended to convc} h few brief and practical 
hints to those who possess or may be about to erect hot-water apparatus. 
For more minute details, the work of Mr. V>, Hood, above referred to, may 
bi most advantageously consulted. Amp*c information will there be found 
on a subject which i& fiir more extensive, and which involves much more of 
scientific research and calculation, than is generally supposed ; and, to tliose 
who may take the trouble to consult it, it will be no longer a matter of 
surprise that the earlier essays in fitting by hot water were frequently 
unsuccessful.” 

(7b tm, continued 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices, 

T>ELPHfSIVM sihiricumnlcno and D. liarlmvW . — Although all the delphiniums 
are showy and worthy of cultivation, still the 1). sibiricuin pleno and Z>.Bar- 
lowif are truly splendid. Tlie propagation of these two plants does not seem 
to be so well understood as it oyght to be, otherwise they would be seen 
oftener and more abundantly in gardens, where their beauty often causes the 
expression to be uted, “ I wish 1 had more of them.” The proper time for 
dividing these two sorts is in April, w'hen the young shoots have appeared, 
and are about two or three inches long above ground. *They may then be 
taken up, and every shoot carefully separated with a knife, leaving, if possible, 
some portion of the roots attachecl. These must be carefully planted in good 
rich .soil, and each will flower much finer the same season, than the old plant 
would have (l-.me if left undisturbed. To divide them in autumn*or spring, 
before they commence grosving, is nearly certain to weaken the plants much, 
and even sometimes destro^'.s them altogether. — A, X. liirm'mgham, July^ IS^S. 

New Slate Coj)^ ax a Suhstdute for Rulge Tites^ tS'c. — We have received the 
“ Pi 'ticulars and price of North’s patent slate-capped ridge and hip, sold and 
shi{)pcd at Port Penrhyn, Bangor, North Wales. The patent ridge is [said to 
be] an improvement on slate saddle ridge ; it is bohier in appearance, and does 
not require cegpent or putty ; it is preferable to lead, being ^ecure against 
high wind ; avoids the damage occasioned by hoisting and dressing lead upon 
a slateil roof, and nee<ls no wood roll. Price complete, )«. 6r/. per foot run- 
ning, including screws, plates, ana holes drilled. Packed in parcels of four 
.*1 ft. lengths, weight 1 12 lbs., for 12 ft. running of ridge, including the fasten- 
ings and package.” — .//////, IH4'2. [Slate is now saan by machinery, and 
mudv into such a wicty of articles, that we are surprised it is not used more 
than it is, in gardening, as a substitute foi* gravel and flagstone in walks ^nd 
paths, and for wood, eas’l iron*, and lead, in cisterns.] 

To dextroy the Turnip Fly, — A correspondent of the Atnrk Lane Frjyrcxi 
says : “ I have great pleasure in commujiicating to my brother-farmers, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, that I have iliscovered that gai-itvie, sown 
upon turni[)s before their coming up, is a sure preventive against the ra^age8 
of the fly. W hen gas-lime cannot be obtuined, gas tar, reducecl with common 
lime, may be successfully upplieil l)etweeu the tirilKs, carefijly avoiding the 
plants. A mixture of t>^enty pounds of sulphu^ with a ton of lime (which 
will not injure the plant) may be sown upon two acres, wdiieh will also 
produce a beneficial eflect.” {Camb, Citron, and Joitrn., June II. 1842.) • 


Art^II. Foreign Notices, 

NUUTH AMERICA. . 

Large Mahogmy Lofts, — Two logs of ivfansanilla mahogany were sold in 
New York, jn February last, for 1205 dollars, at the rale 105 dollars per 
foot. The two logs were only one quarter of the tree from which they were 
cut: anoth^^r c|unrtcT was sola fiy 1200 dollars. The whole tree, according 
to these rates^ was worth, in the New York market, vtfry near 50(^ dollars. 
— J, jM, Philadelphia^ June It. 18-Mt. 

[About the y^ar 1819, the following appeared in an En^li^h |)aper : — The 
largest and finest log of iiialiogaiiy evdk* imported into this country was soJ^J 
by auetioi^ at the docks in Liverpool. It was fhirchased by James Hodgson 
for 375/., and afterwards sold by Ifiin for 525/. ; anik if it opened well, was 
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supposed to be worth about 1000/. If sawn into veneers, it was computed 
that the cost of labour in the process would be 750/, The weight at the 
king’s beam was 6 tons 13 cwt.] 


Art. III. Retrospective Crit&ism, 

•> 

On the Use of Quassia in destroying the. Scale Insect, — At the time the 
June Number of the Gardeners Magazine came to hand, I had by me a 
paragraph, headed as above, intended for your inspection ;*but as your corre- 
spondent E. O., at p. 307. of the current volume, has brought before the public 
an easy and effectual means of de 8 tro 3 ring aphides, in the form of an application 
of quassia chips in decoction, and also made there very similar observations to 
my own, I will not here say more than that, in addition to his experiments 
in this particular, I can, from my own made last autumn, assert that it is 
effectual in destroying also another race of plant pests, viz. the scale insect 
( Aspidiotus sp.), probably the whole of the genus ; but my experiments have 
been directed more particularly ^against that speci/^s which infests succulents, 
especially the genera Mesembry&nthemum, A'picra, Haworthw, &c. 

My mode of application differs from that of your correspondent, the 
decoction being brushed carefully and entirely over the plants infected, 
instead of being applied with a syringe. Many of the scale insects will, at 
the time it is pfjplied, fall from the plant, simply from being qiplodged by the 
brush (which should be soft ratlier than otherwise, to avoid, as far as possible, 
bruising the plant), but the greater portion of them will remain on the plant 
for some time; they will, however, on examination a few days after the appli- 
catioa, be found to be lifeless ; these will, in the end, dry up, and scale off 
With your correspondent I believe also that quassia renders the plant, at 
least for a time, obnoxious rather than agreeable to these invaders. 

f had, until the middle of May last, thought that my first washing, which 
was given last autumn had entirely eradicated* the scale, and so, 1 believe, it 
did effectually destroy the then existing gtmeratmn : but I find now' that a 
new race, all of about equal size, and in all probability of equal age, appear 
upon my plants thus previously cleansed, which shows that a single w'nsning 
is not Rumcient to entirely subdue the scale for a year, unless applictl in June 
or July insteaJ of the autumn ; in Which case, 1 should say, one washing yearly 
would be sufficrent, and in all probability would, in a few years, entirely 
extirpate them. 

However anxious wc may feel to impart any knowledge we may gain from 
practice, or from intimacy with the eftects of certain articles in destroying or 
even retarding the increase of any enemies to plants, still 1 think it but our 
duty to caution the young gardener against trusting too much to prescril)ed 
remedies, and recommend him to practise diligently the old cifre of pickvig off 
vermin (some kinds of which, I cannot but say, are better formed fi*^ the 
practice than others, as thomealy bug (Coccus Adoniduni Linn.), and some 
of the larger species of scale insect) from the plants with his finders, or any 
othftr means tnat his ingenuity may suggest, As be/njj better suited for the 
purpose ; taking care, at the same time, not to crush the inset*ts on the leaves, 
&c., of the plavts, as they almost without exception, injure and disfigure 
the plant ; and he may rest assured that he will keep them in subjection. I 
w^uld nevertheless w ish him, should his mind be so disposed, to enjoy the 
Bssistanc? of any such remedies as he may think fit ; and also let him proceed, 
without restriction, with enquiries amf expeVimenls that he may consider 
likely to turn out in^ any way benefidal to his profession, and doubtless, in 
If any instances, good will come from rt.*— W. H. li, Oxford, June'S, 1842, 

On Worming in Corn, — In*ihe February Number of the Magazine, you have 
copied from the Cambridge Chronicle ap account of a field of com which was 
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very mueh destroyed by maggots, aggravated by the ground being hepy^ by 
frost ; and that the vermin were effectually destroyed by rolling. It is likdy, 
however, had the field been properly examined, that most of the damage 
should have been ascribed to the heaving by frost, In dry springs Ske the 
present we hear most of worming; the complaint has been^general^in this 
quarter, this % season, of a bad braird of oats, and it has been generally 
ascribed to worming, without any examination. The larva of the jenny nettles 
is the most plentiful in fhis quarter under the name of cut-worm ; and any 
plants it cuts are above ground, not below. When ground is worked wet or 
in the time of frost, it is thrown together in large lumps ; though smoothed 
afterwards on the surface, large apertures are left below, which, unless there 
is much rain to wash down the particles of soil and feed the roots, must cause 
them to fail if drought sets in ; and the plant will wither ^d die for want of 
moisture, though the roots may not have been injured at all by vermin. If 
the ^ound is too spongy and open from heaving by frost, or from its me- 
chanical condition naturally, dry weather will have the effect of injuring there 
also, and we need not wonder at the good effect of rolling. That vermin of 
the sort abound more or less in many fields, and do a great deal of damage, 1 
have no d^mbt, luit I think no great proportion of what they usually get 
credit for ; and 1 doubt mi)ph if a roller will have much effect on maggots 
buried 1 in. to 3 in. below the surface, as they Always are during the day, and 
come to the surface only at night. They form part and portion of the mass 
of the *^ 011 , and may be squeezed a little further down in the soft yielding 
earth, ithoiit much harm being clone to them. Though some near the surface 
may suffer, I question if rolling will ever extirpate them and clear a field. It 
has been said that the crub or cut-worm never comes above grourtd, but if 
searched for with a candle, at night, they will then be found at tne surface. ^It 
has been said tliey cut the root, not tops ; but I have always found the 
plants cut exactly at the surface of the ground. — it. Lymburn, Jutw 3. 184f2, 
Cuckoo's Eggs in the Nest of (t Hcdge-Sparroia,— In reference to p,257. and 
in coiToboration of the general opinion that the cuckoo lays its egg in iVve 
nest of the hedge-sparrow, and also that the eggs or young of the last-mqjn- 
tioned bird are probably Ejected, 1 beg to inform you that some yeurB ago a 
nest in the garden of ^^ewjiousc, near Do wnton, Wilts, on which a hed^e- 
sparrow was sitting, attracted attention from the circumstance of Its contain- 
ing one very large egg only. The young was hatclved, and was seen dally fed 
by the sparrow, until it became so large ns to spread over the nest. As the 
young bird was then ascertained to be a cuckoo, it was taken^iy the young 
ladies of the family, from the supposition that it would ulLpnatcly Wll its 
fostcr-pjircnt. The cuckoc^ was kept in a cage forborne inonUis, when in the 
following autumn it escaped. — Geo, Malvham. Newhousc^ near UowtUou, 
July, 1842. 

The Suhsrrihcrt to Douglas's Monument, (p. 290. to 301., and p. 384.) — In 
p. 300., and also in p. 384., for “ Mr. Smith in a letter from Worcester, 
0/. Oi, Od.,*’ read*“ Mr. Smith in a letter from Cirencester, h} Mr. Ker of Fair- 
ford Vurk, 6/. Os, Gd," No subscriptions whatever, wc believe, were sent by 
Mr. Smith of Worcester. — Cftid. 


Art. IV. Jfiucnes and Answers* 

Tuti Haspberiff Grub, — Mr. Gibson’s auery is thus ans%'ered by WB*. West- 
wood, from whom a paper on thtfsubjeft, illustrated by engraving.s, will appear 
in our next Number : — The grubs which are found in t^e ^lite central part 
of the fruit of the raspberry arc those* of B) tifirus tomentdsus, a sutall ova^ 
beetle (A in«long), entirely clothed with deep o<Bircou8, or slaty yellowish, 
short pubescence, and having clavatc fin|cnnae. It may p'obably be the Sllpha 
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testkcesL of Linnaeus. Tiie perfect insects ap{)ear in the spring, when the 
whitethorn is in flower, which they frequent in great quantities. They afler* 
wards go to the raspl^rry when it is in flower, and the female deposits her 
in the embryo fruit. When the grub is fUll grown (at the time when 
the fruit u just beginning to decay), it falls to the ground, into which it burrows, 
and becomes a pupa resting till the next spring. — J» O, Westuxjod^ Hammer • 
smthy June 27. 1842. 

* The Floret* of Centaurca moichata tensUivc (?). — I have remarked here, on 
repeated trials, that the florets of the disk in iCentaur^a moschata, or common 
sweet sultan, are completely sensitive, continuing to move spontaneously long 
afler the finger has been removed. Can you inform me if this be a distin* 
guishing character of the species in general, or merely th^ effect of a tropical 
climate? — A, B, Patna, East Indies, March 31. 1842. 

* Hanging Bell* hi Trees, — The following answer to a correspondent is from 
a manufacturer of bells well acquainted with the subject : — “In answer to 
J. D., respecting hanging bells in trees, to be moved by wind, I think it would 
have a very^ pretty effect ; for even those that are hung round the necks of 
sheep, which are not tuned, are in general very' much liked. Were they 
properly tuned they would have a much more harmonious sound. I am much 
surprised that bells are not used on the grounds of the nobility and gentry, 
and I have no doubt they would be used, if they knew the effects they would 
produce, and where they were to be procured. They could be fitt^ up to 
play by machinery any tunes retjuired ; or to ring changes : the works could 
be moved by a small stream of water, or by weights. If musical bells were 
placed on thp top of a buildmg in a turret, they would have to be moved by 
weights ; if they were to be moved by ♦ater, an erection could be made on 
purpose. I believe that most persons that would like to have such Iwlls think 
they' would be very expensive, as they think they must have large bells to 
produce a deep tone ; but that is not the case, as the same depth of tone can 
be produced from much smaller bells, but of course not so loud. — ./. F. 
Drury, Musical Bell Manufacturer, Red Lion SirtH, Clc^kenioelL July, ^842.’’ 

Gfouing the Pine^ Apple mthoiil Bottom Heat. — In the Gardener** magazine 
for 1840, p. 240., it is stated that in the gardens at 'Kingsbury' there arc some 
fine pine-apple plants which never had any liottoro lieat, and that nothing 
coifld exceed their vigour and heidtby ofipeurancc. Having commenced the 
cultivation of a few plants of this fine fruit, on a principle in some Tesj>ects 
aimiiar to that of the late Mr. Knight, I feel much interested in any thing 
relating to the method which appears to have been so successfully followed 
by thkt gentltnaan. If this should meet the eye of Mr. Ileaton, perha[)s he 
will be good enough to ^'ommunictiU; his mode of culture. — A Subscriber, 
Winion, May 26. 1842. 

Grafting the Apple on the Willow, — I see that you have got a very intelli- 
gent correspondent, N. M. T., residing in the neighbourhood of Folkstonc. 
I have had some conversation with a most respectaWc inhabitant of that 
place, concerning the deterioration of the common apples giown in tb^ Folk- 
stone orchards, which, bc^d, was noticed and lamented by all the .upplc- 
caters in that quarter, and attributed to the cupidity of the nurserymen in that 
corner of the county, who, to get their young trees fit for sale as soon as 
pcs>sible, graft the apple mpon th^* rapid-growing willow I I of course doubted 
whether such a feat was practicable ; but, after cohsultiiig with his neigh- 
bours, he reai^^ures me that such is a fact. Perhaps your correspondent 
above alluded to can set us right on this qirious matter. — J. Mam, Elm 
(Tmrace, Fuliam Road, Chelsea^ [Our coirespondent, N. M. T.„wi)l probal)ly 
be able to inform us of the origin of such an absurd report., which cannot 
have arisen at Folkstonc without soi/ife local cause, which it is at all events 
desin^e to kno»v.] , 
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A RT. 1. Eecolledions of a Gardening TSur in the Xorth of England 
and ^\irt of Scotland ^ made from June 22, to September 150. 1841. 
]^y the Conductor. 


{Cojtthmcd from p. liOO.) 

July 30. lo Jugust l. — CorJon^v; Lord Corehouse. This 
is decidc^lly the grandest place on the banks of the Clyde, 
embracing, as it docs, a very extensive reach of the river, in- 
cliuftng the celefirated Falls of the Clyde, and the JJonningkon 
Falls. The beauty Af CoR‘ehouse is also increased by the extent 
and magnificence of the plantations on the lionnington side 
of the^ river, which, lo a stranger, seem as much a part of the 
Corehoiise estate as if they belonged to it ; indeed^ these two 
estates seem formed to lend a mutiml effect to each other. 

The Corehouse estate extends considerably intef the interior, 
on its own side of the*river; and, as the* surface is beautifully 
varied, it aflbrds fine situations for planting, and also a niimbTjr 
of little rills ami waterlalls, whicli, in some places, leap from 
rock to rock, down steep declivities several hundred feet in 
heigl^l above The level of the Clyde, into whiclt they fall. The 
rills, the woodeil banks *of the river, in some plac^ consist^ 
ing of steep rocks anti iij others of smooth turf, and the grtyid 
waterfall of Ckjrra Lift, constitute lh5 princmal natural features 
of the plncje; and we shall herenftev see that th^ have been 
'greatly improved l)y art. * 

The entfance lodge to Cflrchou.se is close ^o tlie Biidge <fF 
Lanark ; and the approach»road#is upwards of a mile in length, 
along the banJis of the river, but so much aljpvn it as only at 
intervals to show the water. TLc line oF/oad, which, in respect 
to its surfilce, is always nearly level, in regari^ to its direction is 
beautifully varied by natural aiTd artificial woody scenery, by 

a,| Scr. — IX. vr 
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views cxtenilijig into the interior to wliere the distant hills 
belonging to the estate are crowned with thriving plantations, 
and by views across the, river to the village of New Lanark. 
Here are- the extensive cotton-mills where the celebrated Robert 
Owen first tried his philanthropic experiments. W-e scarcely 
know' any thing finer, in the way of appropvjated scenery, than 
the effect of the plantations about New Lanark, and thence 
to Boniiington, as seen from the approach to Corchouse, anti 
the grounds about the house; and tlie n})pearance of the grounds 
and woods of Corchouse is doubtless etjually enective, as seen 
from the oppos^he side of the river. 

The house is in the old English domestic manner of Mr. 
Blore; simple, grand, and with an elevated terrace on three sides. 
The interior contains apartments, large, lofty, and well-arranged, 
opening into a spacious hall. There is none of that conliived 
appearance sometimes found in modern, (lothic houses, which 
are often crow'ded with turrets, bell-towers, and chimney-tops, 
without ; and traversed by narrow passages, and over-ilone 
w'ilh Gotbic cornices and other Ciotbic ornaments, witliin. Mr. 
Blore has ^he happy art of gi'ii^g a certain elegance of pro- 
portion to the dilferent parts of his buildings, in consetjuence of 
w'hicli there are plain s])aces, giving by contrast it** full ell’ect 
to every moulding and ornament. Take, for exainpW, a slack 
of chimneys. Wlieii the mouldings at the base, anti on tin* 
top or capital, are brought, too close together* hy the shorfnes-. 
oP'the intermediate shaft, the effect is^rowtled, lumpish, and, iii 
every point of view', the reverse of elcg;mt: but leuglhen the 
shaft to a certain extent, delt*rminable by the feeling tiictated 
by an artistic eye, unti elegai»ce is at once protluced ; for 
elegance is^he eflect of j)roporlions more slender than what are 
usual, executed in a niateiial which ct>nvcys the idea of as 
much strength as is contained in a much huger muss, or, al all 
events, of amply sufficient strength. 

The rocky banks of the Clyde, and the delJs, dingles, and 
rocky steep-sided cliasms containing the tributary rills which we 
have mentioned, being all more or less clothed with nalur.il Xvood, 
and, conse(juentIy, al^ eminently picttirescpie and varied, what 
can the jfroprietor of such a place as Corehouse have to do, in 
the way of formin/J or improving ornantciilal jceiiciy, seeing 
that nature has done so much ? Js he to content himself with 
building a house, laying out roads aijii w.ilks, forming a kitchen- 
garder^ and a flower-garden, unci' cultivating a f'arMi ? There 
are, probably, some persons w'lio would be satisfied with tioing 
these tilings, [>ut there are not iiumy. The most Ijeauliful scenes 
rhi nature do not*givc fifll satisfaction to the mind, unless we cun, 
in some way or other, associate j.hem with self. If we can do 
nothing ^else, we*can point out their defects or beauties to a 
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companion ; we can describe them in a letter to a friend, or in a 
book ; we can depict them by sketches ; or, if they are onr own 
properly, we can alter or improve^ thejfi. No\y, tlie grand 
source of instruction to the landscapc-gardener*or tl?e« amateur 
(>[* imprcAX'd scenery, which is to be derived from the study 
of Corehoiise, is ti>e manner in w Inch llie natural woods, rocks/ 
and rills have been imj)r()ved by artificial planting, thinning, 
contracting, expanding, smoothing, concealing, and displaying. 
Cireat skill lias doubtless been shown in the disposition of 
plantations oit hills and slopes in the interior of the estate that 
were before naked, and also in ailmitting orVhutting out the 
views on the oj^posite side ol‘ the river; but these arc com- 
}iaralivel\ evorv-day operations, both in a tame and in a pic- 
tiiresfjue country. We shall shortly enumerate the leading 
fealuics wiiieh would improve such scenery, and wliicli have 
been added to it at Ciirehonse. ^ 

\Valks, seats, bridges, and other rustic buildings; which facili- 
tal the means of ins[)('ction and enjoyment. 

t)pcning up beautiful vicw.s, and excluding oflensive or un- 
interesting objects ; which heighten enjoyment. • 

'I'hinning out unhealthy or unsightly uiidergrowlhs and ill- 
shaped trees, and forming glades of smooth turf; which will 
jnoduco spot'i contiasting well with places wdiere the under- 
growth is vigorous and dense. 

Ttcmoving tht undergrowths altggether, and leaung only the 
limber trees, smooriiing*the surface below' so as to admit oT its 
being mown ; which ^vill change a wood to a grove. 

\\’here the natural wood is •entirely cop|)ice. allowing some 
of the plants here and there to assume the character of trees, 
taking care not to cut these down when tlie cop{)ice is being 
felled ; whicli will change the coppice into a wood. 

Iiocks, where thef occur, may be improved by removing soil 
or bushes so as to display them more fully or to greater adwn- 
tage ; or, if every part of the rock be already shown in such a 
manner as to give the idea that only a portion of rock exists, then 
a pjiVl may fie concealed by ground or bushes so as to gi\e tlie 
idea ol C(»ntinualion. The great art iu this case is to indicate 
stratification, for, unless this be done, rock-work, w hethcr natui'al 
or artificial, yiay lM.'*mistakeii for a part of* an old wall, or, more 
probably, lor a licap of land stones. 

Walcrralls, and rills ^expanded into pools, may be show n 
more full^', or increased iw diminished, oii^the samt^genetal 
principle as rocks; but k is absolutely necessary that whoever 
lUlempts thij kind of improvement should luivc; the eye of an 
artist. Indeed, this remark wifl'appl} with almost e(jual force in 
the case^)f improving rocks. , One of iTie finest features in Hte 
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grounds at Corehouse is Corra burn, situated in an improved 
glen with a succession of Huterfalls ; the steep banks riclily 
clothed 'with rhododendriins and other evergreens alternating 
with smooth lawn, and the whole overhung with lofty spread- 
ing oaks and Scotch elms. 

All these improvements, and others of a similar kind, may be 
effected without the addition of new plants ; but the greatest 
addition to natural woody scenery consists in introducing, 
among tlie native plants, such exotic kinds of trees and shrubs, 
and especially evergreens, as are suitable to the soil and locality. 
Hence the immefise improvement that has been made in natural 
woods by the introduction of rhododendrons, common and 
Portugal laurels, mahonias, box, holly, junipers, and similar 
evergreens, as substitutes, in part or wholly, for the native un- 
dergrowths, which are chiefly decitiuous. It is not an easy 
matter to introduce plants .of deciduous trees and shrubs, of any 
kind, into natural woods or planUitions already advanced so far 
as to be 20 or 30 feet in height, because young deciduous plants 
require much more light than young evergreens: but deciduous 
trees may frf'Cjuently be budded slandartl high on trees already 
growing there; for example, in every part of the country there 
are common thorns, sycamores, oaks, elms, and ashes, and on 
these some scores of kinds might be budded or grafted. At all 
events, tliis might be done with upwards of sixty ilisiinct sorts 
of thorn, plants of which can.be purchased from the mirseryiuen, 
or cuttings obtained from the Ilorticullural Society ; and nothing 
can be more ornamental on the outskirts of a plantation, whether 
when they arc in blossom, in May, June, and July, or in fruit, 
red’, black, ^reen, or yellow, lioin July to Christmas. 

All the natural woods at Corehouse abound in wild herba- 
ceous plants ; tuul in early spring the primrose, and afterwards the 
wild hyacinth, the steKaria, and the foxglove, form fine masses 
of colour: but the efleet of the numerous wild plants here has 
been increased, to a degree wliich the botanist alone can value, 
by planting and sowing among them many kinds pf perennials 
and annuals, including the hardier bulbs, 

'^I’he artificial plantatums, formed whfre no trees grew before, 
have made* extraordinary progress, in consecjuence of the soil 
being naturally good' and being <leeply trenched; but, like most 
others in this part of the country, they have not been sufficiently 
thinned out and pruned. , 

We cannot j)retend to describe any part of Coi chouse in 
detail, though, from the kind hospitality of the proprietor, we had 
an opportunity of^ looking over the grounds for two days; but 
the extent of the walks and the variety of the scenery are so 
great, that to do sq would require either a longer period, or the 
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assistance of notes and sketches to refresh the memory. We left 
Corehouse; and the kind and most intelligent family of Lord 
Corchouse, with deep regret, and can on^ ourselves by 

hoping that, at some future time, we may have asi opportunity of 
visiting both again. 

o o ^ 

We were sorry to observe, by a Railroad Report then just 
issued from parliament, that a line of road is projected to pass 
through the esUUe of Coreh^iise, between the house and the stiible 
offices. Fortunately there is little chance of this line being carried 
into cxccutioi?, otherwise it would completely destroy Corehouse 
as a country residence. *. 

Corchouse to Peebles, Mr. Cree, the nurseryman at Lanark, 
described to us some immense silver firs, planted by Lord Hynd- 
ford, which liad lately been cut down on a nuighbourjng estate, 
and were liie largest, he thinks, in Scotland ; and he recommended 
us to visit Carstairs, where, having s<;^‘n it in 1804, we were aware 
that there were many fine old trees. Time, however, would 
lu; permit, and besides it was Sunday ; so we jiassc d on to 
Biggar, noticing some curious branchy-headed larches in the 
hedge-rows near IJyndford Bridge, and that the 4iasture fields 
were covered with weeds, clnefly ragwort, ripening their seetls, 
M'orse farming we did not see in any part of Scotland, though 
here aiKl there we lound preparations for thorough draining. 

Jiiggar. ^Ir. Cree’s mode of pruning Ulls we have already 
defile justice (o*iii p. tU. ; and, as jt is now being vei \ generally 
discussed in the gardening newspapers, and ajiparenlly as ge- 
nerally apjiroved of, wt; hope it will soon be adopted in all 
|)lantalions the object of \vhicli»is to have as much of the timber 
produce as possible in a straight trunk. W’e call this mode of 
pruning Mr. Cree’s, without empiiring whether something like 
it may not have been practised by Mr. Billiiiifton or others, 
because Mr. C'ree first reduced it to a i%gular system. Jt imrst 
not be forgotten, that w here ornament is the object, or, in oilier 
w'oriU, where trees are to bo encouraged to assume their natural 
shapes, neither Mr. ('roe’s nunie of jiruning, nor any other of a 
similar natifre, should be adojUeil with young trees. We do not 
mean by this that ornaitienlal tret‘s are pever to bo touched w ith 
the kiiil’e or the saw: on the contrary, all dead branches we 
would cut ofl' clo^e* to ‘the bole; when if tree offered a partial 
exclusion ol a desirable view', we wouKl cut oft' part of its 
liranches; when it showed all branch aiul no stem, appearing 
like a gigantic shrub, we would confer dignity on its expression 
by show ing part of the trynk; ^nd, above all, w hen it stood near 
a building, we would, if necessary, remove branches in such a’ 
manner as to improve its eff’edfas part of thS group to whicl^it 
belonged, to prevent it from obscuring foo much of the house as 
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seen from without, and too much of llie exterior scenery as seen 
from within. The question, in these and similar cases, that we 
should ask ourselves is : Supposing the tree, and the land- 
scape or giv)up of which it forms a part, were sketches on paper, 
instead of realities, how should we improve them ? 

We cannot leave Biggar without expressing our regret that 
Mr. Cree is not more generally employed. If some of the 
principal proprietors throughout the country would employ 
Mr. Cree to inspect their young plantations two or three times 
a year, the cost to them would be a mere trifle, for Mr. Cree 
only charges half>a guinea a day; while the benefit to the pro- 
prietor, directly by the improvement of his plantations, and 
indirectly by the knowledge gained by his forester, would bj 
great in proportion to the extent of his plantations. 

Se'jo Posso ; Sir John Nasmyth, Bart. If wc imagine a 
valley in the direction of eas^ and west, witlka narrow' lake along 
the bottom, and the hills on each side gradually rising from the 
level of the w'ater to the height of 600 or 800 feet, we shall 
form a general idea of the kind of scenery of which the house 
of New Possev forms a part. The house is jilaced about a thiril 
of the w'ay up the slope which forms the south side of the valley, 
and of course looks to the north. Theie is scarcely another 
house to be seen but itself. The profound impression of me- 
lancholy produced by the scenery is not easily conceived by 
those who have not felt it : bqt it arises from the want of hiiUMii 
habitations, or any thing like a village, for some miles before you 
arrive at the entrance gate; from the public roail being evidently 
one not much frequented; and from the hill facing the north, in 
consequence of which the house and grounds are in ilirecl shade, 
or in reflected light, great part of the day. Cireat part ol the 
slope being naled, or only covered by young planlalioDs, the 
eye readily measures it i\om the base to the summit; and at the 
top of the lull there are an ancient parish church and burying- 
ground, long since disused for any other purpose than as tlie 
family mausoleum. Down the hill-side runs a small clear 
stream, with occasional waterfalls and lateral expansion', into 
pools, w’hich forms a fijie guide to a beautiful walk, winding 
and climbing along its banks till it terminates at the mausoleum. 
There are extensive old woofls both to the light and left ol' the 
house, and niany fine old ashes, beeches, oaks, sycamores, 
Scotch firs, larches, and acacias, some ol’ which, through the 
kindness^ of Sir .John Nasmyth and Mr. Lawson, have been 
figured and deserfoed in the Arporvinm Ih itanninn'n. Along 
the brook and in a number of other places, masses of rhodo- 
depdrons, witli othtjr evergreens ahd foreign shrubs, have l>een 
planted ; and are alreatfy beginning to give a rich eflccl, and 
to counteract that nhked, wild, and solitary ap|>earancc which is 
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the natural expression of the place. Among the young trees in 
these masses we observed some thriving plants of Pinus Laricio, 
P. Ccmbra^ and Irish yew ; but, on the wljole, the^e is "a great 
want of difTercnt species both of trees and shrubs. We found, 
however, plant of CVala'^gus /anacetifblia Cels?V/;/^, the only 
one which we saw^in Scoilaiul. These grounds are admirably* 
adapted for planting an a/boretum, including a pinetiun ; for the 
soil is dry and sandy, and tbe declivity is such as to prevent all 
risk from stagnant air, whether cold or moist. Large masses of 
plantation, to connect the woods on the right side of the house 
with those on the left, and to |wevent the eye/rom measuring 
the ground from the base of the hill to the summit; as complete 
an arboretum as the climate will admit of; and a waterfall of 
50 or 00 feet in heiglit, to be seen from the windows of the 
house, and to drive away melancholy by its noise, appear to us 
the grand iiiiprovements which the pkice wants. 

"I'lie house has undergone a thorough renovation, and also 
tlie . lausoleum: and these, the walks, and the )>lanlations, show 
a desire to do every thing sul)stantiaily and in good taste. In 
short, though we had i]ot the pleasure of lindiijg Sir John 
Nasmyth at home, every thing that we saw convinced us that 
his reputation ibr good taste as a professional landscape-gar- 
dener is* well merited. 

A very interesting description of New as it existed in 

1715, will be lound in our ArlKnrQon^ vol. i. p. \\Jioever 

recollects it will pi*ol)al)^y w'ish to know wliether we saw the 
greci]house, w hich was at that time the glory of I wceddale. and 
over which was inscribed, in conspicuous characters, alluding to 
the dowers within, Solomon in all lus glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” We did see 'it, and found w ithin, hung up 
on the back wall, the old tiower-stem of the fiist agave that 
flowereil in Scotland* in what }ear we flo not recollect. The 
greenhouse is placed, as was the custom formerly, in the kitcljen- 
garden ; and near it are a fine specimen of -jfeer inonspessu- 
lannm, and a venerable old robinia. 

'j^ie archUectural alterations and improvements at New* Posso 
riave been designed In* Mr. Ibiriis, agd executed, under his 
direction, in a neat and niost substantial manner. The terraced 
gardens are pi^'?enl without flowers, ifi the family has* not 
resided tijere for two or three years; but, when they are pro- - 
perly planted, the phicc^will appear much more cheerful and 
habitable.* ^ 

\Vc passed Stobbo Ca:*tle, lyul arrived at Peebles late in the 
evening, but* with sullicicnt li^ghl to obliterate the impressions 
which the town and the scenery around had iSade on us in 18(y-. 
It was then a poor place, surfouiuled by a naked hilly country ; 
but these hills are now covereikwith ihrivin*^ plantations. 

• V F t 
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Augusts. — Peebles to Melrose. The country is beautifully 
varied by hills, some of which are wooded, and others cultivated, 
and exhibiting fields pf turnips, and barley or wheat, to the very 
summits* 

Traquair, We went through tlmt curious old place, Tra- 
quair, where the kitchen-garden walls are IP ft. high, and w'ere 
coped w'ith turf now bearing a rich crop of grass and w'ceds, 
the seeds of which were nearly ready for being distributed over 
the garden by the winds. In this garden w'ere excellent cro|)s, 
particularly of strawberries, but vfc did not find flie gardener at 
home. In the herb ground we found elecampane, lovage, hore- 
hound, and a number of other herbs formerly cultivateil in all 
gardens, but now generally neglected. Traejuair House has 
nothing i)mdern about it, not even a full-sized sash window, and 
the main entrance has no gravelled road up to it ; us, till lately, 
was the case at Knowle in Kent, and, by imitation of oltl places, 
at Fonthill Abbey. There is a grand terrace on the other front, 
and the main boily of the house is flanked by s(juare pavilions. 
Altogether it is a great curiosity as a gentleman’s residence ; and 
it was not wl,thout diflicully that w’e oblaineil liberty to drive up 
to it, the Earl of TracjU^ir being from home. 

Abbotsford ; Sir Walter Scott, Hart. So much has been said of 
this celebrated place, that we shall pass it over with scaively any 
remarks. Sir Walter Scott’s taste was antiejuarian rather than 
artistic, and he has produced such a building and gardens as 
might have been exjiecled from his peculiar partialities, aiul his 
facilities for obtaining fragments of anti<|uity. The hon.*,e is a 
curious piece of patchwork, but such as must have afforded 
great satisfaction to its gifted proprietor in forming it. \W 
could not get access to the gardens, whicli, we were told, were 
planted with potatoes, nor to any part of the place tluit could 
be considered as ornan^jntal scenery. 

The roads in this part of the country are excellent, and the 
scenery a fine combination of the beautiful pictiires(|iu‘, and 
agricultural cultivation. Some of ilm hills aie conical, and 
ploughed over the very summits; olher^ are crowned with wood, 
which, in some cases, stretches down tlveir sides, in musses and 
hedge-row strips, till it reaches tlie margin of a river, or the 
verge of a meadows 'J'liere is every a|)pear'ince of prosperity 
and comfort; but the bands of women seen hoeing turnips re- 
minded us that all was not as it ought to be, and as we Iriisl 
it will be in another generation ; hx* we cannot think ilhat, in a 
state of high civilisation, woinen^will .jLontimie to be employial 
in field work. We arrived at Melrose in time to see tlie ruins 
of the abbey with good daylight, and we remained among them 
till it was quite dark. 

( To Itr foitttnitcd, ) 
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Art. II. Notes on Gardens near Lancing^ concluded. By the 
Conductor. 

(Contimtrd from p. 302.) 

Tni: GaNcn of Mr. the blacksmith, at Lancing, con% 

tains a good colle^ion of fruit-trees, especially apples and |^ars. 
Mr. Sharp is enthusiastically attached to the culture of fruits; 
as a proof of which, wc found he had got Myall’s new straw- 
berries, and jhe Van Mons Leon le Olerc pear. He has 
seventy fig trees ; and anK)ng these one bearmg a small green 
fig of cx(]iiisile flavour, but the tree is not a goed bearer. The 
while Marseilles he has had as large as an orange. The garden 
is on chalk, sloping to the south-east; and so early, that some 
strawberries were now (May 25th) ready to gaiher. ©n an old 
cottage, near Mr. Sharp’s house, is a vine which was brought 
seventy years ago f!^)m Bordeaux p it has large berries and 
bunches," not good to eat, but makir)g excellent wine, even 
when the berries are not ripe. It might be worth enquiring 
after by those who arc planting vineyards. Mr. Sharp’s garilen 
is surrouiuled by high brick walls, covered wifli admirably 
traiiu'd tree«^, and every jiart of the interior was in the highest 
order and k(‘eping. It is his own property; and as lie is 
blessed Vith health and a taste for its cultivation, and has a 
\\\\^ and family with a comfortable hoii'.e, we regard him as 
having within Tns reach all the eieuicnts of happiness, whicU we 
hope he w ill long live lo*enjoy. 

We glanced at several other places in this neighbourhood, 
and were recommended by Mr! Kidtl to \isit Ollington, Lewis 
Oaiibuz, Ksij., where there is a good collecticm oj’ Orchidem; 
Northbrook, David L\on, Escj.,- alinely wooded extensive place; 
and some olliers which we hope to see on some fflture occasion, 
for at present we luul barely time to Nl'^it the .Miller’s Tomb 
on Ileydovvn Hill. 

'The Milln's lomh is placed on the oast side of Heydown 
Hill, a liigh^chalk hill covered with beautiful smooth turf, from 
aboiJt half-way u|) to the very summit, 'riie tomb stands near 
a hetlge and a group *)f trees, about iwo lliirds u}) the hill 
side. , The summit of tlje hill is conical, and from it there.is a 
complete pai^iranWc* view of the suTronntflng country, bounded 
on the s(t;ith by the si'a. The miller’s windmilj slootl on 'his 
summit, and around it ; 4 ic still visible the remains of an en- 
trenchmofft which once endosed a Roman eiicampmcnt. "Wic 
miller lived in a cottagif at n short distance from his tomb, 
and this coUage has lately been reltuilt, tyul.is now occu- 
pied by liis aged sister-in-hnv and her ilyughter, Miss Oliver, lb 
whom wl' are indebted for •the follow ing ^particulars. John 
Oliver, the miller, was remarkSibly fond of the spot 4vhere the 
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tomb is placed, and with the permission of his landlord, with 
whom he was on the most friendly terms, he built a summer- 
house there,, and afterwards the tomb, an oblong square, 12 ft. 
by 6 ft. and 4 fu high, brick on the sides, stone at the two ends, 
covered with a stone slab, and surrounded by an iro^i railing. 
In the summer-house the miller used to delig^it to sit and muse 
on the distant prospect, with his tomb in the lorcground ; and 
even after he became blind with age, which was several years 
before his death, he was led there every day by a little girl who 
read to him, and acted as his nurse. The tomb was built nearly 
thirty years befe-re the miller died; and he, as some other men 
have (lone, had his coffin made about the same lime; he had it 
placed on castors, and it was nightly wheeled inuier his iied, 
and brought out again in the morning. Iking in very good 
circumstances, he left 20/. a year to keep the tomb and the 
summer-house in repair; having left Khc funds which were 
to produce this sum in the hands of his grand-daughter, 
though this lady is said to have tK)0!^ a year of her own, yet 
not one farthing of the 20/. has been expended on the summer- 
liousc or tht tomb. In conse(|uence of this neglect for up- 
wards of forty-nine ye.trs, the summer-house is so completely 
destroyed, that not even a single brick remains; while the tomb, 
as will hereafter appear, is in such a state of dilapidation, that 
the whole of the inscription on it cannot be read. \\'e pur- 
posely avoid gi'ing the name of tins lady, in the hope^ that 
she will yet do her duty. * 

When the miller died, the clergyman of the palish could not, 
consistently with his pr(>l'cssion, read the biirial-ser\ ice t)ver the 
bodv ; but he was kind enoimh not to interlere in the matter, 
and the service was read iira distinct and audible voice, as 
^liss Oliver ftiformcd us, by tbe little girl who bad led tin* 
miller about, in the presence of between 2000 ami JtOOO peoph* 
who had assembled on the liill round the tomb. 'I'he little 
girl, whose name was , has been dead sonu* \ears. 

The following is a copy of the inscriptions on the tomb: — 


Ofl (hr '' 

Ion Till, urenmoN oi tiik rn 

.lOlIN ()LI\ I'H, 

VllLN DrfKNNFU lO TIIF WII.I, Ol 
<.R.\STI I) av WM.l.UM WisTIinoOK KIMI\UI>soN, I SQ., 

For as in A<lain all die. r\en so ii Chrrst shall all he made alive. -- 
t'or., xiii. 

The law was «:iv( i» MosIh, but ji^ace and tnith (ume hy Jesus Christ; 
that whobocv( r i)elievtth in 'him should ia»t |n ri^li, )>Mt ha\e eternal Id’e, - - 
i, 17. 
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On one Side. 

Why should my fancy any one offend, 

What*s pood or ill on it does not dcgiend ? 

’ Tis at iijy own expense, except the land, , 

A generous grant, on whicli iny tomb doth stand. 

This is the only spot that 1 have chose, 

Wher^n to take iny lasting long repose ; 

Here in the dpth in\ body lietli down, 

You’ll say ’tis not in consecrated ground. 

1 grant the samc:*but where’er shall we find 
l^ie spot that e’er can fnirify the mind, 

(Jr to the body any lustre give? 

This more depends on what a life wc livc^ 

For when the trumpet shall begin to sound, 

’T will not avail us where the bod\ ’s found. 

Blessed are they, ami all that may, 
b'ull in the Lord ami ^.lviour die . 

Their bodies wait redemption’s tlay, 

An^l sleep in peace where’er thc\ lie. 

On onr F.nd. 

I'he fear of (iod is the beginning of wistlom ; but to keep bis command- 
MU ills is IkiI.iu'ss to tbc Lord. 

[I'igurcs of Dr.vTii and Timi 

Deatb, why so fast? jiray stop \our luuul, 

And h t my glass run out its saml . 

As neither death nor time will stay, 

Let Us improve the [ire^eiit dav . 

hy stiirt \ on at that sl^eleton ? 

’ Tis^our gwn picture that }Ou shun ' 

Alive, it (lid n‘''emhle thee. 

And thfm, when dead, uke it shall be. 

Though J)ea(h'w'ill Have its will with tate, 

Yet still old Time (irtdongs the d.ite, 

Till all the measure 1 slujl fill of breatli 
'I'hat is allotted me b\ fate. 

Aiul when that ’s done, then Turn* and Dcatli 
. . * (Last line illegible.] , 


( )ii the other Suit . 

IN MOIOHY OI' 

JOHN OLIMHI, Mm I K, 

WHO l»l I’AKTia) THIS MIL Till: ATKIl#, II ‘Ki, \(.IDS|-\I VMS. 

On the other arc some texts fmiin tlie33m‘ial Service. 


Art. 111. V^inbui Casilc, its tiatdetis and its Gardeners, »!)■ Pkteh 

Macw^nzie. 

When you were in Scotland last year, I Ixflicvo yonr liinitej] 
stay prevtnled you from visiting places •in that country NNherc, 
perhaps, you vvouUl have ioiniAl something commend, and 
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niiicli to condemn. I am sorry yon did not find it convenient to 
call at Dinbur Castle, not on account of its combination of 
ancient and modern architecture. I'here you would have seen 
some of the remains of feudal times, sucli as the spot wliere tlie 
“ wooden bastile'^ stood, or where the hnig on the 

* gallows tree, the iron-studded gate, the poiucullis, and the re- 
mains of the old drawbridge, or 

“ The battled towers, the <!«'njon keep, 

Tiie loophole i^rates where eaptivi^s weep, 

The riaiikini; walls that roiiiiii it sweei)." ' 

Or, perhaps, ych would have been better ))lensed with the more 
elegant display of Grecian architecture, 'riiere is many a Doric 
column with its gutta', metope, iriglyph, nuitide, corona, &c. 
Also the work of the sculptor is displayed on the arms of tlie 
family; the supporters upholding the escutcheo/i with stone 
chains dangling by their s’des, and the crest and the scroll, arc 
done in a very tasteful manner: but, leaving the castle, we may 
proceed to the gardens. 

The kitchen-garden is nearly a century old, an irregidar piece 
of ground, encloNcd by an unfinished wall, part of it wiiliout 
coping, and the teeth <5f time making inroads upon the bricks 
and mortar. I'here are old fruit trees in it that bear good crops, 
and broad grass walks considerably raised al)()Ve the ’holders. 
Little attention had been observed in levelling thesurliice; there 
are small hills and valleys in it; am! here and there large blocks 
ofwhin^tone loeks rear their heads above the ground, so that 
tlie gardeners may ha^e lessons in geohigy along with llK‘ir 
botanical stmiies, when they are* cullivaling Iruils and vegetables. 
In the flower-ganlen there are remains of the tune when Adam 
and Kve were cut in yew', Gain’s cradle in l>ox, and the 'l ower 
of liabel in variegated holly; m am)lher ))art, the modern system 
of fiower-gardening practised; in tins manner combining 
the past and the ])resent. The undulating nalnre of the snrfiice 
prevents the eye from resting on the wliole at once, and liom 
the crests of the wa\ es some beautiful views are obtained. On the 
bosom of a wooded hid is se«'n the while loam ol the cataract, 
and at intervals would. be heard its scanid d\ing upon the ear; 
the waters rushing witfi headlong fury into the secjuesteud 
valley, and there Ibrming ihe “ inusic-maKmg stream;” burst- 
ing Iron) the glen, it winds in graceful turns among the ritli 
pasture, and becomes the “low-voiced river; moving slowly 
along, it joins the briny waters of the Lorlh. 'J'urning in 
another direction are beheld the perpendicular columns of ba- 
saltic rocks, the ^debris covered with blackthorn, hazel, and 
j Mountain ash, and their sumniil crowned with dark firs; and 
in the distance are the peaked mountains, at one liiuj covered 
with clopds and Uanpests, and at another time pavilioned in 
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glory. In the study of God’s works there is no end to their 
variety, altliough they were sought after by minds enlightened 
as the suii when he sprendeth his light upon a thousand hills. 
Blit we are lingering by the way, and must hasten n*om .viewing 
the meadenvs and the woods, and the low valleys, and the musical 
warblers singing Uy silver fountains, and the pleasing combina-* 
lions of classic architecture, and go to a place where.we intend 
remaining for a little lime, ijthough it is seldom visited by those 
who delight in admiring the w'onders of nature and art; the place 
I mean is the hardener’s bothy. 

I'he bothy is commonly a little lonely slieA placed on the 
north side of the north wall of the kitchen-garden ; that small 
apaitmtnt has often to be kitchen, breakfast-room, dining-room, 
parloiP*, bed -room, di essing-ioom, and stiitly, for merw tliat de- 
serve better accommodation. If a little of the money that is 
sj)ent upon dog-keninJs were employed in erecting decent habi- 
lations for jouineyinen gardeners, gentlemen would receive a 
higl.jr rate of interest for money laid ont in such a way, than 
they do from much of their wealth that is sent out in other 
ilirections. • 

But some young men will not be hindered from pursuing after 
knowledge, though diHicultics should attend it. In the bothy at 
Dinber Castle gardens, som-j time ago, there were f()ur young 
lads, whose exertions to obtain usefid know ietige may be w’orth 
recording, and jierhaps their exampUj niay be worthy oi’ imita|ion 
by others piaceil in^>imilfir circumstances. 

Sandy Mac Alpine, ihe foreman of the gardens, was at one time 
intended to be something else •than a gardener, ami was kept 
longer at school than boys are generally kept; but, like many a 
novice, he 1‘orgot to strengthen liis* muscles when he was endea- 
vouring to intoriu his mind. Close application iiF the study of 
Latin and Cireek, uiftl one season at college, gave him every 
appearance of a blanclied student. He found his health under- 
mining rapidly; lie was advised to try something else; he ciiosc 
the occupation of a gardener, and his healtli recovered; but, in- 
stead of leaving it wlieii he got bctier, he continued to love his 
employment. • , 

Colin Forbes was another inmate of the botliy at flie time we 
refer to. He a j^tcTut active young*man ; flie spaile appeareS as 
light in Ids hands as if it had been a child’s toy and he ciwdd 
use it to goinl jiurpose: did not, however, forgot the educa- 

tion he received in his early*days ; he was fon^l of mathj;mati(Jil 
studies, nntf likcii well to toilk ajiout sipiare roots and cube roots, ^ 
ecjuations, ii^volution of quantities, circles, ^ngjes, pyramids, 
cylinders, cones, polygons, &c. * \ • 

Walter Glcnesk, anoiher the four, whjn alone, occupied 
his lime diifercntly from any of the rest : he w as in lovg with the 
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study of natural history. He made himself pretty well acquainted 
with the botanical systems of Linnmus and Jussieu: but he did 
not stop there; he acquired a knowledge of Cuvier's system of 
geology, Jam^on's system of mineralogy, and an outline of 
zoology. Leach’s Arrangement of Insects came in hi^' wnj', and 
from it he gained some knowledge of cntomqlogy ; the FUements 
of Concholpgy.^ by Brown, made him acquainted with theLinmcan 
arrangement of shells, also the description of the genera, and 
the explanation of terms used in the science of conchology. 
Often would he wander along the sea4)cach collecting razor- 
shells, cockles, muscles, oysters, See. 

The last of tlic four was Bauldy Black : he differed from all 
the rest; he did not pretend to be a book-learned man, but, lor 
strength of body, he would match with any of his comrades; he 
was a good-natured lad, and took things very easy. He lost his 
father when he was youngj^ and he had iu)thing but hard work 
before, and few opportunities for improving his mind. However, 
he had formed a love for the fiddle, and with it he used to chase 
away dull care, but his music was nut at all times acceptable to 
those who liyed with him. 

W hen they were at work together, it would be diflicult 
to tell whicli was the best workman: when mowing, for in- 
stance, they would keep time as regularly as il’ they had been 
rowing a four-oared boat, and seldom had much to cut in 
the “hacking”; but when they were relieved fiom their labour, 
and'every one at liberty to choose for.himtclf, then the bent of 
their minds would be discovered. Onq would, perhaps, be 
reading Virgil- or Homer, another would be working some f)ro- 
pdsition in Simson’s Kuclid, and another endeavouring to make 
out the name of an unknown plant. When in tlie midst of 
their studies, .Bauldy would take down his fiddle, and give tliem 
some lively Scotch aiks to cheer on tliek- philosophic spirits; 
but the Georgies were soon shut, ICuclid laid aside, while 
Lindley, Loudon, or Smith, was locked up in a trunk, and all 
wished the crambophagus and his fiddle out of their hearing. 
Sometimes they got wliat they wished for, for Bifuldy dio not 
always confine himself and his musm to the bothy. (>>l’ten 
would he go courting the lasses, and with the young women 
he was a great favouiite: he never ajipeartd^ so happy as when 
he got a few young men and women collected in a small apart- 
ment ; then would he dance, sing, and play, for hours in a 
winter’s night. 

"One night when Bauldy was absept, Sandy MacAlpinc said 
that something might be done that would better them all, and 
niight be the meahs of turning Bauldy from his thoughtlessness, 
and make him more ’attentive in seeking after pr4>ressional 
knowledge. He believed that ^they were not acting right to- 
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wards one another, each one confining liis knowledge to him- 
self, like misers hoarding their treasures, neither benefiting 
themselves nor others so much as they might do: he ♦believed 
that if they were to exchange knowlc(lge*with 9n4 a^ipther all 
would be* gainers ; and cjuoted the words of Lord Brougham, 
when he said, ‘‘ may easily be demonstrated that there is arr 
advantage in learning, both for the usefulness and tlje pleasure 
of it; there is somethiiig positively agreeable to all men, to all 
at least whose nature is not most grovelling and base, in gaining 
knowledge fo# its own sake.** The other two heard Sandy's 
proposal with delight, but did not know luT^v to proceed in 
order to accomplish their object; they agreed to inform their 
master of their design, and ask his atlvice and assistance. 

Sandy was aj)pointed to make known wliat they intended to 
do; lie did so tlie first o})portunity he had; their master was 
glatl to hear of their* good intentions to each other, and pro- 
mised to further them with all the as>istance in his power. He 
wa; a man well advanced in life; he had studietl men and 
manners in a way somewliut diiferent from that recommended 
by Lord (diesterfield ; he was well acf|uainted wi^i the various 
branches of his profession, and could turn his ac(|uired know- 
leilge to good account in practice. He promised to meet with 
his yoiMig men on an early evening, and make arrangements for 
their I’uture advances in knowledge; and also to read, by way of 
inftodiiction, a* short essay on certain poiiUs which are neces- 
saiy for }oung giwdenkirs to know and practise. I will* say, 
what has alreaily l)(;eii said by an eminent author, that ‘‘ I will 
never undervalue the pursuits*of science and livcrature, or the 
dilliision of general knowledge, bar I’rom me be such a purposed 
Most imreignedly do I rejoice m Uie atlvancement eft such know- 
ledge, and in the success of all the means for its janiver^al com- 
inimication by which our age, and esjiecially our country, are 
distinguished. 1 have no sympathy w ith the apprehensim*s of 
those who are tremblingly jealous of the spread of information. 
There is ground lor congratulation, not for de>pondet)cy, in the 
j)relailing thirst ibr know ledge, and in the zealous desire on the 
paft, of those who are 4n possession of it to gratify that thirst. 
By ail means let it be (uiencbed to the uttermost.** • 

/ J est 1 Vi w;, 2 7. Ls !• i?. 


Aiit. ihc (liferent f.ses of Moss in the daltivation^' Plants. 

By Mill i:icKr., 

" (Translatal fVem*tljc iiarleu 

That plants planted in dan\p moss, instead of earth, live and 
grow' is a fact not newv, and mc^xover one that is easily^explained ; 
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for the moisture of this mAterml is sufficient for the enriy nou- 
rishment of the )>lant, until it obtains stronger nourishment from 
being tr£:nsplanted, and its porosity admits ilie influence of the 
atmosph^i'e to penetrate to the lowest roots. 

From these data, care being taken that the ball of moss in 
which a plant lias rooted firmly adheres together, in such a 
manner as. that it may be taken out anti transplanted like the 
ball out of a flower-pot, without disturbing^ the vegetation, I 
made use of moss in the following instances with success. 

' I. the Stock- Gill If 

I made two beds ; a regular flower-bed, in which the young 
stocks were planted as usual, and a nursery. This occupied a 
retired spot only exposed to the morning sun, to save the troiilde 
of shading the young plants after tran.splantation. The ground 
was prepared in the usual manner by digging and raking. 

Holes were then made with rather a tliick dibble at the dis- 
tance of from 4 in. to 6* in,, and widened as much as possible at top, 
by repeatedly turning round the dibble. Then in each hole a good 
handful of damp moss, ns it came fresh from the wood or the 
meadow', w'as firmly pressed in. Alter all the holes were so 
prepared, the hole for the plant was made in the iniddlo of the 
ball of inoss. The young stocks were then planted in these 
holes: the plant was held in the middle of the Hole, which was 
about 2 in. wide, and fine light mould, [ repafed for the purpose, 
throw n round the roots till the plant stoo<l firm ; then they were 
watered in the usual manner.' They re(|uired no shading, 
owing to the situation chosen for them; and grew well, rivalling 
those in the ilower-bccl. • . 

As soon as ^he double and single flowers showed themselves 
in both beds, the single *ones were weeded 6iit of the flow er-bed, 
and the double ones from the nursery, willi their balls, put in 
their place. If, in any of the transplanted plants, a root had 
escaped from the ball of moss, protection from the sun was of 
service for some days; but if that were not theca.se they required 
none. jIboj.e which wqre transplanted*’ grew’ as well as those 
that w’ercfi(5t transplanted, and yielded the rare advantage of a 
Moom with Vlouble flOwers Oiily, which in poitU of beauty could 
not be surpassed. 

It scarcely require.s to be mentioned, that, in the course of the 
siiMmer[ the roots of the plants traijsplanled with tlr^ balls of 
moss penetrated into the surrounc^ing ground. 

Watering wjth dilute:! cow-dung which had been left to 
sUgnate for several weeks, and was a|)plied to iIk; plants in dull 
weather, was latterly found beneficial. 
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in the Cultivation of Hants. 

My rather slow gardener planted one forenoon, including 
the preparation of the ground with the moss, 480 plants in 
the nursery, observing the order of plant'^ng above-metitioned. 
So nuicli for any objection as to the tediousnocs of*U^e ope- 
ration. 

II. jfith the ]Vmtev S/ock-Gilli/lcnver. 

The object I had in view Ivas \o raise plants that would show 
flower earlier jhaii in the usual way, so that they might be 
earlier potted off. Karly planting, and consetjuently the proper 
growth attained by the winter stock, arc the chi(?f‘ considerations 
for their keeping well through the uintei*. I proceeded in the 
following manner ; — 

As Uie Weather became milder, so that I was not afnfid of the 
Irost penetrating a cold-frame, I prepared one with an under- 
stratum of about 1 ft, ?)f leaves and w?eds, as actual bottom heat 
i^in‘irion> to the young stocks. The fine mould laid over it 
was, as l)efore ob'.erved, dibbled for the )>lants, and balls of moss 
put in the holes. In order to economise space, they were made 
so close together as almost to touch eacli other, t^nd were but 
the size ol’the fistj as they were only I’or lrans[)lanting the young 
j)lants. ^Wlien hole^ had been maile in the moss balls, they 
M^ere filled with earth suitable ft)r the stock*', aful tuo stock seeds 
went* put into ciitli hole. ^\s soon as the plants h .d grown a 
little, the weaker ota^* was pidletl if|). ^\’hether there was*not 
a greaUer probability of ifiis being double than the stronger one, 

I cannot venture to say. 

Wlu ‘11 they had attained the proj)er size' fe)r lran^|)laiiting, 
they were, a.', usual, planted eait in the e)pen air, ]^u{ with the 
moss balls. 

The following we*^e the results of this iiuahoTl of cultiva- 
tion : — 

1. I complete'ly attained the object I had in view, viz. tllat 
the flower showed itself early; indeed too completely, for my 
w'intur stocks^<,bloomed, fe)r the most part, at the same time as my 
sum*ier stocks, which w^s not intended, but which could easily 
be avoideil l)y sowing later. IbiforlimMely, 1 cam^)i state the 
day on which I sow(;j[l tl>e seed. , • 

This early* a})p^arance of the flower is readily exj)lained. 
1st, 13ecaii*se the plant was not disturbed when it was first traiis- 
planted ; tlierefore the bl<fssom-l)uds would show themselves as 
much carluii*, as the dnratron of the sickly f^eriod alter trai^- 
planling in the usual manfier ^•ou!d ha\e lasted, and retarded, 
the progress t>f vegetaticn. 2(1,. In thj*loose a number of 
hair roots\ instead of the usual turnip [fi^^iform] roots, had beeti 
.*t(l 8er. — 1H42. IX. • 
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forrneil, whichi as is well knowni tend to produce flower, wliile 
the turnip roots produce wood. 

2. These delicate roots could be easier got into the pots 

than the^stronger ones, which are difficult to l>e got in, and yet 
cannot be dispensed with. They also greatly accelerated the 
growth. ^ 

3. The loose moss round the stem entirely prevented the 
rotting of the stem, winch so often occurs. 

I shall, therefore, make use of this method in future. 


’ III. /;/ ralsifi^ enrh/ Beans, 

In the same manner (as II.) I planted a frame, 3i ft. sejuan*, 
with early beans, in mo^s, which were afterwards planted out, in 
mild weather, in the open ground, and filled two Iwds, each 
about 2 !• ft. long and 3.J ft. broad. Thi' foundation of moss 
seemed to stiiC them particularly, for they grew and bore more 
luxuriantly than all that were planted in tlte ground. 

To l)ring them to fruit very early, I liave planted now, 
January, beiiiis in moss, in a box in a moderately warm house: 
and I shall transplant 'the young plants alierwards, w hen it is 
somewhat milder, into a cold-bed, protected by glass and cover- 
ings, as a warm-bed, which I should prefer for them, is not 
at my comniand. 

1\\ Melons 

raised in the same manner, and aftervvartjs planted out in the 
ojieii ground, grew v(ay luxuri'intly, and |)ut out shouts in a 
few' weeks, when the cold wet summer of last year unfortunately 
killed them.* 

Caul /flowers 

rai.<»ed in this way, produce<l very fine lieads ; but the year 
was, on the whole, very favourable, and the hoh‘s they were 
planted in were filled w ith dung. 'I'lie facility of trans[)lantation 
enabled me to plant the young plants, with the moss balls, for 
some weeks in the shade; and, by being placeil in this situation, 
to preserve"* them from the devastations of the earth-flea-lK‘elle 
(Hallica /«/!>,), wl)i<:li dislikes the shade, till the leaves had 
become hard, and, consequently, unfit for their food. 

I suppose tliat, as tlie youug plants,^^ by l>cing Iransplaulcd in 
til's wa^v, do not become sickly, they are less expoml to the 
ravages of insects, winch, as is well known, attack sickly plants 
in preference. . Even im more unfavoiirablo seasons, the uiulis* 
Uirbed vegetation, and the exuberant formation of liair roots, al- 
ready noticed, might produce a greater tendency to fructification. 
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VL Young Fine ShooiSj Rose Shoots^ and other Sorts of S/nnibs^ 

about the middle of June, were cut, in the same way os car- 
nations for layering, to the next node, and the p^rt* so«cut laid 
in the earthy in a ball of moss, near the mother plant. In the 
course of a few wejks they had rooted, and the same summer 
were fit to be transplanted, with the ball ol‘ moss, ,to their 
destination. 


VII# For grafting Apricots and Peaches, 

• 

In the spring, young trees, with their roots pSeked in large 
bundles of moss, were laid in the ground, in the shade, till vege- 
tation began. They were tlien put in close to the parent plant, 
and a twig inarched upon each of them. They sooli grew 
together, could be s(*parated, and the same summer were 
planted out as standard?. • 

VIII. For round-headed [o/- I^arasol'] Acacias, [U. Pseud- 

Acacia nmhracul'ijera Dec. Fjuepe, cf Frees and Shrubs^ 

p. 234.] • 

These are very difficult to -aise in open ground, because the 
branches •Jire either too dry, or the sap already in motion while 
the wild stock is still dorntanl. I surrouiu'.i-d iho roots of a 
comffion acacia, eff from one to two^years old, wiiii muss balls, 
and brought them into vi^geUuioii early iu the year, jn a cold 
greenhouse. They weje then grafu^d w ith freshly cut, and there- 
fore perfectly healthy, twigs ot Robium l\eud-./catia umbracu- 
lifera IJec.^ and succeeded well. They were harileued by 
degrees, and afterwards, on the part, between the roM and the 
graft, towards the toj) of the stem of the common, acacia, they 
were inarched in the wown, and were kej^t in the moist balks of 
moss surrounding their roots till they grew', when watering was 
discontinued, and the wild stock died olFby degrees. 

Although tedious, this method appears, at the same lime, 
desirable, when it happens that on any ))articular sjn)t a common 
acnciif, already grown, is 4o be transibnned into a round-Iieaded 
one, for it is certain the price of round-headed •acacias is 
also at all times so^censiderable as lfc> render .thelronble worth 
while. * 

Should if be found, as I suppose, that cuttings ctf U. Pbcud- 
Achclii umlii'aciilifera Dec,* cj^n be struck (about midsuminer ^ 
did notsuc(!bed; it might^du better in spriifjj, in bed? from 
which the air is excluded), thes<? might, be used for inarching, 
thus saving previous grafting ; •rfie cutfings cftuUT be planteil. 
early in tli^ year, in moss balls filled witirtsaiul. 
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Procuring Sand for striking Cuttings. 


All the above experiments were made during the past year. 
They are sufficient at present to justify the experiment, to direct 
altentipn to it, and to induce a greater application of moss to 
useful purposes. In this respect I have in view the following 
experiments; — ^ 

1. Raising turnip-rooted celery in moss balls. In my soil it 
tlirows out, instead of a single large turnip, a small one witli 
many strong roots, but useless for cooking. I hope, from the 
porosity of the moss, to produce * many hair roots, and also a 
large turnip. * 

2. A flower-bed filled witli flowering plants from spring till 
late in the autiimn. How unsightly, for instance, when, in the 
conspicuous beds on a lawn, the hyacinths, tulips, anemones, 
Phlox verna, and other early flowers, must stand till summer 
before they can lie transplanted without being sjioiled ! If they 
were growing in moss balis, they miglp be removed, without 
injury, immediately after flowering, to make room for other 
flowering plant‘d. 

S. A more enlarged application to the culture of other early 
vegetables, such as peas, gourds, the cabbage tribe, and 
others. 

AcL'cn^ near Jaunan/ 29. I8t2. 


Art, W , On a Mode af ptoni'inir Snnd fn shikini^ Cuttings. 

j;\ i). 

« 

IlAViNCr derived much information from tin* perusal of thr 
(jin dffirds and a^ one goo<l turn desei\es another, I 

have endeavoured to snatch a few minutes to communicate a 
few’ remarks for the gf>od of others, if g(v>d it may be to them. 
I have at various times lead with jileasure tlie methods of pro- 
pagation which are tliere recorded, aiul most of them I liave 
tried; but, as my own plan is more simple than most of them, 
and etjualiy successful, perhajis you will give it iiisvrtion. 

I have usually found that where cuttings could be ke|Vt re- 
gularly inqist, and at a'tempeiature consistent with tlie nature oi' 
the cuttings, together* with/i projier rnateritl to strike in, success 
was nearly certain. Most people agree that sa\id is the best 
material ; hut sand varies very much in diflerent phices, and I 
have been so situated as to find it (jifKcult to obtain i^t all. Hut 
as necc^isity is the mother of invention, so it was with me, and 
now, if I can obtain sand at all,'l soon make it what I want. If 
I cannot digMt or buy. it, 1 can generally swet'p it up after 
ft licavy shower. In the first place. I silt it through a sieve 
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about as coarse as a common cinder sieve: what this sieve stops 
in sifting is thrown away, as it consists of stones of unequal size. 

It is next passed through a finer sieve in a ^ub of winter : •all that 
stops this time, being fre^from dirt, in consequence of tlje wash- 
ing, is us«d for drainings for large pots. It is then passed 
through a still fintr sieve in water, and all that stops in this* 
sieve is used to drain smaller pots. After this it is w^ll washed 
through a very fine sieve, ajnl all that is stopped by this sieve 
serves to drain the snialle^t-sizcd pots; and, by ‘putting a 
piece of tile of broken pot over the hole, and just covering it 
with the draining-stones according to the si/e tlie pot used, 
it forms the best drainage 1 am accpuunted with. Tlie sand is 
then used to strike in, by placing a piece of tile or pot over the 
hole, and thtai filling the pot with the sand, which, bein^cleansed 
from dirt, will never retain more moisture than is necessary for 
the cuttings, and, whc^i wanted to po^ olfi tlui cuttings are much 
mon easily shaken from such sand, than from ihit which has 
not been washed. 

If it is intended to keep the cuttings in tlie same pot after 
they are struck, then the })ot must be drained in tim usual >vay 
with the tile and stones, and partly filled with suitable soil ; but, 
if they are to bi‘ polti d off wlien rooted, nothing but the sand is 
necessai\, and, though they may be often watered, no more 
watjL'r will slay long in the sand than will be required. I ought 
to have said lliat wlien 1 use only s^iul I make it very firtn.^ 

1 enclose a smaH (juaiuity of the saiul })repared from the 
garden walks. • 

[The sand received is (piile* free from ^oil. and consists of 
yellow particles, a numi)er of them (piite bright and sliining, 
like ))articles ol' (]uart/.] 

Auiiiisl J 3. ] S 1 2, 


Ai*t. VI. ^^Solicc nf a unv D.ihli t luvc nlCil 0/ M?, S.mL 

llyM. S\ui.. 

• 

Tiik engraving ( //g. 10.) shous a stake formed o( ca^t iron^and 
wire, which ^\ill «erve as a prt)te(?tor both to the plant and 
flowers ol^the dahlia. The lower parts of the protector (a, o 
and r r,) are all cast together. At r c there are three pieces of 
wire sho\^y, which are }uif into the moiildi^ig-l)ox bijbre 
metal is poured in, so ihattwhc^i it is poured into the mould, the 
ends of the wire are so placeiMJiat ihe^UKial ^cIos<.*s round them 
and makes them secure, as shown alr^, 'I he pieces of wdne 
d (I are ^)ul in after this piul is cast, by ilrijling holes through 

0^3 ,> • 
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the casting. The advantage of these 
wires is, that they will bend any way 
to suit the line of the branches and 
flowers- ‘ B moves like the tube of a 
telescope out of a, and may be set to 
any height by means of a thumb- 
screw shown at c. This tube is 
made of half-inch gas-piping, for thf^ 
purpose of receiving the top (c), also 
of cast iron ; and the wires shown in 
it are secured into it in the same 
manner as into the ends {c c). There 
is a piece of strong wire in the under 
side, for fitting into the end of the 
pipe, as shown at g by the dotted 
lines, so that the top is easily taken 
off and put on. To this top a num- 
ber of flowers may be tied, and pre- 
vented from rubbing against each 
other. The pioving branch (d) upon 
the tube b is secured by a screw, 
as shown at by this means the 
branches of the stake wdll turn round 
up to the side of the branches of the 
plant, which will be just the reverse 
to the branches c c. Any number 
of these moving branches may be put 
upon the tube'B, as may be required 
by the height of the plant. The 
wires in this branch are secured into 
it in the same^ manner as in the other 
branch. The end of this protector, 
at r/, is put into the ground to a sufli- 
cient depth to make it secure. 

A protector might be made with a 
W'ooden upright axis, with cast-iron 


Fig. 40. Jntfirov, tl Dahlia 
Stake. ♦ 



branches to put on it, which would move?, and mi*dit be secured 
by screws irf the same manner as in the jroii stake. 


Fort Green Cuttage\ Garsfaiig, July 31. 1842. 
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Art. VII. What constitutes a Flower? By W. A. M. 

F^jORJST s J lowers differ^ from wifd flow'ers and border flowers 
in being so entirely changed by culture as no longer to iWmble 
their original type. All plants "are not capable of being so 
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changed, though usually every individual of the same species 
varies slightly from its brethren. Among trees, for instance, 
some will have an erect manner of growth, while others of pre- 
cisely the same kind, will assume a drooping halyt J aud among 
herbaceous plants the colours of the flow^ers will often materially 
differ, and some cv^n show a disposition to become double. The* 
more variable a plant is in a state of nature, the more readily 
will it become changed b;j the different modes of cultivation 
practised on it, though many plants scarcely differ* under any 
circumstances^ and, as a general rule, fewer annuals become 
changed than perennials, and fewer ligneous*plants than her- 
baceous. The early floriculturists considered as florist’s flowers 
changed herbaceous plants only ; but florists of the present day 
admit not oiAy siiffruticose plants, as pelargoniums and some 
calceolarias, but also shrubs, as roses and camellias. 

Flowers, to constitute florist’s flowers, must become subservient 
to ce*'taiii laws, the chief of which is Tbrm. The oiKline of every 
florist’s flower should be circular, or as nearly so as possible, as 
may be readily perceived by drawing the outline of the most 
esteemed tulips, carnations, pansies, &c. A change of thejlorm 
of the flower, however, is not generally the first departure from 
nature in a plant, but is rather the result of culture or accident; 
a departure from the usual colour of the flower, or normal habit 
of the plant, is, however, by no means unusual ; and the former 
constitutes, in conjunction with form, the chief merits of florist’s 
llow'crs. Let us examine, for example, the flower of theViUl 
carnation. In a statCiOl nature, we shall commonly find it vary- 
ing from flesh colour, rarely white, to dark crimson ; and the 
outline, instead of being circular, ten-angled: but, by cultivation, 
the flower becomes much inci’ea^»ed in size ; the •stamens are 
metamorphosed into petals, rendering it what ispdled double; 
by wliicli means, and by the enlargei»ent of the original or 
guard petals, the angles are filled up, and the outline reiulty ed 
circular; the ground colour also changes to pure white, striped 
with crimson, scarlet, pink, or purple, in which case it is called 
a carnation} or with a white or yellow ground, tiotted and edged 
with red, purple, or scaPlet, it is termed^ a picotee. The flower, 
however, is not the only part that undergoes a change; the 
whole plant ^has ^ 1^0 departed fr»m the* original type ; it* has 
become much more vigorous, with leaves broader and 
blunter tfian in the species. The great distinction, however, 
between fiativc species mu\ accidental varieties is, llie inca- 
pability the latter ol perpetuating tliemstlvcs ; foi^ should 
they produce seed, the greater portii)n ol ihe^ plants raised^ 
tlierelrom will be in a transifion stage tt) ^he original stock : 
the truc*way, therefore, to increase perpetuate varieties is 
only to raise seedlings from 4lie ^most tIccWeilly marked vari- 
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alions, and to remove them from the immediate neighbourliood 
of die original species, to which they always have a tendency more 
or less Jo retreat. The carnation is a familiar example of this, 
for the pure ^yhite ground colour of many varieties gradually 
becomes flushed with pink, and ultimately changes to daik 
crimson, which, in most cases, defies all the ,art of the florist to 
change again to white. V’^egeUible physiologists are undecided 
as to the causes of these variations, but the most generally re- 
ceived opinion among florists is, that, in the case of the carnation, 
the running back to the original colour of the 5\x*cies is occa- 
sioned by the application of too powerful stimulants in the culti- 
vation. 

The changes and varieties in the colours of flowers are in- 
numerable, and constitute, as we have before said, one of the 
chief charms of florist’s flowers. No cause is assigned, but 
there appear to exist certain fixed lawr by which colour is 
affected ; as the carnation, which in its pristine state is crimson, 
becomes, by cultivation, white, slate-coloured, and dull yellow, 
but never blue, and seldom bright yellow; and the dahlia in- 
cludes varieties of almost every shade of colour, except blue. 

Besides changes in f»rm and colour, florist’s flowers undergo 
transmutations of various organs; for instance, in order to render 
carnations and pinks double a multiplication of petals takes 
place, and the stamens are expanded and become petaloid ; the 
rose is rendered double by a multiplication of’ petals; and tlie 
aiieflione by a regular series of ti\uislbr?jialioiis of all the organs, 
iVom the se])als to the pistil. 

Florist’s flo;\ers, of late \ears; have been very nuich iinprovetl 
by' cross-impregnation, not only between varieties of the same 
species, but- also between two distinct kijids. Had not / ii>la 
tricolor been^crosseil with l\ allaica arul others, our gardens 
would never liave beec deCDralenl with ia\ge rv)nnd heartseases 
of, every imaginable hue and combination of colours. Cross - 
irnpregiialion, in adtlilion to altering the pio{)erties of the 
flower, occasions a considerable cliatjge in the habits of plants; 
thus the large fine flowers that are produced on l!dl difl'nsive- 
growing plants may, b^y careful hybridisation, be protinced on 
dwarf thickset plants ; and bright-coloured flowers without a 
dark sjiot to relieve' lliein,. may have the Spot gjven them by 
caielully crossing them with some allied s|)Olted kinds. Now 
that the theoty of hybridisation is so wtdl understood, a vast 
untrodden plain lies ojien to tlie floiwst^ w hich, in the course of a 
fe\V ycihs, will dbnblless be prodiK;»ive of many unexpected 
^ novelties ; new races w ill be spfinging up every ^lay, and the 
already numerous varieHes of ‘plants increased teil-lbld. As 
proot ol this, we have Anly to look at the numbers of new' roses 
and calceolarias tlhil are brpugbi into notice every season. A 
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few years since we should have looked in vain for those laiye 
and fine varieties of calceolarias exhibited every year by Mr. 
Green at the horticultural exhibitions; and, had any florist 
predicted such changes, he would have been considered by his 
brethren as nothing more nor less than a madman. 

Varieties are of^u produced, however, without reference to * 
the circumstances above-mentioned, though they constitute the 
principles on wdiich florist’s ^flow'ers are produced. The other 
causes which often produce variations from the nornial type of 
species are, chmate, exposure, heat, cold, and winds ; but the 
effects resulting from tlicse circumstances are. rarely of long 
duration when the individual is removed from the influence of 
one of them; and, consequently, they cannot be considered when 
treating of' fh rist’s flowers, and the reasons for their changes. 

Cantcrbini/^ Juhj^ 18 t2. 


Akt. On ihc Consh’uction of MeloUy Vine, and Plant Pits, 

xvilh Details, and general Remarks, By U. 

As you yourself first impressed me with the w'holesome lesson 
of never considering myself incompetent to the investigation of 
any likely subject, you must not now' be surprised at finding me 
treating of one so mucli out of my line. But the fact, that, in 
many gentlemen’s gardens, wiiile Um show' and fruiting-hauses 
are complete ami ])crfect in every respect, the f)its are sadly 
neglected, has often struck me, and forcibly remimled me of the 
condition of the low'cr classes ; ft)r I look upon those fine houses 
as being equally dependent upon the humble pits for their 
grandeur, as the aristocracy are* for their trappings of state 
upon the industrious and laborious part of tlR3 community. 
I’lien, let the proud ?md mighty conseiwfltory, w ith its bon owed 
plume"’, listen to the simple story of the construction of iheqiit. 
Let the gay ami gaudy greenhouse suffer its more humble sup- 
porter to enjoy a passing glance from the public eye: and, while 
the^extensive peach-house (with its majestic occupant, stretching 
his sinewy limbs over i^n immense spiu'e) must noi despi>e its 
lowly neighbour, the luxuriant vinery, with its luscious grapes, 
ami glowing jn all the pride of use ftiul beauty, shouki reverence 
its foster-piuthcr, the |)it. In fact, to neglect the j)it is sheet in- 
gratitude; and as l)ad as^a breach of the fifth commandment. 

I sliall^l once discard tlfe tottering shattered fra mes^)f rotten 
wood, and come direct to4he stjb>.tantial pit of brkks and mortar^ 
I have no prtitensions as to the management ot'^its,©nly as to build- 
ing them. Where ground is liable to lie flooded, as is fretiuenlly 
the cascThere, the pits nmsl Qiily he suiik 12 or ]5 inches below 
the general surface, and a drafti iikade along the ccnlt;ic, of brick 
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on edge, with bricks flat crosswise covering it ; but in ordinary 
high and dry situations they should always be sunk 2 or 3 feet 
below the general surface, and a cavity also cut that depth for 
the linings, which will better retain the heat and be more conve- 
nient for working. ^ 

Fig, 41. is a section of a cucumber and melon pit, Sunk 2 ft. 



t Fig. 41. Si’citon of a Cucumber and Melon Fit. 


6 in. below the surface. Of course where such pits are built, 
the length will depend on the demand for the produce. The 
front and back walls are built in the pigeon-hole manner, of the 
height shown, and a vacuity is left between them and the brick- 
on-edge divisions. I have shown a trellis in this section resting 
on the bricks covering the vacuities, on which the fruit is to 
rest, to keep it from lying on the soil in the general way. .In 
the section, a is filled in with rough wood, on which is placed 
a layer of dung to prevent the soil (^) fi'om falling through ; or it 
might be filled in with rough rubble stone, built in the Cyclo- 
pean fashion, with air vacuities, as being more durable, r is the 
trellis ; r/, the vacuity ; c, the linings, and fy the ground level. 
A stone shelf may be placed 'over the vacuity at the back part, 
for holding stiawberries in fruit, or similar productions reejuiring 
plenty of air, as shown. The lights are at an angle of 12° to 
the' horizon. In addition to melons and cucumbers, a pit such 
as thi.s, with the trellis removed and the earth filled up higher, 
would be very suitable for the growth of early potntc^es, sea-kale, 
asparagus, &c. I am told, by first-rate practical gardeners, <hat 
this sort of pit is of the best possible construction for the purpose 
intended. 

Fig. 42. is a pine-pit, in \^hich arc shown’ the rciigh wood or 
rubble, soil, pigeon-holes, linings, level of ground, &c. This 
pit is suitable either for growing pines in their first stages or 
fru'ting i=tate. In the back part of this })it, I should a'Iso have a 
^helf of wood, supported by .smalUron *l)rackets, for holding pots 
containing vines or othci' plants, jis shown. The upright lines 
within the walls represent piers under each alternate rafter, 
formed by transverse bricks, to strengthen the walls, as they are 
built of only 4J brick, 'riiis pit’ being necessarily larger, and 
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having a greater volume of air between the soil and glass, is to 
be healed by hot water when it is necessary. \ pit so large 
will seldom be over-healed^ and therefore no vacuity is shown 
within, the walls ; but, sliould it at any time become so, the lining 
must be prised back with a slick, to adniil cooling air to the 
wfills. One of Rogers’s conical boilers is shown in the plan. 
Jig. 43., as also th<j pipes (g), flue ^//), and chimney (/) ; the piers 

shown at and those of 

_ j LJ the front wall support the 

■ pijies, as expressed in the sec- 

A : lion. The lights on this pit 

\ are at an angk of 23® to the 





Fig, 43. Plan of Part t]f a Ptne-fUi $hou^n(i 
Itogcrsi Itotki and Ptfus, 


r»g 44. Siriton a/ a Plant Pit. 


hori/oi^ which is considered to be iIrj most suitable ongle*for 
the purpose. * , • 

Fig. 4-t. is a plant-pil, sunk 18 In. into the ground, and filjed 
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in with suitable material. It may either be heated by hot-air 
flues or hot water, and the pipes supported on 4 J-inch piers, as in 
the pine*pit The roof is at an angle of 18® to the horizon. I 
am thus^ partioular in stating that the degrees are taken from 
the level, because gardeners, in general, reckon from the upright, 
which is decidedly wrong; because it makes this paradox, that, 
the lower ^he pitch, the greater the number of degrees, and vice 
versa; or, the greater the pitch in j'eality, the less the number 
of degrees in name. This last pit, with the interior altered, 
would be very suitable for vines, &c., in their fiist and second 
stage, and like’visc for early strawberries, &c. I would not 
wholly abandon from the forcing department wooden frames ; for 
one or two, suitable to the lights of other pits, might be useful 
to meet contingencies, and for forcing early common things, 
such as mushrooms, lettuce, radishes, &c. : but good substantial 
brick pits arc the best for plants of importrrnce, and the cheapest 
in the long run. Fiir. 43. is one of the lights of the plant-pit; 

46., a section of the bearer and lights; fg. 47., upper view 
of bearer, dove-tailed into the plating ; fg. 4S., a section of the 



end plate, &c. ; and fg. 49. a section of the bar. These , four 
latter figures are quarter the full size, and are given here that 
gardeners may have their pits built without any further drawings. 
When the lights are' longer than 45., they sivpuld have an 
iron strengthening rod across the bars; and they should measure 
exactly 3 ft. 5jMn. wide (for then each gpace will admit of G-inch 
glafs), in. thick, and the styles 2 in. wide at top niuf sides, and 
3 in. at the bottom. The plates^ should be made of chestnut, 
\ne bearers of JVIemel timber, and the lights of red ^leal. 

,An idea has just occurred to hic, with regard to airing pits, 
which I here offer as a flint to be itnproved on. We fre(|uently 
see flower^pols, pieces of wood, &c., juit under frames to hold 
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them up, but these are, at best, very clumsy affairs; and since I 
find the practice of raising the frames at the sides, instead of 
lengthwise, to be gaining ground, one cannot reach, to the 
middle, when the pits are wide, to insert* the |jro^)s- Now, I 
thouglit ol^an iron rod to raise all the frames at once, and to the 
same angle; in tl^e manner of a filleted window-blind or ther 
luffer-boarding ol a stable window'. For this purpose IVould 
have a hook (/,/^^ 50.) fixed to the middle of both sides of each 
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frame, and holes in the flat part of the iron rod to catch on 
these ; the ends of the rod having a series of holes to graduate 
the height; and, when drawn along, to be fixed w^th a staple to 
an upriglit stanchion (;/) placed at each end of the pit. When 
the liglits w ere to be raised •the reverse w^ay, it would be only 
hooking on the rod to the o})posite sides of the frames. By this 
simple contrivance the trames may all be raised at once, and to 
a ^itch that the* glass may receive the rays of the morning and 
evening sun perpeiKlicuhirly, while it catches that of tlie tmclday 
sun at an angle of incidence. It would, however, require more 
than the strength of one man ta draw the rod ; mid 1 throw* out 
the hint that it maj be improved upon, and in order that some 
young gardener may contrive a^ sipiple method of wnirking iu 
There are other sorts of pits that may be fognd necessary, 
but these here givcM embody the elen^ents of the whole, and 
they may be^ varied in width or height, by intelligent gardei\ers, 
so as to suit for any sort of succession pits. I have the sanction 
of the best practical gardeners, in saying that common hotbeds, 
with air chifinbers or vaults underneath, and with air tubes from 
thefii to adjacent muslHoom beds, 8cc., are (juite useless ; and 
the same parlies, after the experience oT years, look upon tliose 
figured In the foregoing paper as being both as simple artd as 
perfect us tfley can be made, according to the present best, 
known methods of raising and forcing, &c. • 

Having now endeavonrgLl to show* the means by which die • 
amelioraliiJn of the humble pit may be efli^ted, 1 slfllll .sufrer 
the conservatory and greenhofise to i;psume their claims upoir 
public attention, and to go on*rejoicing in rfll tl?e splendour of 
their gay and beautiful furniture; trustifig that they will nlw'ays 
bear in mind (which ail grateTiJ show housed, as well as persons, 
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should do) the humble beings by which they were raised to, 
and are now sustained in, their present grandeur* 

Chatsnwrih^ July 20. 1 842. 


Art. IX. Desultory Notes on planting Timber Trees in Scotland, 

By ScoTUs. 

As planting in Scotland has, during'lhe last twenty years, been 
carried on pretty extensively, it may not be uninteresting to 
some of your numerous readers south of the Tweed, to peruse a 
few desultory notes on the subject, which 1 am able to make from 
practice and observation. I need not say that, during the above 
period, the principal tree employed has been larch, and that it 
has been {Planted in masses, clumps, and belts, or, as we deno- 
minate the latter here, stripes. The Scottish lairds have not 
been slow to tbllow the inslfuction of their forefathers, “ Be aye 
slickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’:” 
but they have done no more than stick in the tree; at least nine 
tenths of them have, after said operation, never “fashed” them- 
selves about the matter; and the consequences are truly distressing, 
as I shall more particularly advert* to in the secjuel. The be- 
nefits derived from the numerous plantations that are now seen 
every where in the Highlands of the Lowlands (if I may use 
such an expression) are very considerable; and on this subjtict 
your "readers will find som^ interestirig observations in the 
Qiiarterly Journal of Agriculturey by Mr. Jackson of Pennicuick. 

As above stated, our plantatipns are in masses, clumps, or 
belts. The first of these is almost the only form in which we 
can pretend to any thing approaching to the picturesque ; for 
here the fence of the plantation may be entirely or nearly kept 
out of sight, wliile in tlie two latter modei- this is almost im- 
possible. If a plantation is made for beauty and profit, as regartls 
wood, the mass is certainly the most desirable; but the clump 
and the belt are by no means destitute either of beauty or use- 
fulness; indeed, as regards the latter quality, I will venture to say 
that in many districts the country has been benefited 50 or TOO 
per cent, by jhe numerous belts stretching their protecting arms 
arouird what are now lowly green pastures, but before the 
encircling stripe was formed were barren * heathy uplands. 
Clumps and stripes of plantation, too, come within the* limits of 
many a one who cannot give land for a ifioss ; and, if a |jltlc per- 
suailion would indicce proprietors to carry this most useful 
knprovement a little further, one< object of this epistle will be 
gained. Thertfis r.n error which a great many proprietors fall 
into, in forming belts of fJantation, namely, that of making them 
too narrow, mus is a short-sigh t€y^ policy, and arises often from 
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their listening too much to their tenants, who usually grudge 
every morsel of land taken off the farm for this purpose. It is 
the custom here, in agricultural leases, to reserve to the landlord 
power to take from the farm what land he n>ay wish for j>lan ting, 
upon his allowing to the tenant a deduction ^from his rent 
fur it, asi tlie same shall be fixed by arbitration. No sooner . 
does the landlord declare his intention of planting, say a dump, 
than the tenant declares it to be “ the very soul of fhe farm,” 
while to other people it loclks like a very ordinary bit of land 
or if a belt aloi^ the foot of the hill, around the ring fence of the 
farm, is proposed, the answer is, ‘‘ It’s an unco «^ude bit for the 
sheep:” and, if the landlord boldly goes on to take the bit of 
land, tlie arbiters lay on the tawse smartly in fixing the deduction 
of rent in consetjuence, so tliat the landlord geU disgusted, and 
the planting is abandoned. Instead of this course^ let the 
landlord, before the eiyA of a lease, consider the matter well, and 
stake off’his land for his plantation, ahd he will fimlthat what is 
taken off makes a wonderfully small diminution, if any, in the 
sum offered for the farm. So much for the time when a plant- 
ation ought to be made. 

Our severest blasts of wind here are from the south-w^est and 
west, as may be seen from oiSr trees bending to the east. Our 
belts therefore, as far as practicable, run from north to south, and 
from north-west to south-east, though this is of course varied by 
sitifation and convenience. They ought never to be less than 
sixty yards wide; nud, if jw'cnty or firty more yards can be added 
to their width, the shelter will not only be greater, and the w’ood 
better, but they will look inu<;Ji handsomer; acd, if they are 
wide enough to allow a roadw’ay along the centre of the l>elr, 
it will be found a great advantage, both in giving access to the 
w ood for carting, when it is of a size fit for useful ^)urposes, and 
also when it is young, in affording facilities of insj>ecting the 
wood with a^view to thinning, which, alas ! is so much neglected. 
Most proprietors know' the advantage of a march fence; iLey 
would, in many cases, find it greatly to their benefit and not nuicii 
inoi’e exj)en*»ive to have a inarch stripe, for which each coter- 
miifbus proprietor shouUl give forty or fifty yards, having a road 
in the centre along the actual line of malch, or it m^ght be more 
convenient if the stripe were for sp much of its length or>one 
man’s land Aid so much on the other. liy this latter mode, , 
each wouKl be able to thin his own wood to his liking; and this 
is of greater consequeneft yi a stripe than in almost any other 
form of phintation, and in stripes is almost^ always it^glec1%d. 
There is a passage in your Suburban JJardencf\ p. 470., as 
thinning, winch ought to be liung up over the nihntel-pieces of 
our Scoy^ish lairds. I do not think 1 coaid name ten plantatiofts 
in the South of Scotland whefc^the trees are «ufiicienlly thinned ; 
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and the reason you always get for its not being done is, “ Oh 
the trees are of no use as woodland they make excellent slieller.’* 
Now, in the first place, what is the use of planting thick ? It may 
be said the trees bhelter one another; this is a mistake as 
regards young trees, for by the time a tree is big, enough to 
afford slielter, his neighbour is as large, aiui^can give as much 
shelter as he can; then the expense of thinning, when the trees 
are worthless, is considerable, and it requires a bold hand to 
cut down a fine thriving tree. I'^would say therefore, if you 
have not courage to thin (though 1 am rather ftii advocate for 
thick planting),* plant sparingly. In belts it is })eciiliarly ne- 
cessary to thin. A belt is planted lor shelter ; and for twenty 
years perhaps, though that is tlie utmost limit, a belt, planted 
as thickly as it is generally planted, will form a good shelter, but 
after that period the shelter becomes less and less. I'lie trees 
come to be without a single branch on ,*he stem lor ten feet 
upwards at least; they are unhealiby, their roots being cbokcil ; 
the wind makes fearful havoc among them : and, at the end of 
the second twenty years, there will be but a few stragglers left to 
tell the melancholy fate of their departed brethren : and, observe, 
these stragglers are oit the outside of the belt, aiul possibly on 
the most exposed side; but vherb they have had a little more 
justice in point of room, and got accustomed to the blas<. But, 
if a belt is thinn'^d so that the lateral branches l)arely touch one 
another, the tree becomes feathered nearly to tiTe ground, ah'd a 
dense mass of foliage or branches reimvins to arrest the progress 
of the wind, and the desired shelter is gained. The trees, 
though not so-tall, are healthy and in a more natural state: their 
roots l)ave room; and they stand their ground amid the winter 
storms, which with us are neither few nor I'ar between. 

A great o^>jeclion to planting being carried on more ex- 
tensively than it has , hitherto been is riie great expense of 
en(^‘losing. In pastoral countries “a dry siane dike’^ is almost 
necessary. Your English readers, or some of them, may require 
to be told that this is a wall built of stones without mortar. It 
is generally about 4^ or 5 feet high, and costs frofli bx. to" 
per rood of 18^ ft. This, as above slated, is the most ex|)ci^sive 
part of the« plantation, but one of tlie most important; if good 
durable stone is to be had in the iinmediafe jieighboufhood, in 
r spite of the heavy outlay, it is tl»e clieape.st, the most durable, 
and satisfactoiy fence, in the long run. But a great many plant- 
ations have been made with no othei; fthice than n dit«h and turf 
wthi, or'as we call them “ feal dikes^’* with a single railing of 
*^pRrmg along the top. .This is •a cheap fence and is put up, 
paling included, f()r about Is. G>/. j)er rood. 'j’he cost will 
scarcely be a year’s interest of the outlay on a stone dike; but 
it re(|uires constaift attentiori,J[a!* cattle are apt to rub it down, 
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and sundry other misfortunes to happen lo it. However, with 
a very moderate degree of care, it will answer, and in many 
situations has answered, all the purposes of the stone diH^, and, 
so far as appearances go, it is much prAtier to TooJc at. I 
do not approve of sowing whins on these dikes; for, unless they 
are regularly switched, they spread into the adjoining fields, and ‘ 
become a great nuisance, and arc often destroyed by frjost.* 
Drainage . — Draining is requisite in a plantation, which also 
is much neglected : by drarning, I mean particularty surface 
drains; these iKin be made at a very brnall cost; about a* penny 
a rood for the ordinary sheep drains, which they\esemble, 20 in. . 
wide at top. I t in. at bottom, and about 12 in. (leep. The be-^ 
nefit of these drains is immense, in drying the ground, and 
worthy (►f cattention to observe that along the line of drajn, upon 
the stufi’ thrown out, the trees beat their neighbours; and you 
eanjdteii follow out th^ line of drain, by looking along the tops 
of the young trees, which, in the above situation, are so much 
more vigorous than their neighbours, that they sometimes re- 
'^emble a hedge on a bare part of the plantation. 

If a stone dike is made, there ought to be, ii\^about every 
hundred yards, a set of steps, forming a stile, for crossing into 
the plantation, ddiis will be' found a great saving to the wall, 
if sport.-^men and their dogs are in the habit occasionally of fol- 
lowing game itUo it, for both man and dog will prefer the easiest 
poiftt Ibr getting over the fence, and they will not pull down a 
stone or two, every ,10110 jthey pass, ^to tlie danger of their legs, 
and tlie detriment of die fence. Young plantations are a great 
shelter Ibr haies, and, if it is wished to give them access, let 
pens or conduits, 12 in. by 9 in., be made also, every 100 or 200 
yards, in the dike. Neither theses, ^nor the stiles, will add a six- 
jience to the original contract price of tlie tlike. I^ct these pens 
or conduits, however, «be shut up in mitmpn, whenever the corn 
is cut; as, whpn the hares lie in the plantation, and feed out ofjt, 
they are easily snared on the runs leading to the pens. The 
pens lor the hares should be opened aliout the beginning of 
iMaiHi, and it he keeper should look siiarp to them. Any gate 
to tHe plantation sliouW be boarded, so as to prt veiu hares 
passing in or out ; for, if this is not done, it is th« poacher's 
liarvest field with his not. During the immths of October to 
March, incluSve, the hares will take (he dike at any part, wfuai 
they wish •access, but the voung ones are not tilile to doit, 
d he pens a^e useful also fof j;^mng partridges and pheasams pass- 
ing to and ftom the cover. ^ 

Edinburgh, July 184*2. 


ad 8or.— 18 4*2. 1\. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. lUustratlones Plantarum Orient all um ; ott Choix dc Plantes 
7iouvell^Sy ou pen cannneSi de V Asic Occidcntale, Par M. le Comte 
Jaubfcrt, Metabre de la Cliambre des Deputes, et M. Ed. Spach, 
Aide-Naturaliste au Museum d’Histoirc Naturelk de Paris. 
Oir^racre accompa^ne d'une Carte gcographigite nouvellc^ en 4 
JeuilleSy par M.le Colonel Lapic, contcnant les py incipaux Itintraires 
des Voyageurs Botanistes, depnis Ic^ 16c Siecfc juscju a nos JouHi. 
A Selection of new or rare Plants from Western Asia, cSrc. A In 
Librairie Encyclopedique de Roret, Rue Hauttfeuiile, No. 10. 
bis. Livraisqr.s 1. et II. Paris, 1842. 

In order to give an idea of what the reader may expect from this work, 
we give a translation of the preface. 

“ I will explain the circumstances w Inch gave rise to this work, and the plan of 
its execution. Imbued, from iin eailiest \outh, with a livcl}' taste for the stud\ 
of plants, 1 explored the South (>f France, the Alps,che P\renees, Australi.-.j and 
Italy, succcssifely and sc\cral times o\cr ; at first in eompan\ w ith the unfortu- 
nate Jacquemont, wliose premature death is tleplored h} science, and afterwards 
alone, without interfering witli the contribution I made to the Flmut of th(‘ 
Centre (f Franccy publislied In my friend, M. Boieau, director of the botanic 
garden at Aug'-rs.* Since lsH>, searceU a Near has elap^cd that I have not 
made a botanical exoursioiT. The flora of the Mediterranean hail partieukuly 
occupied my attention, and my researijlies thei'e had givi'ii me an intense 
desire to pui.sue iii) studies towards the East. In the spring of IS.'if), I re- 
solved, at last, to put this idea into execution. I had the good fortiine t(» join 
M. Charles Texier, whose splendid arilueological lahonrs m Asia Minor have 
been so justlv apjireeiated, and who wa.s then s<‘tting o'nt on his fourth ex- 
pedition. It was impossible to fiiid a more certain guide, or a moie agiee.ihle 
companion, for the journcN, in evers respect. NNT* saw, in eoiiipanN with eai h 
other, that portion of Asia Minor whlcli eonqa ehenfls Sin\rna and Fjihc'^us, thi' 
valley of the Ml'ander, (ie\ra and Mount Cailimis in ancient ('aria, ancient 
Phrygia, the chain of tlie Olympus of lbth)nia, Hroussa, Niiea, Nicomedia, 
and ( 'onstantinople. 

“ My health, wliich was aHecti-d h\ the i Innate, prcNcnletl me exploring 
further; but, alt-hough 1 touhl unl\ accomplish a part of the task I had im- 
posed on myself, neverllultf^s, <h\t)ted as I was e\Vlusi\elv to hotaiiisiiig, and 
fur,uished with all tlie ostensible means of making a rich qollection, 1 li.ue 
brought back a great nuniher of interesting plants, among which there are 
some new' ones. J was proceeding to jiiihlish tiu-se plaiitn, when 1 was iin- 
expectedl} called to the mini'.tr\ of public work^. I'liis iididelitv to holauy 
was not to be of long duration. As soon as 1 regaine«l my liberty, mv fir^t 
thought was to resume my intention of puhl»diiug. proceed wit^u any 

advantage to ^science it was heecssar} to examine the eollcetions brought from 
the^samc countries h} nreceding travellers, in the rich In^rhariunis of the 
museum, of my honourable colleague M. B. Delessert, and , of several other 
distinguished men of science. As iii\ labour ad\anee<i, the liorizon extended 
before me ; and Ms the desire of studying the flora of the Mediferranean had 
led me into Asia Minor, i wa^., in the same inKnner, indnet'd, by the intimate 
reiiition t^at exists l)c^ween the vegetation 'l had just explored siud that of the 
whole of Western Asia, to make m}self master of the general features wliich 


* 2 vols. in 8vo, Roret,* l^l^is, ISIO. The types of (he species descrihed 
in the Fl<trn (f the Ci^tfrr (f Frame have lieen defiosiled by M. 8aul, our 
fellow-laboyrer, and myself, at liourge.*?, in the irm*>eum of the ilepartmcnt. 
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characterise this vast region. I foutul myself surronndccl with an immense 
quantity of materials, eitlier imperfectly known, or entirely inedited. Col- 
lections which appciired exhausted furnished me, every instant, with objects 
worthy of being t>rought to light. Who would believe, for exam^)le, that, 
among the works of Tournefort on the East, there is#btill maltoi* to be gleaned 
after Dcsfoiitaines and so many others ? Of tliis, however,^ have* Ueen con- 
vinced in exjimining the herbarium of this great naturalist, his manuscripts, 
and the ortginul drawings of his intelligent artist, Anbriet, which were com-* 
municated to me by the kindness of M. A. dc Jussieu. • 

“ Among recent collections there arc none more complete tlfan those of 
Auchcr-Eloy, who died at I.spahi*i in 1838, a true mart \r to science, after 
ten years of travels almost entirely devoted to the region of which I have 
been speaking. Che princij)al part, containing more especially the uinquc 
specimens, is deposited in the musenin, and has been arranged by M. A, 
llrongniart : the rest is distributed in diftereiit herbariums in Paris and abroad. 
Ill l*aris, M. IJelcssert, M. A^"ebb, author of the Xntura/ llaiori/ of tht' Canary 
Inlands^ M. Maillc, and m^•^cl^ poshcss a considerable part of it. The im- 
portance of the iliscovcries of this intrepid traveller may be JmJged of by 
reading the volumes of l*rudronius Sustvmahs univcrsafis vrgetafji/hi of 

DcCandollc. which appeared in 1H3(). The wi(low of Aucher-Eloy, whom I 
InKitlie honour of visiting ( onstantinoplc, intrusted me with her iuisbamrs 
ISISS. iimoiig wiiicli arc bis Journal of 1833, and that of 1837 *\ntl 1838, l)Oth 
remarkable for the varieU of obscr\alions they contain, even out of the pale 
ol' botany : the} may bear a comparison, if not in a literary point of view, at 
least for the interest which is altaciitsl to those perilous travels, with the 
letters of Jaequemont written from India. I propose, with ftie authority of 
Mine. Eloy, to make it tlie subject (f a separate publication, alter ha\ing ar- 
rang(‘d the manuscript; accompan)mg it with notes to elucidate the bo- 
tanical notices interspersed throughout, and giving figures of the plants 
tliemseUes. 

“iriius, instead olilimiting un^elf to the plants of the Ea->L v hiJi [ gathered 
nnself, 1 ha\e been led to make known, liy descriptions and engrayngs, 
certainly not r///tbe unut)tiecd*or little known species of Western Asia (this 
woulil be a giiiautie enterprise in point of kibour and expense), but at least 
au extensive selection of tliose species,^ rest rving tlie power »>t giving more or 
less extension to m\ plan accoriling (o circumstances. It is a sort of elastic 
frame which I am going to open for one of the finest diMsions of botanical 
geograpb}, and as a restart which I propose h>r tile researches \>f the learned 
who leave alreadi,or may yet lune occasion to be taigageil there. I haie bi'cn 
informed that M. Boissie^* of (»ene\a, autiior of the liottnurnf Journry ado 
the South of Spaiu, has begun, almt>st at the saiftc time as m\^elt, to investi- 
gate the plants^ of Aiieher-rdoy, but no one has as vet thought of giving 
engravings of them. The public cannot be otherwise tlnm bciielitcil by these 
simultaneous cllbrts, 

“Tlie natnrg of my selection excludes, fi>r the pieseiU at least, all idea of 
a systematic order by tiuuilies^aiul genera. It will not be nriulent, or even 
fKishiblc, till ailer a long acipiaintimce with the. plants t>f this region, and of 
all the works bearing on it, to think of oflering to the public a methodic 
enumeration, a sort of •ilora of Western Asia; vte must onh aim atvthis 
object. If I ciitmot Attain it, I shall at least imvo eoutrilnitcd to pre|iare for 
others the accomplishment of a work which is much wantyl in a scientific 
point of V iew . ^ 

*M)nec engaged in this career, tsoon found that mv single powers were not 
snflicieiit fora work of such eyent. 1 was therefore ^>blige<l to fbeure fhc 
assistance of a man of science vvho tv as alrea<ly ot some autliorlt v ; jjnd I 
was fortunate efiongli to obtain that M. SpaTli, assi^ant naturalist at the 
museum, well known Iw works evincing sound erilieism, and by bis co-opera- 
tion with M. lie Mirbei in the most delicate rcsearThes of vegetable pbvsiology. 

H gl 2 * 
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\Vc have, therefore, undertaken this work in concert, to which J shall devote 
all niy leisure. 

“ Tlie region we arc about to examine comprehends all Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Georgia, to the summits of the chain of the (’aiicasus ; a part of 
Persia, to the^reat Saltr.Deserts, and to the frontier of Beloiichistan ; lastly, 
Moscat and Zeme^i, which arc to be the subject of a separate publication begun 
b}' M. Decaisne. 

“ In all ages, the irresistible attraction of Europtjy towards the East, to 
which iiistory and politics bear testimony, has also had its effect on botanical 
tnivellers. xhc following enumeration will give an idea of what they have 
done, and of the resources they have prepa.ed for us. The French have been 
the most active, and this has been an additional motive for confirming me in 
my undertaking. I was of opinion that, bv attaching nnsllf to a branch of 
the human sciences* in which the EVench have excelled, 1 was contributing, 
wdthin the limits of iny means, to the honour of in\ country. 

“The first of this series is a Frenchman, Pierre Belon, a native of Mons, 
about the 3 ear 

“ From,l'J‘<^o to 1 j7j, Rauwolf of Augsburg explored Palestine, S\ria, and 
Mesopotamia; his narr,iti\e is written in loS.'i. The s\steniatic cataloi:ui* of 
his plants was not jmblished till In (irronovius, at Le\den. 

“ In IGl.j, Rachelier broughc to France the horsechestnnt, on his return 
from the Fe\ant. 

“< )ur immortal Toiirm fort, one of the great reformers of botany, and the 
accomplished moilel of travellers, tra\elled over (ieorgiu, Armenia, aiul the 
North of Asia Minor, in HOO, In onler of Louis \1\'. 

“ .Sherard, Eilgli^li consul at Sm\rna in 1702, Ined there for a eonsiderahle 
time, and maile several excursions in the^neighlxniring pro\inces. 

In 172S, Buxliaum published the result of his travels in Armenia, and 
several other countries of the Levant. 

“ In 17.‘iH, the work of 8haw, the hotaniM and antiqnar}, appeareil. 

“ Giiilandin is nearl\ aliout the same period. l ' 

“ Ip 1740, Hassehjuist, the disciple of Linmens, explored the neighhonrhood 
of Smyrna, Palestine, and S\ ria. * 

“Towards IlGI, I’orskal, the companion of Xiehnhr in Arabia, touched at 
Constantinople apd Sin \ rna. 

Ststini, in I77f>, describetl part of the ancient Bith\nia, and the peninsula 
of (\\zicus; in 17S1-82, and l/S/,he visited almost all Tnrke\, and advanced 
as far as BasS(h-a. 

“ In 17S4, MichanN,who at a later f»i rioil briinglit into Fram e* the materials 
for the VloKi of Xoj't/i Aiiiriicfiy proceeded to Aleppo, under the an>pice'» of 
Lemonnier, and explored se?eral province'* of Tiirkev and Ih-r^ia, including 
GhHan. 

“ Sihthorp, in 178G-h7, and 17rn, herhoriscel Mount ()l\iupn> twice, pro- 
ceeded along the coast of Asii Minor, and stopjicd at the islamls, paiticnlarly 
at Cyprus. 

“ Lal)illardiere, in l';s7, made a lour in Svria^ ». 

“In 1 702, Glivier and Brngniere were sent into 4’nrK( 3 and Persia, on a 
scientific missMii, by the Executive Provisionary Council, m which Mongc and 
Roihaid pre.sidetl : they romained .six years. 

More recently, when the love of the natural sciences has^ become greatly 
extended, Diuiiont d’Crville, liflanger, Botla, Bove, Dubois, Havi;rgie, ( ’oijue- 
bert do Montbret^, and particularly Ancber-^J'doy, all 1* renclunen ; Webb, 
Riimiel, Schimper, Fleischer, Kotschy, and Fdirenherg, have jexplorcd onr 


^ M. Webb, w"^ho isf in no.ssession of fne plants of Coquebert de Montbret, 
lids had the kindness to place them at iny disposal. 
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Higion in every direction, and accunniiated in their herbariums the plants of 
the East. The expedition of Col. Chesney on the Euphrates and Tigris, 
opening now routes to English enterprise, has aUo not been without its 
advantage to botany. ^ • 

“ For the Caucasian district alone, the Germans anc^ the E^ssianf, following 
in the train oj military expeditions, have, for the last twenty years, rendered 
incalculabl# .services to botany. F wdl only name, at present, Bieberstein, • 
S/ovits, A. Meyer, i^d llohcnackcr. A notice of their labours, as well as 
of those which belong to the last age, may be seen in the es^a\ ol' M. Trautvet- 
ter, entitled CwriDidriss chirr (irsr/ig'fifr drr liotinuh in Jiizu<r auf Ji uaslaiid 
(Sketch of a History of Botany with rcgaid to Russia), extracted from the 
Memoirs ol’ the yX^'adomv of St. Petersburg. 

“ In estah'isliing, as it were, the foundation of a flora yf Western Asia, it 
was indisjiensable to add to owv lllu\li(ilt(iit- .s a ireoirrapl^ical chart of this 
region, tr.icing out tin* jirimipal itim'raries of botamctd travellers. 1 ba\e 
notetl them down m\sc]f, widi the gicati“st care, from all the ilocumenls which 
I ha\i I),. '. abb' to [>rncnre; that of Micbaiix I'xrraett ii from the inedited 
collection of manuscripts of botanists which forms part of thc*gallcry of 
M. B. Dcicssert. These travels have supplied ^ne with valiuihle information, 
not*mdy as to the localitfi‘s mentioned in ^he licrhals, and the habitat of 
jdanis. hut also on the di ficiencies in geography itself. The graml works of 
M. Tesii'i* on Asia Minor, Armenia, and Persia, an<l the beautiful general map 
of Persia on wliicli Col. Lapie has been engaged for a length of time, will 
throw great light on these conntri(‘s; l>nt tluw have both agned, till their 
important lah(»iirs arc* pnhlisheil, to lend their aid in the C(4Jstrnetion of a 
particular map to an'W'i’r our purpose. All the itineraries of M. Texu r are 
also marked ; so that it will serve an index map to his J//r/v. We have 
thought 't advisable to add the itineraries of Coraiiee/. and of niv e“ol league, 
M. 1 .eon (1e la Bordeg both Frenchmen, hut ne>t botanists wo on aecemnt 
ol’tlie iiidividu.il iiierit of the works, than of their temiicxam wiMi the travels 
<»1 Te xicr. * 

“ We have been carefyl to maik on thc*cliart all the authentic iiuliciflions 
which wc have* been able to procure of the heights of places above the level 
of the sea. Many of these^ intlieations are fn)m the barometrical e)l>servation,s 
of M. Texier, rcviseil l»y Col. J)cIcro'*, ^vho has been of the utmost assistance 
to ns in this part of our lalionr. W e arc confident that our chart will be of 
greait assistaiu'C to laManist.s, whether in facilitating the cla'.sihcation of the 
localities in heiiials, ov in calling tliedr allentum to points still unc\[ih^rcd ; 
we even hope* that it will be aelopted In all travellers, whaltver ma\ be the 
<jl»jc,ct of tlicir I cseaivhcs,* 

. “('ti:. dvi HLUT, Ml ndni ofihe Chnnd'i> <<t' 1h putu'S. 

“ FV/;. 1. ispi." 

lav. I. contains descriptions aiul figures <>f Texiera g/fA'//le)lia Juuh. d Sjuuh 
(Peltilria g/r/,s/#’e)]ia lht\,)y Boerh.i.'iv/// i>nentalis .7, tf .V., Sv rem'jisis st\le>sa 
,1. ri^.\ all crncil’erons |>ian^N. .^dene echinala t hM., Tunica bracliv petala 
T. id *V., Dichogldttis tnbnlosa ./. ct S. ; all kilcnaceous plant^. iS’celum 
carieubc c/ *V. ; Crassnlai eir. .lanberlm .\ucheri m. ; Mibiacexv. IV/- 

Irriihin alhariielolia Vnfil* J'ah rnincc. Acndphiloi# /fields ./. id S. ; S^^ign- 
theirem. * 

Liv. II. eewitains Hetorek hrexi mimuirt/ah/c.v J. ct S. ; 11. soergnleeltilia J, rt 
S.'y Sileneie. /I'hic's orientali^ Pair, (a repetition ol Mr. l.ambcrt’s figure, 
with some slight variations, as llii» authors aeknow'ledg(‘ in a ne)te). ('amoy- 
lopus eerastieiides Spach^ //vp^iicum eriganifdlmm ft///*/., //. TOnrnehfrtu 
J. et S., //. Janberiu Spach*, II. /iJlirmicaddlinni //. adcmkrvlnm^ 

Spftr/t, If. rnpAtre .7. <d A'., II. ikiiUim Von\^ It, ffuj^alli^^foide's J. cl S. ; 
all rnhiaceons plants. 

g II 
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Akt. II. Catalogue of IVorks on Gardenings Agriculture^ Botany y 
Rural Architecture^ S)'C,s lately published ^ xvith some Account (if those 
consi (I c*‘ed' the m ore Hate res t i ng . 

Afaris Alcddvn'anci ct Adriatiri, Ohservatimu's in Diairnosl'.t Sprrininn ct 
Disjumtionvm Gcncrum. Auotoro .Tucobo (J. Aj^ariMi. The Aij'jc of tlie 
Mcditerrinean and Adriatic Seas, See. 8 vo, pp. 1 j 7. l*aris» J84‘2. 
Eighty-three genera and two hundred aiyl ninety three ‘.pecies arc described, 
with tlieir synonyines, habitats, and e\ cry other desirable particular. They 
are arranged under the following six tribes: — Ceraini^p, CVn pton^mea*, 
Clioiidrieie, Hhodo.nielca', Spha‘rococc 6 rdca?, and Delesser/Ac. 

Remarks nn the Alanaf^enieyit, or rather the Alis^^Tana^i mcnf,of Woods^ Planta^ 
tions^ and lledoe^row Timber, B\ J. West, Land-Agent, <?xc. ^c., North 
Collinghani, Newark, Notts. 8 vo, pp. I'i 8 . Newark aiul London, 

In looking over this work for an extract to (piote, Kve were glad to fuul the 
follow ing : — 

“ My own experience, as \vt;ll as that of many others whom 1 hav** on- 
suited, convinces me that the notion, which so extensively f)revai}s, as to the 
injurious effects of pruning, is dt rided/j/ incorrect. It may ha\e had its origin 
in the evidence of injury to timber, which has been furnished by ttijudirious 
pruning ; and thus what would ha\c else been uifucTsally seen to he neet'ssary 
has come to h(i almost universally condemned: hut this is a common error, 
and has been too often sliown to rentier it necessary for me to expose it here. 
Some very >aluahle observations on pruiflng have been published by Mr. Main, 
in his excellent little work, entitled ‘ The Ft)re^t IM. inter and JVuncr’.s A.s- 
.sistant.’ At p. .j 3, ^the follow ing paragra[jh occurs : — ‘ Ibit the dnly part of 
a woodman's duty which does not a|)pear to he well definetl, or at least not 
generally agreed upon by practical men, is rt'lative to the ‘iiet essity of carl-fully 
prurfmg and managing the trees dbring the first fifteen or twenty years of their 
growth.’ 

I quote the last nieinher of the above with entire approbation; that is, so 
fur as the neces'^ity for pruning is rcognised in it; and I further think that 
the reasons which are given by Mr. Main for pruning, ami the manner in which 
he has illustrated his jirinciple — the clear and satisfactory v^ay in which he 
has trcatcil the vvliole subject — Intitle liim to the eonfnlence, and to the 
thank.s, of all vvko are interested in the growth of trees.” (p. 8 ‘i.) 

“ Mr. Main’s is an ahlci'ind lucid examination ^f tiie (picstion of pruning, 
am], to my thinking, mo-.t fully and satisfactorily settles it. lie shows that 
vvluai pruning is properly done, and when it is commeiieed rarly enough, and 
so managed as to secure the tlesire<l result in fifteen or twenty years, it may 
not only !)e done vvitli safety, ami without material injury to the timber, hut 
that no other j)}an or [iractiec will answer so well. This hd elearly proves 
upon scientific data, familiarly illustrated by nk inerons plates, and toiAirmed 
by practical s^ateiji«.nts.” ()f.fr^.) 

“ Every eonsideralde estate ought to have a person upon it, whojfc attention 
shall extifisivch/ he devotf'd to thft supervision of th 6 v\a)ods,^ plantations, anti 
licdgc-rovvs, <Jvc. He should he u ired< dnrated and an intelligent man; and 
should he so icvi! paid for his servin s^ us to feci tliat liis emjdoytT has a moral 
tlaiiii upon him, for the entire devotion of Irs vinidy as well as his physical 
pr^Acrs, the cfficic^^‘t discharge of his durtes.” (p. I IH.) f 

There is a good deal of useful matter iii tlvs hook, hut it would he greatly 
^anpi*ovc<i by infusing into iu the syst(*m of Mr. liillingtou uml Mr. (!ree, as 
well us that of Mr. Main. Tlie great advantage of Oee’s sydtem is, that it is 
Adduced to a rule as plain *14 the simplest rule in arithmetic. Wc recoiniiuaid 
Mr. West to consult what is written on Mr. (Iree’s system in the current 
volume of ^his magazine, and in th/it fcK lH| 1 . The systciiib of Mr. Billington 
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and of Mr. Main arc essentially the same as that of oNFr. Cree; but both these 
authors have stopped short of j^ivin*; the rule of practice, which Mr. Cree has 
done, and in biich a manner as to reduce scientific pruning to the highest 
degree of simplicity. 

Illtifilrnttotts and l)rxr‘nj)ftons of hifprrh Churchy JIcvrfordsfur$ ; witfi tin Kxsap 
on Kcclfwimticnl JJy (;. |t. Lewis, Ks<|., Author of various Works. 

Folio, p|^. do. and 2f:^platcs. London, Ihpi. 

We noticed Parts ii. and iii. of tliis work in our precedyig volume, 
p. G27. : it is now completed, and h>rms a very Inuulsome folio, illustrated l)y 
beautiful engravings. The last of these, which is a folding pUtc, gives a 
splendid view of K-ilpcck, I'rom I)i(>per’s Mi>or. 

The church uf^ilpeck stands at the distance of about eight miles from 
Hereford, on the roail to Al>ergavennv. It ajjpears to hav^; been founded in 
1 KM, and Luwn to the Abbe\ of Gloucester by the lord of Kdpeck Castle. 
After passing through inanv hands it was sold to .L>hn SyuHiud.s, Esq., a few 
years ago Beii.iz in a very it tired part of the enintrv it las lieen but little 
visited by strangers; aiul lienee the great value of the jircNent vvork^ defiicting 
it in all its details, to auticjuanans and architects. Even the gardener may 
ileGMMt some hints from it^for the formation of flow cr-l>.»rders and antique 
dower-knots, as we hope to show by and ln,^nit not tid v\e have completed 
the Sh ntrhan I lortn tdl nrisf . 

IVir Prai'ht'r of mahuiL!, and irpnirnm lioad'i : nj roo'.h ui Footpalhs^ 

FenerXf and Drani'^ . aho, a .Method of r(oupn) mo Road.Sy inih reference to 
the ]^oit'er \f Draaoht lerpnrtil ; atth Pittettnil < n intended to 

.sunphfa the Mode of iwtnnatmo Korlh^n'orli in (‘idtmo^ and Kmhanhinentx, 
Bv Thomas Hughes, Esij,^ (’ivd iaigineer. hvo, pp. IKS. I^ondon, is.'iH. 
This is^ jmlicious prattic.d work, the contents of which will be uiulcTstoiHl 
bv the follovviuir headings t(V the ciiapteis : — • 

(Hiservations on 4he Necessitv for a general Improvement ol tla common 
Koads. — On the Meihoil of improving a#i existmi: Koa l. The Figure or 
Profile which should bf giveft to the l^tsl ami Surface. Forming the Foot- 
path and I'VucC'.. — On tli^* ImjirovemeiU of Itoads by means ot' jiitching the 
Bottom with Stones plaeetl on Ivlgy, as mlopted bv Mifc Ti-lftrd on the 
London and Holvbeatl Koad. — < )n the Improvement of the Hiizhgate Arch- 
way IL)ad, l)\ means of a Coiurete Fi>uinlati(»n, composed of (iravcl anil 
Cement. — On the I sc of Cimcrete*co«ij)osed of (Kavel and Lime, as a 
I’onndation for Loads m places where puebing Stones canno^ be (iroenred. — 
On the Drainage of Ko;*ils. — On llie Me.nis of tminparing ditl'erent Koads, 
and of cstimalmg the 1'dli‘ct of Inclinations' ami the oilier (\mses prodiuing 
Kesistance to Motion. — On tb(‘ Method <d' estimating the Prices of Ejft'th- 
work, and other Kinds of Labour netesstirv in the Improvement ami Kepair 
of Koads. 

.( T^ah^e on The prinrijut/ Mathematii a! Drnu'nio-fnxtmwddx rniphofcd hp the 
hnoint'f r, Aiehiteel^ and Sftrv<'i/o/\ Bv 1'. N\ ^ Simms, ('ivil I'.ngineer anti 
Surveyor, \c. vVc. Large lifmo, pj>. with numer|^iis woodcuts. 
Londoft, ISal. 'Jx, ty. -• 

A useful li^tft worlv for V onng gardener.s who arc tcaciiing themselves- to 
draw plans.# , 

7V/e Xinth Annual lieport of^he Uopal ('otmenll Poli/technic Sm'kdt/, 8vo, 
pp. Witi, will) .several plates. I'almontli and London, I sy. 

Among the various meteoroffigiCvil ^registers given in the present v^oh^ne is 
one for 184-1, /rom observations made at Peifbarrow, b\ o|^r correspondcifT 
Mr. C’orbett, gardimer there. The folfowing are the lieailings ot his table, and 
the obserwitions which follow it ; both may bo tisofnl to gardeners keeping 
registers ; 
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“The instruments arc placed on a small table, near thcccfitre of the garden, 
fully exposed to t|,iC* weather, without l>eing sheltered or shaded In trees or 
buildings. This table is about 3 ft. above the surface of the ground, and 
quite level ; the rain-gauge, hygrometer, and evaporating biisin, stand u|K)n 
it ; and the two register thermometers are suspended from the eilge, on the 
north side^of the tal>le, fully exposed to the air; but, being a little below the 
edge of the table, the ra\s of the sun are broken by it. 

“ The hottest day for the \ear was the:?f»th of April, when the thermo;‘V‘/#'r 
reached 80°, ^nd the 2.ith of Ma\ was nearlv the same; the coldest night 
w as on the 7th of January, viz. lJ^°. 

“ The observations were made at seven o'clock every morning, when the 
thermometers are adjusted, and the rain measured and booked for the da} 
before; that is to say, all the rain that tails between st\en oVlock on Monday 
morning and stiven o’clock on Tuesda} morning is bookeil tbr Monday ; 
and the lowest point to which the minimpm thermometer r(!Khed ('a'» booked 
on the seventh of Januar} ) f)robt'.bl} actually happened earl\ on the morning 
of the eighth." 


Report to Her ^Majestp^a prinapal Stcritarp of St ait for the Jlwnc Depart 
from the Poor Law Cofnme>ih)tiri s, on an Iniparp into the Santtarn Conditnoi 
of*thc Lahourino Pi>pnlation (f 'Irreat Rritaui^ n'/th< .t/)/)f'n(/i(rs, JVesented 
to both Houses of Parliament, by (’bmmand of Her Majesty, Jul\, Ibtl. 
8vo, pp. 4o7, with forty plates. London, ISlg, ' 

This Report contains .an immen^e nnis^ of im[)ortant information on the 
state of the labouring population in almost e\er} part of (Jreat Mritain, con- 
densed and arranged, with great judgemejit, b\ the secretary of the Commission, 
E. Chadwick, Es^q. Every country izentleman, evei} clergMuan, aiul especiiill\ 
every magistrate, ought to po.^sess a cojn ol’this w(vrk ; .some itlea of the con- 
tents of which Ilia} be formdd from the hdlowinir hca(^mg^ : — 

I.*' General Coiulition oi’ the Hesidence.s of the labouring '( 'lasses, where* 
Disease is found to be tlu* most prevalent, — 11. Public Arrangements, external 
to the Residences, by which the sanitary Condition of the labouring I’opulation 
is affected. Drainage. Town Drainaire of .Streets and llouses< Instant cs of 
the Effects on the public Health of the Neglect of Tow n Drainage, (.'omjiar.itive 
Mortality in two similar Towvis, one tirained, the other undraiiu*d. Street and 
Road cleansina. Road J^ivcmeiits. House cleansing, as connected with Street 
clear?.>’.ng and Sewerage. S'ljipliespf Water. Sanitary Effect of Land Drainage. 
— HI. ('ircumstances cliieHy in the internal b’.couomy ibid ball Ventilation of 
Places of Work^ Workmen’s Lodging-houses, Dwellings, and Ute* dome.stic 
Habits affecting the Health of the labouring [’lasses. Bad Ventilation and 
overcrowding priviite Houses. The Want ul' separate AjiartmeiKs and over- 
erJiv ding *of private Dwellings. Dome.stic ^lisrnanagement a* jiredisfiosing 
iau.st* of Disease. — IV. Comparative Clvuices of Life in different C'las.ses of the 
Community. — V^ Pcc/iniary Burdens e^;<;ated by the Negh‘ct o.'* sanitary Mea- 
si^res. — VJ. Evidence of the Effects of preventive Measure.s in raising the 
Standard of Health and tlie I 'hanc(*s of J,.ife. Costs to Tenants aiubOwners of 
the public Measures for^Drainage,CIean.sing,and the Supplies of Water, as com- 
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pared with the Cost of Sickness. Employers’ Influence on the Health of Work- 
people, by Means of improved Habitations. The Employers' Influence on the 
Health of Work-people. Eflects of public Walks and Gardens on the Health and 
Morals of the lower Classes of the Population. — VII. Recognised Principles 
of Legislation and State of the existing Law for the ProtectiJn of the public 
Health. General State of the Law for the Protection of the pft)lic He^th. State* 
of the spe^ia^ Authorities for reclaiming the Execution of the Laws for the Pro- 
tection of the public Upalth. State of the Local executive Authorities for the 
Erection and Maintenance of Drains and other Works for the Vrotection of 
the [)ublic Ilcjilth. Boards of Health, or public OfRcers for the Prevention of 
Disease. — VII I. (’ommon Lodging-house® the Means of propagating Disease 
and Vice. — IX. Recapitulation of Conclusions. 

In the appendix is an article by the Reverend Thomas Whateley, of Cookham, 
Berks, on small Farm Allotments, which that gentleman\*ntirely disapproves 
of, as tcTidin^ to produce desultory habits in the labourer. VV^e wish that, in 
this article, the distinction had been pointed out between cottage or small farm 
allotmenN and cottage gaulens, which, when nut larger than J or ^ of an 
acre, as we recommend, can never interfere with the occupier’s duty as a la- 
bourer or mechanic. Many persons denominate cottiige allotments those small 
of ground in ploi^dicd fields, not above ^or of an acre, which are 
sometimes let to cottagers to grow potatoes and vegetable*^ No one will 
deny iiat those add much to the comfort of the cottager, though, as we have 
shown in the Sfipplrnirnt to thf Encprlopa-dia of Cottage Architecture^ they are 
far inferior, *.u this respect, to a garden round the cottacc. Still we should be 
sorry to see these aliotments withheld when nothing better^can be obtained, 
and it is this fear that has imluced us to point out the diflerence between the 
cottage allotments of Mr. Whatele}^ and those usually denominated such. 

The Dii t^oiara of the Aits, S< u net and Mnnufaiiiut v, ilhatiatui irith Eleven 
llinidred Eni^raring'^. BytLlVanus, F. L. S.. A\illw -r «>f “ The AnaK sis 
British Feru'^^” “ The Little English Flora,” “ The (irauimar of Botaiiv,” 
cVc. Hvo. London, ist-g, ^ ^ 

Tiiis is a rcmarkabl\ Vheapdiook, baviiiiz come out in P.d. numbers, and the 
entire \()Iume costing onl^ IgA. The nature of tiie work will be full} under- 
stood bv the (Tillowing extract i'rom tb^* jircfacc : — • 

“ The attention of the author of this Dietiunan/ of A>ts and Sciences has 
been ilirected to tbri'e objects. — The first, to explain briotly, but plain!}, all 
the terms used in architecture, civil, engineenm:, practical nmcbanics, manu- 
facturing processes, the m.itlieniatics, the fine arts, and the experimental 
sciences. The second. give the origin, properties, and ajiplication of all 
chemical substances ; and the third, to re^^)rvl and describe all the apparatus 
and nmehines* emplo} od in natural philosoph} ; and also those numerous in- 
ventions ami contrivances of a mechanical nature, whiih our perioilicals and 
gidUrics oi’ art ahoumi with, hut which are kiu>wn companitivel} toavery few’ 
persmis, thoi^h often of the most essentia! value to the commimit} ; illus- 
tral^ig each article with womleuts, wherever such could in an\ way whatever 
, lead to the belter uuderstaiiTliug of tin? suhjecu” 


Akt. IIL L iicraiif \olices. 

So\VFnny\Hlnstr(itrd Catalogue j]f lintish Plants, arranged accordimr to the 
natural on^eirs, w ith references to Lindley, Smith, lWt>ker, iS.c., #ill he fom- 
menced Nov. Lst, and he contlTuied moutldv mimhers. ^ 

7’/i/* (lardt'i^'r and Practit'at Florist will aj)f»ear ou^Sept^.’kl, ami he ei^- 
tiuued weeklv. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

The vital Membrane of dicotaledomm^ Sirm. — WJiat is here and elscwlicre 
advanced i)v us, in opposition to what we have ^e^pcctfnllv called tjic Knightian 
creed, hut N\hich, with equal justice, we might have called the DeCmdollean, 
or Poitcauian, ScQ.y cannot be well understood by our readers, unless we make 
the following declaration. 

We believe that the vital or livinir membrane of a dieot\ ledonous stem is 
a distinct organ, frou) whence all other growth proceeds: it is the origin of 
cverN annual layer of wood, and of every laver of liber, {t has thrc‘e very 
visible states of existence during the growing seastm ; first, as a thin gum or 
mucilage ; next, of a thicker consistence in siium.er, when it receives the 
name of cambium ; ami, ultimatelv, beconu s j)erlect w(K)d and liber iii the 
autumn. Its structure of cells, tubes, and fibres appiMrs to be complete from 
the first, though it is not till near the end of the gi owing season that the 
various jiarts of tfie organisation btcome visibh*. A few of the most recently 
deposited layers of alburnum *and lib(“\ together with the vital memhraue 
itself, are the principal channels for the upvvaid flov of tiie sap, out of v<^:I(h 
are attracted the elementarv ga-'Cs nci’csstirv tor the enlargenumt of the walls 
of the cells and tubes, ami for engrossing the ligneous fifires, Tfie riqiidity 
of the how of sap is alwavs in [iroportion to the piT'-piratory powers of the 
leaves and rising shoots ; for, unless there is tin esctipt.and consequent vjmiium 
formed above, n^’ supjilv can follow from below. 

That tile vital membrane, *in whatever sitige of its annual growth it mav be, 
cov*ers the whole exterior of the la^t vcf.r's albiinmm, is perfeith evident, 
tin 1 it may alwtivs be tlctcctcd if looked for bv frequent incisions. Ihiring its 
growth it exhibits its entirety tis ti muted slough or orgtinisisl body, lo pro- 
truding from its station round the lips of ;i wound to hc.il it. It' a hand^he 
tied tightly round a stem or brtimh, the living im inbranh will emleavour to 
o->cajid from under the coinjiresskn'i. h\ swellm.: into i;ulges on etu h side. It 
sometimes jqipcat*" oozing out tit the liase of cuttings, bi fore its fll)^on^ parts 
arc resolved into roots. It begins swelling at life lia^^e of n lof'tv tree as 
soun as it does at the toj» ; and, in diort, ^how > itself in ■'O m.ui\ tlifhrcnt 
W’aV', as leaves no doubt of its identitv as a distinct ineiiil>cr of the stem, 
separate, and not at all to lie identifu*d with the •'up, wlieiher in its cnule c-r 
elaborated state. ‘ 

The above is but a verv loose representation of mir iilcas on this verv 
curious subject. It i> intiti'ateh count cted with Mie huviiifs> (»f pruning 
trees, or we would not have nientiorved it at all. In order that, what we have 
‘aid ma\ give no ofleiice, we wish to have it mukrstood as hypothetical onlv, 
and as such recommend it to the notice of our vomig readers. Our old 
I’ricntls, wdiethcr practical or scientific, do not like to be p< rsuaded o\,it <*f 
their senses, nor to fiavc the troulde, by abamh'iiing tluir e.irly-adopted coile 
of opinions, lung and fondh cherishqd, to eini*aee another which has^’too 
much novelty and obscurity about it ( Af., in (ia/d. Aug. VO. ji. 

J Pottirnr^IiAicb Vho]ipr)\ (//g. -il.) — One of tlu‘ » rt atest iniprovnnt'nts of 
the present day in pot culfnro is f'he use of turfy, rooty , amj, comparatively 
.’•oujrh soil, instead of the finely -sifted mould w hich wa^ f(»riiierly consi<lered a 
(lesiileratnm in potting anti shifting greenbonse and hothouse planl^. Among 
other interesting olijccts which we saw at Drof/inore, a!)om a foj'tnight ago, 
vvasjthc stt^ut chopper, .V^. The length" of the blade is aim it f) in., ami 
the diameter of the head of the hammer. attacKied to its batk, is swcllctl out 
fisenn t^ie back of the blade to uboiil I \ iir. Tlu‘ blade is usetl ft^r chopping up 
turf or rooty [leaf, amUtlie banmier for l»i\*aking any small stones that may be 
in ; for breaking pieces of ,<'ree-.stonc or lione to be nthlrd to the joil ; and 
for breaking fragments of pots, or other materiids, to be used in drainage. It 
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niny fteern a very snnple implement, hut we can assure our i cufUTs tliat Mr, 
Frost, wlioin we suppose to he its inventor, fimU it one ot' great ulilitv. — Com/. 

Jncuhafum: the Tltniah, the Ri^lsiari^ (i,dl ihe Cuckoo. — Soujc assert that 
the reason wli\ a cuckoo’s egg is so small, compared uith the si/c of the bird, 
is, that it nia\ hc^the easier palmed on ('ther birds ; hut, supposing this %\crc 
not the ease, still 1 think it mav l>e aceoinpHshed, and I (^/I'er the rollowing as 
a proof: — iiuring this season, 1 put a thrush’s eg*: into a redstart's nest, 
containing tlirce or four eggs, similar in colour, \et imiJi smallci in si/e, com- 
pared a.t!. the ’lirush’s. hvune time afterwards I visited the mjst, and found 
It contained four \oiing ones : sure enough one of them was a thsush ; and if 
1 had uot given more room, In spreading out Uic nest (it being in a cavity of 
«*all allowed tliis), tl^e }oung tliriish would soon have smothered them, 
in a .‘‘inilar way as the voung cuckoo do(“s tliwiird the nghtiiil brood of the 
nest. When the thrush became full tlcilged, I (>laced it iii a cage, with the 
view' (»f trying the foster-jiarents’ attachment towards it, close to the others in 
the nest, lioth fed the )oung thrush, as well a* the others in the nest in the 
eavitv in the wall. \\"liat was very singular, the cock l)ird used to fecil the 
soimg thrinh with more att4iehment than the others. On tTie least approach 
of danger or alarm, the bird vvc»uld%call out, “tweet, tweet, tweet.*’ Tins he 
olten uttered, though having a l.e*ge eaterpili.ir in his beak, the food he fed 
the vouftg thrush with. Tins is ditferent 1r )ni what he would have been 
ft‘d tm, if broneht up In his riglit parents; woims wt-uhl lia'*e tor.ned his prin- 
eij^.d diet' vet, l4ie thrush was lu.dthv, and the siHv birds v*ere pleased 
with their stalely ehnk, in a similar w a* as the titling is pleased w*th the 
enekoo. * • . 

On the snl^iat of ineiiliation, 1 will m>t cuter into the dispiited points, but 
merely confine m\ self to a lew ole v^vations with res|Ket#to the mvsterious 
habits ot’ the euckoin Ainiuigst the opinions iui/arded win tiie cuvkoo ilocs 
in)f rear her brooil, are we to suppose that siie is ihfuieiit in tlio natural 
»|ualities ot ineuhation? Inere.isisl Imm>. and fnetion on the’eg:'-, caused by 
the inHuenee of the bic'st (d the bird, appear to be yheiioinena in the 
economv of binls sinhlur to that of tin* pro inetion of inilk in tl.e .Mammalia. 
I'owlswill sometimes without eggs, nhv, n^ion the baie. grtuind. Jsomi* 
will, liowever, dt)nl)l this; hut^ as Mr. Mudie justlv t>bstrves; “ This^is no 
argument against the imiversalitv of the atleetiou. Nor t\m we «lraw any 
more inferenee Iroin tliost* cases in wlneli we c.umtU i.revad upon a bird to sit, 
thah we can#l'rom those in the .Mamm.iha, where a female sometimes cannot 
single.” Itoiu the retiredjiabils of the enekoo, and the tiini' (d' its tlepar- 
turo from this eountrv being hut imperfoetly kHown, there is slill room for a 
good dt^il of uhservatiou about this singtdar and inteiestiiig bird. — Jo/ni 
ll'/tl/ittoi. ( es^r V r»V7nf/ /!.«, H, IsFi.* • •• 

Tiintunto (nftl pniuiu^ uoituo /^luntutious. — It i^ jKTteetlv l.imentable * > se^' 
so many jjantalivms eompletelv rnin<’«l, tor want oi (his net^essarv o[)c ration at 
an early stage of tlicir grov^th. It was in In-past times totallv neglected; 
and we anf sorry to see it in m*vvisi* altered at the presmit da\ in very many ’ 
instances.** It is a prevailing error to plant very^lneklv of fflie loAiron 
mixture; the eonseipience of whiehis, that tin* (piiek mul useless sor4s so^n 
overtop the tnore valuable, ami tb-jt what ought to ^e tln^ [lermanent tre’es. 
Neglect of thinning, following mismanagement in planting, soon carries ij^cni 
beyond feeovery , and the} become drawn np*like w Inp-stieks, useless either 
for shelter, for a screen, or profit/ an illuslratieti of this ruinous neglect, 
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we are at the present time partly surrounded by plantiitions that have 
been planted about thirty years with one common mixture of trees, in which 
the birch predominates : they arc not more than from 4 ft. to 10 ft. apart, 
and are from 40 ft. to 50 ft. hi^h ; few of them carry a trunk more than 
6 in. in diameter, at 3 ft.' from the ground, and many of tlicm arc of much 
less size. ' Had they been properly thinned in time, they w'oujd now have 
served the purpose for whicli they were intended, viz., shelter and ornament. 
(H., Gaz., February 10. ‘ 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

' (JERMANY. 

ViF.ysA, August 3. 1H4'2. — The Railway (’ompanv (of the Nonlbalin) 
intends to plant fruit and other useful trees along the railway, on tho^e plaees 
where ihey^will not interfere with the main object: for this purpose, s«*veral 
large pieces of ground are preparing for nurseries in ditlerent parts alou" the 
road, which wnll be stocked froip the principal nirserv at Florensdorf, d(5ai 
Vienna, wdiere <hey have alreatl\ planted 00,000 stocks for fruit-trees, part 
of which are to be budded this summer, and the rest grafted next .spring. 
Seeds of different fruits and otlier useful trees, oaks, acers, c've.. are also sown 
to obtain a sulTicient su[)pl\ for the branch nurserieN; and, as the Company 
purposes to plapt only few^, but the mo^t appro\ed sorts, suiteil to the 
dirterent soils and situations along the road-sides, and round the station- 
houses, it is e.\|)eeted that the\ will a gieat de.il of good that wa\. 

— C. /<*. * ‘ , 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

EXCiLA*ND. ’ 

The Thunder Slonu at tValton Ilnlly August 10. 1S42. — During the terrible 
stofm of thunder and lightning on Wlrduesda} last, the poplar tree which 
}ou will .sec in the picture adjoined to the Es.saifs, was struck and sadly 
rent. I had psssed the day at Lecfi.s with our celebrated Doctor llol>son. 
Having had an early dinner, I felt a great inclination to get liome, and 
repeatedly requc'^ted that the carriage might he hrpught to the iloor. To 
this the doctor obstinately ol>(;‘cte<l, but, finding im* uiucasingin tu\ entre.ities, 
he at, last consented, and off w'e drove. You must know thtit ever\ hoilv, 
rich and poor, has permission to fish here, fi'om the first of* Ajiril till the first 
of Detoher. Having reached home, I saw that the thunder storm was just 
going to burst over us; the rain having begun to. fall. Seven r>f the fis'her- 
men had collected under the poplar tree ; and on seeing them tliere, I ranr iiit 
of the house, and warned them of their dangcr,*and desired them to repair, 
without loss of ^tirnc, to the saddle-room, where they would get shelter from 
the imficndii^ storm ; forbi^lding tfjem, at the same time, to stay for a'moim^nt 
under any of the large trees on their way thither, as thc'consApiences might 
be fatal to them. Scarcely had they rcaehe<l the saddle-room, when the 
lightning struck the poplar tree, and .sent fragments cif it in all directions. 
You may well suppose that we were not long iii thanking (iod Almighty, on 
bended knor, for the tseape from death of those who had intended to 
remain under the shelter of the poplai; tree,%intil the storm should have 
p^^^sed*‘over. — Charles WntertoA, Walton Jlati, August 14. • 

In a subsequent lettef Mr. Waterton informs ns that the poplar tree itself is 
of ^)ine interest. “ My father;” he adds, “ brought it, a plantling, in Ills pocket 
from a gentleman's hoiisv near Donca.sler^ rtnd planted it where it now si amis. 
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in the year in which he came of age. It has grown Burprisingly, and is, 
perhaps, the largest Lombardy poplar in this neighbourhood. Amongst those 
who Inid taken shelter under its foliage was a fine handsome recruiting 
hcrg.'ant. He has been to fish again to-day; and he told me on Iv an hour 
or s(/ auo, that he had determined to wait under Ahe trecimtiLtne storm 
should liave passed away ; adtiing, at the same time, how grateful he was to* 
Almighty for his preservation. lie .said, he had only just got into the 
saddle-rooni wlien the yiunder storm hurst over us. — C, IT. Auffust 17. 

Thi' Sifrdnmrr tn (iavsianii Churrhtftinl . — Having accepted Mr.^Saufs kind 
offer (p. 1(14 ) to send us a sketch of the s\eaniore in Garstang churchyard, 
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\vc l)a\e hail //g. .‘yJ. pieparcd from it, \W unih rstand there are some little 
irror.^ in rciiard to the tombstones, but it is correct as far as it rcspcctii the 
tree and the jackdaws silting oif it. Hcspccting these jackdaws, .Mr. Saul 
has the following observations. “ \ slu>it lime ago,“ sa\s .Mr. Saul, “ 1 wasat- 
leiuliiig ibc liyural of a departed friciul, whose grave was near this s\cainorc 
tri'i'i^ llaMiig tak('n nu station between the tree and the clerg>mau, my at- 
tention was M’l’v torcblv ari?Mcil b\ two jackthiws whose bodies were about 
* hall-prulriuled from llm liody of the tree. 'Iliey appeared , accustomed to 
such occjfrions, and sci^ncd to me as if they too ycrc joining in the Resent 
solemnity, as their hfads aiul eves wertMlirectcd to the rexerend gentleman 
wliilc he \yis reading the luinal service in a most impressive and solemir 
manner. After the eouelnsion of tin- service, according to^lu* custom of the 
place, the lx*!! commeticed rais^ni;its melodious souml, to remind those present 
i)f the rox^h psalmist, when he ciied out : ‘Let nicwknoxv the #iil mnithc 
mimher oV my days, that 1 nlax hi^ eertified lioxv long 1 have to livy.' It 
appeared to niw, wlien the hell eoinmencod, that tlie hinls bejan to move tbilr 
heails, as if the) were beating time fo the bell, and joining vTith the people in 
the ahovi^portion of the psilin. As soon as tl^ bell ceased, and the peoT>le 
began to depart, the birds withdri^x^inlo the tree. «] went the next day to 
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examine the tree, and found it quite hollow, from tlie ground upwards, through 
the trunk, and into the main branches. — M. Saul. Fort Gnrn Collage^ 
Garstangy Ju/t/y 

vJVrt. IV. I^ctrospective Criticism. 

Frvit Corridors. — In looking over the Gurdt ncr^s JMagazhic f%>r May, I 
find a jwper (p. 273.) by Mr. Fors\tb, ver\ interesting oti account of its novclt^S 
out which, 1 tear, may tend to mihlcad. 1 agree with Mr. Forsyth entirely in 
the subject of his cxoVdiiim, viz. that an eyreinely fruitful garden is a source 
of the highest gratification ; but about the means of obtaining such I must, in 
some degree, ditfer from him. It is a subject that I too hjj\c felt highly in- 
terested in for some ^ears. and I never read a paper on the subject of accli- 
matising exotics, br^t I immediatelx think what might be done in the case of 
our tender fruit trees. I am afraid that what I now write will, of necessity, 
assume a contro\er,sial character. I must, liowcver, disclaim all idea of con- 
troversy, as I have neither time nor inclination for a career of the kind. 
What is pfiblished is in the hands of a public which, sooner or later, in all 
matters, arri\es at the truth. *' 

INlr. Fors} th is, I percei\e, all, for “ corritlors,*’ r. Inch, in plain FngbSTf, aa 
ap[)lied to fruit Vrees, 1 suppo.se mean a much wider coping than is usually given 
on supporters, ami which, instead ol’ being Hat, ris(‘s a little in front. The 
})rinciple, at first sight, appears good, and 1 can oul> wish that Mr. l'ors\th 
had given a slight sketch ot what he intends. Ilowevtr, in the ab.senee of Mieii 
sketch, 1 will pHt a ease near 
his ideas as e.m he well gathered. 

We gardeners do ncit travel by 
railway every dav, bur as far as I 
remember of the “ corridor " of 
the railway at Derbv, it is a build- 
ing of some S or 10 feet wide, 
with a roof at an angle just suf- 
ficient to carry off’ the rain, as is 
usual in such cases ; in fact, ‘‘ome- 
thuig like the annexed section, 

/ig. o3., which Mr. Fors}th will 
perhaps c.ill a “divbrid.” 

Now, r/, is the back wall ; the 
front pillars; c; the floor line; 
d, the roof ; and r, the supjfci.setl 
position of the sun for 2 or 3 
hours cvxrv day', for, vve will sa\, 1 o', Suftptmii Mr. ror»yth's 

six weeks, viz. from June 1. to frmt Voirttioi . 

about July 12. , 

I do not exactly know what Mr. Forsytb'.s arrangement of trees may luy but 
he speaks of a trellis. How is this to bii placed. so*ihat the sun's rays may strike 
every part? I^cari on!} say, 'the kind of corridor here describetl is jiist the 
sort oj^ place to which good country-folk fly out of iijtcnse simshiiKi and the 
“ mid-day gl.ire ;” and 1 humbl v siiggc.st that it is this ver^ heatund glare which 
\ender peaches, &c., like ; for, as the frogs in the fable, “ what is play to them 
is death to us.” However, this is neither more nor less than a fnodificutioii 
of the conservative wall so often propo.sed, and* an excellent |)ro()/;)sition too; 
onl)yin myopinion, Miv> Forsyth has pushed 'the idea much too li.^, or written 
too loosely about it. * 

^jet*me suggest the following plan, founded on the same priiviples, but not 
carried so far ; id fact,* a wider coping tllan usual carried upwards, with the 
adMtioii of a “conservative eurtain” of some kind. Train the tre/;s in the 
old way on the back vyall, and leave all the rest to the result of shallow 
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borders of sound maiden loam and good gardening ; more particularly in early 
laying in the young wood. 

*1 beg to submit whether, in the annexed sketch (/g- my trees would not 
have all or most of the advantages of Mr. Forsyth’s lujge corridor^, without 
the tit sad vantages. 

In this sketch a represents tlie 
sn|)posed position of the sun for ^ 
or 3 houFs each day, ^’or b or fJ yZf*, “ 
weeks in the height of summer ; '' \ 

A, the conservative curtain; r, y 
back wall; r/, coping ’ift. bin.; ^ 
ami c, ground line. Let it lie 
observed, that, alMiough tlie snp- 
j>osed position of the sun is not 
quite acenrat \ it is (jiiitc suf- 
ficient to illustrate the matter. 

At anv rate, tliis plan of* mine 
would be none of’ your cool 
arbours to “eriek the mirthful 
;” a prett} good argument 
in favour of the plan, 1 jiicsume. 
llowv or, perhaps this plan (//g. 

) is what Mr. I ’ors) tli intended ; 
if so, he wii unfortun.itc in re- 
ferring to a “ railwuN corridor.” 

Mr. Forsuli sympathises with 
the northern peacli-gro>Ners, and 
very justly too. 1 (mii, however, ^ 
assure him, that 1 huNC a wall at 
this time which could not be sur- 
passed, 1 coiHT‘iv<',#in the neigh- li^. ‘i. .v>. I Ponh. 
hourhood of* London. Mv trees • • 

are all absolutely cleiin, iti tin* finest foliage, as stout -ItiiiittHl am! firm in the wood 
as in any peaeh-lioiisc, IJiave had neitlu r curled leaf uor imidew. — no, not a 
single ease alllhe season ; and, moreoyr (whith is tlie eons»|inmation so much 
di sired ), a fine eroj) of healthy fruit, whuh I wilLshow against any one on a cold 
wall ; (iir I have no fines. My only grand leeipe consists of 1st, some inaiden 
loam ; *.^tl, planting immediately .<»n hiiiek*> or stones ; 3d, t arly nailing of the 
summer sluxits, uml a most liberal thinning of the same ; auil^ Itli, a total free- 
dom from all insect or inililew. Another tree I have, vi/.. a royal (icorge, in a 
peach-house, from wliieli 1 have obtained .1 Knfiihtian incilal for seven years 
successively. Pilo not inteml this tor boasting, allluuigh I am certainly [^‘oud 
of the matter ; but a reference t(»ficts is a safe e<»urse in w nting for the nnblie. 

1 liojie the above diiiressum may be jiardoned, for ri'a^ons wdiieli will, 1 trust, 
appehr on tlu^very faci’ of the matter; and I will now return to Mr. Forsytirs 
stat%nents. 

, Me says that “a fimit corridor, witli pillarfk of oak or even of iron, and 
a roof of tile or slate, may be erected for the cost of a comino* south wall, or 
less.” 'rtiis is, indeed, •* hard to be umleiVooil :‘Vo are many of his ifl^ings. 
1 had really faiflded tTiat he requiretl a south wall, tt) boot, for his corrdor'^ 
plan. However, perhaps I may be mistaken; and, if so, Miope Mr. Forsyth 
will set me right. Mr. I'or.sy^W*' ]»roof of the corridor being just the thing, by 
tt roferiau eto eertain*half-liar.ly #»!irnlis, is, 1 eoneeivt', not a certain one. It 
does not ofi^ieeessity follow ijjal a nook which will preserve thc^aiirustluus', 
the sweet hay, or a fm hsia, is jiist tin' place tojilant a pt'aeh tree in. • 

A great dcfil has been saili of Lt^e about “ terrei^rial beat for fruit-tj?e 
borders,” more especially that for the vine; and I see Mi*. Niven (p. 2-^.) 
quotes !>. Lindley ’s of Jin'lirulltnc as t?> the average b(»ttoni neat, at 

certain periods of the year, being m#advaiiee of ihe^ieat of the atmosphere ; 
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this I Iwlicve is a fact, and a most important one too. However, altlum^h the 
principle be correct, it is most certain that first-ratc graf)es, j)eaehes, ike., are 
groun in the northern counties of KnglamI Mithoiit artificial bottom heat; 
fruit, in tact, not a whit behind that of the inetropolitun p:rowers. If such be 
the case, then how few of the gardening public v^ill be at this enormous ex- 
pence merely to illustrate a given principle. 

Surely “ poor old Mr. Bull,” as Mr. Waterton jocosely say.s,'is^not in the 
'humour for such things in these income-tax days, secipg he is “ well stricken 
in }earS, ami bound dow n in so heavy a sum to kcc]) the peace.** — Holn rt J\r- 
riHgton, Ouiton Parh'^ August^ 1842 . 

Krmid, — In p. 404. lineO., for “ hole ”‘l*e1[\d “ bole.** In p. lOo. line 20., 
for “ materials ; altogether,” read “ materials, altogether 


Art. V. Queries nml y1 usurps. 

The Cluhhwg of the Rooix of the Cobhtige Tube and Turmps* — I am much 
obliged to you for sending me the canliHower (which cami‘ quite safe), o'* it 
will give me an opportunitv ‘ of iinestigating the clubbing of the ro ots of 
cabbages, which seems not to be^anulerstotid. » 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence, who (or one of whom) took some pains with 
these and allied \egetablc excrescences, speakim: of the turnip, ob^cr\e 
that the small )iiiob, or tube^cle, on its roots is inhabited In a grub, simi- 
lar to those of two small wccmIs which arc found m similar knobs on the 
roots of 5iuapisrf\rvensis ; ydding, whether the disctise to which turnips are 
subject in some parts of the kingdom, from the fi>rm of the excri>cenci‘s into 
which the hull) shoots, called auii\or^, be occasioned by insects, is not 

certainly known,** with a reference to Mr^ Spence's Ob.u n atto*>.s on the 
Ihsrasc m TuniipSy called Ftngers a}i<i Toes (Hull, 1812, 8\o). 

In a later page of their fw//W«c//oa they observe, that fro..i the gndt in 
the knob-like galls in turnips, callcil m some places the anbun/^ tlu v have 
succefeded in rearing a small weevil. ^ ^ ^ 

Some vears a^o, I had an op(K)rtnni'f\ of examining a In-d of vouiig cab- 
bage-plants, almost everv one ot which hud its stem', just hclow the surkuc of 
ll>c ground, swollen into several gloi»ular galls, each of which coiUainctl 
a weevil-grub; but the plant vou have sent me has its roots dilated into 
large, hard, oldong swellings and knobs; on opening iminv of which (the 
surface of which wits entire and souhd) there was no app' arance of anv 
insect within ; bkt, in those wbuh had the mitside starred, I fomul the LM*ui)s 
of some dijiterous insect, Wonging to the familv wliitli I shall 

endeavour to breed, and send vou the name of. t do not, houever, consider 
these grubs to have any thing whatever tu' tio with the production ol’ the 
fugirs and i(us^\mi owU’ to have been de| osited there h\ the parent insect, 
as a fitting nidus already jircpaied for llum. I have no iloul)i ^llmt the grubs 
are those of Anrhomyia brassicie Jiviuhc^ deserllied in p. lof). of our 
sister’s translation of Kollar, altliongb bis act'oimt of' their habits is very 
meagre. — •/. fk Westwood, drove Odtagt\ drove Hondy llamniersvutb, 

Th^Wild Orange. — As wc returned towards tl;*! l>oat, we shipped to 
examine an irregular scru^nbling Tiedge of the wild oi\.Mge ; uanotlier of the 
*€Xf|uisitc shrubs of this paradise of evergreens. The form and foliage of this 
plant arc bcaiitifiu, and the leaf, being bruised, extremely fragrant; Imt, as its 
perfume indicates, it is a rank poison, contaiiubg a grehl jiortiop of prussic 
acit^ It g^’',ov\s from ciittings rapidly and freel), and might he* formed into 
the most perfect hedge, being well adapted, ^>y its close bushy growth, for 
tkiit {jur[)OSC. (il/r.v. Rnllcs, in Jicnileifs Altseellany^ vol„ xii. p. 120.) 
[Will any of oitr Antcrican correspontibnth inform us what plant is here 
mfeantV — Cone/.] , 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. yniiCCR uf some Gardens and Country Scats in ^Somerset- 
.slurCi DcvohMj C y and Part Cornx\:a[L By the Conductor. 

^vc 29. — London to i^ctllccomhe County the Seat of Sir John 
Trevelyan, Bart. The greater part of the country, as seen 
from llie rail-road, is rich anti varied; and from Paddington to 
Maidenhead it i.s in many places delightful. 

At llanwell, wliere the rail-road is on a high embankment, 
we look down upon a parsonage surrounded by grass fields, 
and vvitjj gardens and shrubberies, all the vvalks and other 
details of which w(M*e so distinct, with their ligJits and shadows, 
tluA we coutd n©t help comparing them to a map. There is a 
degree of satisfaction in tracing the •resemblance of nature td art, 
as well as there is in tracking tlfat of art to nature. The country 
roads seen here and in other places crossing undiii’ the embank- 
ments of the rail-road seem, in a great measure, to have lost 
their use and importance; and they remind us ihatj^he progress 
of all improvement involves ttte deterioration or ruin of some- 
thing of the same kiyd that had gone before. TlTus, the lower 
class of vegetables prejiare the way fbr life higher ; and soils are 
formed by tfie (iisruption tyul mixture of sU*ata, and their Tlis- 
integration by the weather. 

yU the i^^ough station, a large inn in the Italian st}le has 
beem recently built, aiu^ surrounded by some acres of pleasure- 
•ground badly laid out. Hie 1uni.se,* however, is admirably 
fimshed*aiul lilted it^) within; and there a reguiafion re;ipecl- 
ing the servtmts ^v liicli it is to he w ishetl were adopted every^ 
where, ai^I wliicli, there is no d()ul)t, will eveytiially become 
general ; this is, Uiat nothing is to be paid to the servants by 
travellers j*«the whole cxpeiTse being includedpin the biU. $ 
Near Heading, CaverslTam IJouse, celebrated by the imniprtal 
author of ()f)S. on Mod. (i(ml.^A\i\s a *magn'ificen; appearunc^; 
having been greatly enlarged by the present proprietor, Mr. 
Crashaw. The scenery beyx)nd Heading jncludes occasional 
glimpses of the Thames. *and is Tcmarkably umbrageous and 

•>T X ‘ II • 
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rich, exhibiting some fine trees, and, among others, an Oriental 
. plane, the only tree of this species which we Imve noticed between 
Londop and Plymouth ; though that more tender and much 
less beaiaifhl tree, *11)6 Occidental plane, is frequent wherever 
we have been. ^ 

On both sides of the Swindon station, tlic, country is flat and 
apparently uninteresting; but the station itseff is tlie handsomest 
we have yet seen. At tliis station, which is considered half-way 
between London and Taunton, there are four large refreshment 
rooms, two on each side of the road, of noble pr^>portions, and 
finished in tliQ'most exquisite style; with the walls paneled, 
Sylvester’s fireplaces, and beautifully painted ceilings. Such 
rooms cannot fail greatly to improve the taste of every one who 
enters tljem ; and, in this respect alone, the proprietors of the 
rail-road are entitled to the best thanks of the country. All the 
station-houses are more oi;’ less elegant and original in d•sig^^ 
Some are remarkable for far-projecting veranda roofs, unsup- 
ported either by columns or brackets ; nor is there any essential 
reason why they should have such supports, since horizontal 
beams built mto the walls, or merely the flooring joists extend- 
ing through the whole structure, are sufllcient to support the 
roof. They also aflTord more room for passengers below, and 
they cost less. The rail-road buildings on this, and indeed on 
every line, afford fine exanijiles of beauty arising frpm no other 
consideration than that of fitness for the end in view. 

We arrived at Brid<^cxvatcr at 2 o’clock^ and Ibund a Minc- 
liead coach waiting for passengers, by which we proceeded to 
Williton, whdre we arrived at* 5 o’clock. The road is hilly, 
but we passed through some curious old villages, and observed 
several villrts, one or two of >vhich still retain clipped yew 
hedges, and , other vestiges of the geometric style. 'I hc road, 
nevertheless, is coruluQted without either Skill or taste, though 
it might be led on one uniform slope down the declivities and 
across the combes (valleys), so ns td render it easy cither for as- 
cent or descent. We arrived at Nettlecombe ('onrl at G o’clock. 

Aug. 29. to Sept. 5. — Nctllccombc Co}(rl. The Voad t(f this 
place from Williton is up tho bottom*of a winding combt, or 
valley, consisting of water meadows, woods, white cottages and’ 
ihei^ gardens, and same querrics, a fine bi^)ok, and hedge-row 
• trees. Here is a water-mill, supplied with water by means of 
a course the \3ides and bottom of which arc of stohe laid in 
the Aberthaw lime, which has the; 'i^ropertj' of setting under 
waftcr, atid being Vn that and otlier .respects equal* to Homan 
CTimt-nt. 'I'he rock which produces this lime extends across 
from Wales, and*' proves of inifnense value both to buililers 
arid farmers. We passed the remains of a fine okl alder; 
the shattered remafns of a largo bid walnut tree, on the bark 
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of which Cotyledon umbilicus was growing luxuriantly, while 
the living branches were loaded witli fruk; a very large crab- 
tree: a cottage, the walls of which were covered with the broad 
and narrow-leaved myrtle, both 12 ft. high, and • overspread 
with bloom^; large hydrangeas, which become bl^e natuVally in * 
most places that we have seen them in both Somersetshire and • 
Devonshire; and near Ncttlecombe church some imm^ise^elms. 
We had not an opportunity of looking at the grounds of Nettle- 
combe Court till tlie following morning, when we were astonished 
and delighted with the view from the windows of the house, look- 
ing up the steep sides of the rounded hills thal^ rose on every 
side, and wiiich were mostly crowned with old oak woods. The 
immense diflerence between this kind of scenery, and any thing 
tliat is lo be met with within a 100 mile^ of London, produced 
the effect alluded to ; and we found it tc^ be a sort of key-note to 
d.e impressions madej.)y the scenery of Somersetshire and De- 
vons* ire generally, lloundetl hills covered with grass to the 
top, with winding valleys liaving sloping sides; the valleys more 
or less wide, and the sides of the hilL differing in degrees of 
steepness; occasionally with water in the bottom the form of 
a small stream or brook, and rarely of a river or an inlet of the 
sea, characterUe the greater ^art of the scenery of Somerset- 
shire, mnl at least of the Souih of Devonshire. There is no hill, 
or range of.hills, south of Dartmoor decidediv larger than the 
others, so as to Constitute a feature. There is not e\eo a sharply 
pointed hill, or one* u illi, concave sides; anil certainly nothing 
that can be conipared^to hills similarly covered with grass in the 
South of Scotland; no hills hk^e those of Teviirtilale; and no 
valleys like those of the d'ay and the Tweed. Almost all the 
outlines of the hills in thc,De\;on;.hire district are convex, but 
the greater part of those in the Scottish and North of Lng- 
land scenery are contave. Tiie cause this dilherence in the 
outlines is, w^ apprehend, to be found in the kind of rocks; jhe 
u})pcr ones in Scotland betng chiefly basaltic, and protruded 
throngli the stratified rocks, which is not the case in the greater 
part*of Defonshirc. I)i England, however, the rich woixLd 
valley's have no parallel in ScoUand ; and Somersetshire and 
Devonshire only rc(|uire to have some Yeatures oi j:he agricul- 
ture of SJcotland aiul*Noi thorn KngWtid joiiJcd to their excJlent 
grass-land husbairdry, to exemplify tlie highest degree of ciil- , 
tivation of which such a country is susceptible. § 

Before we proctfed farlfiei*, we must notice one or two charac- 
teristics oFiSSoniersetshirc ^nd Devonshire. Tlie first isf that llie 
soil is almost^every where red, d%op, aniLfertile ; the second, 4ha^ 
the surface being generally under grass, there ^s a (iredominance 
of grceiiiin the landscape; and the tiling which, we supi>osc, Is 
the conseiiuence of tlie other tW, is, that thecottages, villas, and 
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dwellings, of every description, are white-washed. The desire 
for this white appearance we suppose to be a physical result (if 
the pr9valence ot green and red ; white, thoiigli it cannot be 
called a co!hplenlen^ary colour to these, as green is to red, being 
yet a relief to the eye, on similar principles. , 

The liigh banks on which the hedges arp planted Torni the 
next chavacteristic of these counties, rendering it difficult to see 
the adjoining fields or country fionj the road, and being really a 
very greal nuisance to a stranger. \\"c have also to complain of 
the narrow'ness and dejuh of the lanes, or jvarisii<*roads, and the 
general want of ‘guide-posts. Another char.uMeristic is tin* form 
of the churches, wliich have very liigh scpiarc towers, each with 
a small round tower attached, containing a slairciise ; the square 
towers sometimes, lliongh rarely, terminating in spires, as at the 
little dirty Scotch-lookiiAg village called Marlborough, and the 
ancient town of ^lodbury, both betwta n Si Icombeand riyntturt+r: 
1 hesc towcts, among so many round and horizontal lines, form 
grand and striking contrasts to the general outline of the coun- 
try; and indeed are every where the most striking artificial 
features in tUe landscape. 

Kettlecombe Court is a seat of great extent ; aiul, ihotigh 
w’e took an extensive drive every day while we remained there, 
we did not sec all the farms. The drives are exceetltngly va- 
ried and beautiful, and exhibit fine combinations olr pasture janil 
woodland, comfortable coUages, and most substantial farm- 
houses and farmeries, 'riie skill of »the farmer is chiefly dis- 
played in the management of cattle and sheep, \,n)d ot*\vater 
irreadows. I'iie farmers know" nothing of the culture of turnips 
on raised drills, or indeed of* drill culture generally: and, wiiii 
as fine a subsoil as can ))()ssibjy bv desired, they only plough 
lour inches d;?ep. I hey understand, however, the use ol lime, 
which they mix witli l^e soil of the heuclhfiuls and hedge wastes 
previously to spreading it over the general siirlkee; and this 
mixture prevents the iime from separating and sinking into the 
soil, which it has a constant tendency to do, from the differenct^ 
in its specific gravity, 7 he same efiect w ill be flrtuiuced l)y 
scattering the lime, in^ a state of fine^powder, on a naked or 
Uirnip fiilIo>v, the soil being also in a state of jiowder, as is done 
in Korlhiirnherland aiid iSc^tland, in the Uegiuniqg of summer. 
Here the lime is laid on, and ploughed in, din ing autumn ; anil 
hence the ve^yjudici^)us practice ol^ f)revi()u>lv mixnig it with 
diy soil. 1 lie water meadow'', on the ^setlleciinibe estfile anionnt 
tc)Ujj)\Mifils of oOCf neresf wfiicli have»f)ei‘n chiefly foMlied under 
iJie ‘direction of the pucsent bflroiiel, liy his very intelligent 
steward, Mr liaifoage. 7o .Mi*.' Jhi’ohagc we are iiidelited for 
tiie model of a very in/S[eiiions window fastener t)l his invention, 
winch we shall heteafler figure Miid dvscniie : as well as for tin: 
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tlinieiisions of a number of large trees, and some interesting in- 
formation on planting and agriculture generally. It is here found 
that, when the larch is planted along with the Scotcli fir in mixed 
masses, the timber of the former becomes iioiariably at the 

heart, even when the trees are only 20 or !i0 yeinrs old*; while* 
on tlie siKiic soil, planted in masses by itself, the larch produces. 
perf(*ctly §ound timlier. I'liis i^ confirmatory of the exjielience 
of iSIr. Cioriie in Scotland, and it seems also in favour of the 
exerementiticnis theory. * 

The oak \v<jods, oi* rallier groves, on tiiis estate, contain a 
greater number of large welUgroun trees tlian*vve ever saw to- 
gether before. ]\Liny of them are JOOlt. high, willi clean 
trunks of nearly imiform tliieknes-, for half or two thirds of their 
height, tlie (l.ametur of these trees varving from S ft. to 0 ft., at 
1 ft. from the ground. 7 hey are all, wjthoiit a single exception, 
r^‘LieX‘us sessjliflbj'a there scarcely being a single plant of 
f^iie us pedunculfita in the park, or for a mile roiwid it, cither 
\onng or old. A grt‘at inanv single trees arranged as at a 
(lislaiK'e tv> combijie into gioups and mas^eN, have been planted 
under the ifjimediate in>jH'etion of Sir John J'rcM^lynn, wlu> lias 
an excellent la^le in landscape; as the disposition of the trees 
alluded to, and the (Iri\es cifl through woods on the sides of 
sleep hiHs, and (lie terrace roads, as they may be called, througli 
ojam fields ^>11 hill sides, abnndantiv inc>\e. 

lero is an lulmirable kitchen-garden here, with the walls 
covered with the veay best kinds of peaches, nectarines, and 
pears, all in fine ordc;^*, while the fig ripens as a standard. Wo. 
obsej ved a ^e^y cxeelleiil kind. of cabbage, which wc‘ were in- 
formetl, by the gardener, Mr. Elworihy, was raised between 
the Paington and ('ornisb ca^)l);;ges. and which is called the 
Nelllecombe ealibage. We brougluaway some schhIs, thinking 
it might be a desii'tvble cabbage for a ca^Vtager, and we shall 
leave them with Mr. C'havlwood and Mr. Carter, 1 lolborn^ l\>r 
dislrihution in small ejuantities to whoever mav applv for them. 
Wc have also gi\en the same pailie> a ]>orlion of the true 
Paington rtibhage seed piaH*med at Paington, and a portion of 
lla'Trne C\)rnish procuRcl at I’U'mouih, tor the same purpose. 
The Cornish cabbages wliieh we have seen in th^ gardens in 
Dcvonsfiire are vei\ dilli rent fioi^ ihos#' which we havt^^«seeii 
called hy this name in oilier parts ot England, ami very superior., 

7'he plcrasnri' groumU, and the flower-garden n^the house, are 
in excellciiU ordc^*. In** be pleasure-ground there is an old 
stone (juitrrv, tlie boiton^ of which has he(?ti levellecF, and^lie 
side planlec^ witli half-hardy j^hmts, ii^duding several plams 4 »f 
fVipparis spind^a ; which wilf/ douhlless, at •sonui future time, 
supply Wie familv with capers, a*' the leition trees oi\ the garden 
walls in this part of the connlVii ch> with lenufns. The gardener’ 
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liouse is most commodious and comfortable in every respect ; 
and it is placed so as to overlook the garden, and to form a 
handsome object in the landscape. In the pleasure-ground and 
flovver-ga|;deci we found a number of the newest species of 
dowers, "and many good shrubs. Garryr/ elliplica is thriving 
beautifully, as are tlie mahonias and choice berberries^. Here 
are some masses of rock, well combined roubd basins of water, 
or distributed on the lawn, along with plants of y^canthus mol- 
lis, ferns, In consequence o1 the hilly character of the 
country, water can be commanded in every j^itualion : and 
hence there are cisterns, j)icturcs(|ue ba^ins, and ponds, in 
the kitchen-garcien and ornamental scenery; and small water- 
wheels in different places for throwing water up to pontls on the 
tops of the hills, to form drinking-jdaces for the cattle, or to ir- 
rijrate the hill sides. In short, the management of water here 
seems to be fully understood. ^ ^ 

We shall iecur to Nettlecombe in a future Number, when we 
shall have engravings prepared; and we shall conclude our 
present notice with the following recollections, and the dimen- 
sions of trees furnislied to us bv Mr. Hahbagc. 

The park is divided by fences of strained wire, which are in- 
conspicuous at a distance, and found cheaper than any other 
fence whatever; they also enable the proprietor to g;*a/e the 
park as conveniently as if it were in fields divided by hedges. 

The great novelty and charm of Nettleconflie are, liiat/ilie 
hoiis^ being situated in a bottom, tliq scenery on every side is 
looked up to, instead of being looked ovei; ; tin* effect of w hich, 
united with th« immense masses, of wooil, is lomanlic in a very 
liigh degree. Scmie of the vidlevs are so deep, tliat the sun 
does not shine into them, for bt?twcen two and ihice months 
every winter. 

In consecjiience of the bold mulnlations i.nd deep valleys, the 
shadows produced by tfie varying po-^iiion of the sun aie con- 
tinually changing; increasing in v\y.- place and dimimMiing in 
another, .so as to form a perpetual variety, greatly heightened 
by the groups ft^rmed by the deer. % 

The church and churchyanh at NcttWcombe are close t^'* llie 
house. The f >nner is kVpt in excelk nt repair ; as are the family 
monument'^, some of ^liich ^‘xisled as far (mck as the time of 
the cru.sades. The churchyard is a model of ricalhess. There 
is a j)aved space, about 18 in. broad, and nearly on tt level, all 
round the walls of the church; and ^ bhyond U iheruis a small 
gut4er which carries oil’ all the rain \vater to one jkoint ; thus 
fi^nning a proper architectural ha^e to the building. 'Hie ground 
is surrounded^ anck intersected by gravel walks, and the graves 
life so arranged that ^here are grass paths hctvvccii iJiem, by 
walking on which •very grave UAaV be examined wiihoiii step- 
buy. I3y this means a higher character of -sanctity is 
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given to this place of final repose; anti it would be well if it 
could be imitated in churchyards everywhere. The late Sir 
John Trevelyan ordered, by Iiis will, that he should be buried 
beneath a large yew tree in the churchyard, and^ not* in the 
church ; in which feeling w'c participate, considering tfiQ idea of* 
burying jn^N'aults as unfitted for the present enlightened age. 

Having a greats respect for the anlitjuity o(* families, long 
descent of ancestry being one of the few things which ho human 
exertions, no wealth, and iK#t even chance can procure, we were 
much gratified by a sight of the Trevelyan family pajiers, from 
the time of L^Iward 1.: almost all of which \\ere in excellent 
preservation. Among the oldest of these w ere nfany permissions 
iiom the churcli to eat meat timing Lent; and one pardon from 
llenr^ to a rie^elyan for killing a man in chance-medley. 

I'radition, however, traces back the hnnily much highe? than the 
writlj.n records; as it is said that the hfatl of a swimming horse, 
in tl ' family arms, relates to a rrevc^yan who was pn one of the 
Seilly Islands when it sank in S50, and that he saved hiinsell by 
swimming tm shore on horseback . 

Fdttotinu, Semitic vilh Brule {Pier is arjuil'nui). Among 

the many curious and useful things which Mr. BJlbbage relatetl 
to Us was the Ibllowing, wliivii we give in bis own worils. 

‘‘ \\ ^^Iking over the estate one ilay in l!ie spring, I saw a man 
and bis family, busily employed gatlierlng ilie young shoots ot 
f'efn. On *en(|tiiry 1 1<)UikI it was to feeil their pig. Having 
expressed a doubt as to its nntrieit)Us fjiMlily, the man 5nid it 
was etjual to j)otatoes, anti that be would undertake to feed a pig 
with it ah)ifl', and al*the end of a* mouth produce the pig in as 
good condition as another pig that hati been fttl with potatoes. 
The way to prepare the fern is to boil {or rather s]mmer) it for 
tw'o hours in an iron, pot : ‘wheti cblil, it forms a strong jelly.’’ 

Ldi^c Trees at Ai . 'Hie following dhneusions w ere 
kind!\ taken for ns bv Mr. Ihibbage*. • 

“ d'lic park-wood, and tlic grove of forty acres, contain r.0()() 
oak trees, varying in length to llie fork from tU) ft. to 70 ft., 
besides wlych lliere are man\ fine elms, Spanish cliestmits, and 
health trees of great Icyglb and girt. Many trees contain from 
80 to loO cubic feet of timber, aiul a 4ew tiecs more than 200 
cubic lifet above lliy fork. ^ 

“ y/ Cedffi' op Lebanon grow ing at Jsettlecombe C'onrt,"aiul 
about foiHy years from the seed, was planted in its present situa- 
tion thirty-five on thirty^fix years ago. It now (Sept, k 181*2), 
at 8 ft, fi^m the grounil, ^measures }) ft. S iy. in circi^nfere^ice ; 
and at U) ft. from the grouiui it is Oft. 1 in. in circumfeyence. 
The cxtroifte height of the t»i«M‘ is M) Tt. Tbe branches extAd 
round [Votn the trunk JO ft. 'Hie trunt (exclusive of brandies) 
contains 110 cubic feet of timber. 
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Old Clccrc Alfhcjf is a ruin a romantic vall('v, How turned 
into a farni-liouse ami outbuildings, d’here arc the remain^ of 
some handscync doors and wintlows, and a roof \Nilh the rafters 
forming segments of semicircles meeting at the summit* and 
without any ci^ss ties whatever. Among nKinerous aged thorns 
and fruit trees, there are a sVeamore and a walnut, apparently of 
great age, of which Mr. Babbage Inu furnished us w iili the fol- 
lowing dimensions. 

“ ^Sycamore (/feer Pseudo-Platan Us), 1 T ft. in circuriTerence, at 
2ft. from the ground; the leijgth of Wunk, 7ft., from wKteh 
spring a series of brandies from 4* ft. C in. to 7 ft. in cii cuni- 
lerein;g, ; one* branch ^xlendj in nearly a korizontal (hrectioii 
51 ft. in length, lliis tree contains 41 (> cubic feet. * 

“ Walnut (Jpgians regia) 14 ft. in circumference, at 4 ft. from 
the ground ; length of trunk, *> ft., fi^mi w hich spring three 
branches, uneasurin^ respectively 9 ft. 4 in., 9 ft., and 8 ft. in 
circuit fcTcnce. The branches wxtciul all round aliout 45 ft. 
frAm the triiiik^ forriing a circle o4*»270 ft. 

Another walnut is J kfr. in circumference at 4 ft. high,; and a 
third is 9 ft. 3 in. in Qu cumfcrcnce yt* I* ft. high.*' 
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Dunstcr Castle; — Luttrell, Esq. This is a fine old castle, 
situated high up tlie side of a conical hill on tlic sea coast; with 
a park, consisting of a valley opening to tJ)e sea, with the sides 
finely clothed with wood. 'Ehc meadows^ are in^wn •or pas- 
tured, and appear as smooth as a lawn ; while tlyse parks of the* 
hill siller liot covered with wood exhibit ferns, hollies, anti 
thorns, unmixed ^ith foreign trees, and in such a statoas we 
may suppose they were in uhen the castle was built, in the lime 
of Henry or Elizabeth. I'here is no want of scenery of 

tins kind in the parks of England, but it is not often that it 
belongs to a really old castle, with all its graiulenr and simpli- 
city. Many modern castles have, in our opfnion, so much 
architectural display exteriorly, that we never for a moment sup- 
pose them to be old. 'i'he ancient entrance l<' Dunster Castle 
is throimh the straight street of Dunster town, the ^ate\\*av to the 
C’astie forming its termination. I'he actual entrance, at present, 
is bj i winding road, \\*ldch gradually c^scends the hilLto the Castle 
court. 'J'he Castle itscll has. in the interior, imderirone several 
alteration^, some in good and others in bail taste, d'here are an 
excellent carved balustrade t(» llie piincipal stall case rej)re^ent- 
iug a bunt, and a very beautiful ceilmg; but the wTikIows, which 
have been ornamented w itliin %iibM (jueiitly. are in Jlaltx Langley 
dolbic.* 'I'tie Castle is sun omuled by terraces : and against the 
walls are some fine exotics, among which a e a large lemon 
tre^ protected 4)y glass during winter, a laigt* poiiiegranate, 
large myrtles, passion flowers, wisfaria'^, coronillas, and aTi im- 
mense liydrangea vvitli AhjiIi olue^aiul pink flowers as a finale. 
Higher lip fhan the Castle contt, on the summi* of the hil). is 
an oval bowling green, approached by a w indtng patli, which 
Cv)mmands a panoramic view of the surrounding cvuuUry, includ- 
ing the boltl promontory oV Mtneliead, the sea, and the moun- 
tains of South W’ale^. I’lie whole place w;ts in eVceileiU order, 
and r.pproprjate keeping. ' * 

Sept, .O. — Xt'ftlt'iom/u’ it) r.vder, throu^^h llrotieK ^I'lio 
road as far as Ihimplon was extrmnely billy, consisting of narrow' 
lane’s, wiili^thcir lencc'f so high that the eye was either earned 
uvt^ the adjoining fieUL to su^^ch liilly ground as was near at 
hand, or, where hills were wanting, tliTre was ncything seen but 
the sle(?p high banks of the f.irn^s whit^i bordcretl the^ileep 
niul ilitch-liRe rtfad. At Hampton, the ctutages have tbeir^ 
chimiiey-^ops fmisheil with slates, sometimes ^wo forming a 
triangle, ^nd somf*timcs fffie large slate sujiported by four props, 
aiul kepUlVom being blown away by a sttnie, as in® the inkc 
scenery. 'Lhe walls are cith®r of st<^ne or of cob, the 
being fornuxl much in the same way as the /»♦<* walls in France. 
'Flic rQ^)ls on the detached cottages jwe generally of ihati^i. 
The col) walls arc fre<]ucully ^iscd for gankin, the trees being 
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trained on trellises placed against them; but there is the dis- 
advantage attending them, that, when the trees are wasljed with 
a syringe or engine, the leaves or fruit are apt to get dirtied by 
the soiMoo^ned aiK^I brought down from the wall by the water, 
•These walls, well as the houses of cob, are frequently white- 
washed, and sometimes rough-cast; which resists IbCa.time the 
action, of the weather, but not sulliciently Ki garden walls to 
justify their use where fine fruit is an object. 'I'he various 
ways in which the round hills are Crossed by the hedges which 
divide the fields afibref useful hints to the landscape-gardener, 
in cases where such hills are in cultivation, and are, at the same 
time, to be treated with a view to tlieir efibet in laiulscape. It is 
least desirable to have the lines of the fences cutting the hills hori- 
zontally; and most so to have the lines in the same direction as 
the slope; and tending more or less to the summit or highest part 
of the hill. Much dejjentls on the distribution of the trees yi the 
hedge-rows two or three hedges, with hedge-row trees, meeting 
on or near the summit of a lull, atid wonderluliv to its eficel ; 
while a single hedge, with trees, crossing the hill horizon- 
tally, half-way between ijs base and siimmiu or at a certain dis- 
tance beK)w the summit, will destroy the character of the hill 
altogether. Where the soil (Ui lliv; summit of such hills can be. 
moved, a conical or pointed termination may fr('(|uvnlly be 
given at a niodervte expense, by hollowing out a little soil from 
the sides, and heaping it up on the summit. Of course, liMU 
so iifli )r<)\ed must be kept finder grass, for, the plough would 
soon reduce them to a tame, monotonous, convex outline. 

From 'riverU)n to Kxet< r llie road follows the coiirsf of ilie K\e, 
which passes through a finely w<)ode<l valley ; and, were it not h;r 
the liigli road-side lences, it would l)e t xcjuisitely beautiful. It is 
impossible, however, to enjoy this or any other scenery })ropeily 
from the publTc roads, on account of llie lu il of the- lences. 

I'he church at Tiverton contains some curious cai\ing. par- 
licularly in a ciia})el erected long^ailer the chmch; on llie 
exterior of which was represented an extensive sea-sci ne with 
ships, pro\ing, as .all such scenes d(», vhat the arVsl did ‘not 
know' the proper province ol jiculptun^ which is to repia^eiiL 
single objects, or Ibrcgfonnd groups, and ne\cr subjecK re- 
ejuirU^f the elrecl of d^lance. Jn the chmahyard, we observed 
an American, a Cornish, ancl a Dutch elm, wMi bbth the new 
and old Luconjbe oaks, and tlie 'I'uikey oak, ‘ 

Srp(, G. — Bank I Mrs. We! K-., 'I'lk! groin^Is cotisist 

of in portion of t.ablt> lantl, and a steep and varied l)ank .bordered 
bv llw^i l ivers Exe and Cylm, w*hi«li here form a junction. The 
bank has be(jn coterecl with w(m<l, which in some places is 
pjfttially removed to imike room for lawn, and in others jhinned 
to admit of evergr^jcn uiuier-gi^Wihs; and there is a con- 
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sitlerahle extent of walks lai<I along llie bank, so as to display 
it and the distant scenery to advantage. The views across the 
river Kxc from the house are pleasing, and disclose meadows 
l)ouiKlcd by banks more gradually sloping tlinn tjiose* on the 
Cowley side, varied l)y woods, cottages, and sorr^ villas^ Fronr 
the walk* ih the lower part of the grounds two stone bridges arg 
seen, which, amid fo much vegetation, have an excellent eflect, 

'I'his place has l)een judiciously laid out and planted by 
Mr. I’ince, wlio lias exhil/lted a new feature in the conser- 
vatory, viz. iljat of covering the central bed of soil, in which 
the camellias, oranges, ^c., arc planted, with* flag-stones sup- 
porteti on cross-walls or props so as to leave a stratum of air 
between the flag-stones and itie soil. "I'he trees, the stems of 
which pass tliiongh holes in the stones, thrive as well as it* the 
surface of the soil had been exposed the ligiit and'air in the 
iisu.il manner. Tliis^conservatoiy has the front sashes down to 
the oor, and sliding past one anothCr: and the rcx)f is formed 
of stout sash-bars, without conspicuous rafters, but with one or 
two large saslies for letting down to admit air. It is se})arated 
from the dining-room liy a lobby, aKo glazed in the loof and 
in front, so tliat none of the air of the conservatory can ever 
enter the hou^e. J he gardener here, Mr. Cfrilbn, has dis- 
tingnislK'd liimself by gaining prizes at exhibitions, both in 
Devonsliirc^ and in the metropolis. lie g’ows heaths ad- 
mirably, nn\in<l{ w itli the rough sandy peat abundance of Irag- 
inents of stone llirougl^out the wTiole mass, half the sftrface 
consisting of thu^e \U)iiry^s prolrinjing through llic soil. Thi:^ 
is c.irrving the })racticc of introducing fragments of stone in pot 
culluie a step further than Mr. M'Xal) has ilonc. 

"Jdiere is a fhiw er-garden with die bell', on gravel edged with 
box ; the forms' without acute angles, so as to admit of covering 
them witli plants. ’4'here is a small pinetum, in which there are 
some specimens of tiie rarer kinds*; and a gocnl collection tif 
sliowy peat-earth shrubs, •i'hc edges of tlie walks arc kejn*low, 
so that the flowing lines of the lawn are never interrupted ; and 
lhe*wh()le filace was iirexcellent order. 

S. — Mnm/irad ^ Sir Koberl Newman, Hart. This is an 
extensive place, with tlic house sitilated on the projtciing 
swell oT an elcval^al ridge crowycil w^th wootl, Tln^^iews 
from the hoTise, over a rich valley, arc extensive and magni^'iccntj 
commanfling Kxeter, the liver, and the hilly (;ounlry beyond. 
^I'he appuoach ist)f con^flTl^rable length, and appears jiulieionsly 
condncletf; but, as we w^m'c in a close carritipe, we wemi notable 
to form a deciiled judgement* on diis^ point. This we ca*i saj*, 
lliat, immeoiately w ithin liie eTrtrance, we pas^nl ibrough a grove 
of Scok'li firs of iweniy or thirty year:# growth, with the st Ans * 
naked, or showitig oidy deatUbranches to « great beiglit, of no 
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great value to any estate, eillier in an ornamental or nscfiil point 
of view. would cut down almost the whole of these trees, 

and allow the self-sown hollies, every where springing up, to 
form, w ith Jv few’ scattered trees of such kinds as may be atreaily 
grown up, an evergreen wood. The house is most judiciously 
placed. In style, it is exteriorly in a sort of moderniWd Tudor- 
Gothic, while tlie stable ollicts form a sep'Arale group in an 
early castellated manner, with battlements and a portcullis ap- 
pearing over the main gateway. ‘The idea of' this ilini rence 
of style between the oflices and the mansion, tht^ former bemg 
intended to rc^K’esent the ancient castle metamor})hosed into 
stables, and the actual dwelling-house being supposed to be a 
comparatively modern buikling, is good on paj)er as a theoiy, 
but is liere carried rather too far; a portcullis, in good lepair, 
being shown over the piodern stabh^ gates. 'Die great dif- 
ference in st\le is aggravated by the coloi^r of the sioiu‘: which 
in the oftices is nearly of aM)iick red, coarsely hewn, anil in the 
mansion is of a liglit llath-like stone, ijuite smooth. Inde- 
pendently altogelhei ol' antiijuarian and ai cliileclural asNiiclalions, 
the red colour of the olllce^, in ailists^ language, kills that of 
the mansion. I lad both Ik en of the same colour, the ob|ectU)ns 
we have suggested would not have been iiLarly so stiong. We 
could almost wish that the house had been ot red stono. lor we 
think it would have gone Jiir to pre\ent an idea which aio^e in 
our minds at first sighi, that the hon^e was too \)rname:ilal a'lid 
^illa-^lke for the gi.iiiiKuroi the situation. I’oi i nnately, ihn e 
ale no large trees cK>se to it, otheiwise ii would apjHau too low. 
A house, mile"': it in the ci»tt'ige s|\U* or \i!la sl\le, sljould 
always l)e higluT than the average htighl of’ liie tiees in ihc 
countiy in which it is situated.^ d hts. we ilnnk, is a st‘ii-t_\ i«lenl 
jn'inciple; since, as llie lnui^e is the ihiefobjiCl in the Lind- 
scajie, it shouril be imne con>pieu«>ii" lhanCiln> which arc 

only accessoi ies. Jt tine that a Iioum* may b* nndeicd mine 
conspicuous than the tret-s, simply bv placing it where thue aic 
no trees before it, and wliere those at the buck and siiies aie at 
some distance from it ; in .short, by plaeing it in sneb a siuialion 
anil tircutnsl.mces as those of the hon^e al Mamheail. Siil4"we 
are of opinion that the fioii'.c at Mamhead, to be in harinonv 
with <J‘e grandi nr of die place, might to ha^e been higher, and 
in a simpler stvle; for elevation and simjilicdy afe the most 
effective elements of the sublime. As an example of’ a modern 
house ill a naturally grand sitnalion, aflM intended to be i xpres- 
sive<4ol gi’^Andeur and dignity, reduced to the ( haracler-of a villa 
by tlrj beiglit of the suvroundnrg trees, we refer to Lowlher 
Castle. This liuihbng has nolhntg ol the castli- chaiacter but 
loHiid towels and battleMcnt"; and tluse and the imi^se^ should 
have been one tliirif part liigber, so ;is to be seen at a ilislanee 
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over llie lo)>s of the trees*. As an example of one in which 
^rantleur is produced by the height and simplicity of the general 
ina*--, and which also contains some of tlie finest apartyients in 
England, we (juote W'ooton, by Jnigo Joinis, near* Athbourne^ 
noticed in j:>ur \’()liin;e for 1841. 

'Die ifindows of^a house intended to be expressive of grandeur 
ought not to be numerous or too near t(>gelher; they ouglit to 
l>e large, widi wide intervals^ between, to suggest the idea of spa- 
cious apartments within ; and there ought to be broad sp«aces in 
the lower par#s ol' towers and at angles, without any windows or 
with only very small ones, to sugiiest the idea uf great strengtli 
and abtnulance of room. 7’his kind of treatment is also exem- 
plified '*t \\\)oton. 

W ith respect to the intei ior of the house at Mam^ieail it is 
adiuiiable, and we can only ^peak of khe arrangement and the 
execTilion (»f the woiUin terms of tin; highest praise. There is, 
however, one point here which we eannot })ass •over without 
notice, l)ecause we think that it is calculated to propagate a false 
taste. In the jianels of the ceiling, and in other parts of tlie 
finishing ol' several of the rooms, there aie sculpt tii etl ri*prese!it- 
atious of plants, correct in'hatlous of nature, but without any 
architectural or arlistical C'mnexit)!! with the 1‘iamew'oik of tlie 
panels;* ill fact, they appear it' they had been gathered nud 
lli^'owu do\ 4 U at random. 'l'he>e plants are bcMUPtnilv executed, 
and they aie botanically so accui‘j|ite, that it is easy to tel^ their 
names, and in one* or l^w o ‘instances they are introduced in the 
spandrils o|’ arches, j>iKrin the w'iinlow s, so as to fill their spaces 
up iirtistically. ^^’herever lids is not the case, we have no 
liesitalion in saying that their introduction is decidedly in bad 
taste. Every whole shonUI e(^isi#.t of })arts, everv •one of which 
shiuild be so connected with those adit)ifnng it^ and with the 
rest, as not to adiiflt of being separa without destrtuing tlie 
t‘f!ect of tho whole; bnl the flow(‘r*x we speak of h.ue no. con- 
nexion whatever with an^^ of the ornaments or j)aits around 
thejn. Snp})Osing a person to have seen these ceilings before 
the ilowerf wei\‘ inlrodnced, he could never have felt the neces- 
sity ol* their introdnctic^i to eom^)lete t^;e design; mu!, supposing 
them now* to l)e removed, no one would feel that l^e design had 
bci'n injure^, '^'h^ (lowers are, intieed, 4>eatnifnl in theiiTstdves, 
and woiihl ha\e ivtaineil that l)eanty any where; but this i cjuit« 
a dillerent (juestion fron^ that of their forming nr not forming 
ciunponeijl parts^of a coiwposition. .\s an example of flowers 
and fruifs artistically iny oilucecl, wc may i^el'er to th? chinAey- 
pieces aiu|^ w indows of the flining-r«om and draw ingroftm^nt 
Mamhead. 'I'hesi', more esperially those inihe t^timney-pieces, ^ 
are pt'tfict in their kind, because thPir forms are artisticiTlIy 
wrought in with the arclnlccture and ihoif^gh theyaj*e coloured 
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so as to resemble nature, anti even to be mistaken for it, whicli 
is in a low style of art, yet it is clear the artist knew what he 
was doing, and that he intended to represent the state of sculp- 
ture at the p'articular period to which he had adapted the building, 
a period’ when Vven representations ol' the human countenance in 
‘marble were coloured to resemble nature. ' 

The conservatory a: Mamhead is much too small for tlm 
situation; but, considering the house as a villa, it is, perhaps, 
not altogether out of proportion. Part of the roof is opacpie, 
which we were surprised at; because that part»is completely 
concealed by the parapet, and the light would have been of 
essential importance to the plants. 

There are upper and lower terraces; but tla* latter is not, in 
our opinion, sufficiently separated from the park by architectural 
parapets and other fbrm^ to jiistity the introduction of (lowers on 
it. I'he fortification-like character is aho, we think, tofr’cnn- 
spicuous in some parts, and the lines of slope and surface of 
glacis arc, in others, disproportionately large for the height of 
the house. There is a flower-gartlen in a sunk panel, very judi- 
ciously desigiual and laid out; but it is plaiitetl with shrul).s and 
other articles growing to the heiizht of ‘5 or 4 feet, which ))revent 
the shapes of the beds from being seen in a birds.eye view, so 
as to form a whole. Instead of this, the beds shoulil have betat 
planted with articles which do not rise abtive the, height oj' f) 
or 8 inches; or with roses having their shoots pegged ilown on 
green moss, so as not much to exceed ’hat lieighl. As an ap- 
pendage to such a hou^e, this garden* ought to lune been in 
much higher keeping: but perfect high keepii'g. in Devonshire, 
we ha\e onlv seen at Luscombe and at fauMcagh. 'J’he terrace 
walks at Mandiead are not ye^ united with the pleasure-ground, 
which, indeed^ remains to be formetl ; and a finer situation for 
forming a jileasure-ground walk >ery rarely occurs. \\'e took 
the dimensions ot two or three immense Liicombt* orksand cork 
trees, which we need not here repeal, because they are much the 
same ns thosc given of the same trees in our as 

measured in J8.'i7. *^1110 dimensions now taken well.**, for want 

of time, not made with suflicienl accuracs^ to be useful in showing 
the increase of the trees since that pe riod. 'I'lie kitchen-gai den 
is at"c. distance (Vom the lioese, very unfavehirably situated in a 
hollow; but, notwiihstanding this, we have seldom seen walls 
more beautifully covered with fruit tices, especially with peaches 
and ncctaiines; the liorders are not eVopped! 


( 'I\f h(. o-nfuiunl ) 
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Aht. II. Dinhur Castle^ its Gardens and its Gardeners. By Peter 

Mackenzie. 

{Ctmtinucd from p. 447.) 

Snoin'L^i irftcr tlui c^nversation the f^ardener of Diiibur had^ 
with Sandy MacAIfiine, the loreinan of f^arden, a night was 
fixed on when he would meet the young men in life bothy, 
aiul, according to aj)|H)intm<*nt, endeavour to impart *»ome use- 
ful instruction. When the night arrived, the men did not sit 
long over their evening meal, but got tliemselves washed and 
maile tidy, the bothy floor swept, the ashes talsfen out, and the 
forms and stools arranged as neatly as possible, and waited the 
arrival ol their master. When he came lie ^^as received with a 
hearty welcome, and after some general conversatit'n* he pro- 
ceeded to the business of the evening. 

II began by gl\ing a short oullim? of the time >ihen he was 
an ajiprenlici^ and journeyman gardener. 

W’hen I first went to woik in the garden, my stock of know- 
ledge was very scanty. I couhl read and write, and had some 
knowledge of arithmetic : but I soon found out thSt I had much 
to learn : and, to dispc! the ignfjrance by w hich I was surrounded, 

1 rt)und it necessary to use the means Providence had put within 
my leach for extending my inrormation. 'Plu re u»e many who can 
sit^lown C(»ntenh*d, wrapped in garments of ignorance, and think 
themselves worthy ^of imitation by^olhei'', never once imtigin- 
ing that their influence Ujion s\jcielv is like that of the stagnant 
pool, spreiiding disease and dealli : while the ladent eiujuirer 
after knowledge may be compared lt> the flowing stream, whose 
waters fertilise the country, and on whose banks tliQ hand of in- 
dustry is busy; in il> progress^) the ocean, it diffuses benefits 
on the right hand anj on the left, and, hke tj ligliPmaiden, sings 
merrily as it flows. There aic brtuiuRries in the pursuit of 
knowledge which finite minds will never surmount; butVho 
can mark out these barriers ? for what may seem insurmount- 
ablcf to soij^e is c'asily ticaled by others. He w ho brought the 
uni^rse into existence^ who created tlio world, and filled it 
‘with the various tribes of organiscil beirtgs which exist in it, and 
gave tlfbm laws foii their well-being, that Almightt* Bein^^who 
])lanted the ftiind^of man within him, is alone able to know the 
extent of«the growth of that mind which is called^ upon to study 
the w'orks^of its Creator kt such a variety of aspects. If we look 
upon lhi<i*earth as a temple reared up for#the worsUip ol ^ur 
Maker, and gardeners as fuinisicus in the sanctum snnctonnn^U^Cin 
how nubecolning must it bc«t>r those who*hold such a hi^i 
sitiiatioy to remain ignorant of the n)v>lcries wllch belongdlo 
their office ! There is little* ^ime fur sloll^ or indolence in the 
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life of a i^artlener; and, from the first day of his entering that 
profession, he should endeavour to imitate the daring of the 
eagle : , 

« Prpiully careering his course ofjoN, 

Finn in liis o\mi mountain vii;oiir rchin^, 

Breasting tl^e dark storm, the nul holt Jcfviu", 

His oiii^K* wind, anil IiIn c\c on tlie snii, 

11c sN\cr\cs nut a hair, hut hears onward riLdit on. 

Bo\s, may the cattle’s tliuht'ever he thine, 

Onward and upward, and true to the line !* 

t 

Although gardeners may not liave the opportunities for 
accjuiring know ledge w Inch others have who li\e in towns or 
their immediate neighbourhooiK and may not have moiny l4) 
]^urchnsc books, or be able to atteiid lectin es in colleges or 
mechanics' institutions, \et these wants cannot be held as \alid 
leasons why^they should iv inain in ignoralice. Hy paying a few 
shillings in the \enr, they may si cine as many l)ooks IVom a 
cii dilating library as lhe\ will b».* able to read ; and, by means 
of reading anil study, ^ardenei s may, in a great measure, ke«‘p 
pace with those who have' ffi’ealer advantages Ibr ac(|uiring in- 
ibrination : ibr it is a welf^now/j tact, that those who attend 
lectures in public, and do not follow them uj) with ))riNale study, 
never hiake great advances in learning. W ell do 1 remem- 
bi'i* the time when I used to go in the w inter mmsou 16 thelil)r< ry, 
and receive M)liime alter volume ol the /jn Jh itmuiK <t^ 

covered up in niy bine apion to piesCi\e it bom llu' rain and 
sirow. At another time, wh'en I worked in one of the London 
nurseries, I was well warned by my iinploNer to hew ate of the 
company with which I associated: Ibr, lu' said, ‘association soon 
beixels assimilation; and the ll.ne of lile at which \«)n have 
arri\ed is in general the lime at which the charactia' is Ibrmed, 
eitlier for good or eul.’' 1 was l)onnd by a sense of duty to thank 
him for his kindness in warning me agviinst dangei^ although at 
the time wiieii I received liis counsel 1 did not peicei\e l!ie full 
ibi ce (»f his stati’ineiits ; but I l»a\ e (dteii seen it \eiifii’il in aitt'r life. 

‘‘ As I wa^ a stranger in the place, I res()I\<<l to liV4* as (jc*' tly 
as possible: I was fortunate enough to meet with a kind laixllta'd 
and landlady. One morning, wiien 1 s\as at tin: Ijake^’s for a 
loaf, *1 jiassed a Inaiks^-ller’s shop where l)(n»*ks.w ere giNen C)ut to 
read. On my retinii I went into it, and told the owner ol the 
shop wliat I wanted. He was veiy obliging, and told me that I 
might have any book lliat wais withm his shop, lie 'h(»wed me 
his catalogue ; I fixed on oiu*, an<] received it. He asked my 
n.ime atid place of abode"; 1 also pfi’ertHl him money .is a deposit, 
whir h is (lout in some phices where persons tire not known. ^ No,’ 
said lie, ‘ I w lW take no money fnmi vou. You are from Scot- 
land ; I was once in tliat country, and was civilly trcateil ; and 
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never in my life was I taken in by n Scolchman/ I told him 
. that everyone could not say as much; but I hoped that I should 
not l^e the first that would cause him to alter the opinion he had 
1‘ormed of the natives of the Xortli. And a^way I w^jnt^ ^ proud 
man, uitli a (juartern loaf under the one arm- and ii* fjuarto ’ 
volume under the other; j^ettin^ a slice of both for breakfast, . 
and believing llie stories tliat are told ahoi/ the frauds of London 
to be without tbundalion. 

“ At anotlu^r time, when horkin^ in a nobleman’s •garden, I 
had to travel several miles across a wild common before I came 
to the market fown. 'i'liore was only one circidating library in 
the j)lace, and there appeared to be little demand lor reading ; 
for 1 was allowed to take as many books ulih me as I could 
carry, iuul one burthen after another liad the dust brushed off' 
lh**m, which had not been distnrbetl before for mant a day. 
Whey I worked in the Hotanic (hinlen ol' Kdinburgh, 1 fre- 
(jiu n' ly attended C arli ae’s sale-room at*ni*j:ht, and ofteji jmrehased 
som(‘ Useful bt>ok ; and, with one book ader another, they soon 
becanu* the heaviest part of my luggage. I was sadly dis- 
appointed SOUK* years ag<», when on a visit to ICdinburgli: I 
wetit \o mv old book--hop, expecting to get soifiething new ; 
l)ut, iusttad ol tables full ot •b(>oks ready lor sale, I ob'^erved 
large l)a|;iel<, markeil • (iliDliM t,’ ‘ Isla\d Xc. 1 turned away 
w’ilh a sad heart, when I thought on the change that had taken 
pla#c. • • 

My young men^ you may peilmps be thinking that if*you 
were to follow such a co/irse tiiat recommended to you, too 
much ofyom- time would he occupieti with it; 1 >l 4, after having 
often taken a ri-trospective view of my past life, my advice to 
you would still be, read on. When I think ol tlie Ipte of man\ 
of my companions who started Nfillt me in life, who, with greater 
abililit'. and brighter yn ospecls, had every appcarahct* of becon;- 
ing use ful uuMubers of society, but, i)y fSllowiug frivolous pur- 
suits and NilTated company,^soon became an easy prey to twil 
designing men: wlien I remember bow often hooks ha\o lieen 
the «)eans lA keeping nyj from the lap-room, thi‘ ball-room, and 
otbu(i liaunls of dissipatiim, 1 cannot l)ul love them; aiul when 1 
4hink on the pleasure 1 Tune luuriu theb' ctnupany, aiul the in- 
structivo>« know ledge^ they ha\e imparted tt> m\ mtnd, 1 jnusl 
always look i#jH)n«lhem as real iVieitds. flesides, tlie man who 
ileserves tjie name of a gartlemu' reijuires to read much, in order 
to (jualily Idm to ^Iiselnui^' aright the tiuties ot his situation. 
There is n^ich know ledge itapiired, Irom the^planting ^1 a ^'jib- 
bage, to tlie pruning, and* planting, and mamiring ot a U>y(ily 
tlonuiin. With sncli a fieUl lujpre him*l)e w iy find ample ^co|# 
for his matlu matical kmiw ledge, and also for w hat has loanu;^! 
about tlie laws of lapiilibriunifof motion, ami^its comimmication, 

aj Scr.— X. . V K, 
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He will also find it useful at times to be able to explain the laws 
by which the elementary particles act on each other, and also the 
combinations or decompositions resulting from the affinity of their 
ultimate. elqnients, l|ie nature of rocks, and the formation of soils. 
The bejt botanical systems, vegetable physiology, and many other 
. branches of natural history, will be found Extremely us<;l’id to the 
intelligent gardener. ^Young men may als(<" derive much ])lea- 
sure and advantage by studying the art of drawing; its founda- 
tion is lakl in geometry and persplctive, and the study of both 
is necessary towards the attainment of the art. Many may ima- 
gine that such fi variety of subjects may be unnecessary for the 
gardener to kiiow ; but it could be easily shown how important 
they all are, and others besides those already mentioned, in the 
way of his profession. Tliere appears to l)e a mutual (lependenee 
of one branch of knowledge upon another; and the \arious 
branches of scietice are blended with each other in siicii an 
intimate mynner tliat mrtny discoveries *iti one department of 
knowledge would probably never ha\e been made, unless they 
had a[>plied to ascertained facts and pro[)erlies resulting from 
others. The astroiioiwer, in order to find out the true pop'll ion 
of some of fne heavi'nly bodies, has many corrections to make, 
such as the correction of refraction, of the parallax, ol* nutation, 
and aberration; and, to be able to make the correction ot jo- 
fraction, he nun^t go to the sciences ol‘ optics and pneumatics, 
and often the knowledge of one fact leads to ghe * discoveuy of 
anoflier. The true length of a tlegree of tlie meridian established 
Sir Isaac XewtoiiS theory of imrversar, gravitation. 

'“The wording out of the arrangeinenls that may be entered 
into this night will, 1 ha\e no tfouht, be the means of iiu ieasing 
your acquapitaiice w iih much that will prove advantageous to 
you all in future days. I'he'gifing ‘away of knowledgi* is per- 
haps difierenl from tlie gi'itig away of any thing elVe : he who 
parts w ith it to others 'may« d(» them much good, and become 
nohe the poorer himself; on the cpnlrary, he untlerstaiids his 
.subject better, and is |)repan (l to make new voyages in unknown 
regions. The |)lan 1 would advise you V) follow i^. a very si,uiple 
one, but I l)elieve will prove a useful one. Let one lake t^^^nb- 
ject of which he has already some knowledge and write n short, 
essay; inakli it as plain as possible, in ojcIct that those win* are 
ignorant of it may be*^ena)>ltd to understand ;,an<b w hen it can 
be done, make experiments, and show diagrams or mpdeU, (liat 
tlie thing may he clearly understood yoirgp along. After the 
es^ay is ^ead, let ^ general conversation lake place (/Ii wliat has 
heeii delivered, and c)uestions inay be put and answers given 
4^ hen it can he dcpie. Many are, afraid to make ek'cjniries after 
tl‘ings, for h/ir of their ignorance In-ing known; never let such a 
false delicacy influence vour puesuit after such as afe u-scful, 
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and when you impart information do it honestly. There are many 
who pride ihtanseivcs on giving wrong names to things, such 
as plants ; this is a very silly amusement, and ought to be 
guarded against : a little knowledge of systematic botgnly will 
defend you from such imposition anti discover t^^e knavtfry. I 
will not thititin you longer at present, but will leave you to make . 
such arrangements ftmorjg yourselves as i^iy be thought ifeces- 
sary ; I will assist you in your umiertakiiig, if I am able to do it; 
and my advice and the use oPmy books will be at you i"* service.'* 
Before the gardener left the bothy, the \oung men ex- 
pressed themselves highly pleased with wliat they liad heard 
and thankt'd him for the oilers he liad made. Rut were afraid 
their i ssav-w riling would be a failure. “ Make the attempt,” saiil 
he. ‘"A child is said to walk when he can make two or three 
Steps: and, although your first should not fill a [>age, trjT and do 
somelhing, and there is no fear that the next will he longer.” 

Af .V their master was gotie, Ckitm I’orbes s;yd that he 
thought that if masters \\er(» to take as much interest in the 
welliire of their men as tlieir.s did, a race of' l>i tter-infi»rmed gar- 
(haters would spring ujt m a few \ears. “And I believe,” said 
Walter (ilenesk, liu’ master will lose naething by*t : there are 
lew minds but f- el giMleful f'o^a kindness done llieni, and will 
be ready,^wlien an opportunity occitrs, to do what they can to 
repay it.” — ** Ay, ay,” said Bauld\ Black: •Mnt; wlien will sic 
ineif as DomRd lUamart, gardem r o’ Keelynine Castle, gnu awa i 
Mony a puir cliield has he lupled t(f death, to tnak up tlie fitne 
that he spent in the C iiainge-hoflse. It he had been ;i man like (tnr 
p?‘(*sent inasnr, I wad hae been a better sciiolar; l^ut, inst< ad o' 
takin* a book in my luind in the winld* nights, we were forced to 
mak tallies and tawlie creels by the Iowa* of a eruisie.^' — ^‘W'ell, 
well, Bauldy, say no iiK/n* alx^ut l^nudd,” said Sandy Mac Alpine; 

w'e will try and infogn \ou about things that be kftows mulling 
about. 1 oncoputended a course of K'ctutes on chemisirv; ancl, 
with the assisfatu’e ot the noj^'s 1 took, wliiclt I have still in fnv 
possession, and (irifVin’s (VifiutCi:! Ilf c? ( and Pracfi(\tl 
1 ^m 11 show y<>*t some things tiiat will perhaps surprise 
you >^ind, by the aid of^n few simple experiments, yon will Ik* 
«ble to utiderstand some of tile important operations of nature.” 
IViSt nan ^irling^ Sept, 18 t-. 


Akt. III. \(icnrral Principhs appliciiltle to /4c <f 

* • Fttnt Tnc^ Hv Ax Amath ii. 

Standmid frflit trees occasion U^s trouble in n^anajdng, and ar^ 
more' cerjaiti in lu'aring, than eitiuu* w^^ll trees (V ospaliors^i 
ihougli there are some trees, ris jhe peach, wl^ich are too lender 
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for bein^fi^rown as standards; and others, as the vine, which arc 
unsuitable. In standard trees, the top will ^eneially be ad- 
justed to the root naturally; and hence, in such trees, very little 
priining,wiU become requisite beyond that of thinning out cross- 
ing or vrowde^l branches : but, in wall and espalier trees, ns the 
top is disproportionately small to the roots, jirutdng, or dis- 
buddTng, ^c., ns a ^jl)stitute, becomes ntcessary (luring the 
whole period of their existence. The nearest approach which 
a wall tree can be made to iiave t() a standard is, when, in the 
case of north and south walU, one half of thy branches are 
trained on the^east side of the wall, and the other half on the 
west side; or when one tree is made to cover l)oth sides of a 
double espalier. Pruning may be rendered almost uniKcesvary 
by disbudding, disloafing, and stopping; but this v\ill not always 
be the best course to pip sue. W’lien iht' root ot a wall tree is 
to be strengthened, more shoots shoidd he K it than are n^juired 
lor being hvid in at the u filter pruning: and when the nxu is to 
be weakened, all or a part of the slioots produced may he left, 
but they mu^t he disKafed or stopped as fast as they advance in 
rrrowth, or the stem mav he riiii^ed. or the \ounir shoots twisted 
or broken down, or the ro(»ts pruned. 

Keejiing roots near the surfiA*e, and encoui aging the pro- 
duction of surface root^, will havt* a ttndeiu v to mtnler.tle the 
prodtiction of w>od : and deep planting and stm ing the surface 
to a foot or more in depth will throw the roots flown to a motsUr 
stratum, and encourage ilie' pioduction of^wood, hut of an in- 
ferior (juality lor the future juVaitKiton <>t fruit. I)ry sandy 
so’il. not rieluwill produce nioijeratt* growth and [ifeeocilv, hoili 
in the Iruit and the iipt iung of llie wood, and luh deep soil the 
C(jntrary ; lienee diy soil. comparatiM Iv j)oor, ought to he pre- 
ferred for cold late situations, In winch it is alwa\s dt suable to 
ripen eaily l^)lh tip,* iVuit and the wtjod.* 1>\ depriving a liee 
or a plant of its lirst of buds, a sicond ct#p will lx pri>- 

duced the same season, hut some ks lalt r; and, on this piin- 
ciple, late crops of lea\es nia\ he prodiietd on all plants, and 
of fruits on ail sncli iiees and plant>» as ha\e x[ix' pow^ r ol 
forming hlos^om-bnds, and expanding^llieni in the conrsi* #»} O e 
season; as, for exainjiK’, the raspheirv, st raw hen y, grape, and 
all^ipinual ^and biennial fi uil-hearing plai^Us w hatevei*. As all 
plants retjuire a ceitain peiiod of re>t. hj;* hril<ging on this 
p{ riotl sooner in jiutninn, by disleafiiig, and dt priving the roots 
of moisture fiy thatching the grouif^ over •them, lin y v^ill lie 
pyedisp^-,ed to vigelafe- sooner in %pring. I lenct*'* the advan- 
tage' (d pruning ail trees, the young Voocl of whieli is not liable 
\o he injured by ^rost, i?nincdiatgl\ after the fall of’llie leaf. All 
V ood that i| not lliorfiiigldy ripened should he proletled dining 
/.inter by bruiieligs, fern, hay ^netting, or M>me other means; 
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hut, as this is only applicable to wall trees, the soil for all others 
shouUl be so adjusted to the climate as to insure their wood rij)en- 
in^ ill the open garden or orchard. As the most exhausting part 
of every fruit is the se(‘d, and as the numbey of seetjs iif every 
fruit is limited by nature, it follows that a few fry^it grown to a 
large si/e*wf!l be le<s Injurious to a jilaiit than the same weight 
of fruit produced in*fruits of small size- As in plants in a^state 
of seed-bearing the chief energies of the plant are diiWted to 
the nourishment (»f the seed,*so in those fruit-bearing ij)lants in 
which the fruit is galherctl green, such as cucumbers, gourds, 
capsicums, neas, beans, kidneybeiins. ^c., none of the fruit 
should l)e allowed to mature any seed so long as any of it is 
gath* in nn unrij>e stale. Hence the immense importance of 
tliinning out the blo^som-buds of trees before they expand, and 
thinning out the fruit before the embrvo of the seed Itbgins to 
assuinv that stage uhic^i in berries and ponu-s is called setting, 
and .i\ nuts and sione-lruit stoning. • W hen a fruiv is once set 
or stoned, il the tanhrvo of the seed be destroyed b\ the ilt'po- 
siiion in it i>l' the eggs of an insect, t)r by the puncture of a neetlle, 
the fruit, if' it does not fall off. will ripen earlier, but will be in 
most cases of' inferior fla\i)ur. d'he same Jesuit w*ill take place 
to a liruiletl extent even with leaves, when they are pimcluretl. 

Any el*eek given to tht‘ head of a tree, such as disleafing, the 
attacks of insects, diseasi*, ovei bearing, \c„ b is a teialeiicy to 
cau^e the |<lanl ihiow up suckers, if It is natural lothc root 
or stock to do so. ^ As die, leaves* produced at the base t)f a 
young shoot are simdl^ awd geiierallv soon drop ofb so the buds 
in llie axils such leaves are never blossum-buds till they have 
become invigorated by at least another year's growth ; and 
lienee, when young wood is shortened, if blossom the imme- 
diate objec^ It ouglu not to be ^ut farther back than to the first 
large l)ud. 'I'liis i^ j^arncularly aj>plicable in the ^ase of vines, 
roses, cxc. ly shortening such wood^m s^’mr-bearing trees, such 
as the apple atid pear, only •ne or two of tht> imperl'ecl buvls*are 
h it at the base of the shoot, and these the following year gene- 
rally bectm^* blossoin-lnuls, if the tree is neither too weak nor 
too^xnriaiU. In geneyd, winter-pinning a young tree retards 
*the period of its fruit-bearing, but grefitly increases the vigour 
of llie ttee : lienee •delieale trees, such as the ptfich, reiynre 
more pruniifjg tlfhn very hanly trees, such as the apple and 
plum. • 

Suminjcr pnmftig,'' a lirtond observes, cfVects various objects : 
it ex|)oses*ll»ejVuil, wherc‘*it txists, and als^ the eml^yo iV^il- 
biuis, and leaves lonnectetl witU tliem, ^o the beneficial mtby.‘nce 
of light, aii^, and ilews. d'hw is efVccted removing lliofb 
portioiis^of siioots wliich, iis they advanc^, wouhl m|nv aiul mmre 
slijulc the lower parts, and i>fevent them in a great measure 
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from deriving advantage from tlie above important agencies as 
regards vegetation ; these may be termed mecluinical effects. 
Physiologically considered, the progress of the sap is limited by 
summdr-pi;tiuing, ipul is directed towards the leaves and buds 
’ on the flower parts of shoots, whicli are in consccjiience invigo- 
, rated, more especially as their free e>!posure id Ught, 4?cc., 
enabkjs them better elaborate this inci^^ased supply. But 
although’ the foliage so left to act is increased in size and ef- 
ficiency, yet the agency of this pbrtion in protlucing root^ is, 
notwithstanding, less powerful than the whole inas'' would be, if 
the shoots were allowed to grow wild throughout the suininer ; 
for in }iroporfion to the nuiss of liealtliy foliage, so is llie in- 
crease of roots. Hence exeessixe vigour is moderated by sum- 
mer-pruning, and this in a greater or less degree according to 
the time' and maimer of jierforming the operation. 'Plie longer 
the operation is deferred, and the less the portion cut off from 
the shoots, the greater will be the strength which the roots will 
derive; and the earlier and shorter the shoots are cut, tiu* h'^s 
will he the tjuaniily of’ foliage, and proportionally so the (juantity 
of roots. Therefore, if a tree is too vigorous, summer-pruning 
should commenct* by disbudding such shoots, as they appear, as 
are not at all wanted to be retained for wood or spurs ; anil, as 
soon as the shoots intendetl to priHluce fruit spurs oiv hiaU at 
their base have become furnished with fi\e buds, the extremity 
may be pinched C)fl’ As many as five buds aro mentioned, *ne- 
causl* fewer do not complete one turn (>l the spiral, which may 
be traced by following the arrangement of the buds on a shoot 
of ’such fruit. trees as are usually trained on wails. In tlie 
course of a fortnight, the uppermost buds on the portion left 
will have ciumneiiced to juish ; and they mu^t be allowed to go 
on for a longer or shelter timeVithout slopping, aeeonling to 
the greater efr less lianger of the Imds at the liase being also 
developed into shoots, flistead of remaining in the eharacler of 
fruit buds till next sjiring. If the Koots, and of course the tree 
generally, rcijuire to be invigorated, the shoots will not h(‘ so 
numerous, and may be allowed to extend till after midsummer ; 
and then only sliortened fbr a little a; first, in order lliffTt as 
much foliage as is consistent with the principles above explaineil* 
may, be left fo act. It is a very prevalent but no les** cirimeoiis 
notion, that, in the case of an over-vigorous irte, iih much wood 
should be retaini*(l, and as many shoots allowed to tgrow, as 
possible, in order that its vigour rnav^be moikTated ^>y liie ex- 
pei^iitui Q 'J’liose z.vho hold this opinion may rest assured' that 
the ip(»re a young tree grows, tha more it is capable of growing; 
f(>r growth is not, a mere evolution of parts alieiidy formed, 
ev)lved by af deteriiiinide amount of expansive power., If ten 
buds give rise to ^ hundred others, these last have the power 
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of originating, in the same ratio, one thousand, and so on, ns 
long as force of saj) towards new formations is undimini.shed/’ 
— A. 

All shoots under half an iiich in diameter, cut^ from the 
side of a stem before midsummer, will generally heal oyer the ' 
same seajioif. 1 ermil^al wounds made by shortening will not ^ 
heal over till a shoot has been produced, iie base of which will 
cover the wtnind. ' * 

The fVuit'bearing shoots <tf all trees, in a natural state, are 
chiefly such as are lateral, while the wootl of the tree is chiefly 
increaseil bv tfie vertical shoots: hence some jnodification of 
lateral training will, in almost every case, be foimh preferable to 
training vertically. Lateral roots arc also tliose which con- 
tribute most to fruit-bearing wood ; and lap or deep-growing 
roots to upright and barren wood. All restraint imjK^sed on 
tri'os, yvhether by training, root-pruning, or ringing the brandies, 
il iH . followed up In* art, will speethly etid in disfiguring the 
tree and rendering it unfruitful, till it has nssumeil its natural 
form and liabit of' growth ; and, if the tree should be of a species 
so tender as not to ripen fruit in its natural form as a standard, 
it will, by asvuming that form, luue become useless as a fruit 
tree. Jn the case ot all tre<‘^ in a state of culture, and more 
ospi'C-ially such as grow in soil the sini'act of which is heated 
more tlian that of the general ^mfacc oi the l;)c\ility, as is the 
cast of a border exposed to the reverberation of the stm’s rays 
in front of a south w^all, nrtifiy’ial supplie3 of water are necefsary 
at particular seasons : and watei*, therefore, must be considered as 
much an eleTnent of culture as manure. All the cyseases of fruit 
trees cannot be t fleclually prevented or cured by judicious cul- 
ture, but most of them may; and all injects whicb,li\e on the 
surface of trees ma} be Ile^tl•ov^d or subduetl by abundant 
wasliings with clear ivaler by llie s\ringe or engii^. All truit- 
bearing plaiUs ^aiid indeed all others) gl'own in ]>ol^ ought to 
be potted in soil which lu^ not been sillcil, and which, if* not 
Millicieiitly ct>arse to keep it so open as to receive water treely, 
sluuTld be ^n\<*d w’ilb liagmeiits of wood, Ixuies, and stone, lor 
iha^iurposc, lor J>upplyyig manure, aiul for retaining moisture. 


Aut. l\h» On the Cnltiwitinn nf (hi (iunvn (IfoV/foa fj/- 

'jtnun by LinvAun Oi lo. * 

Tin: well kflown lri‘e y\idiuiu,pyi ifermn is l^it rarely met w ifh 
in our gardens, idlliougli it may be cyllivalctl t|illioul muyli ^ 
diflicullv, if it is allow eil MilKcieiil space. 

K*K I 
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On the Culth^fion of the IVhite Guava, 


The White Guava {P, pyriferum L.) is a West Indian tree 
which attains the height of 10 or 12 feet. The fruit is about 
the size of a hen’s egg, with a yellowish and whitish outer 
coveritig, pontainiijg a reddish mealy pulp, in which are found 
• the seeds. T,hey are small, and are eaten along with the pulp, 

, which is sweet, and of an aromatic and** agreeable *ta«te. The 
natives of the West >fndia Islands eat the ‘guava raw, or pre- 
served with sugar; or prepare from it the well knowui guava 
jelly, wlwch is exported in large (jbaiitities from Havanna. 

The guava grows easily in a mixture of loam and peat earth, 
but requires jdenty of rooih, particularly if \oh wish to have 
fruit. The temperature of a greenhouse is sutlicient for it, but 
it should not always have the same degree of heat ; because, like 
most tropical plants, as soon as it ceases to grow- it reijuires a 
lower temperature, aiul a diminution of water. 'I'liis j^eriod, 
with us, should be in winter; not on account of sparing/uel at 
this lime of, the year, but because the summer months are better 
calculated for the tlevelopement of tropical vegetation, as there 
is then a pretty ecjiial proportion of light and lieat, so necessary 
for the prosperity of the plants. 

The guava, when growing, reejuires a great dial ol water, 
and it should be gradually increased as soon as the shoots begin 
to expand themselves. A plentiful su|)))ly of manure^ particu- 
larly when the plants are \oung, is of' the greatest use, as it 
brings them (juicker to a pioper degree of slref.gth. * 

I found several species offSidiuui generaljy growing together, 
both on the IslamI of C uba, and aNo iii \ ene/uela. I Ibuml 
them in most cases, when not plantcil by the lu^ind ol man, 
growing in a rich, nourishing, and moist soil, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a river or piece of waiter. Several species 
there are dislinguislied from each other juincipally l)v llie fi uit : 
such as tile Ytllow Guava (P. pyriferum </y., iiimittrn pviifbr- 
inis Gcrrtn,^ (Juajains domesticus Utauph,)^ and llie lied Guava 
'pom ife.ru m //., (Muajavus agresatis iJolh sjiecies 

have the same proptn lies. 'The fruit of the former is yellow, and 
pear-shaped ; that of the latter reddish, muI of a round form. 

The leaves are sometimes l«iid oti woontls, anil on eiuplior^ of 
the skin. The wood is r/luch sought after by the cabinet-maker, ' 
and js^also u^ed as an article of fuel. I'lie Cfuajava de Gochino, 
or Maclio, probably A monUinurn *SV:r., a native ofHhe Antilles, 
differs from Z''. aromaticum Auhlct^ a native of (iuiana,*lhe fruit 
of which is not eaten, as it is genenfi^y soft aikI laslyless. In 
thedJay ]VIatanz«s, in the Island of Cuba, I ‘?aw‘4,be Ifitttu- 
in gr;*al numbers not far from the sea, also in the neighbourhood 
ofHhe Caraccas and other places,. growing either in U wild stale, 
orcplaiited by /the hand pf man. 

Berlin, Dec, 184J. ^ 
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Aht. V. Notes on the different Kinds of Banana xiohich have fruited 
in the Roifai Botanic (iarden^ Edinburgh, arranged in the Order 
in which thcif arc valued a^ fruit-hearing Plants, James 

M*Nab, Superiuteiuliuit of the Caledonian HorticuIt^^ra^ Si)cietv*s 
. (jarden, Jnverlcith. ^ 

1. 3/r\vA snpienhAn var. sL hcl(‘nanisi^[\}\Q 8t. Helena Banana) 
orows lo the liei/^ht ol 1 1- It. ’^I'he average^ weight of each hunch of 
fruit varies from 60 lb. to 8(1 lb., being double the weight of any 
ol the other v^irieties tluit have yet fruited. I'his variety was in- 
troduced Mito the Kdinburgli Ctarden from St. Helena in 1832; 
buU though cultivated in St. Helena, it cannot be indigenous 
there. It is not only the most prolific variety that has fruited 
here, but it is aUo high-flavt)nred ; and, where head-room can be 
all()rded for bananas, it of all others is^the most worths of culti- 
vation. 'File fruit of^ this variety is brought to a much larger 
size, l)y Irequcnt tubbing and rich sofl, than that of any of the 
oilier cultivated sort^ can be made to attain. Strong-grown 
plants have protluced all their leaves 1 tft. long and 3ft. broad. 

2. Maya s, var. dacca (the Dacca Banana) is the next in 
point ol' value, Its average height of Ntem is f ft., producing 
clusters from I Olb. to 20 11). height. The fruit is smaller anti 
drier thmi that of tlie St. Helena Banan;., but perhaps higher 
flavoured. ^ 

3. Musw s, far. ('’(riTudiMi (the Duke of Devons+tire’s Ba- 
nana), syn. M. s. cjuneivsis.ds valiihble on account of its filjiting 
at a small size. Few ^if riie fnnt, however, become so plump as 
that of the other varieties; bgsiidcN, it has a great tendency to 
smother one lialfofeach cluster in the folds e>f the leaves, unless 
very great heat be given^ just aj the lime it is developing its 
flower spi|^e. 'i'Ins extra heat often temis to the injury of other 
plants growing along with it; and therefore.a smaTl house should 
be allotted (i.>r the purpose of grovvhig litis variety. 

Other musas liave fiuilcd in tlic Botanic Cbirden, sutTi as 
Musri paradisiac. i /.. and the common Mus^/ sajtientnm ; 
but* the ciusters of frrtit of both species are small comparcil 
vviiTf tlurse of the St. Htden.i Baiyina. d'he flavoui is also inferior 
* lo it, as well as to the M. s. daeca and*M. s. C\n endish//, 

'l\va)*)ther sorts ^ne now in fruit, viz. tjic I'rench* Banat^Ji^from 
Jamaica, anfl thf Strawberry Apple-flavonred Banana fiom the 
Mauritiifs ; but nothing can be suiil of the mer its of thes«r^\a- 
rieties at iircsimt.* 

Since Inc «bov«» was vvritten, Mr. M'Xali informs ns tlnU the 
Stravvbt*rry Apple-flavonrcil Banana ^ipened its fruit aln^il tlie 
20ih of July ; and “ that, in pi^int of Havour,nt is’coiisidcred Bne 
of the ln?'‘t that has yd fruited. \\du‘n,<juite ripoi *1 possossn^ a' 
most agreeable aciil or sbarjln^jss, which wiU cause it to be a fa- 
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vourite with banana cultivators. The comparative smallness of 
the clusters, compared with those of the fruiting varieties, how- 
ever, is a drawback.’^ 

Several ot^ier fruipng varieties recently introduced IVom the 
West ladies art^ expectetl to fruit early next year. 

Musa s. discolor, M. s. rosacea, M. s. ijoccinea, rtiul M. s', 
superb*, have also flowertvl ; but they protiucetl no fruit worthy 
of notice. 

When liiinanas are attended to Careful ly, they may lie made 
to produce their fruit witliin a twelvemonth from the time the 
suckers are taken off the parent plants. ’ 

The following are the only places in %Seotlanil where the 
banana has been cultivated for its fruit: — Dalkeith Park ; W'ii- 
liamfield, the seat of Mi ^. Fairlie; the I b»rlicultural (laialeiis 
here; and the Royal Hotanie (larden. At Dalkeith and il- 
liamfiehl the only kind fruited was M. s. Cavendish//. , 

Cali'tiimian, Hoit, .W. frA/f/e//, 

Invcrlvithy Jt(h/ 7. 1 


Ajit. VI. on flu dijfiitnt n/ Binmna cuUixrjt'd of 

Lei^h Parky the St<i! (fj Si ) (/. T. StountoUy Part. liy Kk uxko 

Cauiiju, Under Gardener there. 

• 

Althoi'gii we ha\e eight varietie s of Mus// sapitntnm /.. here, 
yet we have only fruited three of them, the, Hanana (M. ‘'api- 
entu;n). M. s. Cavendish//, aiu} M. s. daeC.ai.lhe last two \anelies 
we have fruilcd*in abundance. 

.At present we ha\e the J*lantain (M. paradisiaca />. ) with a 
stem measurMig nearly 4*1!. iit circuiidereiu e at the base, with 
leaver from 12 ft. to 14 ft. hnig. W'e have also nnot^ier large- 
giow ing var iety, whieJi jirodiieeN a very largt^eliister ot excellent 
fruit, but we have no name fAr n. 

'Idle three other varieties are not Irfiiting sorts, M. s. cocciiiea. 
M. s. discolor, and M. s. rosacc^a, and they are kepi as flowering 
))lants. 

M. s. Caveiidisli/V can be fruit/*d in a pine-stove about S oFlt) 
feet iiigh at the bac k, but the Daecai variety, it wi ll »/iown, woulcl 
refjuiit^a house 20 ft. lu'igjit. 

. M. s. (I acca is a robust and ve-rv hnndsome-grovting vnri«4y 
of idte iianana; pnd, w hen allowed plenty of room in a cfmgenial 
climate, it wdl gr<ov 20 It, high, wilhjf"Mem nleasuring It. in 
circi^nleroiice at llit base, leaves 10 (l. long aiuL tieVIy *S ft. 
in breadth, and producyig a t4us(er of fruit above 50 lb. 
Weight. Idle fiuitf when in perfetlion, is of excellcnit (Hiallty, 
much iiiger, .and •more pointeil, than llie IVtiil oi 
Cavendish//. • . * 
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cultivated at Leigh Park, 

Like the other varieties of banana, it is easily propagated by 
suckers, which should be removed wlicii about 2 ft. long, potted, 
and pliingeil into bottom heat until they are established; they 
may then be kept in small compass, until wagted to {jlaqt'out for 
fuming. ^ • 

’I'ubs, «oi*a pit wiil^ brick partitions, about 3 A ft. square, will, 
be suitable fdr fruithig plants. Use pitnty of drainageg aftd fill 
the tubs with the following compost: about eijiial portions of 
light turfy loam, and well-r<5tted dung from the hotbeds, and 
add a small fjuantity of sand. This, or any similar light, rich, 
porous soif \Nrtl suit bananas well.* Let the mixHure be roughly 
choppt'd, and pressed gently into the tub; plant rather high, and 
allou tie* >oil ''etlhng a little. Occa'.iona: walerit)g with 
liipiid manure will atld to the vigour ol the plants. 

Syringe the hoiue every afternoon jn tine weather, except 
whenjiho fi’uit i^ ripejiing. W’hile the plants are growing ra- 
pidly keep the roots rather moist, buf as soon as tiie fruit has 
aeijuired iN hill si/e withhold water entirely ; and wdien any of the 
IVinls begin to change colour cut the cluster, and bang it up in a 
dry airy room to ripen gradually. 

'riie .•.mmner lemjieialure ^;f our stove is turn, and So or 
more v\itli sun heat; w inter t .ftiperature, min. 75*^ max. The 
bananas ihat ripen in w inter are but IitlK* hi{uioi* to the sum- 
mer fruit: but lho^e plants that show fruit in 1)< comber or 
Jaituary lui\e generally very short flower stems; anti, although 
the fruits are ecpiajly uumurous, The cluster is generally* less 
handsomely developet^ tlmn those that are produced in spring or 
summer. * ^ • 

Our plants of M. Cavciulish// vary in produce from bunches 
of fruit weighing ‘K) lb. to bunches weighing lb. : 4hose of the 
Dacca variety bom 10 lb. to U). Twenty plants of M. s. 
C'avendish// may be%rnnted in a pit S(»rt.,by l.?fi. 1 unequal 
weiglit of pine-aj)ples might be griAvn the same space 
nmcli additional rotmi woukl be reijuired toforwanl successive 
}>ine jilants, whereas young plants of Must? might he kept in 
iittl(? conij^ss without «\jnry. Healthy \oung plants put into 
fruifitig-tuhs in April 04* May \\i\\ show fruit in the autumn, 
•and ripen their fruits in the following May or June. 

It wil^ t4ike iVonwl’our and a liaU' to y^ven moiflhs fr<^u the 
time the baii^ina in (lower until it is fit (or the table, accoiding 
to the sooson of the year, temperature, SvC. T(je plants niTltc 
but little mogresy»during>the dark winter months, 

'rhe biv/la 1114 does not jjimducc seeds, l)ul#produees«excey|tnt 
fruit at all seasons, althoiigh lli^'V obeiyllower \erv imperfeinly. 

A banatuf-house (or Iruiimp M. s, C uvenil*sh/A, il •I’O It. loffn 
by 20 1*1^ wide, with a sjun roof resting 140 brick wiiilsnlmut S#t 
high, would give room lor a pi^h along the j^Jdes and ends ul tin 
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llcsiilt of an Experiment with Grass Seech. 


house, with space in the centre for pits or tubs to accommodate 
20 fruiting plants, and plenty of room at the sides ol’the paths for 
young plants. A small bark bed might be made at one end, to 
establisii thp suckerg. 

The rvhole of the roof might be fixed, and the upright sashes 
.at each end made to slide or drop as verfiilators, Tlie glazing 
should be done with sheet glass, in long panes, in Mr. Paxton's 
manner. Such a houie would be nearly air-tight, and I have 
experienced that a stove constriicttkl in this manner is heated at 
a comparatively trifling cost. Erecting a house of tliis kind 
would cost but little, and it would be capable of yielding a sup- 
ply of excellent’ fruit throughout the year. Heating by hot- water 
pipes is preferable to flues; although these, if properly con- 
structed, would answer very well. 

Leigh' Parle Gardens^ July 19. 1842. 


Art. VII, Rcsull of an Experiment tu//// Grass Seedsy intended to 
shovo the proper Depth of Covering they should receive when sown. 
By Mchsrs. <Drummon6, of the Agricultural Museuui, Stilling. 

The seeds were sown on the IStlKof May, 1842, in our nursery 
grounds, on an open border of light soil, the covering regulated 
by a frame Cfg. ^5.) 4 ft. wide, the back (r/, r) standing 8 in. in 
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rig. 53. Diagram showing the deferent Degrees of Covering rc(/uired Jor dfjtirenf Kinds of 

Grass Seeds. , . 

J. Zyoliiim per6inc />., I’erennial 9. Fc.spica duriusciilu //., rlTard 
rye gra.ss. * fc.scuu. 

2. /^hleunipnycnsernajus 7^/., Greater 10. Eon prafensis />., Sinorgh-stalked 

*‘meadow eal.stail, or Timothy, ineadot* grass. 

, 3 . Festuca pratensis />., Meadow II. /Aietylis gloinerilta //., Rough 

fescue. cocksfoot. * 

4. Tri folium prdiense L., Red do- 12. (hn(»surus,cnsU'itus />., (Vested 

vcr. • <fogstail. 

5. V'rifol. Vqicns L., Tfhite clover. 13. /^la ncnioralis A., M <»()d meadow 

0. .\4*dicago lupidina L„ ydlow •» grass. 

* dovcT. « .11. dgrostis stoloniferA //. var., I'ioriu 

/^lantago lanceolata L., Rihgrass. grass. 

//l<»pe< nrus prat(;iisis /../.Meadow I./. /.tilhim perenne /.. vai^. itiiluum, 
foxtail. * « Italian r\e gra.ss. 
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deptf), and the front d) even with the surfiicc, as shown in 
the figure. The shading by lines shows where the seeds have 
brairded; and the prpj)()rtionate thickness of the plants, in the 
different depths, is shown by the darkness or lightness of the 
shade produced by the width or nearness of the lines. 

• The Lcfliuin pereane L., or common rye grass, alone, has 
risen the whole bieadih of the fraing ; but, after it has^passed 
tlie middle, the thickness of the plant decreases more* than one 
half. Tile Pdae and y/gr(>stes, which have very sijiall seeds, 
will not bear more than a quarter of an inch of cover; and from 
a quarter to Ifalf an inch appears the proper de^ith for the other 
sorts. Hence, instead ol‘ using the common hlirrow for cover- 
ing grass seeds, the surface should merely be ruffed by a bush, 
or some implement in imitation of one, and well rolled. 

Stirlings Jidij \0, 1842. • ” 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I, Caialogitc of IVoihs on Gardenings Agrituliure, Boiantjs 
Rural Architects Cs lately publibhcds xcith some Account of those 
(onsidcred the more interesting. 

The First A^mual Rcjtort <>f the J\[i‘troj)oIitmi Improve 'lent S^>cufj/. Piimph. 

* • hM), |){). 7. London, 

AVc have frc(jncntl\' in tins Ma^ayini'* and in the At chit ret urn! Afagazine, 
sngiTCsti'd the neet'ssity of n inctr<»j)uhfan eonncil, conmiittee. or boaril, to 
sn^^c^t and aiipennteinrpnlilic impro\ cMticnts, whieli ha\e hitlierto, ^vith the 
exception of some parts of tlie city ^)roperty and the crc’N\n Kinds, been sub- 
jected to the caprice of individuals, or at least been devised ^ith a view to 
partial rather than «:cneral interests. We are therefore i^hul to see the es- 
tablishment of a Metro) H)litan Imprc^’einent 8ociet\, the success of wliich has 
been even ^‘cater than we anticipated. , , 

According to the re|Vrt before Uh a deputation from the committee of the 
Society have, had an interview with the pfiinc mini'»ter, who “ stated that his 
own opinions coincided with t lie views ol the deputation ; that he certainly 
considered it dcsir.ible that in the place of a committee of the House of Coni- 
iiuyts an elTicient boaril .should be appointed to institute proper enquiries, and 
ta^e a broilH and comprehensive \iew of the whole subject. He further said 
tha^ regarding the object a most igiportant one, he did not think the con- 
.sideralion of a mere trifling expense should Stand in the way, and he should 
probably not hesitate to propose such a grant as would be suflicient to lender 
the enquiry i^Vecliyl. 

“Some objections were natura\\\ raiNcd to any intcvfercuce with ^dansol 
improvciTient that had already received the WgisValive sar^tion ; cousirtrable 
progress having hvm\ inadei* negotiating for and purchasing property on the 
ditfrrent tucsl 'I'hc coinmita*c. hi>wc\cr, fec\ e^tvenudy anxious i\us 
point, I'lans tihicli wonltl Wue been far more saUs\avtor\ totne pnbhc have 
been sacrificed to i\ ^pi^it of mist^cn ecoi^jnny, wbiio those which ^re now 
being earned into exia ntion are*»u)st fault\ and i»adci|iuite. Viewing the 
paramount importance of the subject, and thaMbe opportujdiv, once lo% eaft 
never be recalled, the cominittec.are still using strenuous exertions to call the 
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attention of government to a revision of these plans ; and do not dcs[;air of 
causing them to be modified, and materially improved. 

“ Valuable suggestions on various subjects connected with metropolitan 
improvements have also been received, and entered in a book kept for that 
purpose. 

“The imporcant object — that of inducing government to prepare a com- 
prehensive" plan o^* improvement, embracing the ^general interests of tlie 
metropolis, and founded upon an accurate survey — the committee' trust has 
been secured ; but to this alone the committee would not confine their 
exertions, but would extend them to every point tending to the health, 
comfort, and well-being of this vast city. •» 

“ They desire especially to eficct an impro\einent of the over-crowded and 
ill-drained neighbourlioods of the poor ; to provide a bett(T descrijition oi’ 
dwellings for the lov. cr classes, aiul to adojit every otlua* a\Viilable means of 
checking the fearful'inortality now raging in the jn>orer districts. 

“ They arc anXious to impress the public mind with the fearful consequences 
arising from the burial of the dead in crowded places, and to encemrage, as 
much as possible, cemctcricb formeil at a distance frt)m the metrofioli'.. 

“The naming and nuinhering of streets shonld also engage the carl\ at- 
tention of the committee. Every one is not perhaps aware of the great iHil)lie 
inconvenience resulting from th^* total ahandonme'^nt of this branch of the 
duties of niunieipal administration to individual caprice ; in illustration of 
this, however, it ma\ be mentioned that in some strut ts there are several 
houses with the same number ; ami that in the commercial part of the mc- 
troptdis alone, there are no Tewer than twent} -eight King Streets, tw’ent\ 
Queen Streets, t.vcnty-six ('harlcs Streets, twent\-fi\e (Muirch Streets, 
twenty George Streets, and twenty -three John Streets, with numerous other 
examples of a corresponding character. 

“To render their exertions effecti\e, liowever, and to institute pj*oj)cr en- 
quiries on all these points, the influence and funds of the Society must he 
increased. "I'hc committee trust they may depend on the iml^\i(iual cm *- 
tions of the inenihers of the Society to obtain a further aceessiou to their 
numbers; and they feel persuaded tliat the jhj(‘cts they ha\e iu ^iew' re(juire 
only to be well known to obtain ample support fr )m the public.” 

The subscription is only lO.v. a year, and ’.is, constitutes a member for life. 
IT. Austin, Es(j., is the honorary secretan, and the office is No. !^(). Bedford 
Street, Covent (ilarden. 

A comjjlclc Cnursc of Practical (icoinclrj and Plan-Dratchar : itcafed on a 
Princi))lc <f pcculiai Pcrspicnih/ : adapt/ d / tt/icr Jhr ('lass/ s or for St Ij-insl) nc- 
lion. By C. \V.* Easley, C.B., Goloncl Jtoyal laig.ueers, E. K.S., c'vc. cSrc, 
Second edition, much enla’rged.* H\o, pp. (iUK, with iiiuncrous wood< uts. 
London, 1838. 

If the price of this work (24.s.) did not put it out of the reach of joiirni‘y- 
mcn gardeners, it is one which we can very stronglv recommend to them. , It 
ought to find a place in garden libraries where the })ooks arc pirichasod by* 
the proprietor, and form a j)art f»f the garden furniture. A numher outlie 
problems will be made use oi' m owr Kncifchpwdia tf l^amiscapc-d a rdenm^ 
and Garden ArMeclurCi if we should ever be able to co^nplcte tliatwcrk. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Generil Notices. 

Action <f Salts , on livmg Plants. — From various experiments w hich M. 
V'ogti, sen., has nade on the action of salts on living plants, he hasi arrived 
at the following conclusions ; — • 
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Iht,* That plants with their roots, when immersed into a solution of sulphate 
of eof)per, totally absorb the salt, convert it into proto-snlphute, and die 
quickly. 

SiJtl, That acetate of copper produces tiie same effects, the salt absorbed 
becoming proto-acetate of copper. ^ -> 

3d, That plants absorb sulphate of magnesia, nitrite of pot3ibh’and iodide 
of potassium, and die more or less quickly. ** 

4th, Tlffit tlic .sulphates\)f zinc and manganese arc absorbed by plants, witlv 
out suffering dccoinpo.Jtioii, and the plants di#}. % 

.'>th, That plants absorb nitrate of cobalt and yiickel, \^ithout being able to 
absort) th%whole of them from so’/ition ; but the) die : and the same effect is 
produced l5y emetic tartar. * 

* ()th, That the oxalate and tartrate of oxide of chromium and potash are 
slowh absorbed ^y plants, and the bichrtrtnate of potash anuch more quickly. 
The Unturn StraJiidnium ami (ialega officinalis absorb thb salt of chromium 
with the grcat(‘st rajndity ; they become of a yellow colour, and die. 

7tii, That plants absorb nitrate of ‘-ilver , hut they decompose it, And the 
oxide of silver is rednceil to the metallic state. 

sth. That j)lunts absorb also, and totall\, the proto-nitrate t)f mercury 
from solution, but the salt is deconqiosed. * 

0*' , That corrosive suMiinatc is ahsorlu^d In plants; some of them de- 
compose it into calomel, and others absorb it without decomposition. 

lOlh, That plants slow ly absorb acetate of leaii ; and it is dccoiiqiosed by 
some plant.., and not by others. 

11 til, That plants which contain much carbonate of lime, such as the 
^/liara vulgaris and the Xtratibtes ^/loidcs, <lo not absorl) a sialt of copper from 
solution: the same also occurs wbh the Cereus \ariabilis. (/V///. JuU, 

1S4?.) • 

Ui}wnh^ Poinloi.'i. — l\>tatoes, at this season, ar<^ often found to he watery 
ami deficient in ffaxour, altliongh boiled with the greatest care. It will Im 
fo’^hl that, l\f placing them for a week before using nc.1r <i fi:c i r stove, they 
will have gained flieir proper consistence and flavour. {C^iuibrui^v C/nnn, amt 
Joitni.^ Marcli 20. I^*l2) ^ • 

Uini^t /)oaso;// y/ hif enhu^ }/■//•. — "A ciUTcspondent sa\s : — Mr. In go and 
INlr. Dtxter cf Thureastdn had two hea'fts killed a few da>.s ago by eating of 
the yew tree, and seseral more were tnade dangeroiisl\ ill.'’ It would be well 
if all having \ew growing upon their estates would fence it out, so that no 
stock of any kind could get to eat it. (Cmuh. CInou, niul Jouni., April 2. lv^^2.) 


Art. II. Foreign ?stticcs. 

^KHMANY. 

The nUhlr Snail of (icniKtni/ is the vineyard snail, Helix poniaiia L. It is 
ahoiit J in. i»i iliameter, of^a roumlish form, and consists ol’ five whorls, with 
.sevtud circular lirow ii haiul,'^ Tliis snail is found in great numhers almost 
every where, particularly in meadows, *aud In ♦he sides of hedges, where they 
make thgr appearance after rain, hut do not do nmeh injury.^ In tlie ISouth of 
(icrmany, and in all llie southern eountj;ies, tl^y arc collected un*l ^vut in 
large trenchc.s^or IxTles in the ground, and feil with salad or cabbage till tli^ 
winter sete in, or till they shut themselves up with their operculum. Thaj^arc 
lirought in this static to niarj^t, and whole shiploa<ls are Conveyed dowm the 
l)ai 4 il)e toJVieima from Swabia. Thev are considered very delicate eating, 
whether hftiled fir fried. The^ are killed b) putting flicm in wanff vviUciirthcn 
jirieked out of the sliell, and the iutrstiues eq^ off' and thrown away;^thc re- 
mainder, eithfr slewed or frieil, is igost generall) rq^uetk in the shell m\er 
being washed out, and .served up on an\ kind of vegetable, usually .saner kr|uit.# 
The opA*euluin consists of a chajky salt sliim* which is cAiittcd in a moist 
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state from the margin of the mantle, and afterwards becomes dry. '^Tf the 
cold is very severe, they retreat deeper in the shell, and return very frequently 
to the operculum, adding one cover after another till the whole is sufficient to 
keep out the cold. These additional covers are much thinner than the outer 
one which was first made. . They pass the winter under the earth, or in the 
« dust and rubbish of hollbw trees. Their eggs arc about the size of green j>cas, 
and are deposited in a hole in the ground, and ij^mount gener^illy to two cor 
4hree dozen. In the South of Europe, viz., in Italy, France, and England, and 
even iif-Asia, the rough vineyiird snail (II. aspera) is *so abundant, that it is 
not only eaten, but soup is iliadc from it for diseases of the chest. It is rather 
more than an inch in diameter, is rougli^ and has brown and spotted 

biuuls with a white opeming. (AUgcmrinc Kafurgcsc/iic/tfc f ur (die l^landt ^ by 
Professor Oken, vol. li. p. 4:^].) ^ ^ 


Art. III. Rctrospccihe Crilictsm. 

The Stiburbau Horiknlturhl,' — [The following notes, by Mr. LMuburn, will 
be perused w'ith interest and advantage by all our vcailcrs. To rc iultr them 
clearly understv^od, wc have prefixed the passages in the Suburban llorticuK 
turist to which they apply.] 

“9. The next point of analogy between plants and animals which it ma\ lx* 
useful to notice is that bctwe«n the lungs and the leaves. An animal can no 
more live withoi^ its lungs than without its stomach. The stomach, as we 
have seen, is necessary for turning the food into chvle, and the lungs ior 
turning that chvle into blood. Now, a plant can no more live and grow 
w'ithout leaves, than an animal can without lungs. The ii^e of the lungs is 
to expose the ch}le to the action of the air, which they dccomimse, so that 
its oxygen ^iiiay unit6 with the 'eJivle, and thus change it into, blood. 4'be 
leaves of plants, which act to them as lungs, not onlv decompose air, but 
light, in the process of elaborating the sap ; and hence plants can no mort* 
live without light than without air or food, as light is’nece^sarv to turn their 
food into sap, or, in o^her worils, to bring it into the jjrcqier sAate for aflbrd- 
ing them nourishnSent, .Hence, in the culture of plants, the great importance 
of solar light. An important ditterence, however, between the circulation. f)f 
the sap in vegetables and that of the blood in animals is, tliat the funner have 
no heart.” * 

In comparing , plants with animals, the leaves can only lie vompared to 
lungs; and, simihu*ly to hu^gs, it is true, tbey aerate the sap, and imbibe 
oxygen, as the lungs do to the Mood : but, when we earrv comjiarison 
further, we find that not only do the leaves ,unl)ibe ox\gen, but they also, hy 
imbibing the chemical power of the light, decomj)osc carbonic acid, absorbing 
the carbon, and setting the oxygen free. This is a power which has ijever 
been a.scribcd to lungs ; and, as the chemical power ab.sojbed pnvbably acts in 
other w’ays on the sap presented (see 1^4.), though it is difficult to diseriiRfliatc 
between organic secretion of* ()articular organs and the eheruical power of* 
light, it has bef.n by many eminent physiologists called digestion. A’ompara- 
tive jlnysiology is valuable assiiting us to uiuler.slan^l more readily what 
•wc are ignorant of, by comparing it with what we arc already acquainted with. 
It W necessary to J;now the functions which the different organs perK>rm l)efore 
we can estimate their value, or know the' neV^'ssity ofr.siipplyin^ them with 
proper food ; and the lyiore wc can Kiinplify* the subject, by chvssifying one 
organ in ont organiseil being with one destinedt*o a similar pii* post^in another, 
wc thk more readily arrive at a general knowledge of the whole. There are 
in&ny difficulties, ‘however, in (^mparaki e f)hysiology ; and the proper class 
of organs to vvhjyh leaves m^ belong bcems one of the principal stumbling- 
blocks. , ‘ . • 
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“ M), It would appear, from the ca^c of the purple laburnum, that a true 
imile or hybrid cannot always he propagated with certainty, even by portions 
of the plant, pr by what is called extension ; since it never can be certain 
wliether the portion taken off' for propagation will [>roduce the niuje or one 
of the parents. As it is uncertain what are, and tvhnt are no^ v'jry distinct 
species, many of the plants originated by cross-breeding, and considered mules, 
may in rca^it}* not be so ;iand may, consequently, prove permanent and im- 
j)roved varieties. Sonip mules, also, such as that between the sweet^villiam 
and the common pink, arc much less liable to* degenerate than others. As 
some of the most beautiful and useful plants in cultivation are cross-bred 
varieties or mules, particularly arnoAg geraniums, Ifcaths, roses, gloxinias, &c., 
tUe subject well deserves the attention of the amateur, who will find it a 
source of useful ajnusement and reercatioix’* 

Is not the purfile laburnum from a bud that sprang a\ the edges of the 
insertion hetween bud and stock ? It wa^ said to be this, and not from seed. 
If so, it is not a seedling h}l)rid or mule. 

[The true origin of the purple laburnum, in onr opinion, is given liy M. 
Camuset, in our Volume for ISkl, p. viz. that it is a hybrid J[)ct ween a 
laburnum and rytisus purpiireus.j 

" lOu?* Growth In general, the roots of plants arc not furnished 

with ^ lids, and hence roots cannot be used in [Propagation in the same manner 
as branches ; nevertheless, there arc numerous exceptions ; and sonic extensive 
onlers of plants, such as the /losaceie, Campamdaeeae, Crucifene, ami some 
of the Amentacea;, have roots abounding in adventitious buds ; and if these 
roots arc cut into portions, and planted in the soil with the qart of the root 
which was next the stem uppermost, and their points exposed to the air, or 
very slightly covered, they will produce plants. This, how’cter, is never the 
case with the roots of annuals or bieimials ; and heiue, in (.Vucifcne, while 
the commoti sea-kale protluces buds iti almndance Iroin the cuttings of the 
roots, the same^ thing ue\er takes place in the Vommon cabbage. Tlie nature 
of j^auts in this rcf^ficct is ver> different ; for while the fuscieulatcfl tubercles 
of the dahlia, if depri\ed of the plate which products the hiuK, have no jfower 
of originating fresh buds* yet the tubers of the common pa?oiiN, so treated, 
produce tliem freeh .” • * » * 

It may he i|uestioiied whether the ropts of /losaceie, <Ive., fll>ound in adven- 
titious buds. It is more likely these hmls are called into existence b\ an 
effort of the vitality of the plant. In such as the 7i*hus, /'apaver, t'irc., which 
abound in a thick visciil sap, tlic*\er\ ■biuAllest pieces, in which it is scarcely 
possible huds^’onld he formed, are fouiul to proiluce them, if, they have only 
fibres to collect nourislim^it. The buds are geiicrally-*foriucd at tlie eilges of 
the cut, where the leaf is extra\asated, show iui/ the> are formed from the 
extravasated sap’, and did not prevyuisly exist in the state of buds. The <^dgc 
of the cut is somelimes so ert)W’deil with hmls, that they cannot he sup- 
posed to have had preexislenee in such large quantities. The buds noticed 
at may hi^ more properly* called axillary than ailventitioiis. 

I'i'i. ^he art of causing plants to jiroduce flowers sooner than they would 
do naturally is one of great mijmrtance to the citltivator. The princijilc on 
which it is,, founded seems to he that of causing a greater a^K’umulation of 
uutritixe matter in the 'jiarticular part of»the pUuU intended to prt.)>hice 
flow'crs timii is naturaf to that part ; or, in the case of annual plants, to c^- 
centrate tho nutritive matter of the entire plant, by growing it in a drter 
soil than th^whicli is.^iatiiral it.'’ lienee, by ringing any particular branch 
ot‘ a ti;ee, hTS^som-lmds will be lornied on the jiart of the branch above the 
ring, while shoots'*more watery t)ian usual will he formed below ir He»ce, 
also, by grafting a shoot from a seotlling treq on the extremities of> the 
branches of a fiJll-grown tree of the jauie species, blossoms ^'ill he producdfl 
some years sooner than woulil have been the case had the branch remuinq^ 
on its parcht plant. In this w ay ne\v kinds of fruit, raised from ^^ed, nwy be 
proved much sooner than if the scedlhig plants were il'ft a sufficient nUiuber 
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of years to produce blossoms. Sometimes blossoms are produced, whieli, from 
defect, or want of vigour, prove abortive ; and when this is the case, l>y re- 
moving from the plant all the blossom-buds before thc}^ expaiul> for one or 
more ye#rs in succession, more vigorous blossoms will be produced, and the 
.production offruit insuned. This is the reason why on fruit trees a defective 
crop is generally lyicceeded by an abundant one, and the contrary ; and why 
double-blossomed trees or herbs, which yield no fruit, produce ^abpndance ‘of 
bh^ssonrs every 3 ear.” ^ ^ 

It has been customary tp call the cause of fruiting an accun)uIation of 
nutritive matter. Were this the case, we would atld to the fruitf\ilness 
of a tree by augmenting tife quantity of its food or nutritive matter. The 
reverse of this, however, more often takes place, as in ringing and taking 
awa}' roots, impoverishing the soil, &c., all which diminijfh the quantity of 
nutritive matter, a».ul yet general!}" adil to fruitfulness. It is not that impt've- 
rishing is itself the cause : were we able to increase the light ami heat as we 
can increase food, there would be less cause for impoverishing. The siqiply 
of food, however, is most at onr cointnand ; the others, especially the light 
(the most ‘needful), wc have but little power over, and must, therefore, curtail 
the food to suit our limited lAeans. A certain highly elaboratctl state of the 
food is necessary before fruit-buds can be fonncil inexperience teaches* ns this, 
as wc see tlwt fruit-buds are always most plentitiilly hirmcd in seasons 
when the accumulation of the chemical power of the light from an unclouded 
sky has added most to the power of the leaves. Ohciiustry has not yet been 
able to unravel the changes rccpiired to bring the sap into a proper condition 
for producing tVuit-buds ; but that it is the quality, more than the ijuantity, 
experience abundantly points out. 

“ lo 7 . JJag/irsifr, for ail practical purposes, may be considered as lime; it 
is not ver}" common in soils, and, though it is said to he inimical to vegetation 
under some circumstances, let this appears very doubtful.” ‘ 

Magnesia, in its caustic statej is much longer in returning to^thc mihl state, 
by regaining its carbonic acid from the air, than lime,'es[)ei“iallv if lime is 
present, as it generally is with ir.agncsiav In this caustic state, it may be 
dangerous in excess; but, being more* sparingly sokilile than caustic lime, 
excess is not so apt lo occur. ^ „ 

“ 15H. The iron of soils is mostly f<vind in a state of rust, or oxide. There 
is scarcely any soil without it; but it is never very abundant in soils naturally 
fertile. In a dry state the oxide of iron is insoluble in water, and not injurious 
to vegetation ; but, when in consequetice df saline substancts'r in the soil, or 
applied to it, a salt of iron is protluced, the iron becomes sokible in water, 
is taken up by the roor.^ of plants, and i.s very injurious to tliem. Iron in this 
state is termed hydrate, amf its c^vil efl'cets are to be counter;icted by caustic 
lime, with which it forms an insoluble com|K)uiid.’* 

The sulphate of iron, lieing the most soluble of any of' the salts of iron, is 
most hurtful. Turning up the soil, and exfiosurc to the air, change the 
sulphate into an insoluble peroxide; and quicklime decompose*. the sulphate, 
so will also mild lime or chalk, but qot so jiowerfully, the sulphuric ticid of 
the iron replacing the carbonic of the lime. 

“ 188. Hairy wool, featliers, leather, horn, rags, &c,, decompose iinicb more 
slovvly*‘than excrementitioKs or vtigetable manures ;*bu{ thej are exceedingly 
* rich in gelatine and albumen, and arc therefore very desirable where the 
object is duration of effect, as well as luxuriance. Dead animals of every 
kind, including fish, make excellent manure*;,. and whlai there is . any danger 
anticipate^ from the yfiluvia which arises ‘’during dccompositioii, it is .‘•cadily 
presented by covering or mixing the putridunass with qtiickli^ie. In thfs 
v^ay,* nightsoil and the rcfii.so of the ftlanghter-hoiises in Paris, Lyons, and 
other (Jontinentid to^.vns, are not onlj 'disinfected, but dried \inder the name 
of poiulrctte, £^nd comprcsiyd in cakes, so as to form an article of commerce. 
Sugar-bakers’ scunv, which is obtained from sugar refineries, consists of the 
blood of c(ittle and Ihiie ; it can be in a dried and compressed state, 
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to any distance, and forms a manure next in richness to bones. In gardens 
it may be used as a top dressing to culinary vegetables, and as an ingredient 
in the composition of vine borders. Animulised carbon consists of nightsoil 
of great age; it is sent to different parts of Europe from Copenhagen, uhcre 
it has accumulated during ages in immense pits and Ijeaps, wln^’h Jome years 
ago were purchased from the city by an Englishman. It is an exceedingly 
rich manijj*e.*.* j. ' 

There is a good deid of loss in mixing quicklime with substances putrefying 
raj)idly. Tlie lime seizes on tlie carbonic acic? of the substancesf forming an 
insoluble carbonate of lime; and the extraction’of the carbonic acid hastens 
decomposition. Ammonia, being dxpelled in greyer quantity, i!-' always the 
Result of the application of <|uickliine, as may be detected by the smell. It 
may be useful, iV| a commercial way, to sustain a great loss for the purpose of 
making the article negotiable; but, where convenience’ .will admit, rapidly 
putrcf\ing substances arc most economically prepared by mixing with cartn 
or compost, and keeping cool by turning. Where they have to be carried far, 
sulphuric acid (vitriol), where eheaj), will disinfect most economically; or, if 
cheaper, sulplnitc of lime (gypsum) ; or sulphate of iron (coj)pct;as), if very 
cheap. Qniikliine is most useful with subs^wnces that decay slowly; its 
avidity* for carbonic acid ^’anses it to be extracted from the slowdy decom- 
pos. g substances it is mixed with, as couch grass, roots, xyceds, &c., and 
hastens their decomposition. (See IfJo.) 

“ IHI). 7.V»/c.s, though a manure of animal uiigin, depend for tiieir effects a 
good deal on their mineral constituents. Next to nightsoil, bones are |>crhaps 
the most valuable of all manures. (Miemically, they consist of gelatine, albu- 
men, animal oils, and fat, in all about ds per cent ; and of earthy matters, 
such as phosphate of lime, carbonate of lime, fluate of lime, sulphate of lime, 
carbonate of soda, and a small qnantitv of common salt. In consequence of 
the animftl matters which they contain, crushed bones, when laid m heaps, 
very soon be‘dn to ferment, and wlien buried in the s*di prL‘\Iv)Usly to being 
1‘eftiiented in nea|)«, the jmtreseent fermentation goes on with grtat rapidity. 
In gardt'us tliey shouUl seldom he usetk w'ithoiit being broken sma^l, and 
fermented in heajis fm* he\c%*al moaiths. Bones are valuable as a specific 
manure, because they e<(*ntaTn phosphate of lime, which is an ingredient 
common to a*great many culti\ate(l points, both of the field>aiul of the garden. 
Bone manure, if u>eil on the same soil for a number of years, is found to lose 
its ertect ; the reason of which is inferred from one cause of their excellence, 
viz. that the animal matter wliieli tlwy fontain acts as a ferment or stimulus 
to the orgai^c matter already in the soil, by which means this organic matter 
becomes st^oner exlians^'d tlian otherwise wuidd he, the case. The remedy 
for tins e\il obviously is, to discontinue tlie u.-^ of the bones, and to supply 
[mtreseent inaliure, such as stably-tlung.’* 

Wlieii there are not sufficient of the phosphates in the soil for hones, their 
a])plication will have a more powerful ertbet at first, than after long continu- 
aiie6 lias ca'*sed the soil to‘Uhomul in these. 

Juor^amc or wnuraj, ouniutws are, chiefly, lime in a state of chalk or 
carbonate, gypsum or sulpluite, marl in which oarhonate of lime is mixed with 
clay, saltqetre, kelp or mineral alkali, and eonmion salt. The iirganic manures, 
as wo have seen, act by' supplying plants with tlie, elements of which »l)vy are 
constituted, cafhon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote or nitrogen ; hut the 
miueral manures contain none of these elements, and hence, acctirding’ to 
most agriculturid eh'^inists, tl^wy must act beneficially on sofnc other prineq)le. 
Tlii.s.prineit|le may be stated tOil)C the rendering more soluble of the or^nic 
matters already* in the soil in, most instances, and ^in some ca.'^hs rendering 
soluble matters insoluble, so as to ifiminisli excessive fertility, and pneparc a 
reserve of tht fertilising principle for future use. ^.^uicklime, for exairtl)le, 
eflects the first of these objects, ami slaked lime the second. According to - 
some wrtters, inorganic manures also act specifically ; alkaline matters being 
found in all, and some sorts in many vlants,” »’ 
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Inorganic substances, though not found in great quantity in vegetables 
(from 1 to 10 per cent only ), are yet essential. Though great part of their 
action is as solvents, to introduce otlier substances, ^>et the plant will not 
thrive without them. It is found, for instance, in peaty soils, that there is a 
great defi'c^iencv of silicates and phosphates ; and that w’hcat and oats thrive 
much better Jn these soils, w’hcn bones, contiiining phosphates, and when 
w'ood-ashes, decoinjjoscd straw, &c., containing silica^ are added. stnictur^J 
of the plant cannot be built up without all tlie requisites ; and, though not 
needed In s.uch quantities as the organic substances, anb more gencrull} found 
mixed in the soil, they (the Inorganic) arc yet essQjitial, as the straw will not 
stand without its proporti^ of flint or i.lica ; an4. the lime, pliosphiirus, 
soda, and potash found in ail parts of the plant are indispensable. (See 208.) 
Soda is a constituent to a small ej^tent in beans, clover, ^^c., and even in 
wheat. 

All mineral manures ought to be empltued in a dry and powdery 
state, and, if possible, when the soil is equall\ dry and powdery; and all 
moist manures when the soil is somewhat ilricr than the manure. Other 
circumstances being the same, spring is better than autumn for applying 
manures, because the winter {night wash them away, A'c. ; but, universally , 
the proper time is immediately before sowing or planting the crop. Calm 
weather is better than windy wei ther, and bulky inanure ought no sooner to 
be laid on thanlmricd in the soil. Exhausting land of the manure which it 
contains by over-croppines is like depri\ing a commercial man of his capital.” 

A great many mineral manures may be most cheaply sown with the hand, 
dry’, in the state of powtler ; 'but are more safely ilistributeil well dduteil in 
water ; and, heiitg more di> ided, wall do more good, but may be more ex- 
pensive. 

In consequence of the great value of manures in increasing the 
amount of the produce of land, many ingenious peisons ha\e contivved mix- 
tures, which, in small bulk, they allege will prodnee extraonlinary etlt*cts ; 
and this ide«* seems to have l)een long since imlulged by so^^ie v^riiers. Lird 
KaimciJ^, nearly a century ago, thought tljc time might come when the (]uan- 
tity of manure requisite for an acre might be eyrried in a man’s coat«|)ocki‘t ; 
a recQiit author speaks of ‘ a (juaft, of spirit sulbcicnt to manure an acre;* 
and even Liebig says that ‘a time v\ ill come wlien fields will he inanurctl 
with a solution of glass (silicate of p(na>»h ), with tlie ashes of hnrneil straw, 
and with salts of phosphoric acid jirepared m chemical manufactories, exactly' 
as at present rtiedicines are given inr <ever and goitre.’ (Or^amc C/k niistn/, 
p. 188.) To those w ho believe in the hoimeopathic hy pothesis ^of incdicine 
such Speculations’ will not appear unrcasoiuilile ; a id there may he some 
truth in them, on the siipjitsitio.*! tlial these small doses tif spirit, or of 
silicatv! of j)otasli, act as stimulants to the organic matter fdready in the 
soil ; but to ordinary apfirehensions it scenfs difhcnlt to conceive liuw’ bulk 
and weight of produce can be raised without tlie application of a certain 
degree of hulk of inamirc. All tlefcrencc, hovvevtr, ought to he jiaid to* the 
opinions of philosophers who, like Lieliig, have {irofoundly studiei], •the 
subject.” • ’ 

Wherever manures can be applied in the bulk, they will always be more 
bcnefkji^l than extracts, wh^ch are pselul only as a saving of expcn.sei Farm- 
yard manure, as it decomjioses in the soil, improves its it.cchal.ical texture, n 
initUiT of great importance. I'o such as peat soils, silicate of p^itash and 
phosphates are valuable; but where earth oai^ be addet^chenjily, it may give 
these also (especially if it has been well niaiH»rc*d before, as both t/i these arc 
founvl in iniliure), and the spongy peat solidified, and [icrmaticntTy improved 
in its ^‘xtiire. Farm-yard manure supniies most of the inorganic substances 
nerJed, improves. the ^texture,‘e.spccially^of clayey soils, and it, most jierma- 
. ncntly beneficial ; hut where this cannot be got sufficiently cheap, or where 
pec\iliar deficien«ies or excesses occur in the soil, recourse may be had, with 
a great degree of profit, io inorganic inai^ui'cs in small compass. 
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“ 243. To measure^ the quantity of elastic vapour in the atinosphere, Hjy- 
frrovicln's have been invented, and the degree of moisture is indicated in 
these instruments by what is called the dew-point. The best hygrometer is 
that of Ddiiiell ; but, as some nicety is required in its use, a substitute has 
been found in two common thermometers,” &c. * • \ • 

A thin tumbler, as described in Card, Mag. for July, 1^42, p. 367., is the 
ftygroinetijr Inost easily isanaged and understood. 

“ 26H, A sensible r fcct on the human feelings produced by the atmosphere 
of hothouses l)cated according to Mr. lV*nn s jf>rinciple is, thaPa high tem- 
pen^tnre, say of 86° or 90®, can by breuLlieil in as agreeably, and for as long a 
period, as one of G()° or 70° not in motion. This residt is partly attributed to 
the motion given to the air; since, in the hottest da\s of summer, the heat, 
which would bf oppressive in still air,* is remh red n^t only bearable but 
even agree.ible, if the air is put in motion by a breeze. *ln like manner the 
absence of heat is much more severely felt when the air is in motion than 
when it is at rest, (.'aptain Parry and his companions, when in the Polar 
regions, coidil endure a degree of cold when tlie air was still, that, when it 
was put into motion, tlu*y found to be quite intolerable. It is coftain, how-* 
ever, that a part of the agreeable cHcct productid In the motion of the air in 
Mr IVnnVs hothouses is«owing to the moisture which it contains; for the 
huiMan h'elings in a hothouse heated to hiT, in which no aWernpt has been 
made to saturate the air with moisture, are much l(‘>s agreeable than in one 
at the same tenqierature in which the paths are kept moist with w'ater. 
b'verv one must be aware of this who has felt the heat of a stove heated by 
brick Hues, as compared with one heated In hot water; for^ though no water 
may csca[)c fiom the pipes to nn’iSten the air, \ct no moisture is absorbed by 
them from the air of the bouse. Ifi a bouse heated In Hues, on the contrary, 
the cla\ of the bricks in tlic Hne covers, and the lime In wliiib the sides of 
the Hu(‘.s*are plastered, having, as we have seen ( loo and 1 ’>().), a great che- 
mical attraetjou lor v\ater, abstract it from fhe air of the bouse, anil give it 
th!!t {)cculiar dr> Acss w iiicb is .so uuple.isant to the skin, and so oppressive 
to the lungs.” ^ 

The motion of air wind is caused by colder air replacing w'arnicr; this 
ma\ cause thy cooling cHi'ct of breezes iu summer. W h\ the effects ot‘ still 
coM air arc not so great as those ofair jn motion is, because, ben in motion, the 
cold air is constantly rcjilacing that iiartially heated by the human body. 
M'hv molitni of heated air should, wdicn uniforml\ heated, give relief is not 
so plain. Why moisture gives ivlief is ctmnected with electricitx. In dry air 
the electricity of the body accumulates, because dr\ air is^a biul cunduct^r. 
Moist air, being a good\onductor, draws off the excess ot electricity, winch, 
when present^ was causing a pricking iiiicirsy silusatiou ; and, when removed, 
the bo(b gets iiiore elastic and c;^hilarated. Motion is undoubtedly of benefit 
to leaves and stems of plants. 

“281. When light tails on a transparent meiiium, a portion of the ra^s is 
tniusniiUrd t^irough it, aniPa portion is reHected from its surfiice. The latter 
[)oifi»n follows tile same l;jws as the light wdiich is rcHected 1‘rom opaque 
Mirfaees ; ami the portion v^hicli pas.4es tlirongh it is refracted, that is, it 
leaves thy transparent medium at a diHerent angle from that, at whicli it fell 
uj)on it ; and In tliis Change the light is qjso weikcued, so as at a short 
distance from^ire sitrfacc of the transmitting niedimu, as of glass, for e\amplo> 
to be disfivrsod and transfused in the atmos|)Iiere, in which state in hothauses 
it has no longer the fame po,ycr on the vital energies of pihnts. M'e are not 
awaqp tluffjthc cause of the iix’flicicncy of light, after it has passed through 
glass and itachotl a certain distance, has bc^m fully Aiplained ; bAt the iJet is 
well kiiTiwu to gardeners, who, in InWhonses, invariably place the pla^is they 
wish to thrivi^ best at the shortest di, stance from the fdass. » As the (juaiJity 
of light which juisscs through glass at the roof of hothouses is, all oyher • 
circiiinstSnccs being the same, greatest wlien the'plane of tlid roof is at right 
aii'des to the plane of the sun’s ni\’s.» Jicncc, the sUqe of the roof is, or ought 

® • V n « , * 
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to be, aty listed to the direction of the sun’s rays at that season of the year 
when its light is most wanted. As, in houses for early forcing;, the greatest 
deficiency of solar light is in the winter season, when the sun is low, so the 
roofs of auch houses are made steep, in order that the sun’s rays may be 
rpceived at a larger anglei Summer forcing-houses, on the other hand, nave 
less steep roofs, so to receive most benefit from the sun in April, May, and 
June, when forced fruits arc ripening. A greenhouse, in which no fruit is 
ripened, but in which abundance of light is required a{l the year, has com- 
monly perpendicular glass too'ceeive a maximum of light diiriiig winter; and 
a sloping roof of glass at an angle of 45°, ^ which is rnnnd favourable for. the 
admission of^light at every season, as well as for throw ing off rain, &c.” 

Plants suffer most at a distance from light, when the liglit is only from the 
top, or one-sided. This has been (Talleil the attraction of fight, but is no 
explanation. In the one-sided light, it may be the greater solidifying of the 
side next the light which draws. In the top light of frames, the want of 
direct light at the siiles may cause partly the greater elongation of the top ; 
but plants elongate below' glass, c\en though surrounded by light. The want 
"of motion is a great cause of this ; plants uniformly elongate more in a 
sheltered than an exposed fid-ltl. If tliere is an\ such thing as attraction 
between light and plants, as roots follow their fool (which is partly liygro- 
scopical in the Ixtter case), it will be, like the attraction of gra\ nation, more 
easily perceived in its effects than capable of explanation. Uefraction will 
disperse the liglit; it is difficult to understand how it should weaken what 
does pass through. The chemical power of light, however, is so much con- 
nected with electricity, that it may be weakened in a way we cannot account 
for. The chemical power of light is greatest in the least luminous part of 
the ra}s; and yet, as the quantit} of ligliv is equal, that of the equator must 
have most power. There is a connexion between heat, light, and electricity, 
not yet explained; the optical qualities of light ha\c been much ‘more at- 
tended to than the chemical. The red rays have more momeipiun than the 
blue ; thus causing the red of the rising and setting sun, aftd the a/urc biiie 
of the feky. Perhaps more of the Wue, or cjiemical portion of the sun’s ra}s, 
may thus be lost in refraction. . 

“ 4G3. Canvass coverings \'or glazoi structures or 'detached plants require, 
for the most part, ’’to be in framed [)ai}els, as well to keej) them tight as to 
throw ’off' the rain, and to prevent them from being blow n and beat about by 
the wind. To render the canvass more durable, it may l>e oiled, tanned, or 
soaked in Kyan’s or in Burnett’s anlWliv,-rotVom position. When applieil to 
cover the glass sashes of frames or j)its, it should lie in panck in w-oodeu 
frames of the size of the^iashes; and this is also a convenient and safe mode 
of forming temporary struetdres K)r protecting standard plants or trees : but 
by suitable arrangements, to be hereafter (^‘scrilied, canvass or netting for 
protecting walls may be hooked on and fastened without w'oodcn frames. 
This is (lone in a very efficient manner in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society of London, to protect a peach-wall, Tfie stone cojiin^- of this wall 
projects over it about an inch and a half, with groove or throating iliitler- 
neath. Coping-boards Pin. broad, fitted to join at their ends by means 
of plates of irop, are supported on iron brackets built into the Tlie 

upper* cfJge of the board is< slightly beveled, so as to ht as closely as possible 
to the under side of the coping of the wall, in order eflectiuAly to obstruct 
the radiation of heat and the ascent of warm air. Fi om this coping, woollen 
netting of various* kinds, common netting sUcl» fisheri^'cn use, bunting, and 
thin canvass, have been let dow'ii, and triei^ experimentally, injthc c(>urse 
of tfu' last Vifteen years^ and we are informetl by Mr. Thompsoif, that, after 
repcatc J trials, the thin canvitsf was foiAid the preferable article for utility, 
apI^ea^ance, and duration. This description of fabric costs ?ibout 4r/. per 
' yard, procured from Dundee, &c.” 

I should tlpuK’ any proteAion from frowst would be much more ‘'effectual, 
if drawb up or removed ‘during a mild ^jiy ; the plant W'ould be hardier also. 
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anti lifenlthier, and the extremes between heat and cold not so great. In 
Scotland, woollen nets are most used; from the coldness of the climate, 
they arc most beneficial ; and those who keep them constantly standing find 
they do harm ; the foliage is not so healthy, and insects collect. There 
is seldom so much heat there as to require shading for the blossom. Dry 
cold cast winds do most harm. * \ , 

• “ 474*. Colt^urmff the &nvfm'c of lenlh black, with a view^to the Absorption 
of heat, hifs been tried by'a iiumbcT of persons, and b^ some it has been coiv 
sidcred beneficial ; but} as the radiation during night and in cloudy nveathcr 
is necessarily in proportion to the absorption during Hunshin*e, the one 
ojierAtion neutralises the other, df, indeeil, we could insure a powerful ab- 
b|>rption from a bright sun during the day, and retain the radiation by a 
canvass or other screen during the night, a considerable increase of tem- 
perature might probably be the result ; but the number of cloudy da\s in our 
climate, in proportion to those of bright sunshine, is not favourable to such an 
experiment.’* 

White walls w ill heal the air around the leaves most throimh the dhy from 
reflc'ction, as these are seldom close to the wall ; and the extreme of cold will ^ 
not be so great at night, wdiich is most dangerous. Biack-colAured walls, 
thongl^ they absorb beat during the da\, will not retain it to give off at 
night, as it will be conducted through the in great {)art, during the day, 
and any little retained be speedily radiated off in the early part of the night 

“ jOO. Whatever mode of heating or kind of pipes may be adopted, the 
pipes should alwajs ba\c a gradual asceut fro»n the place where they enter 
the house, or are intended first to give out heat, towartis the farther ex- 
tremity ; otherwise, the circulation will be less rapid, and# conseqnenlh the 
beat less (’(juall\ distributed/’ ^ 

IVacticall} this is not found to be the case. The reason is, that the force of 
the graviw of the cold water in the returning pipes is increased by tlie licight 
gained, the escape of air at the liigbest point, ^c. ( See Hood's Treatise, p. !h.) 

To V' xpbyn the manner m which the motion ‘of heateti air in hot- 
houses produces a sensation of coolness, without being alteT-'nl in its tem- 
perature, we make ijic loliowi«g (piofation from LanlncrS Cj/etopu'dia : 

* Tlie air wliicli surrounds u« is geutrall) at a lower temperature than that of 
the boilu If the air be ealm and still, tAc particles wbiclj are in immediate 
contact with the skin aci|uire the temperature of the skm itself, and, haN ing 
a sort of molecular attraction, they adhert* to the skin in the same manner as 
particles of air arc found to a^ytere to ^tlie surface of glass in philosophical 
experiments. Thus sticking to thc*skm, they form a soit of warm covering 
for it, and j?peedil\ acijyire its temperature.’ Agitation oli the, air, howexer, 

‘ continualU expels the particles thus in cojitact^witlf the skin, and brings ikwv 
particles into ihat situation. Each paiticle of air, as it strikes tlie skin, lakes 
Iicat from it by contact, and, lHuug drixen ofli carries that heat with*t, thus 
producing a constant sensation of refreshing coolness.’” 

The temnerutnre of thejilood is 94'’ to ami the hcatcil air is not likely 
to mucli below the temperature of the skin ; to that extent, hoxvcver, it will 
luuioulitcdly increase the ct?^ct ; and, in motion, will give motion to the leaves 
and stems of plants, and xvill not stagnate and corrupt. 

** 604.* Jiogers\s eoii^eal bodcr and bof-teafer aftparatasy • Why should a 
2-incli jjipc •scemk and 4-incli pipe de.'Rdul V ^hc friction xvill he*ii? much 
greater jijoportion in the 2-inch pipe, and the molecular ascent from liiat jrax e 
more to contend w^ith, , . . * . 

bij^ft^arious eJ-jh-rimeum hai'c been made to accelerate germiuoiion, With. 
diflercut 4 fl'grt;ps of success. *Tlicse all proceed the princ^)lc that ger- 
minatWn cannot take place *110111 the carbon id' the seed is changed into 
carbonic acWl ; and this can onW he do»c by exlraordinarv sufjilies of 

»» o • • # * ® 

oxygen, eve. 

Subs^mces yielding oxx gen should he of u^ost use in germination oily 
seeds, which have u deficiency of*oxygen in themselves. 
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*‘570. Sowing seeds in poivdcred charcoal has been tried in the Botanic 
Garden at Munich with extraordinary success. Seeds of cucumbers and 
melons sown in it germinated one day sooner tlian others sown in soil, and 
plunged in the same hotbed ; becoming strong plants, while the others re- 
mained cv)niparati%'cly stationary. Ferns sown on the surface of fine silted 
•charcoal cerm^nate qui(?kl> and vigorously; and it seems not improbable, that 
this material mayt'be found as useful in exciting seeds difficult, to jjeriuinate, 
as it is in rooting cuttings difficult to strike. 

“571*i Sowing seeds in snotv,* This practice originated at Munich five or 
six years ago, and an acco^vint of it was given by M. Lucas in the Gnrlcn 
Zeitung for 1841, and translated in the Gardener's Magazine for the ‘same 
year.” * , 

According to Liebig, ammonia hastens and strengthens germination ; and, 
according to the same authority, charcoal and snow absorb ammonia from the 
atmosphere ; this may be great part of the benefit. 

“ 575. Selecting the shoot. The wood of the present or of the past year is 
almost invariabl} chosen for cuttings. In the case of plants which are not 
^ difficult to strike, a portion of the young shoot is cut off’ at any convenient 
distance fr^n the branch froni„wbich it proceeded, and of such a length as 
may be considered most convenient for forming a plant. Thus in the /;asc of 
willows, gooseberries, currants, <><S:c., from 0 in. to IS in. arc considereil a 
suitable length ; and the points of the shoots of these and other kinds of 
easily-rooting plants are cut off’, as not being sufficiently ripened to have 
strong buds, or as containing too many small buds. In plants somewhat 
difficult to strike, lateral shoots are chosen, and these arc often liravvu or 
‘slipped’ out of ‘die w'ood, so as to carrv with them the axillary forinatioii 
of tne bud and the vessels of the leaf,*’ &c^ 

The plexus of vessels at the heel of the shoot, or insertion o( the branch in 
the stem, causes a peculiar activity of life there ; and both buds and roots are 
much more casil> forincd and iji greater quantity there than in any other 
place of the #:hoot. The insertion of the branch resembles, pi this respect, f’.ie 
collar 9 / the stem. (577.) If the heel of the gooseberry or currant cutting is 
taken out completely by breaking ofl', not cutting, it is better than taking off’ a 
piece of the old wood. ' * 

“578. The time ^ tnhing off cuttings depends much on the hature of the 
plant to be propagated,” Sc. 

Cuttings of growing succulent wood have vitality most active, and strike 
root most quickly ; but, from the unrqiened styte of the wood, arc most apt to 
die, and require to be kept more close and moist. There is daimer in both 
extremes, and both must be guarded against in such a^' are difficult to strike. 

“580. 'IVic nuvibd offteai'^s which are teft upon the cutting." When the 
season, is hot and w'arm, and little time to atteml to keeping moist, succulent 
cuttings, such as pinks, are most certain toCtrike, by paring close below the 
uppermost joint, and cutting off’ above close to the joint, leaving none of the 
leaves uncut, except those beginning to develojiei Such a cutting is a mere 
joint in a vital active, not ri]>cncil, state, and will stand a great deal of ; 
if covered with a hand-glas.‘i in^^ sunny fveather, dr in a iiotbed frame in cold 
weather, they seldom or never fail. Excitement of heat, not preservation, is 
all thaj is wanted. , * 

“581.*The lower ends of’ stout* cuttings of plants soricwlmt difficult to 
sfriVci such as the orange, are sometimes cut directly across, so as Jo rest on 
the bottom of the pot, and sometimes they ar,(*, ip adilition. split up for an inch 
or two, and the wound kept open with a wcdgC. Tlns*jias bcev Vvmn5 
long vxpericipje greatly tq fficilitate the rooting of such cuttiI^^s, ^fobabl}"|vy 
increasing the surface by vvbicli absorptioq^ of inbistnre takes pWe, and at the 
sainj; tiffie insiiring^only a moderate supply of moisture ; and perkaps, creating 
a greater demand for ^nc action of the “reaves to cicatrise the wound with 
grant hvns matter.*^’ ^ t 

When^cuttiRgs arc tardy to strike, have callosities formed, heat has a 
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powerful effect in causing them to root. Those that have stood months, 
witliout appearance of rooting, will strike in a few days in a strong heat. 

“COl. Cutiiuffs of the iind/Tground xlcws and roofs, A great many plants, 
both ligneous and herbaceous, may be propagated by cuttings of the under- 
ground stems, as in the li(jnorice; and of the roots, in the ^oramon thorn.^ 
and most of the /^osaccje.” * 

• The bcijt *)ark for sucji as strike most readily by pi&cs of the root is 
an abundance of thick viscid juice, as in the j^enera Vi^bus, /^apaver, ^i/dnfus^ 
<Tymiidcladus, &c., which strike more freely rlian T^duniu, rosesj’&e., which 
have less, * 

“ ^4-5. 'I'/ic uses of grnffing. ^h^o increase the vigour or the *liardiness of 
d/dicate species or varieties, by grafting tliein on robust stocks, such as the 
Mexican oaks oi]|thc common oak, the China roses on the common dog-rose, 
the double yellow' rose on the China or musk rose, tlie FVintignan grape on 
the Syrian, &c. 

** 5. To increase the fruitfulness and precocity of trees. The effeots pro- 
duced upon the grow th and produce of a tree by grafting, Knight observes, 
‘are similar to those which occur when the itescent of the sap is impeded ' 
by a ligature, or b> tlie destruction of a circled of bark. Tlie disposition in 
\oung 4i’ees to protiuce ai^l nourish blossom-buds and fruit is increased by 
ihi.s apjiarcnt obstruction of tlie descending s!tp ; and the fruit.of such }oung 
trees ripens, 1 think, somewdiat earlier than upon other }oung trees of the 
same age wfvich grow' upon stocks of tlicir own specie.s ; but tlie growth ami 
vigour of the tree, and its power t<.> nourish a succession of heavy crtips, are 
(hmmished, apparently by the stagnation, in the branches^aud stock, of a 
portion of tliat sap wliich in a tree growing upon its own stian, or upon 
a stock of its own specie.s, wouU descend to nourish and promote the 
extension of the roots.’ ” 

'riicse rifodificatioiis are, b\ stunting or lessening vigour of growtli, to ha\c 
the wood better ripened, and the jiiicTs morediii;hI\ orgi^iised or elaborated. 

(iraflnig 4>if detar'/trd u'ion^." It is ot great conseipieiiee that the 
graft and .stock should he pressed closeU togellicr, in older that tht* first 
emission of cambium fn^ii tlie^tock j^honUl come in contact immcdiatelv with 
the inner bark and albumen *of the gial’t, Mlicn grafts are taki'u ofh and 
tied on in a growing state, the wood o( the graft clings and* dries ; having no 
roots to feed it, it shrinks from the stock, leaving an cni})t\ space, and bclbrc 
it i.s filled up, unless the stock is verv vigorous, tlie graft dies. This might 
be obviated by grai’ting before the sajj i^.es, but grails will not succeed till 
the flow of .syp lias bc’gun to rise brivkly ; late grafting alvvaj^s succeeds best ; 
and, licuee, the grafts w1k%i taken otf before growth coiimuMiccs, aiul kept moist 
till the stock begins to grow, alvvavs .sucoeed ^)est, as thev experience no 
checks. Much t)f the success of gr.dting, however, depends on th.e state ftf tlie 
weather; if the heat prevails s<> as to keep the sap flowing, everv healthy 
gralt, W’cll fitted, will suecevd ; if not, thev m.iy perish before the s.ip rises. 

“ (fbJk liii^-grofiDigy vV^]>eeies ol* grading I tlimk von have not noticed 
may denominated biiibgralting, ami is the best for most evergreens, as 
/lapbnes, tJvre. When the stock has begun to grow' vig»>rou.sl\ cut the bead 
off, and, making an incision in the bark a few inches down, ypen it on both 
sides, the same as for buflding ; jircparo tbe^graft without a tongue, an*l msert 
the lower part^as y^u would do a bud, leaving the herbaceous growing tojv. 
green abo^. JSoft succulent evergreens in vvhicli the bark opens freely v', Jo 
better in this way than any otbtir. •’ * 

“ ()74. fff^ding. In theycfir i824> we placed several buds on the branches 
of a lig-trci^*aml* from some accidental cause, tliongfi the shield ^idher^t in 
every caw.', yet ‘most of the visible bn4s w ere <(^‘siro\cd, and only onci|f the 
latent buds wa.t developed. Twelve; years aftervvards,^vvbe» the fig-tree 
ceived a severe cheek, in the winter of IH.*IT*S, the dovelopemcnt of a se;‘Ojid 
Jatciit bmWrom one of the sliields took place." • • ^ 

Were the buds developed latent or {:^i:yerated V This will be ilifficuU to decide* 
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Those of M. Neuman (611.) were evidently generated on the edges of cut ; 
as in sea-kale, and plants such as sumachs propagated by pieces of the root, 
the extravasated juice is formed into buds at the lips of the cut. On the 
stems of geraniums, the extravasated juice is entirely converted into bun- 
dles of Gu'is.^ It a|)i)e^rs,'' therefore, buds may be generated in the piece 
of bark or shield left, though the axillary bud dies. It appears farther, that, 
as in the case of t%e purple laburnum, it is possibly, even, that ^ upion of the 
two caipbiums of stock and bud may take place at the^ edges, anti again s[)ort, 
by separating at times, and again uniting. 8hoots froiii the purple laburnum, 
in leaf, floN^er, and habit &actly the same as the C'ytisus purpureus, are 
sometimes got protruding from the stem of'the purple laburnum, while others 
again are the same as the original yellow-flowered laburnum. 

“ 696. The after-care of grafts buddnigT Much of thj‘ success of bud- 
ding depends on tjie stock and bud growing vigorously, to supply the juices 
or cambiiini causing the union to take place; and allowing the bark to sepa- 
rate easily from the wood, so as to prevent laceration and liruising of the 
vessels in separating them. If the liark does not fly up freely from the stock, 
when the handle of the knife is inserted, it is not likely the bud w ill succeed ; 
and the same if the shield of tlie bud does not part freel\ from its wood ; if either 
of them has commenced ripening, or if the sap has not begun to run or fk)w, the 
labour will be hi vain. In order ‘to insure the cut being smooth, and no lacera- 
tion of the bark of the shield taking place, the best of all methods (especially 
for such barks as the cherry and plum, which will not bear liandliug, and are 
very apt to spoil) is to mark the size of the shield inteudeil, all rouiul tlie 
bud, with the point of the knife, cutting into the wood, and then introducing 
the thumb at the^ side of the bud and raising it ofl* with a gentle s(|ueezc. If 
the shoot is growing vigorousfy, it will j^^ring out, without ans ilifliculty, so 
clean and smooth on the edges as greatly to facilitate the success ol’ the opera- 
tion. By the common method, if the bark is much handled, the skield of the 
bud is apt to be spoiled at the edges before insertion. 

“703. Jr/ieihcr deciduous trees and shrubs ought /»> be trerisp/Sded in aut^hnn 
or spr.ngT In transplanting deciduous trees before the leaves are fallen, it is 
found in practice that the shoots are »iol ripened, c.nd die back often to a 
considerable distance, in the same planner as if the. leaves had been destroyed 
by early frost. Tke young fibres, also, will protrude spongioles hiore (juickh in 
the spring from the fibre that has been well ripened, tlian I’rom that lifted 
before ripened. It can only be when the distance of removal is very short, 
and the [ilants very small, and lifted' with tho earth atlhering to the roots, that 
the transplanting of deciduous jilants in autumn, before rijie, cai^ be attended 
with any advantage. Ip the nurseries, we have greir. cxp(;rience in lifting and 
shoughmg immense quantitks of deciduous plants, and ex[)erience must say 
on this head, that any process of gn>wth which may be going oh in the interior 
of the plant during winter lias very little if^aiiy outward appearance. Unless 
the winter is more tlian ordinarily mild, the spongioles are never seen to pro- 
trude, nor the buds to swell, till the spring begins*LO advance, hinch as goose- 
berries, cherries, thorns, birch, larch, &c., may begin in February or March ;^ifech, 
oaks, apples, &c., are later, »:id seldom begin fo show much before April or 
May. Even thyi inezereon, which often flowers in February, is seldom found to 
protiu4e new roots before, that ppriod. Of course t*!ie period wilf vary ius to 
Jocalities ; some soils and situations are more than a nioiAli easier than others, 
vutkin very short distances. Autumn planting is preferable w'her> ' the soil is 
dry, as it washes ‘^the soil closer to the Toi>t ; , where the soil is clayey, and the 
weather soft at planting time, it gets into a >tale of puddle and /t/Cs’the roots 
in <vi\nter ;*“and, unless Vhe weatlier is dry at planting time, in Siuturnn, such 
soils t'dd better be deferred tjll s[>ring.i (Quarters ot‘ young trees planted in 
autumn will stai.d alj^ wdnter without appearance of failure ;**and yet, when 
the spring drought sets in, will fail nearly as much as spring-planted ones, 
bhowing that very little has ‘been done by the plant towards establishing itself 
in the* ground during vwmter. ^ ’ 
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“ 72^. Planting with the dibber we have already (392.) mentioned as suitable 
for seedlings and very small plants. The soil ouglit to have been previously 
dug, or stirred by some other means, so that the fibres of the young plant may 
strike readily into it. In performing the operation, a hole is made \yith the 
dibber with one hand, then the root of the plant is irfserjed to the proper depth, 
and held there by the leaves or stem, with the other hand, while, by a second 
indvement, ^hc* dibber is in'^erted by the side of the hole in such a manner as^ 
to |)res8 in one of its siejes to the root of the plant, taking care that thp pres- 
sure on the roots shall be greatest at its lowest* extremity, and that* it should 
be sucji as to hold the plant so fas^that, when sAghtly pulled by one of its 
leaves, it does not come up.” » 

Jn order to make sure that the lowest extremity, or root, of the plant should 
be most pressed, a| you very judiciously rec/iicst, (technically', it is called in the 
nurseries fastened,) it is necessary that the point of the di4»bcr should be so 
introduced into the ground, as that it will be nearer the plant at the root than 
at the surface, the line of its <lirection inclining at a slight angle towards the 
plant. When the line of direction of the dibber points from the plant, they 
arc fasterud only at the surface, and the roots are not at all fixed the soil. 
This is a very matenal matter to attend to, whctc much dibbing is practised. 
It is ea Jicr for the operato%> to push the ilibber from the plant, and they re- 
(juire to be watched. The plants dibbed in*thc wrong way liiiay be easily 
detec' 'd by giving them a slight pull, when they will be found to draw' up 
easil\, while those properly fastened at the root retain their hold. If dry 
weather succeed the operation, almost all of those fastened at the surface only 
will die. Trees planted with the dihher are best for planting put agjiin. as the 
roots arc found sprea<l out (‘quuUy on both sides, while those treneh-jdanted 
with the spade arc found to have tli# roots all on one side, from the manner 
they are laid in, and the ground bt.ng beat back witli the spade in tlie act of 
cutting the*trencli; they are gcneralh also bent in the root, when the trench 
is sloped to ini^c the plants lie, which facihtatl’s the wor!* hut hurts the plant. 

IVatcrtHffftnu/chingy and t^takiug ncwltf j)lanicd jdanfs,"' In watering 
box edgings, «!v'c., newly planted iti dry weatker, it is of great moment \\hh\ the 
earth is trod firmly to the roopi, and before levelling on the remainder of the 
eiu-th, t(» saturate the soil completely, all round the roots, with water, with an 
unsparing hanu, and then finish In sj)ri;^iding the dry soil abhve. When w ater 
is poured oil the surface of the soil iiv dry weather, the deluge of water runs 
the surface of the soil into a paste, which again hardens hv the sun into a 
cake, obstructing thus the free *0111 r:#nc«* of the atmosphere into the soil, 
without whic^i 110 filaut will thrive. When straw or moss, orymyy)f the other 
articles you mention, is sjj^eatl on the siuface it olniate* tliis fault. * Where this 
cannot he done^ it is better to ofien holes in tht^soil, or [7are up a portion of 
the surface, saturating the soil la^ow, and then adding the dr\ soil whA the 
nu>istiire begins to subside. One such watering will he better than ten surface 
waterings, which t)l'tcn do more harm than good. Where none of these plans 
can Ife mlopt^d, the direct hfains of the sun should he kept from the surface, 
b\ a*t^veiing Oj^eii at the enc^ for shade. 

• “ 7K). The ((rndvantages of growing* }dantr. fn pots are: the constant at- 

teiulaiice Requisite to preserve the soil in a uniform state c^‘ moisture and 
temperature, and to ren^ive the plant from ync po^to another when mklifional 
space for the foots l^iecoiiies icquisitc, or when the soil contained in the j)^ 
becomes lTl|)overished.” ^ 

Such bare -rooted ^)lants a^whUe-hroom, douhle-flowcrtng whins, some 
pines .aiiO^ks, <5vc., which are •very dilficult to transplant and remove, are 
foiimr to sJ«ccce4 better by lining nursed in pots ; ^)ut the roofs havt ac- 
quired stlch u tendeney of matting together, ai^d twining round one asother, 
that it is a h^bg time after planting jicforc they shoo^awat freely again iHto 
the soil ; and till this is done the growth will not he vigorous. The liljj-es 
may be |Arted again, but the roots have got a tendency to*maJ,ting they do 
not recover for some time ; and patyng the ball destroys in s^ie ifieasure 
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the capability of being easily transplanted. It should only be resorted to with 
scarce and valuable plants or shrubs, not trees. 

“ 752, The s^pccific jmuciples on which pruning is founded^ and Us general 
effeetSy" ^t5rc. One of the specific principles of pruning is also the stimulus 
^ given to vitalj/:^. When the leading branch of a small tree, which, perhaps, has 
not l>eeiv growing well, but has got the roots fully established, is cut back to 
pne bud, not onrv is the rush of sap which shoi/ld have supplio'l the whole 
buds diverted into the one, iind the shoot made thus more vigorous, but the 
vitality of*thc tree has acq,uireil an impetus that it did not formerly possess. 
From a lazy slow-growing plant it has ^een converted into one of a,t|uick, 
healthy, vigorous growth, a stimulus is given to the roots also to increase, and 
the tree is entirely renovated. The benefit is lasting, not temporary, and will 
continue, if circunistauces are favourable, and no cheek <f bad soil or iiad 
weather ensues torcounteract its vigour. It is thus that the forester cuts back 
his oak plants in the forest, after being a few \ears planted, and trains a single 
shoot 4rom the bottom, knowing well that the vigour of this one shoot will he 
lasting ; that the impetus given to the growth ol' the trees will continue ; and 
that, in a* few’ years, the cut over tree will be man\ timis larger than those 
allowed to stand uncut. If is thus that nurserviuen increase the \igour of 
their young filants by pruning ; and that gardentrs, when pruning ftfr wood, 
cut farther bavk than when pnfning for fruit. 

“ 758. Close pruning. 7()H. Sfoj/ping and pinching on/*' If the tops of 
the shoots of forest trees are pinched off in time, and proper attention paid to 
the plantation from its commencement, the couteiulmg large arm^ being con- 
verted into smajl side shoots, there will be little nei*il ft>r [)ruuing at all, and 
skill w'ill be of more conse(|uence than labour. It is shortening-in, or fore- 
shortening, (lone in a much better and mf.ch easier wa}. 

“ 7()1. Sj)nmng-in.'* The laying-in of small shoots, in place of cutting back 
to naked branches and spurs, should be more encouraged. More distance than 
usual should he left betw een thf leading branches, and plent\ ^>f \oung \y)od 
nailed on after the manner of peach trees. It diminishes tlrt* (]u.mtit\ of breast- 
wood^' which is an evident practic*#*.! anomaly, and serves no good purpose, to 
be annualU renewed and annualU cut out. Tlfe growth should be mucli better 
spent in [)roduciug ^ouug wood and fruit, whicli wiH not reejuirt; so much slash- 
ingofwood, 

“ 7Ti7. The euKiug tioien of (he stem or triinl of a tier to the gnoindf iVc. 
The thin layer of alburnum is the conseijuence of stinting rather than the 
cause. A tree ma\ be renovated tllou'h nol cut back to the collar, and part 
of the old stem^with its thin laburnum left. The vigour of ihv new growth 
will give a thicker coatnig of alburnum ; though olh hardened baik will not 
swell up so (juickly as the iipw bark on a \oung .shoot, 

“ "AjO. Disharknig'' J Inue seen very (ruitful trees covered e\er^ \ear 
with blos.sorns so thickly that the greater part had to be bruslu'd off, and the 
trees ver) >igorous, where the oriter hnrk had been renewed a few’ years fiefore. 
The situations, liowever, were sheltered ; the pfactice has no^ been inuch 
adopted yet, and it is doubtful it' it W'oiild suit, exposed situations; U ft for 
sheltered places it appears to ‘be \ery efiectual in reno^atiug the \igour of old* 
trees. It shoujd be more often tried than it i.s. 

“ ’?7(^, Ringing** It has i>een genera!l\ said that rli?gingof trees contributes 
to fruitfulness by ueenmnUitmg sap; but it is not explained liftw’ this is done. 
'ihc«w’ood being of more specific gravity above the ring is no proofbVthis, be- 
cause it is denser fi-om not having swelled out sf puich m hulk rathe^.than from 
accumulation of .sap. The ring prevents the ascent as well as df^cent of the 
sa{)'{, and i^more probably acts by furni.shing i| smaller (juairn’ty oP sap, which 
i.s iiior-? easily brought into a, highly ekhoruted or organised condition than 
thiV ordinary iargev (jiis'ntity would have been. ** 

771. Dish lidding** l^xtent .should Ih! given to the wall tree to exhaust 
itself by growth « and so bring on maturity. If the border is not tod* rich, this 
Bhould*be better tlian K*aring off* a gr^t mass of breast-wood. More young 
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slioots* should be laid in, and they should be left longer at pruning-time, in 
the strongest-growing sorts, in weak-growing sorts apt to fruit they should 
be encouraged with manure, or we may have dry nical\ , in place of large suc- 
culent, fruit. 

“ 772. J)n/ra/in£r,^ It is not clear how dislcafing will assist a tree to throw 
off superal)undant sap. Dislcafing sliould rather pre’vent elaMrafion of the 
siip, and keep^the tree fuller of crude juices. It wall, however, by*lessening 
evaporatioif, stop the rapidfty of ascent, and cause less food to be absorbed by 
the roots, not more to bJ thrown ofl'by the tree.* In luxuriant trecf^ it^iay be 
apt to occasion disease from too much crude sup. > The safest plan, I should 
think, *to overcome superabundant^growth, would he to give littje food, by 
making the border poor and dry, giving plenty of room to extend, and leaving 
tlfe young wood long. If all these will ijot do, the next best would be to 
curtail the roots. • 

“ 77fi- Uoot-priining, by curtailing a few ot the largest roots, 

lessens the (jiMiUit\ of' spougioles for a few >ears, and .so curtails the quantity 
absorbed and asceniling saj). This, being more casil\ elaborated and brought 
into the highly organised tondition rc(|uircd ftir fi iiitfuliii'ss, causes the pro- 
duction of lilossoins and fruit. It is the tendeni^-, however, of cutting roots 
to incrcijse roots ; and in a few \ ears the greater number of small roots and 
the increased tjiiantity of s|>ongiolcs should, (^specially if heavy dressings of 
rottCil manure are added, as recommended by some, and whicli should make 
lip fo. the w’ant of extension of the roots in quest of food, aggra\ate, in place 
of remedying, tlie luxuriance of growth. Pruning back all the roots of a 
fruit tree may bring the plant to something of tlie nature of a paradise stock, 
which abounds in roots, \et these lieing matted close rouiftl the stem, and 
not extending in (juest of food, die ^tli and stint tlie growth I'roin the spon- 
gitjles not falling in with iintrimcnt If the root-jiriming is renewed at short 
periods, it iiiay render this state more permanent ; hut if great doses of 
manure are given, it will lessen the eflect ; am] if the trees are neglected to be 
cutback perio^cally, the) will iiltimateli gt*t imicli imire rnxnriant ♦ban under 
the ordinary process of mauagenient. To J^eep the borders pi>o], but bc'^thy, 
sweet, and wed I pul\eri>^*d, ami tiry bv draining and ele\ating the plants on 
liilioeks wlierc necessar\ ,j,s In^t. A nuHlerate liegrec of extension w ill suffice 
for the plants*coining to a fruitful condition, anil there wilk be less need to 
resort to the troulile of root-pruning. * 

Sttr) niff^ thr sdtl." Much of the benefit of stirring ground depend^* 
on its being stirred in proper w eaUier. ^ Dc\ weather, when the soil is betw een 
the wet and dr\, and this weatlier likm to continue a ilay or two, is the best 
time; and tlif meehaiiicak texture of the soil shoiihl b^ such fls tif allow it to 
break prett> freelN into small [lieces, ami rejain tiiat form when dried, so as 
not to fall dowif too easily into a powder\ mass. • 

Liipiid niaifurcs and top-di essines should be apjdied in 
show'er\ weather. It is a Kiss to ha\e them on the surface, but they do most 
good^ especiallN the \olatile 4i.im{s, fo grow ing crops ; wlicn thev arc apjilied 
iiefoiw^lie crfip is put in, they should be pointed in with the sjiade or rake, 
pr harrowed into the soil in tlfe fields. • » 

Hdfi. ScU’chau of Xft (Unites" <S'C, When it is wished to see the fruit of 
young seedlings, without waiting till the plant co^ncs to matitril) , it pii^\ be 
efh'ctcd by ins«*ting»a bml into the extremity of one of the branches of a 
n all trrr same species, in full bearing, and dealing away most of,‘liH 

other blos.soiiih around to give i^a fair trial. # 

** Sf)H. produchou of ffoii^dr J/oirns^ The common single daisy, 

when firoiigW IVopi the field’s, and jilaiited in a rich soi^in the gardwi, bee^ifies 
double. 4 have Keen even the ililmiuitb’e Sagina prociimbcus become (]|)uble 
by cultivation.* The improvement oy^single diildias frq^n cijtixatioii in riili 
soil is of recent date. When any of thesx' is neglected, as when the double-daisy 
edging is allowed to stand long and exhaust the«oi), it gets ijin^le ; antf ifte 
wtuit of cultivation causing double^ itihlias and other* llowxrs to t\ssume the 
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single state may be seen every season. An old root of a dalilia allt'wcd to 
stand on the same piece of ground, without manuring, and to accumulate a 
number of stems, seldom produces full flowers. Mr. Munro’s is an instance 
in point ; but it is not two kinds of sap, but a nu>re highly organised state, 
and a ciuj^e unelaborated state, of the same sap. When the quantity of sap is 
great, as in ^oung ancT vigorous plants, flowers are seldom at all produced, 
till the process of growing, by extending the system of leaves, rfind branches, 
‘has produced the proper balance. The plant, \viiich formerly had more sap 
than its chemical and vital powers could elaborate ihto the highly organiseil 
state required for produc'mg fruit, having now acquired more strength, be- 
comes fruitful ; and, exhausted by its fruk-bearing, generally continues ?ei*tilc, 
unless deluged again with too much food, in the shape of manure. Such 
plants as fruit-trees in which the fruiting state, or state of maturity, is 
brought about wi^fi difficulty, at a lengthened period of years, arc seldom found 
to produce double flowers. In those plants, however, in which the flowering 
state, is produced annually, double flow-ers are more frequent. The diflernU 
parts of the flower also difler as to the state of organisation in the food re- 
quired tp leed them. Calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils, arc only more 
highly organised states of Iciv'cs, or what would have been leaves ; and eai li, in 
the order they are mentioned, continues to be more highly organif>ed„than the 
preceding. Ip the ordinary miture state of the plant, with a sufficiency of 
properl} organised food, the germs of these parts of the flower will Ik? pro- 
duced in the normal manner ; but if an over-sup[)ly of food, or of water to 
carry the food to the absorbent vessels of the root, should ensue, the con- 
dition of the food may be altered; from a highly organised condition it may 
be lowered nearer to the comparatively crude state re(|uircd I’or leaves. In tins 
state it is obvious that the germs which \\puld have started in the form of pistils 
and stamens may be low ered, for want of proper food, to the inferior condition 
of petals, or even of leaves. When the branch is highly gorgcd'with unela- 
borated sap, the pis|il may even again assume the state of* a terminal hud, and 
lead away ‘a young shoot from the centre of the flower, ai is bften seen lo be 
the case in roses and other floweps. The above appears to be the theory of 
double flow ers most consonant to cxpyriencorj it im tters not w hose it may 
be ; and it agrees with all observation, that lu.xurian*^ snppl} of* food is the cause 
of this monstrosity. It is also apparent, that, the farther wc rtiduce the supply 
of food, it w ill he the more easy again to gorge the plant w hich has been starved, 
and produce monstrosity. Jf the seed has an extra \ igour of* itself, it may 
produce so large an absorbent system pf roots as may enable it, in a rich state 
of the soil, to gorge the flower and produce monstrosity, froiu an ordinary 
state of the plaiit. It, will be found, liowevcr, morj easy in practice to gorge 
a stinted plant than to luxirtiate .the ordinary state of one ; and hence the most 
successful cultivators of double stocks are those who grow them first in a 
starved condition, and then luxuriate them in a very rich soil; or stint the plant 
by keeping the .seed for some years, provided it is only strong enough to grow . 
I have seen .seed, kept till it was thought to be too ohl for^growing, pro- 
duce almost every plant with double flowers ; whde the very same .seevV’a few 
years before, had rarely ai double fluw'cr among the lot. This will Ik' 
found 0 more ca.sy method than to produce the same eflect by extra-vigorous 
seeds, .and is that most ad^qited ip practice. 

“ 869. Duration of raru tua, ” In beds of ranuncubys flcNv ers, it is easy 
to pick out the varieties recently raised from seed, from the ohf; .•^varieties, 
by the greater vigour of the plant. The ohl/r varietic,s of the dahlia, whether 
from neglect or decay, are not so vigorous as they were at comiyrg out.. It is 
thfc^case tfith newly n/.sed seedling cariiatioi^s, and flowersiin p:neral. The 
Lancashire gooseberries are never found to maintain the weights™ they had 
o -iginally, when * a few years from seeiUand th(; plant at maturity. Seetlling 
potatoes have the leaves much more pulpy and vigorous than the old varieties, 
it' is evident tkat circumstances will aflcct these, and that sometimes, from 
better soil, shelter, nwinurc, &c., tUe case may be changed, and the older 
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varietfcs may sometimes be most vigorous ; but in general it will be found 
the rule holds good, that tlie newest-raised seedlings possess most vigour, 
“911. Culture of the xoit,'* Whatever mode of stirring the surface be 
adopted, every facility should be given to the admission of atmospheric air, 
heat, and moisture, and the bottom made as dry as possible by drajntng. The 
great (piantities of manure given to border crops of vegetables flirni^ perhaps' 
the most fruitful source of sponginess in the wood. ^ 

“91*1^. The potato irhrn ^rown in a garden w xcldom found w wcaly null 
hi^h favoured as when j^rown in a field, c^e.'* The land in gardens i« generally 
too rich for potatoes to be w'cll ripened and dry ? more tubers are produced 
of a large size, than the leaves aiunight are able to ripen and fill with starch. 

, “ 11 (>S. The mode of hearing, prnninfi, and training of the pearP If the 
system of traini^ noticed in this section, or something like it, were more 
generally practi'.ecl, there would be less need to complain of breast-wood. 
On standard trees there is no occasion to go through forms of. pruning to 
produce spurs; and, if the side branches were more encouraged iji wall- 
trees, we should have shorter shoots and natural spurs, and the tree would 
be kept full of- young wot>d to the centre, from the abundance; of young - 
shoots to renew any that were getting naked. There should be greater 
tlistano# bet ween the leadjpg shoots, and abundance of side shoots laid in to 
fill the wall ; thougli they might not all be ^t mathematically’ arranged, the 
systc' J of leaves and roots would be better balanced, the continual excite- 
ment to produce which causes the great abundance of breast-wood. If the 
greater j»art of them were nailed in, the tendency to produce fresh breast- 
wood next year w'ould be checked, and the tree become fruitful on the small 
branches ; better fruit would be produced; and the tree hc^ng full of young 
wood, any part of it cendd he renownteil at pleasure, 

“llod. Diseases, inset'l.s, casnultus, iVr., if the applet Canker in fruit 
trees, likt*the cancer in the human body, apj)ear5 to he owing to a diseased 
state of the or blood, producing morbid i-oncr(‘tion-i. of an inferior degree 
of*or"anisatiori to«the tissue In which they are surrounded, whtch they live 
on, and destroy, like parasites, till \itaht>is arrested. Plants t>eing n con- 
geries of separate distitict bcifig", which ha\e each an imlependent existence 
of theinselvc.'^ may be more easily reno'^ted by amputation and removal of 
the (jxciting causes; but in these, als^, the sap is afiectod,®as it breaks out in 
ulcerous morbid sores often, when to all appearance removed. Whlhlenow 
characterises it as jiroduced by an acrid corroding gum, caused by the acid 
fermentation of excess of sap Irom •low -lying dainj) gardens. Others have 
thought it t^ he ol' a fungoid natuie, propagating itsi lf as above stated, and 
living on the healthy tisane, which it (iisorders and licstroys. Tt is evidently 
aggravated, if not produced, by a bad clinmtc, fnd rcmoveil l)v a good one ; 
as trets that arc very apt to canker in the opin iiround arc generally 1'rec of 
It on good w'alls. It is also proiluced by a too rich dam[> state of the soil, as 
it is t)fteu removed by remedying this, and lay mg the ground dry and sweet 
about the ^)ots. It is al?!o constitutional ; as ,sonie sorts are liable to be 
luul^vliile others, in the sai^o circumstances, appear not susceptible. Climate, 

• and fooil, and constitution will, therefore, alW require to he attended to in 
guarding^gainst this |)ernicious evil. Amputation, and cutting away ail the 
diseased portion, shoulTl he resorted to o^ its fyst appearance ; a neglected 
wound may fven tiring on this morbid condition of the tissue. Vitaliy 
ro(juird?n^ he kept eontimially in action, especially during the active |»criotl 
of gro^ttdn if a sti^nation ynbrthight about by cold weigher, it may form a 
favonniblcj^tate for the dcvcl#pcmc*nt and growth of the [larasitical morbiil 
cancorou8^tat»of the tissue. ^ If food is in excess, ot any particullir por^Rm of 
the fottW, it may thus become deleterious, (mcn<t minerals found in thoiHoil arc 
needed in snfldlcr or larger (]uantkies, it io only ex^-css ^hat renders tlicm 
deleterious,) and the vitality of the tree may not be able to correct ilj^till,# 
by accufhulation, it forms a diseased canecr^is state ol> tly2 tissue : the 
more weak and languid the constitiilk)n, the more afH it will be. to succumb, 
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The collection of orchidaceous plants is very extensive, 
containing n)any superb specimen^, particularly Cattleya crispa, 
C. Harrison/flW, Oncidium altissimum, O. pictuni, Dendrbbium 
Calceo'ik^iOf D. cepruiescens, and Peristeria elata (the dove 
plant) It among^ the more rare sorts are, V&nda t^res, V. Rox- 
burghf/j Saccofabium guttatum, Huntleya violacea!^ Oncklium 
Cavertdishmwww, ^Cattleya labiata, C. Skinner/, and Burlingtonm 
rigida, &c, AmongstUhe stove plants are good specimens of 
PavUta CaiTra, P. angustlfdlia, Sfephanotus floribundus, Ges- 
nera zcbrina and discolor^ Achimenes longiflora, Limbuki 
spectabiiis, ant|* a very fine**plant of the beautifill little Cepha- 
lotus foliiculiiris,,or ^iew Holland pitcher plant. There are 
good' specimens of several choice and rare greenhouse plants, 
such as Statice Dickson;, Borbnm anemonefolia, B. vrniinea, 
Pinielea' spectabiiis, A^ophyllum venosum, and a very large 
plant of jElichrysum prdliferum. The heaths are remarknldy 
fine, as will* be seen from* the following dimensions: jErica re- 
flexa alba, 6 ft. high and 8 ft. in circumference ; ampullacea, 
4 ft. high and 8 ft. in circumference ; E. transparens, 5 ft* high 
and 9 ft. in circumference ; good specimens of JS. dcpressa, E. 
Masson;, E, Irbyft/;;;, E. ai istata alba, E, inflata alba, E, tricolor, 
and E. tricolor coronata. In the conservatory are some very fine 
camellias, one plant of the double white having 20Q0 flower 
buds on it; fine ^plants of ‘C.j. Chandler/, C. j. pectinata, C.j. 
imbricata,*^ C.j. Ford//, C. j. Colvill/, C. reticiTlata, &c. the 
orange and lemon trees ard‘ very goqd plapts and laden with 
fruit. The collections of gpraniums, dahlias, carnations, &c., 
inclucte nearly^all the newest sprts in cultivation. ’ The pines 
are remarkably strong and clean. At the exhibition in Exeter, 
on Sept. 23., four queens ,were ^shown from Cowley, the 
smallest of which weighed Sib. 4oz. ; they were grown in n 
house healed* by Corbett’s open trough systein, which answers 
admh'ably.” — J. G. ' 

With respect to culture, we wae gratified by the healthy 
vigoi'ous appearance of the camellias and orange trees in the 
conservatory, with their stems coming up through tlif Portland 
stone pavement; with the mandarin which the heaths andfNew 
Holland plants were gro'wn in rough, turfy, unsifted soil mixed* 
witlw broken ‘stones anij pebbjes, ip Mr. Baniies’s mann^l*, here- 
^ter described, with a somewhat similar mann^ of growing the 
OrAide&s ancj in particular with, the very neat nnd^t<i&otiv« 
manner in which the heaths^ and* Holland ami 

indepd aK' house plants of a shrubby kind» were ti^d Ity sldpdgr 
threads or copper wires ipto handsome' shapes, conicftl, gfobulo^, 
ddmicaf, umbrfella-iike, or ip some^other modificatioii or segment 
of sphere of l^misph^re. 
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*\t^ith respect to the ^lace generally, h was certainly, as we 
have stated, in excellent order ; bot, notwithstanding this, the 
open garden department was by no means in such high keeping 
as the plant houses; Inhere was not, for« example, atfie same 
prc^rtioti- of care bestowed on the beds of the iJower*g«rden, to 
keep all* tlie grounck covered^ and yet all the plants within 
proper bounds; U# remove all the detayed flowers, aiid*aU the 
Se^s and fruits that are not^ itaturally cfrnamental ; to tie strag- 
gling plants into shape ; to pruiie and thin the branches of indi- < 
tidual plants so ns to insure an^even distribution of blossom 
bads ; tp tbiif out groups, beds, and strips, so\as not to allow 
comtnpn jshrubs or other plants to injure tlie more rare ones; 
and not to allow any plant standing in dug soil, and •conse- 
quently coming under tlie character of gardenesque, to touch • 
another plant, at the same time keeping it just about *to touch. 
We have said that tlve edges of the walks are kept low, and so 
they ape generally; but we pointed out on the spot some defi- 
ciencies in this respect. The order and keeping of the kitchen- 
garden were defective in several points. We would have blanks 
filled up m kitchen crops, as well as in flowey beds, and the 
edgings to the walks kept ns jierfect in the one department as in 
4he other. We have mentioned these things to show that, in 
our former notice of Cowley House, we omitted to point out 
s(^e of itj beauties, we were also* equally cnlpal^le as to its 
fiiults } tliese, Indeed, are exceedingly few, and such our 
opinion of the gatjJenei^ Mr. Griffin, that we know they need 
only be pointed out U> Ifim to*be corrected. 

"l^—Mamhead ; Sir Robert Newman, Baft. We omitted 
in our former notice to mention the name of the gardener, 
Mr. Willis, an excellent Qiltivutcv*, as the state of his fruit trees 
testifies, j^d one of the earliest correspondents of the Gardener* s 
Magazifie, We oii^ht also to have notict^l a number of fine 
standard magnolias on a terrace-bahk iri IVont of the hothpuses 
in the kitchen-garden. The trees are upwards of 20 ft. high, 
and with heads from 20 ft* to- SO ft. in Tliameter. Like all the 
other old stamlard nAgnolias which we have seen in Devon- 
shfr^j they would be greatly intproved by having all the weak 
straggling branches thitmeil out. Tire same power of roots 
remninii^, there would be great acjditioijal strength throwi> into • 
the, »remairttng Branches by this thinning; and hence a gieat<yr " 
numlt5f*6f flowers, and more vigorous young syoots, woiifd be 
prodfl^tS We* have ftl!;eady mentioned the portcullis being 
in ipood 4 *epfwr, as contributing to destroy ^he illusion of old 
castlifnpplied to modern purposes; biit, if we had taken time to 
deV^lope llie idea properly, Vre ought to hltve objected io \%^ 
new and fresh appearance of the walls a’ld town's, gnd, irtde5d,'0f* 
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the whole of this imitation of an old castle ; and said that it would 
have been more effective in realising the proposed effect, if built 
in imitation of a castle in ruins. We may add that it might 
be partiaHy j'uined po^, or, which would be the best improve- 
ment, cevered ^ith ivy. We intended to visit this place ^ 
second time on our return from Plymouth, in order t6 correct 
or confirm our first impressions, as, from the^unfavourable state 
of the weather, we did* not see tiig place so thoroughly we 
wished, b6t time w’ould not permit. 

In p. 494'. we have stated ,that we had only seen ‘‘ perfect 
high keeping in Devonshire at Luscombeand Endsfeigh but we 
had not then seen Bicton, which is as highly kept as any place 
we ever saw in any country; and that not only in one department, 
but throughout the whole. 

Oxton House ; J. B. Skvete, Esq. The grounds are laid out 
with great taste by the proprietor, who is an excellent artist in 
landscape aitrhilecture and figures. The style of art "in the 
grounds is picturesque throughout; the scattered trees are 
judiciously disposed and well grouped ; and we were particularly 
gratified by th^ appearance of a piece of water, in imitation of a 
wild neglected lake, which' we could hardly have known to be a 
work of art, had we not, when wartcing round it, with difficulty 
discovered the head or dam. * 

Ponxderham Casilc ; the Earl of Devon. The fin/i magnop’n 
trees gnd other exotics here are sadly neglected'; the branches 
are unpruned, the stems covered wirii ll-^hens, and moss, and the 
plants choked up in many jilaces with the commonest trees and 
shrubs. The Ifouse is being altered by Mr. Fowler, a guarantee 
to our minds that the general effect will be simple and grand. 
Some w’alled-up banks along ^he approach appeared to us 
much too common-place for the vicinity of a castle, ^ad there 
been rocks‘to penetrate, as at Warwick Cattle, the case would 
liave^ been different ; but liere the walling mode seems to 
have been adopted as a matter of Ohoice, or for the sake of 
economy. We would’ have brought dowui the ground w'ith a 
gentle slope, and had 3 or 4 feet of perYeclIy level sfirface 'on 
each side of the road, which, as it is at^-presemt, has a crarfiped 
appearance. To make this subject clear, however, would re- 
quire more room and time th,an we can at present spare.^ 

^ Sej?/, 8. — P/om Exeter^ hy Lmcombe^ Dawttsh^ ^'eij^mmdh^ 
and^Babhicomhq^ to Torquay. We. set out in an open Carriage 
with elevated seats, so as to see overHhe hi^h fenr? 5 ^ which 
eve^y whef/e border the roads and lane 9 . The day, lifca almost 
every^other while we were in Devonshire, was fine; arid the 
coflntry and the rich, varies!, and altogether delightful; 
all*^fiie corn .carried; the turnip fields covered by luxuriant 
leaves; the ‘rank pastures well stpeked with red oxen and sheep; 
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and the apple trees, wliich acdompnny every house and cottage, 
laden with fruit. We passed through Kenton, and other vil- 
lages or groups of cottages, and saw some churches with high 
square towers, venerable and grand ; duel many plottages with 
pob walls,^and thatched roofs. Rather too myiy of t4iese and 
of largSr dwellings !iad the walls whitewashed ; which, though 
good in a moral*point of view, as tonveying the iilea*ofcare 
and cleanliness, is yet bad ^ith reference to picturesque effect; 
because white spots do not harmonise with the surrounding 
Volours, but remain for ever th<^ same glaring objects, except 
during twilin^jt and night. “ In any scene whVe harmony pre- 
vails,’' says Sir Uvedale Price, ‘‘the least discordancy in colour 
disturbs the eye; but, if we suppose a single object of a glaring 
white to !)e introduced, the whole attention, in spite of all our* 
efforts to the contrary, will be drawn tf» that one point; if many 
such*objects be scattered about, the eye will be distracted 
among them. Again, to consider it in anothef view, when 
tiie sun breaks out in gleams, there is something that delights 
and surprises in seeing an object, before only visible, lighted up 
in splendour, and then gradually sinking intc^ shade ; but a 
whitenetl object is already lighted up; it remains so when every 
thing else has retired into obscurity; it still forces itself into 
notice, ‘•still impudently stares you in the fare. An object of a 
s^ber tint^ unexpectedly gilded by* the sunj is like a serious 
countenance sifddenly lighted up by a smile; a whitened /object 
like the eternal gr’ui of a fool.’’ 

llie views of the «ea* and of the scenery all along the coast, 
are varied and beautiful ; though the houses at T eignmoulh and 
other watering places convey more the idea of the temporary 
residences of visitors and. invalids, than of permanent abodes. 
One of the handsomest newly built villas which wc saw was one 
in the Llizabethait style by Mr. Hayward ot Lxeter : the 
siluation is elevated, and the terfaced gardens in front^ very 
appropriate; tlie entrance Is from behind, as it aUvays ought to 
be in such cases. 

Tjuscof^bc Castle ; Charles Ifoarc, Esq. Well ki»own for its 
beTi^ty aiul the higli evder in .wliich^ every tlfing, even to the 
farm offices, is kept. The grounds are said to have been 
originafly laid out«by the late My. Jolyi \ eitch,*falheiv of the • 
present nufseryliian of that name. The castle is placed on thg 
side tU'^an ascending valley^ and the two sides^ of this niH'row' 
valle;^ir^ beautTfully VApied by trees, v\hich thicken into woods 
as they ftPpryach the sunymits of the two ridges, so thaA the house 
may tfe said to stand on the sWe of a ’•ialley surrounded bj%hang- 
ing woods.* There are a number of large ifiagrfolias and oAer^ 
choice irees and shrubs, including the lyo largest jdants inliig-* 
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land of /Icea ceplial^nica, otwhich the history has been f;iv^ 
by Sir Charles Napier in out* Arboretum Btitannicum^ and in it 
fortrter Tolume of tins Maga^ne. The iitiest place to be met 
^th has sonv^ fauk;,ailti that of Luscombe is, that there is not 
room enough alY>ut the house; It does not stand on a suffW 
ciently large platform ; nor did there appL'ar to us an ‘obvious 
and all-powerful reason Why it should be stt down precisely 
where it is, rather than any where el^e. When this all-sufficient 
reasoii is hot furnished by nature, art should supply the de- 
ficiency ; and, therefore, Lusqombe Castle ought to have been' 
supported by t^mces. Such was our general ifnpression on 
the spot; but all first impressions ought to be corrected by 
a second inspection, and by reflection, so as ta support them by 
reasoning. Among the trees of which we took notes were : 
in the kitchen-garden, aa olive 12 ft. high and 8 ft. wide, after 
being twelve years planted ; another, 18 fii ihigh and JO ft. wide; 
both these plants have ripei^ed fruit ; Callistenmn 5a{^gnu8, 
1^ ft. high and 6 ft^ wide; lemons, citrons, and limes, 12 ft. 
high. In the pleasure-ground^ Magnbl/fl grandiflora, 36 ft. high ; 
M. fuscata, 12ft. high; and Eriobotrya, 12ft. high. Two trees 
of Edwardsm were from 20 ft. to 80 ft. high, but are now cut 
down ; there are also many plants ot Magnob'^? grandiflora, 80 ft. 
high; jWcea cephalonica, two plants, each 12ft. high ; ‘C^edrus 
Deoddra^ 12ft. high; Pinhs insignis, 8ft. high; P. austrii|is 
si/n, palustris, 15 ft. high ; many hydrangeas 6 ft.’high and from 
10 ft. to 20 ft. in diameter, all with redtand ,Wue flowers at the 
same time, which we observecito lie generally the case through- 
out Devonshire t Araucaria imbriqata, large fuchsias and myrtles, 
camellias, coronillas, cedar of Goa, Judas trees, catalpas, chi- 
monanthus, and many other fin^j thing?. In the kitchen-garden, 
a splendid row of the tfelladonna lily, now in full flower through- 
out Devofih'nire. • * 

Babhicombe ; the Lortl Bishop of Exeter. A .very hand- 
some Italian villa is just completed ih the upper part of a small 
valley between two hills, with terraced gardens and suitable 
appendages, all in the same style; the architect, Mr. Ci^ibble of 
Torquay. We have seldom se^i any tbang so complete; liifere 
is one walk wdjich descends through the grounds to a secluded 
bay on, .the r6cky shor^, and^anotnor which ascends to A hill or 
jjiece of high open table land or downs covered short 

turf, ‘Where the fresh breeze may be enjoyed, and froTFTWliieU 
extensive views ore obtttined. liefore^tbe entrance fr^nK^jrf* the 
hous^ there is g masrof rock, which mi^ht be exposed,, in i^ucli 
a raalitjer ag tofqrm a feature appropriated the situation; but 
it has been eartbed^p and turlecl over. Some broad morgio^of 
‘turf tire want^'4ilong the teriiaoe^alls and parapets, jto har- 
monise thcln with t^,ie exterior ^cnery ; but these and other 
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suggestions may easily be carried into effect, if they should be 
approved of. We found iScilla verna in flower ks well as in 
seed on the downs, owing to the great heat of the summer 
and the recent rains; a circumstance which, we were aftferwards 
informed by Mr, Gullet, the gardener at Wojdbme Cottage,’ 
was not enuisual. • ^ 

Torquay. A delightful little sea-port and bathing-pli»c^, with 
cottages, villas, and lodging-houses, frotfi the sea-shore to the 
summits of the rocky wooded kills with which the bay is sur- 
rounded. Some of these are in good taste^ and almost all of 
them exhibit ft) arks of care and design, both iil^the house and 
grounds, which, being evidence of progress, is suie to lead to 
gooil taste in the end. The grounds in several instances* have 
l)#^en iaid out and planted under the direction of Mr. Gullet, 
already mentioned. Mrs. Herder’s inu is an excelleftt house, 
with ft piano in every sitting-room, but rather a scarcity of 
readable books. When speaking td her on this* subject, w'e 
foi.nd she belonged to a German family, and we tlrerefore re- 
commended to her to add ‘Herder’s Philosophy of Man to her 
library, which she politely promised to do. We believe we 
also recommended Chambers's Journal^ the Penny and Saturday 
Magazines^ and the Athenaunt 

IVoodkine Cottage ; Miss Johnes. A description of this place 
has already appeared in our Volume for p. 26., so that 

little is left Tor fis to say, except tliat we founclit still* more ro- 
mantic than the description# led to expect. The whole is 
kept in excellent ordjjr by Mr. Gullet, wlio is uncjuesxionably, 
not only an Excellent gardener, but a man of genius ns a sculptor 
and mechanic. To be convinced oi’ this, it is only necessary to 
see the numerous figures wliich Jie^hns cut out in wood with his 
knife during the winter evenings, some of which are portraits of 
well known cliarnctws at Torquay; and tl'iJ martuef in wliich 
lie has broqglit water from a distant htll, across a valle}’, and 
over an intervening hill, b;^ a siphon. In the quarry covered 
by glass, mentioned in Vol. XII. p. 27., we found esperione 
grapes ripg, and of very superior flavour to the Hamburg. Not 
onlf #he heat, but the s®il, must have some eflect in improving 
•the flavour; fcr, had we no\ seen the Teaves, and tlie form and 
close bert*ics of the bunch, we should never have r«:ogniset^,the 
variety by ti\e ftiste, A great many tlape, Australian, and 
Mexicmi»plants flourish in the open air here, without any pro-* 
tection^iu^winteit The^^gaves are very large tnd fine; and 
iliortmtiijf temax seems a favourite here #nd in m^iy other 
places.* Th^l^ittosporuni Tobii'a stances the winter better ^flian 
the common^ laurel. Pelargowjums have stiiod ^ut five years 
without ^iiy pi'oteclion. Clianthus puniceus has attained.a 
large size; i^hlomis fruticosa iias acquired jhe cfiaracter, of a 

M ll. 4k 
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little tree, and Coronilla glauca and Medicago arborea' have 
become large bushes. In short, there is no greenhouse plant 
that might not be trusted out here supimer and winter. The 
woods "io some plt^ces rise from a covering of tutsan, and in 
others /rom cyie of ivy ; which is also introduced into dry 
stone walls near the bottom, and sQon clianges 'thv?se walls 
into ^v^green hedges. • The common asl#^ Mr. Gullet finds, 
will transplant better than any other tree when of large size^ and 
it also stands the sea breeze remarkably well. Miss Johnes, 
the proprietress of Torquay, is sister to the late Colonel Johnts 
of Hafod in Qtrdigan shire, a splendid place, whtre we had the 
pleasure of passing a few days professionally, so long ago as 
1805*. Miss Johnes is upwards of ninety years of age, and in 
perfect health. 

Sept. 6 . — Torquay to Paington^ Totncss^ and Kingshridge. Tor 
Abbey is principally remarkable for some Cne ruins, stone coffins, 
large elms, *and an avenhe of lime trees. I'here is a f^tholic 
chapel, which always commands our respect, ns being charac- 
teristic of an old family and an old place. The effect of the 
ruins is in a great measure destroyed by the sycamores, elders, 
and other trees with which they are overgrown. Ivy is almost 
the only plant that can luxuriate hmong ruins without injuring 
their dignity. Trees may be allowed to spring out of tlie actual 
walls, because injthat situation they never grow large, or, if they 
do, that circumstance enhances the idea of the Uge of the rum ; 
but luxuriant trees growing *out of die ground, which completely 
cover the ruins by their branches, jfrevent them from being 
seen, as a wliAle, and consequently from making their charac- 
teristic impression. There is here a fine old Saxon doorway, 
and near it a sweet bay, 30^ ft. hig|i. In tlie kitchen-garden, 
Cistus ladaniferus is upw’ards of 10 ft. high. The gardener, 
Mr. Pullifige!-, from Pnidlioe Castle, NoriKumberlantl, is an in- 
telligent industrious mah, w4io reads, and who des(^rves a more 
extensive charge. ^ 

Paington. Celebrated for its cabbages, which are a coarse 
sort, coming nearer to the Strasburg cn* Scotch cabbage lhan 
any other variety, and, like it, attainfog a large size ok* Veil 
manured loam. It cannot be recommended lor the garden,' 
nnl^s^ perha^)s in those of cottagers who may require It as food 
^or COW'S or swine. Spoke with two of the growers, ^nd brought 
away some seed (see p. 485.). A very old yew in iHb church- 
yard, with a hbllow trunk filled in vvirt> brickwork. ^ jUp 

Bei ry jPomet'oy Gcislle ; the Duke* of Somerset.^ Xht» Is the 
ruin^of what has been a Jofty anrf widely extending castle^ but it 
is*' now shorn^of much of its dignity, by the duKe's tenantry 
havvng, till within the Just twenty years, taken away a|;nost all 
the master stones of the buildings such as the lintels and jambs 
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to the cloors^ windows, and fireplaces. To prevent the walls of 
the 'castle from literally tumbling down, the place of these lintels 
was supplied some years ago by oak beams, and that of the 
jambs by common rubble stonework. • This gives ^the whole 
ruin a mean appearance, and destroys the idea df g}*eat age*; 
Tor no®btiilding vviUi wooden lintels can la^t for centuries. 
Another circumsiance which greatly detracts from its^dignity 
is jts being overwhelmed with trees. • Such, however, is tlie 
height of the walls, and 8f the well defined portions which 
•occur here and there, for example the gatehouse, that, were it 
not for the ^iant of the master stones, it woukl not be difficult 
to render this a grand and impressive ruin ; and to rjestore in it 
one or two rooms, so as to form a habitation foi- a peuson to 
take care of the whole. The views from the castle must, from 
its elevation, be very extensive; but i^ is so shrouded in trees,"" 
that 4 ve can only see over the precipitous terrace walls to a deep 
vallej^ the sides aiuf bottom of whieh are covered with ancient 
vood. Immediately within the gatehouse there is an elder tree, 
the branches of which are covered to their very extremity with 
/^oly podium vulgare, giving it a very singular appearance, which 
we suppose would be not unlike that of the Mank woods of 
Demerara and other place#, where the trees are covered with 
Orchicbiceae. In one of tiie kitchens there is a common maple, 
w'hich has sprung up out of the flot^', and is ^nearly 50 ft. high ; 
iftid in anT>thai' kitchen there is a large fireplace, with an oven 
on one sitle, and a niche for the tfirnspit to sit in on the*other. 
Such a tree as this piaple mij^ht remain, provided the floor were 
cleared oift so far as to show distinctly that it*was a floor; but 
almost all the other trees we would remove, together with as 
much of the soil and rubbish as w^ould allow us to recognise 
w hat the castle had been,* thelieight of the w\alls in some places, 
the dimftisions of* the rooms and their yses ift olhers, and if 
possible thje situation of the staircases^ for the stone ste})s have 
been generally iVmoved.^ From these hints may be derived a 
knowledge of the princij)le on wliich ruins in actual scenery are to 
be Ireatgtl, viz. that olishowing, by what exists, what has been. To 
sH<«rt’ the height of wa^s, clear away the rubbish, in some places, 
to their very base; to showlaterW extent, uncover or indicate such 
fragments of fouiglations as may liave belonged %o the building^ 
when in »perfcict slate; to showf the ^izes of the rooRis.. clear 
out#fj«fr floors; and, to show^ the whole group of ruins aUa dfs- 
tanc^ n^nove rnicU of t)fe Surrounding trees as #nay be necessary 
foi* tha^ipurpose. * ^ ^ » 

Skarpfiam ; Dflrant# l>q. The road from ToUTess to 

Sharphanf is a crooked nayrow lane bet^’eei> high banks, in 
widely tVvo carriages can with difficulty pass. If widen^d^anJ 
carried along an improved Jinc, whi^i might be .almost on a 
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perfect level, it wcnild be ope of tbe loveliest drt\^ in the world, 
from the abundance of wood and the great beauty of tfae valley 
of the Dart, the water of which expands so as to resemble n 
windingdake. The narrow lane alluded to is two or three miles 
in lengtlj ; rind the approach road, after leaving the lodge, ex- 
tends upwards cff a mile. We passed niapy fine old ' trees, and 
among ' others the most magnificent CornislK elm that we ever 
beheld. *By a rude meacuremeiit, we found the trunk to be 15 fu 
in diameter; the diameter of the spai,e covered by the branches to 
be 136 ft. ; and the height 80ft. The house is very well placed* 
on a projecting ^platform, wh^ch forms, as it wenf, the corner 
between the valley of the Dart and another valley, which may be 
called Biat of Sharpham. Here the sufficient reason ” for clioos- 
ing the situation is obvious at a glance. There is much natural 
beauty at* this place, an^ many fine woods and trees; but it is 
in a state of sad neglect, nothing having been done to ^t for 
several years,. ■ It appeal's^-, inde^, never to have beeii^com- , 
pleted ; for the walls of fhe kitchen-garden have not been built, 
and there are the rafters of a vinery, under whicii vines are trained, 
but for which, we were informed, the sashes w'erc never made. 
The feeling of ‘melancholy which such a place as this produces 
is so mixed up with misery, that it affords no pleasure ; whereas, 
an old neglected place, where there is no evidence of the ^leglect 
being the result of want of. means, fills the mind with a feeling 
of veneration and respect, as well as sadness. A young oi' new place 
in a state of neglect or disorder nffcv*ds an example of melan- 
choly and misery; while an old full-grown place, uninhabited, 
in which nothing seems to be doing but keeping the place in 
toiei'able order, is an example of melancholy and grandeur. 1 o 
remove the idea of hopeless melancholv from an old place, there 
ojught to be signs of life and improvement, if it were nothing 
more than the piantii]g here and there of young trees Where the 
old ones have been cut down. An ©Id place, with nothing but 
old tr^es, leaves the mind without hope; There is nothing to look 
forward to but their decay ; but an old place, with both oltl and 
young trees, more especially if it has beeivlong in possession 'of 
the same family, and that family have e^ddren, is, we thvik, 
better calculated to give a* feeling of 'perpetual existence to tlie 
proprietor for the time being, than any other j^te of things that 
we con Conceive, unless il be that of a hereditary sovewsign. One 
oV thc^finest things at Sharpham is a broad walk from tli^liuuse, 
along the side oila steep vallej^ to the ho^d of that valley, ^here 
it crqsses over by the gardener’s cottag^j to a similar waKj; on the 
opposite side ; the walk all the while wii^ding much m direction, 
but J3eihg alwayn ne{p:ly on .a level., We were inforttied thatfft 
is continued through the woods towards the sea, exhibiting many 
fine views of ihSi DartanA its opposite banks. 
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Ndwidigtanding tUe wretched state in which this . place wss, 
wa noticed in a ilower*garden near tlie house very large plants 
of Cli^nithus puniceus and fuchsias; Bouvardm triph^lla, 4ft* high, 
and lernting a large busfi ; rosemary,* 6 ft, and ^ ft. high) form- 
ing most beautiful bushes; large magnolias bf diffefent kinds;* 
and a bed cff broad-legvcd myrtles pegged dowitf so as to cover 
the entire bed witb their white flowers^ Among the trees and 
shrubs, along the walk before mentioned^ were, a straight erect 
arbor-vkae, upwards of SOftf high, with a clear trunks 1 fu in 
(Uameter; immense rhododendrons, azaleas, and laurustinusf and 
a black sprucie, 60 ft. high, feathefed to the gatnind,. its lowest 
branches rooted in the soil, and their points forming g circle of • 
}’oung trees ranged round their parent. 

Slwrphani to Kingsbridge. We went by very bad parish roads, 
crossed by innumerable other roads, cjr rather narrow lanes, 
eqiially badf without single guide-post any where; and with so 
few Juices, .or people at work to enquire of, that it was with the 
giCatest difficulty we found our w^ay to Kiugsbridge. 

S€1)L 9.^Kingsbridge to Combe Royaly and by the Moulty Wood* 
villcj Salcombcy and Marlbormighy to Modbwy, In the garden of 
the inn at Kingsbridge is a large lemon tree, protected by glass 
during winter, but without ^ire-heat, which supplies lemons 
enough for the use of the inn. The horse-keeper is tlie gar- 
dener, and, being fond of that busiucigs, Inis the garden in ex- 
cellent ordA% •A few books are to be foiinJ in tlic inn, but 
nothing to what there ought,to be;* no county histories or 4ocal 
tojxjgraphy. , • 

Coifibe itbyal I John Lu scorn be,* Esq. This place has been 
long celebrated for its orange and lemon trees, of which an 
account has api>eared in our Volume for 18S4, p. 36* We found 
the trees in the highest drdei^ and covered with abundance of 
beautiful fruit. Tlicre arc also excellent qpllecliona of all the 
hardy fruits^ and n great many of the 4nore rare and valuable 
trees and slirubs. All the ^itrus tribe are here propagated by 
cuttings of the young wood, taken ofl* in spring, and cut across 
at a joint where the wood is beginning to ripen. These are 
platited m sand, with |ittle or no loam, in a pot prepared as 
•follows: the pot is nearly lialf-filled vfith drainage, over which 
is placed a piece o^ flq,t stone fitted to the sides, s^ as barely to 
let* the water thnough to, the drairfhge ; \)n this a little %aod is 
put, find* the cuttings are then planted in such a manner .that* 
the loader gnd of^ch cq^in^ is in close contact with the surface 
of the sq^oth stone. Thfe pot is then filial up with ^sand, and 
fiacei in gentle heat in {r^fney or covered with a hand-glass. 
With the dsual treatment as^to wnte*r, sha^ng, &c., they 
a!id arejfit to transplant in about six weeks. The use of briij^ng • 
the lower end of the cutting hi close dbntact with, the mootb 
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stone, the gardener thinks, or ims been told, is to exclude the 
air from the pith. Planted in sand well drained, without a flat 
stone, they do not root nearly so soon, and some of them not at all. 
We slropld be ipciined to think that the chief use of the stone was 
to prev/ent the sancf from being washed through the drainage, so 
as to leave the\ower end of the cutting loose; since notiiing con- 
tributes ^more to the striking of a cutting, or of a newly trans- 
planted seedling plants* than pressing the soil firmly to its lower 
extremity. Perhaps this very presS^ure may operate by excluding 
the air, and causing those exudations to granulate and form 
spongioles, which would otherwise be dissipated ♦in or absorbed 
by the loose soli ; and, if so, the gardener (whose name we neg- 
lected to take down) is right. 

T/ie Moult; Jackson, Esq. The house and grounds oc- 

cupy a narrow sloping st‘ ip of land at the base of a steep descent, 
on a rocky shore, 20 or 30 feet above hjgh-water mark/* The 
climate is considered to be^the mildest in England, Salconi.be Bay 
being the most southerly bay in the island. The ground is varied 
by terraces, and enriched by numerous plants grown elsewhere 
in greenhouses. On the rocks the samphire luxuriates, and in 
the sandy plates the sea4)eet. From the steep rising ground 
behind, a protruding rocky point *511 one side, the sea in front, 
and the continual noise of the breakers against the rocks, there 
is a peculiar mixture of solitariness and wildness about this 
place, which we have not found any where else, van J' with which 
we v^ere much delighted. It was in good order, with abundance 
of oranges, lemons, and peaches on the wall trees. Among the 
plants we noted Aloys/a 8 ft./ Eucalyptus 15 ft., and Aciicnx deal- 
bata’20 ft. high ; Medicago arborea, 6 ft. high ; Veronica decus- 
sata, 3 ft. high ; a flower stem of Agave americana, 27 ft. long, the 
remains of a plant which had flowered after being thirty years 
in the open groun/1 witliout protection. •The leave's of some 
agaves which had not' yet flowered were G and 7 ft. long. 
Riclfard/a aethiopica is here quite ha**dy, and ripens seeds. 

Woodville; Mrs. Walker, Similarly situated to the Moult, 
except that the strip of pleasure-ground is broader, IukI 
fronts an arm of the sea, looking across to rising ground'* iind 
to Salcombe Castle, a fuiried ‘ fort.'" There are several walls 
10 ft. high covered with orange and lemon trees, which* require 
very liltle protection, arid thfs is given by reed^'niatu or boards, 
without the aid of artificial heat. Here, as at the Moftk, «nd as 
at an adjoining place belonging to* Mis. Prid^aux, it istifhiefly 
the^ older greenhouse plants that have been planted' out, 'With 
the ifexception of the new fuchsi*^s. ’IJie agave fid wers “freely 
every thirty years, and Medicago arborea, Coronillaglauca, Ed- 
wards/a raacroph^lla and microphjdia, Pittosporum Tohira^ the 
myrtle, the oKve, and similar plants, have attained a large size. 
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There are a great many plants of the New 2^aland flax at 
Wood vi lie, which would appear to have been planted with a 
view to use. The keeping was good, but, we should say, not 
founded on principle ; because in some "places, where»aA;cident 
hjid washed away the giavel from the edges of the walks, it w’as* 
not suppliecl, and the edges consequently were Iot high and raw« 
The wall-trees, bo#i here and at the Moult, were adtflirably 
mat^ged. Neither here nor at the Mdult had the gardeners 
ever heard of our name or of any of our works, or of atiy of the 
gardening newspapers. We took memorandums of an agave 
twenty-two yelirs old, with leaves 7 ft. long; a m^osideros, 10 ft. 
high; myrtles, 10 ft. high; Phormium tenax, 6 ft. high, which, 
after being twelve years planted, has flowered ; olives as sfSiid- 
ards, and one in the stable-yard upwards of 20 ft. high; a 
splendid bush of rosemary, 7ft- high; ^)ne of the oranges wdth 
a sten% 18 in. round ^t a foot from the ground,- and another 
12 in.. - The walls here, at the Moulf, at Mrs. Prideaux’s, and 
Lord Kinsale’s adjoining, are chiefly cf stone. 

Salambe ; Mrs. Prideaux. There is an agave here coming 
into flower with four stems. Every one of the leaves has been 
injured at the points, and most of them along the edges; but, 
whether this was done b} adi:ident or by design to throw the 
plant inlo flower, we could not ascertain, the gardener not being 
at^iome. ^ ^ 

Sept, 10 . — Modbiiry to Fleet Hotfse^ Kitlej/^ Saltram] and Ply* 
mouth, Modbury is^an ai^ciewt towrf of considerable size, wifliout 
either a good inn or luboftkseller’s sjiop. We were informed that 
there w^as a*subscription library, for the better chfes; but we did 
not see the slightest evidence of intelligence or intellectual en- 
joyment among the mass. , , 

Fleet House; J. Bulteel, Esq. The house is of considerable 
antiquity and well placed, and it is undergoing great inflirovement 
under the immediate direction of tli^ pit>prietor, who is his^own 
architect, and is, perhaps, cme of the cleverest amateur artists in 
England. He is not only a painter, but a modeller and sculptor. 
The doorways and fifeplaces of the house had been originally 
of gfanite, with torus *noijldings in a^ styl^ peculiar, as it ap- 
* peared to us, to those parfe of Devonshire where granite was 
used as 1:he master itone-work of buildings. These ^ranitg door- 
cases and cWmntfy-pieces had in this house, as in Monadon House. 
whiclT \^*saw in the neighbo.urhood of Plymouth, been coffered 
over w^th ^lastei^ we su^ijo*se to give the house <i more modern 
ajr;* but JMr^ Bulteel has ^removed all tliis, »nd is restoring ^bese 
leadiiffe features to their original grandeur and simplicity.# The 
ultimate effect will be unique There are •sonffe large roofns 
admirably managed both in their finishjpg and furniture, aiid a 
long picture gallery, with vC pjimber of ci^rious *anfl valuable 
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stattHM and pictures. Little or nothing has yet been dcme^ ^ 
gromds ; but they possess remarkably fine features, ^bich wiU, 
doubtless, be taken advantage of. We learned here' from 
Mr. Bidteel that the best apple for cider is called the white- 
sour ) and also^that the custom mentioned in our At^bc/HUm still 
exists, of addressing the apple trees at ir particular'^s^Sasoa, but 
with ^rie additions as follows,, the additions being in italic:-— 

‘V 1 

“ Here’s to thee, old q)ple,;tree. 

Whence thou mayst bud, and whencfe thou mayst blow ; 

And whence thou mayst bear applet enow. 

/ Hats full ! ^1 ! * 

^ Bushel — bushel — tacks full! 

And my pockets full too ! 

If thee does not />ear either apple or com. 

We'll down with thp topj and tsp with a horn,** 

[Here the farmer shoots at the tiw. 

Mr. Bultcel informed tis that this practice is still co*'dnoed 
by seme persons ; and that a few years ago, a farmer, who wa^ 
in the habit of going through the ridiculous ceremony, was cited 
before the ecclesiastical court for witchcraft; and that, before be 
eould disentangle himself from the net in which he had inudo 
Tertently been caught, it required a considerable outlay both of 
tkne and money. « 

Kitbey ; E. P. Bastard, Esq. ; at present in the occupation of 
Lord &a*ton. This is an extensive and well-wocded* place, with 
a fine expanse of water. Th’e house has recently been improvefl 
in the old English style by George Rept'on, Esq. ; and the flower- 
garden, Lord oeaton inform^ us, is from a design 'volunteered 
by Chantrey, while he was on a visit to tl>e late Mr, Bastard. 
The drive round the park remarkably fine, both from its 
trees and from its views. Beautiful views of the salt-wiiter lake 
and estuary are obtained in some places, bnd of the open sea 
in others. In one pari of the drive, where it parses through 
old quarries, the ground, the road, ‘and the larches have been 
so arranged as to remind us of Switzerland ; and, in other loW 
damp places, the continuity of spruce firs bf different o^es recalls 
to mind the foresu^of tins tree between Memel and Konige^hiirg. 
We went to the kitchen-garden to see the Kitiey shackiock ; but 
Mr.iSaunders was not a^t home, and we could only guess which 
.was the plant which ytelde(3l the fruit sent to^txs ill 1826, the 
first year of the Gardetiet^s Magazi^, In die drive we noticed 
a common lauiel with a straight erect £tem, 56 ft. high, i.'nd the 
steni^lS 13. in diamcler. ‘ 

Saltram; Earl of Morley. Tlie park is veiy 
|udidously planted, and in the kitcheii-^rden are' some good 
orcfige trees egginst thfi walle; and m}rrnes, magnolias, 

8cc., es standards. ^The pai4i planted and the reads laid 
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out, Ve were inrormed) by the* late Mr. David Smith, who was 
the late Lord Morley’s gardener for thirty-five years, and was 
considered one of the j^est gardeners of liis time. He died a 
few months ago; and we should be glad if his widow, gr^me of 
bis friends, would enable us to pay a better tribufe tct bis me^ 
mory. # • * • 

Sept* 1 1. io IS Through the unwearied»afteiition 
and kindness of Mr. Pontey, we were enabled while here to see 
a great deal in a short timef but we shall only notice* nurseries 
and gentlemen’s seats. 

Athmanm Cottage ; Mrs. Foulsfbne. This [l^ce, which does 
not occupy much above an acre, was created by the date John 
Joulstone, Esq., architect, who has displayed in it very^reat 
skill and taste in landscape-gardening, no less than in his own 
art. The ground is a narrow strip by^he road-side, Extending 
from Uie bottom to ijie top of a hill. Across the bottom runs 
the stream of water which supplies •Plymouth. The house is 
Placed half-way up the hill; the kitchen-garden occupies the 
upper |>art of the strip, and the pleasure-ground the lower ; the 
view from the drawingroom terminating in a cascade formed by 
the stream. The skill of the artist is chiefly displayed in ma- 
naging the side scenes, so as to vary the boundary of the narrow 
glade o£ turf which leads the eye dow^n the slope to the cascade. 
This is done with so much taste and •judgement, that, if we can, 
we shall oif some future occasion illustrate it by a ground jilan. 
Unfortunately, Mrs, Foqlstone wa^ not at home. 

Mr* Pontei/s ifuv^ertes* The Jarger nursery which is two 
miles from Tly mouth, at Vinstojie, is of considerable extent. It 
contains an arboretum arranged according to the Natural System, 
in examining which, and ip correcting the names, we sj^nt half 
a day. . We were agreeably surprised to find so extensive a 
coll^ctkm*of trees and shrubs, and we strongly* recommended 
Mr. Pontey, to increase it by procwrinff additional species^ from 
the Fulham Nursery, whene the plants are all correctly named, 
or by getting cuttings from the Horticultural Society’s garden. 
Wc also jecommende^hini, as we would every other nurseryman 
and private gentleman ^ho is an F. H. S., or^has a friend who is 
’ one, whenever there is the\ligfuest doubt about the name of a 
tree or Shrub, to sead a specimen of it in^a letter tcCMr. Qo(don, 
the superiiftendent of the tree and shrub department in th^ 
Horticiflthral Society’s garden. The first step toward? the 
ktK>wledgi| of thtngs is ^ know their names, and nothing would 
conft-ibuBft more to spread a taste for treos and shrubs ajniong 
i^untry geiidemeu, than\o hme correct names put to tb^more 
choice kiiuR which they already possess. Tilie fhere naming of 
. any plajif creates an interest in it in t^e spectator, which deads 
him to enquire about it, to notify the plant he nf^ts with it 
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elsewhere, or even when he secs something like it in dther 
gardens. Thus, step by step, a person who would never have 
noticed a tree if he had not^seen it named, becomes an amateur 
of trees ^nd shrubs, than which no objects, scarcely even archi- 
tectural ^nes, form more beautiful or permanent ornaments to a 
country residenCt?, and to the general aspept of the lanck Next 
to agricqlture, therefore,® a taste for plant^ig and landscape- 
gardening is the most tc be desired in a country gentleman ; for, 
while he is improving and ornamefiting his own estate, he is at 
the same time beautifying and enriching his country. Al' 
nurserymen whc plant arborAums are aiding in irfusing a taste 
in country gentlemen for trees and shrubs, and hence they well 
meric the general thanks of the public. 

Every nurseryman, when he sends out trees and shrubs which 
are not quite common, ought to send out along with them properly 
prepared names to be nailed to wooden pegs or stakes. This 
may either be done by having the names stamped with tyj^e on 
plates of lead as practised by Messrs. Whitley and Osborn, and 
for which they charge only 125 . per hundred, as mentioned in 
our Volume for 184-1, p. 584*. ; or by writing the names with 
prepared ink, as practised by Mr. Rivers of the Sawbridgeworth 
Nursery. These labels, Mr. Rivers informs us, will last at least 
10 years; but we shall Iiave more to say on this subject in 
our next Numbei;. 

At the "Vinstone Nursery resides Mr. Pontey^^seiiior, a most 
intelligent and intellectual gentleman, .young in mind and ac- 
tivity, though above eighty years of age. He pointed out many 
things to us, and told us many anecdotes. His chief’amuscment 
is reading history. He noticed to us the intense bitter of tlie 
leaves of l^iburnum 7?runi folium, and gave us the history of 
several varieties of trees which will be spoken of hereafter. 

In Mr, Ponley's Plymouth Nu7'sery, there** is a straight walk 
from tlie entrance, the longest of the kind we rccobect to have 
seen; Mr. Pontey says it is upwards of a quarter of a mile. 
On each side there is a border with specimens of the more 
showy or rare trees and shrubs. Among tliese we noticed gbod 
specimens of a variety with very large Icjjives raised from seen of 
Pyrus Sorbus veslila; P. A^rm fr. luteo with large yellow fruit; 
fine ^.specimens of the different varieties of P, arbntiic^lia, P. 
jspuria, and P^A'rm grae'ea; Cotoneaster acuminata, <frigi(la, and 
affinls; Birherh umbellata a new species, and Decringm I'ndica, 
with many others. Against the gable «nd of a hou,we, the Isa- 
bella, grape was cohered with bunches of its fine black fruit 
nearly ripe. Among ma^py plants in ttie houses, we observed a 
good stock of a new tropneoluniv* supposed to be T. azureum ; 
of^vo new sorts of yuepas, one with narrow leaves fron^ 5 ft. to 
6 ft. Ipng, und the qlher with brpader leaves, said to grow from 
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6 ft. to 8 ft. long. There are ‘a great many other greenhouse 
and hothouse plants, including Daubenton/^ Tripet/awa, heaths, 
pelargoniums (of whiclj ^r. Ponte|r has four new sorts, for 
which he asks from a guinea and a half to three guinea* each), 
Cdcti, bulbs, and Orchideae, Mr. Pontey* having lately re-* 
ceived largi collectioiis of these from South America and the 
Cape. In a word| we found nothing wanting that is "to be 
expected in a complete nursery. The grounds are exceedingly 
well laid out, and remind us*of the Edinburgh nurseries, as do 
those of Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, and Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter; and,jlike them, they are Icept in excell^pt order. The 
houses arc all heated by Corbet’s open gutters, which Mr. Pon- 
tey, as well as Mr. Pince, and all other nurserymen ancK^r- 
deners that we have seen who have tried it, agree in most 
strongly recommending. • * 

In Mr. Pontey’s toyn nursery there is a pear orchard, con- 
sisting of an extensive collection of* trees grafted on quince 
stocks, and trained pyramidally. Mr. Pontey informs us that 
he found only about a dozen kinds of pears that would grow 
well on quinces when grafted direct on that stock, but that he 
accomplished his object by first grafting a sort that took freely, 
and then grafting the plant sc? produced with any other sort that 
would not grow on the quince. In this way, by great labour 
du^'ing a number of years, he has got\nost of the following kinds 
to grow vigoroifsly and bear abundantly: — 


List of Pears on Quince Stocks grnivn in the pi/ranndal Forni^ apart, and 

7tou^( 184-2) 7 ft, high, in Mr. Ponte fs Plymouth Kursery. 


Ambrosia 
Ananas d’E'tc 
d’Hiver 
Bellc*de Jcftcy 
Belmont 
Bcijnenc musc|Uc 
Bergamot, Autumn 
York 


• Summer 



1 loyal 
Gan^irs 

Boyle Farm Wilding 
BuchjuianJs.iiew or Spring Bcurre 
Bergurnotte Cadette^ 

Beurr^de Pginz 
Easteif ^ 

Bttown * 
d’Amalis# 
dc Capiauinont 
Diel« 

D’Argenson 
3d Ser.— 1842. XL 


Dll lloi 
D’Arembcrg 
Itomain 
Spence » 

Be/i d'yeri 

dc la Motte 
Vact 

Bishop’s Thumb 

Bon Chretien Musqud d’Automne 
Winter 
d’Jilspagne 
Fondant 
Summer 
C^llot Rosat 
Crassane, Winter 
Knight’s 
Althorp 
Cadillac • 

Colmar d’Auch 
Passe ^ « 

Citron des Cannes ^7aiJU\. tic 
Chaiimoptel 

New London 

If N • 



«4€ 


I 


CocntQ de ]UifP^ 

Cahebasse 

Crown 

Doyeon^ Oris 

Bucheese d^Atigoul^ne 
Due dc Bcarri 
Double dc Gtierre 
DuDmorer* 

D^lices d’ Hirer 
Eastnor Castle 
Elton 

E'pine d’E't^ ' 
Excellent d’Espag'^e 
Figue de Naples 
Flefci sh Beauty 
Forelle 

Franc-R6f\l d’Hiver 

d’ms 

Grande Bretagae dorce 
OlOut lyiorceau 
Green Pear of Yair 
Gracioli 

Hacorfs Incomparable 
Hessel » 


^ Hand Quatre 
J^rgon^Jle » 

Jofldphine 
Knivgir’s Seedling 
Louiae Bocy^e 
of Jersey 
Marie Louise 
Monarch * 

Napoleon 
Nelis d’ Hirer 
Nc plus Meuris 
Orange d* Hirer 
House Lench 
Royale d’ Hirer 
Roussel et de Hheims 
Saint Germain 
Siicr^ Vert 
Swan's Egg, Old 
N«wt 

Thompsoi^’a 
Urbhniste 
ValRc Franch^ 

Van Mons Leon le Clerc 
Whitfield 

Wdhams’b Melting. 


To the above will be added, nbxt year, the undermentioned 
sorts, now growing in the other quarters of theburserj^on peav 
stocks, with a gr^at variety of others not mentioned here : — 


Bergamot, Scarlc’s 
Down ton 
Beaudcict 
Bergamot, March* 
Ephasserie 
Ramilics 


Orliiskirk Bergamot 
PoirrCwNiel , 

Gcndcbcim 
Poire Anglaise 
Chaptal 

Bon Chrttien de Vernoi. 


Rendlc^s •-Nurse7ij. This also" contains a very long straight 
walk with* many fine specimens ranged or! each side, together 
with rockwork, basins oV* water, aquatics, and a number of bouses 
filled with greenhouse plants, Cacti, iitalhs, Orchidaceae, bulbs, 
new tropaeolums, rare pelargoniums, and various other articles; 
the whole in excellent order. * t- 

Plymouth BoyiC'-Manure ManyfactQiy Messrs. Pontey, Rowe, 
and Co. The machinery, which impelled by water^ is very 
powerful, and the quaritity of bone-dust produced in an hour 
^is so great, that we cannot venture to put it dot'll. ’Phe greater 
part of the bones are imported, and among them artf nbman 
bones. Before the bones are put in jtbc machibe, they are eadh 
sepufately examined <4)y women ; for, tlie price being'iiigh,^ the 
foreigners find it worth tbeir while to adulterate them^j^y Ihsert- 
ing nails and bthesr pieces of old iron in the hollows and cre- 
‘ vioiS’, and when bonesr having these scraps of iron in them * 
get into the mill, khe injury tli^'do to the cylinders is very 
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greaf indeed. There is a heiff> of old iron weighing several 
tons, the whole of which has been extracted from the bones by 
the women. When in ^iivaria in H28, we saw immeOvSe quan- 
tities of human bones in the charnel hoifse.^ the sculls* havings 
the names ^which they bore when alive written on their fronts, 
and beiitg arranged <»n shelves, and the other bones lying in 
heaps on the floor. I We do not suppose these sculls hav^e been 
rempved ; but it is most prc^able that die other bones are now 
manuring the turnip fields ot England. 

• Tor Ilotise ; Captain Foot. Th^ house commands an exten 
sive prospect, *18 judiciously entered from the btthk^ and is finely 
adapted for terrace gardens in front. 

Monadon House ; The Rev. John Paulby. An extensiv^^nd 
grand place, with the wood admirably disposed, and with the 
power of forming a fine lake in the middle distance, llie house 
is entered in front ; but, by terraces and other arittngements, a 
portioc might be added at one side, so as not to sho\v a stranger 
every beauty before he leaves his cariiage, as at present. Xh« 
doorways and chimney-pieces are mostly of granite, like those of 
Fleet House. The walls are in some places 8 ft.^ thick, and up 
one chimney there is a conceited chamber 6 ft. square, in which 
a great many old papers and parchments were discovered some 
years ago, but not till they were so far charred as to be ille- 
gi^e. W^noted here a fine old tulip tree with a trpnk*15 ft. 
in circumferendfe, and a silver fir of astonishing height, ^th a 
trunk about 6 ft. in diameter.* 

Paini/cro^ Chapel burying-grouyd affords a remarkably fine 
view, as does the village green at St. Bude^ about three miles from 
Plymouth ; but, above all, Bichham the property of Lord 

Graves. To all these placest we kindly driven by Mr. Pontey. 

Sept. Mount Ed gccumbe ; the Earl of Mount Edge- 

cumbe* We first walked through the separMe gardens and all 
the scenes through which we could hot tlrive; and next, in, con- 
sequence of permission kirfUly obtained for us by Mr. Pontey, 
we drove through every part of the park, so that w’e had the 
gre^t satkfaction of seeing Mount Edgecumbe deliberately and 
^thordhghly. High as A^re»^ur expectations from the published 
descriptions and the long celebrity of the place, w'e were not dis^ 
appointed. We n^er before looked dc^'ii on the Sea, ou flip- 
ping, and, oft a large town, all at our feet, from such a stupendous* 
height. *The effegt on the mind is sublime in the highest degree, 
but yet bl^mded with th^ beautiful. There was Something to us 
^vite un^rtkly in the fqieling it created. • The sepitt*ate%gar- 
dens, as may readily be suppled, are •overgrown^* and theamag- 
nolias and other fine trees grehtly injured, by the elms and otHer 
*commorf trees and shrubs. One garden, in inytation oT%ii 
ancient Roman burying-grourwl, which cowtains a ^neat 'many 
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altars and urns, is so covered Vith evergreens, that it is not 
even mentioned in the guide-book. The only garden worth 
notice is what is called lie Italian garden, though there is 
nothing Italian in it but the orange trees and a few white painted 
leaden frtatues ; ihe former disfigured by the ugly unarchitectural 
tubs, and the lauor, with the exception of a few on the parapets of 
a flight of steps, unartistically placed. We w/.re sorry to see some 
alterations going on ac the housg, the object of which, ,as it 
appeared to us, was to change the entrance from the back, where 
it is at present, to the front, where it will display the finest views 
from the place Jtefore entering the house. Amon^’ the plants we 
no{ed down were, orange trees in tubs with stems 13 ft. high and 
12 in. in diameter at the surface of the tub, the heads also being 
12 ft. in diameter; various magnolias, from SO to 36 ft. high; 
numerous cork trees, 30 ft. high ; many immense ilexes, some 
100 ft. high ; remarkable red cedars, one with a trunk 5 ft. in 
diameter ; fiittosporuni, 6 ft. high and 6 ft. in diameteii; hy- 
drangeas, 12 ft. high; Chinese privets, 14* ft. high; eriobotrya, 
12 ft. high; catalpa, with a trunk 2 ft. in diameter; several 
Portugal laurels above 30 ft. high, with clean erect trunks 8 ft. 
high and 2 ft. in diameter, splendid trees ; arbutus, 40 feet high ; 
.^'bies Douglas/i, 20 ft. high; Chimonanthus fragrans, 12 ft. high 
and 16 ft. in diameter. There is said to be a large Bermudan 
cedar here, but that we do not recollect to have seen* 

Sept, 14. — Plymouth to Saltash^ Trematon Castle^ PentilUe 
CmsUc^ and CalUngtoii. We founej the Globe Inn at Plymouth an 
excellent house, centrally situated for the nurseries and the post- 
office, with a piano in the sitting-room, and some books, but not 
enough. Every inn ought to have the history and description 
of the town in which it is s’tuated, if there is one ; and, next, 
county descriDtions and histories, with a copy of Shakespeare. 
If every traveller vVere to say as much at inns about books as 
we generally do, every inn would soon have a librapy. All who 
think this desirable should do as We do. It can be no great 
hardship for the smallest inn or public-house to take in Cham^ 
bers\ Journal^ or the Penny Magazine. 

Trematon Castle; B. Tucker, Fsq. •' This might be & fine 
place, for there are some well defined portions of the castle still 
rem'airjng; but it is ru'ned by indiscriminatii planting. 

PeniiUie Castle ; J. T. Coryton, Esq. A splendid place by 
nature, and next in our opinion to Mount Edgecumbe. The 
house is partiiiularly well situated, .attd entered in a proper 
mahuer. S’© as just to give an idea that a view of soreetWng gra#»d 
and 'striking may be obtfJned from the drawingroom w'ihdows, 
biit not to show it till there. Tnere are some extensive walks 
w^l laid out under the* direction of the late Mrs. Corytbn, who,* 
the gardener informed us, was r; lady of great taste and skill in 
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land^ape-gardening. The waljcs here are covered with debris 
from'the lead* and copper mines, and those which have been laid 
with this material twenty years ago ivsver bear a weed, not even 
moss; but, on those which have been covered more recentljj, weeds 
grow the second year, because the miners ai-fe now more careful* 
id separating the ore. At the lodge we obs^^ed a fine tree 
of Oatae'^gus orientalis covered with .fruit, and in the flower- 
garden a female Menisp^^rmum enriched with its round black 
berries. At the house are^ some fine magnolias and large 
rpyrtles. The head kitchen-gardener has been here fifty years, 
and is eighty jears old. We walked to a maus(^leum placed on 
what is called Mount Ararat, in which one of th^ proprietors of 
this place is said to be interred in full dress; but for thisjitDry 
we must refer to the llistoj'y of CoiimalL 

Sept, 15. — Callington to Whiiford Hmse^ EiidsleighyWid Ta^ 
vistock^ The Golden Lion Inn at Callington is^a good and 
cheap house, and it can supply several books ; therp is, besides, 
a boolcseller’s shop in the town. 

Whitford House ; Sir William Call, Bart. The grounds are 
beautifully varied and well-wooded, but the house is placed on a 
spot of no mark or likelihood, and the approach to it shows the 
whole of the kept ground befere arriving at the front door. It 
is capable of immense improvement at a moderate expense. 

Endsleigh ; the Duke of Bedford. . At the entrance there is 
th§ largest,® mo§t ornamental, and best kept lodge-garden we 
have yet seen in Devonshy e, antk which may be described as 
characteristic of alt the •lodges to the Duke of Bedford's resi- 
dences. Proceeding along the 'approach, pass another 
splendid cottage-garden, the *low wooden fence beautifully 
covered with different-coloured nasturtiums varied by dahlias. 
This cottage is occupied by Mf. Forester, who has the general 
charge of the demeswe. • , • • 

A little beyond this cottage w^e obtaki the first glance at the 
Tamar, here a clear and japid river, passing through fichly 
wooded banks and fertile meadows. The cottage on tlie banks 
of ibe Tamar” is not jnow thatched, as represented in Repton’s 
woriv^, aifd as it was wjhen he laid out the grounds, but slated ; 
•and, though it still maintaiigs the character of a cottage, it is, 
without •doubt, a yery commodious dwelling, Jilr. Repton’s 
description pf tlys situation and hi^impf^wements, as printed in 
- our edition of his works, p. 586 — 597.^ is calculated to give^uch* 
a clear idea of il>e place, ttlmt, as we have at pr^ent little time, 
we gladl^fefer to it. Wef admire Endslei^^h exceedingly, for its 
★iittural beauties, and fornhe ^ry high keeping displ^ed% all 
that w'e saw# Over a foitntaii| in the stable yjrd is the folftwijig 
, inscription : — Endsleigh cottage was built, and a resit^nce , 
created ui this sequestered vajley, by Jolfh Duke of#Bedford ; flie 
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spot having been pceviously <^o$en, fre^ ihej 
beauties which surround it, by Georgifina Diich^ii 
The first stone of the building was by 4i^ 

Wriothesley, EdwarcJ, Cnarles Fox, had 
• 7 . 1810 .*’ * • ~ 

Milton Abhe^s^ree School was founded by the 
ager of Bedford mentioned above ; and Ithe gardens^ 
informed by a gardene\^ at work in them, were laid out from the 
duchess’s own designs. Some cottages, also, were built by'Har 
Grace near this school, with suitable gardens round each ; and 
so anxious was fier Grace to have these gardeng properly cut 
tivated and ke*j:)t in good order, that she had openings, like 
windows, made at regular distances in the boundary hedges next 
the road, in order that she might see through them from her 
carriage^ as she passed^ s^loog the road, whether the gardens 
were properly kept. Every where we found the duchess^highly 
spoken of by the people, t 

■ Tavistock. There is an excellent inn here, the only diie we 
ever recollect to have seen without a sign of any kind, or even a 
name. There are some bookseller’s shops in the town, an 
excellent subscription library, and, what we particularly admired, 
some new schools and teachers’ chouses by Mr. Blore, whose 
style is always simple and grand, and his chimneys high, bold, 
and free; that is, with thpir pedestals raised so high as to be 
freely separated from the roof and side walls. ^(Sec Snjop. (XtU 
Arch.^ p. 1296. art iv.) <. 

Sept. 16. — Tavistock to Buckl&nd Abbcp ctnd. Moreton Hamp* 
stead. c “ * * ^ 

Buckland Abbey ; Sir Tray toll Drake. This is an old place 
situated in a bottom, chiefly remarkable for having been the 
residence of the circumnavigator Drake, and for cotitaiiiing 
various anticlcs whjch he carried round world cwith .him, 
including his drum, writing- (Jesk, chest of drawers, &c. There is 
a cul'ious Elizabethan ceiling in th^hall; and therh are double 
windows, and a very ingenious contrrvance to prevent the doors 
from slamming; viz. a cork put half-w^y into a tin tube, , the 
latter being fixed to the style of the door in such a ra&nnef that 
the door strikes first on* the cork, .and^ consequently its force is. 
broken by tl^e compression of that elastic materiaL A piece of 
Indiaif rubber might bd'let into the style in sucjj a qjamier a{$ to 
‘have, the same effect ; and there is an excellent contrivance fcr tlie 
same purpose by Sir John Robison, des^^ribed iq ouv Architectural 
Maprazine^ and in the Supplement to the TncyclopcediS Cottage 
Architecture. The farm-yard is ^ close to ihc hoase,* aqd tbci 
bayn ^s doubtless that which belonged to the mopks. We 
guessed it at 200 Vt long, 30 ft. Nvide, and 60 ft. to tlU ’ridge of^ 
the roof, /fhe roof is'^sup^wrted ,by curved beam^ or** rallers, * 
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'<6tn^ \ik^ w Jf^v «iipp9i^ f)QrMi^ 

tbus> fcrmadt tti^re *^18 an uextei^ boUmn^ 
V^^a beiiig. requimi, no intmiiptioa^ ii givdh 
ot edm in the «teaf.. In this baimwe two 
wretched pieces of maehnicry/OT^ 
i4SiMjlP§5^^ thresh ckjajk The fa^-yard li^bn a 

^ cohseqae^c^ of which, the whole of the drainings ^ 
^^8e l8ohgliill*lnin to • waste. "A more^ wretched sp^i^en of 
farrf-yard management we never saw 6n so large a scale. 

^ From 'Buckiand Ahhey to Moreion Hampstead.^ the toad lies 


ticross Daftrqpor, which we were Very glad tojhave an oppor- 
tunity of closely inspecting. The soil is every Ahere excellent, 
and in but few places is in want of draining; and WQi^n- 
sequently conjecture that it forms a -covering to an immense 
accumulation of granite boulders. There is not ai^ acre of 
surfacg that we saw wliich dots, not 'admit of as Jiigh a degree 
of Cultivation as any part of Peeblesshire or Selkirkshire. The 
only Tlraw back to Dartmoor is the expense that wotdd be in- 
cur!^ in removing ’the stones that now protrude through the 
surface, or exist a few inches beneath it. As shelter is the 


great object that is wanted, manv of these stftnes .might be 
collected into ridges, and titees planted among them; or they 
might be formed into walls. *We repeat that the soil is uni- 
formly excellent, and would grow turnips and wheat as well as 
ally soil in Hie Scotch counties mentioned. From thefi^quency of 
streams of water, tlie neces.^ry farm buildings, if the farm^were 
t)f large-^ize, might be lo placed as to have water-wheels- for 
their threshing-macllines; and llflere might be, a great many 
acres of water meadow, Thd prison buildings at’ Dartmoor 


aflRjrd a specimen of the mean and the melancholy comhineck 
Moreton Hampstead is a small ‘place, with a vefy indifTerent 


jnn.» • • • • • 

Sept. 17. — Movetmi Hampstead tg Ugjbrook and Exeter. The 
road to Ughrook is through a beautiful country chiefly •along 
the sides of well-wooded valleys, with rich meadows, and apple 
oi’ohards laden with fi«uit. 


U{j[hrSk ; Lord Clifl^rd. The pai k here contains the gi’eatest 
quantity of fine old wood^lhae we have seen in Devonshire. 
The ttwes are not jprowded, and many of them, therefore, have 
attained an,imn)^nse size, and taken^heit natural shapes.* They 
ri'seti^markably well displayed with rel'erence to the iqpqua^* 
liti^ of the surf«;e. Slcitclfes of many, of these^trees have been 
takon byi#r. Nesfield.‘ We only measured one or, two, a Dutch 
•cTttt <olt •found at 4'ftrfroig the ground; and an tmk wfth a 
tfonk 27 Ilf round, 60'ft.*higji, and i^ith th^ brijncbes cdVerjng 
a space 1*20 ft. in diameter. What gratified us much was yo s©b, 
^ numlJer of young single ttees introdt^ed throughegut the p^rk 

4 
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m yety suitable places. No trjee is put down except on flie 
precise spot chosen by Lord Clifford, who, from the remarks he 
made to us, and the operations going forward, we should con- 
clude tQ be possessed of good taste in lartdscape-gardening. The 
house is a square mass, pierced with equidistant windows all of 
the sanie size, ^;:ithout any other merit ; it is too nrsagre to tte 
called elegant, and not lofty enough to be'considered grand. A 
house, bbwever, is withip the power of man, But the grounds and 
the woodf? of Ugbrook can only be<^roduced‘ by a fortunate Con- 
currence of natural circumstances many years in operation. 

September 18.^ — Exeter, ‘Viewing the cathed^’al and other 
objects in the tbwn. 

September 19. and 20. — Bicton ; Lady Rolle. This is an ex- 
tensive place, celebrated for its improvements, for the collection 
of rare jdants of every kind, for its arboretum on a large scale 
recently planted, and for its very high keeping. Too much can 
hardly be sai4 in honour the late Lord Ilolle, through whose 
munificence the improvements were made, or of the present'L,ady 
Rolle, by whose taste and energetic mind His Lordship was 
stimulated to do so much; and by whom, since His Lordship’s 
death, the impi«ovements have been continued, and the place kept 
up with a degree of care very rarely to be met with in similar 
cases. ^ 

Thft surface of the groupds at Bicton would be described as 
greatly vawed in any other English county th^n Devonshiffe, 
but even in that picturesque ♦county, they contain many striking 
beauties. The park is situated ?dthin.2J iftiles of the sea, of 
which from va^’ious points iV affords fine views; 'and in the 
intei’ior the landscape is bounded by ranges of hills, some of 
which are covered with wood, others with cultivated fields, 
and some are in a wild statfe. t>Thfe soil is chiefly sand and 
sandy loam. cThe house, whick. is well priced on knoll, is 
extensive and commodious,, containing a suite of magnificent 
aparthients on the principal floor, and very exteifsive offices, 
but without any pretensions to architecture. The grounds have 
been judiciously laid out by Mr. Gilpin, ,and a piece of water 
formed by Mr. Glendinning under his direction hak ai^ ex- 
cellent effect. There are* two apprqaches, the one from Exeter, « 
and the othej* frojrn Sidmouth ; the latter passes thivugh an 
avenhe^^of araucarias, planted in 184-2. Thefe ar^ an oufer 
hnd ipner park, and also outer and inner lodges, but poqe of 
these lodges ha| much merit. ^ i 

In £i gardening point of view the most interestifi^ feature 
about«Bictbn is the arboretum, wjiich extends frorri-tlie houspj-. 
along Vhe bouqtlary of thb inner park, Hill it reachesothe flower- 
,^garden, at the distance of 1 12 chaihs, or nearly a mile awd a half. ^ 
Th6 average width is about 3 chains., which will give from 33 to 
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34 acres, as the whole extent of the ground covered^by the 
and rshrubs. Tlie planting was commenced in the spring of the 
year 1839, and continued in the spring of 1840. It would have 
been better bad the extent of grounc^been greater; but, it is, it 
was admirably arranged and planted by Mik Glendinnlng, while 
At Bictqp jiwho has, both there, and in various-articles ^hich he 
has written in the Gafdener^s Magazine provedAiimself to^be pds- 
sessed of an excellent taste in landscape-gardening, as A^ell as an 
enthusiastic love of trees and shrubs, ^^he plants in^the arbo- 
retum are judiciously disposed according to the space allotted 4;o 
them, but greater room to the trets would ha\y been an advan- 
tage, if it could have been obtained. It was a great step, 
however, to have formed so new a feature as an arbore^m at 
all; and the merit of having* accomplished so desir^le an 
object is, we believe, entirely due to Lady Rolle.^ We ex- 
amined a great many of the plants Ujdil^idually, and found many 
of them with wron^ names, the inevitable conseguence of the 
pies?nt state of nomenclature in almost all the nurseries; some 
species were dead, and, with regard to completeness, a number 
wanting. The care of this arboretum is at present committed to 
Messrs, ^^eitch and Son, who are taking measures to have all the 
plants correctly named, antUall the blanks and deficiencies sup- 
plied. When this shall have been done, the collection, open as 
it is to the inspection of the horticukural world, will be ines- 
tl^iable value jo the surrounding country. We cannot leave it 
without noticing the very careful, manner in which the .plants 
have been planted on rjlised hills of prepared soil, and carefully 
slaked and mulched^ where stakii^ and mulching wei'c necessary. 
The boundary of the arboretunf on the side next the outer park is a 
sunk fence, and on the inner side either a strained wire fence 
oi' iron hurdles. The arrang«‘ment is according to the Natural 
System, •beginning near the .house with the Cjeii^atidea^ and 
ending at the entrance to the wallejl flower-garden with the 
Juniperina?. A green drive leads through the whole. Nothing 
can be more perfect than the style in which every part of this 
aftboretum is kept; jyiessrs. Veitch and Son having six men coii- 
sUintly Employed mowing the grass, and mulching the dug 
circles round the jdanTs wkh it 4 as practised in the Derby Arbo- 
retum ♦(see our Volume lc)r 1839, p. 539.L' destroying weeds 
a§ soon as^they^ appear ; and reniaving •dead leaves, sucUei^ from* 
graftetf plants, insects, decayed blossoms, &c. One great jbeauty 
of the IBicton ^rboretu|n as, that every tree and shrub which it 
coytain^fnay be seen, ?iik1 tlie name on its labJl read, by a per- 
son ^wlfile* fitting in a carriage, and driving through^it akrfg the 
green walk. 

There is a drive througfi* a pine wood \o a prospect tdwer^ 
(the letter the best piece of architect iirecit Bicton,) wjiich d?s%rves 
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beeir 

^ea^-- r.iJ7X^i-i.w2::iri-r by 

• sioetum. 

fM*; l^coo- 

Jte^ i^<» fitted ^p, 

A neVcol^i(^« TWft'^to^V i® 

u«doriioa(ftb'^ enfirfeljf unknown 

to LbrS Hfoli^^and bjr iifrn*, as an ,^^aible sur- 

prise for hfts bihh-^l4y,t3<^to’b4i: J(f. J8?9, when he tictopleted 
his ftStfJiyear; ancL the following Wrtiinday, LadyRoIle surprised 
Lord Rolle with the chiftm room. 


Conne<>ted with the aAoretum, so aS to form a part of the 
tour of the place, is a menagerie containing a rich collection pf 
birds, monkeys, kangaroos,, and various other foreign animals. 
Thus, with the arboretum, the diive to thetpwer, and the flower- 


garden, as ‘means of recreation in the open air ; the menagerie 
and the Collection of china, for amusement under cover,* and the 


library and picfrares in the house, there is at Bicton every soured 
of enjoyment that can be "desired. Nothing is wanting but a col- 
lection of shells and minerals, for the sake of those who a^re fond 
of these departments of science, and this is a&out to be formed 
a great quantity of shells, and some minerals, haying<>been pro- 
cured for "the purpose, thouglutliey are not yet arranged. 

The kitclien-gaiden was judiciously formed apd planted by Mia* 
Glendinning. is supplied With water by several basins lined 
with stone distributed thiGughoUt the garden, and fed by a 
stream which runs from one to another, thus keeping the water 
always fresh and clear. The WaK trees have been all planted 
above the siu’fare, aijd they seem .to bear abundant crops. The 
flower-garden coiftains se^mral acres, and is at a short distance 
from the house. It is a parallelogram, having the hothouses, 
&c., which are very extensive, on the north side, with a noble 
temple in the centre. It is suitably laid out*nnd planted, and kejit 
in the very highest order. The architectural and sculptui^il o^nu- 
ments are vases, stone baskets, staft.ues^ busts, -and a candelabrum 
fountain with ^ jet^om the upper part, whiph rises to«e con- 
siderable height, and has 'A splendid effect from eyery part of the 
garden, but more esjTCcially from an tipper 'terrace walkt 
when brought in^a line with an obelisk in the pa^'U which forov^ 
the termination to a vi^a. There is water enough, Mk under- 
stancf, VV) fdrm a cascade over sto^fe steps in tte antient sjtylefs 
which ^on\d be, a magnificent substitute for the green terrace 
slopes^ which form iM commencement of the vHta. 

The wlioie a>f the gardens at Bicton are under the direction 





of Mr.' James Baraas,. «ih| w ||^, ||f 'tfA(t^^e'^^t4f** we 

ever before sfdr cu|«i]t«|0'iM^^' «!^ i» % 

man. Fv0m tbi^ c^iftWiMyrt ItteJneH ' 

and th^.ieushroem# 1p'jfie,(^h«d8» to ^ 

heatbs, and- 4fae-!<?iyiMqjfflifj»]^eiry - 
health^ iVml vlgoj^Ai^ ^ 

of the crops oF 

ffardeti; and ;the axtra(}i41|^j'^3%g^^ ai^ be«utV ^ the gifies/ 
lieathsy lu)thouse 'plants^ "chiYsi^U&it^ m tke Ponses; 

and noWnng*couM exceed the noihne^of lhe the walks, 

and the flower-beds. ' y ^ " ' -r ^ 

Queen pines are grown at * Bictcyi to the weight or 5 lb., 
and their flavour, as "we can bear ^.witness, is exc^Ient ; all 
Ure plants in pots or box^s, from Ihe smallest heath up to 
the largest orange* tree or camejlia, are grown in rough 
tiu’jy stuff mixed with broken stones or pebbles, sometimes 
with the addition of powdered bones, and generally with* a 
mixture of charcoal. The introduction of this last ingietlient 
Ui general culture is a new and important feakrre, a}>parently 
of great importance, for svhich the horticultural work! is 
indebted to Mr. Barnes. We have prevailed on him to furnish 
us with an account of his practice, Ijoth in the oj>eu garden and 
the hothouse department, and to supply sonie lists and dimen- 
sions of plants; and this he^ has kipdly done in a series t)f letters, 
which we give in*a sep^lrate article, in tlie order in which they 
have beeiureceived. * 

{To he concluded In our 7tcxf.) 


Art. II. picton Gardens,' their CnltnrB and Mmagemcnt. In a 
Scries of Letters to the Conductor. By James Barnes, Gardener 
to the Right Honourable Lady Rolie. 

* * • 

Letter ^ Biclon Kilchcn^Gardcji, Goose-necked shorGhandlcd Hoes. Kitchen^ 
(^rden Rult'S. t^egelahlfmand Fruit List „ Onion Loft, U sc of Charcoal m the 
Ctdt^rc of Plants, To make t> rov^h Sort ^ Chardal fur Kitchen- Gardenhig. 
DH^okshire Fannina, Preparing Ground for Cahhagps^ Winter SaMhig, ^c, 
^Earipnnd late Catikflower, Tallies to Xiichcf^Garden Cnps. Impn^%fments„ 
SiyUe and Labourers in JUctan Gardens, • 

Th® first intenviev IJjpad’with you, Sir, was a^t Bicton kitchen- 
gafden^«with two small Gbose-necked shojt-handled Hoes one in 
each Tianrf* having just been Jioeing out my seedling^ett^fce; for 
I never Imve any weecfing done except in {he gravel wfilks^ but 
hoe eyery thing before weeds can bc seen. This is A greater 
assistance to the plants than any duflg or mauur^that can be 
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put on. b/ continually hoeing ^nd stirring the earth, nature 
supplies the wants of the plants better than we can do by adding 
any thing to assist : my rough system of potting, when we 
come tcj, speak of it, wUI explain this. * Fix me in the room I 
am now ih, for one month, with my cloth shoes and hat on, with 
a comfoHable plgce to lie down on, and plenty of the best food 
and dri^k, do you not thipk I should be blighted, cankered, or 
mildewed, or in some^w^ay stagnated? I lancy I should be 
better ofFjurned out for the same time without any of the abl)ve 
luxuries. I have six different sizes of those hoes, from one inch 
to six inches ; an^J I use two art a time, one in each^iand. 

You next cathght a sight of my Kitchen-Garden Rules, and 
asked ^ my reason for adopting them, which I think you under- 
stood. I enclose a copy of those rules [printed at the end of 
this lettepOj likewise a copy of my Vegetable and Fruit List for 
the week ending Sept. 25. [see the opposite page]. Your time 
being so short/ we did not c^'me to any explaliation why I aefopted 
this weekly list. The following are the principal reasons ^ 1st, 
That my employers housekeeper, butler, and cook should 
know what is in season, and fit for table every day in the week 
or year. 2d, That they should know what they have had, and 
what they ought to have.' 3d, Ikcause I do not like to be 
imposed on : for you know that gardening is a very apxious, 
bustling, persevering business, and that w^e gardeners have 
blights of all kinds* to contend with, without having hafid-blighrt, 
and idie and neglectful blights, I speak feelingly on this subject ; 
for the facts which I am about to* relate I hhve seen with my 
own eyes. I ha\e taken or sent in a dessert to the hoitsekeeper’s 
room, and, having occasion to go in afterwards (I speak of a 
place where I lived in the house), I have seen one third or half 
of this dessert gone, by first one« person, then another, taking 
article after ^irtiple. But that is not the wor^; for whai: fruk is 
left, in such a case, t havf se^n pinched or squeezed and bruised 
to that degree that it was not fit to send to a nobleman’s or 
gentleman’s table, or, indeed, any other. For example, grapes 
with the shoulders picked off ; peaches antUnectarines squeezed ; 
cherries, gooseberries, &c., the best and finest all picked 
and eaten up ; cucumber*, &c.,* in ^he ^pantry, put aside be- * 
cause they had not time to slice them up and get them* ready 
‘ for la\3lt ; the same cueumbers sent in next (|ay q.fter lyirig * 
about, ^ having become withered up and. spoiled; anddipnce 1 - 
have been blamed for sending in so tough a salad* I have seen 
the very best of vegetables, of all kindsf and at all seasons, cofue 
from* the A;ullery in \he hog-tub j never having l>een tou^heit’v 
after leaving th^ garden bhsket, except being bundle into the 
^jog-tub; at the same time I have’lbeen complained of because ^ 
therfc was sqcK short supply of salads, and vegetables. 



VegetahU^'. Fi'tof^ and Floiver List, fir the Week endhig Saturday Sept, 25. 1842, 


■ I 1 

Sept i9|20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

V* 

25 

Sept 

^9 

20 21 22 

23 J 2425 

Mushrooms - dish 

1 




1 



Dahlias - doz. 

4 



4 




French Beans 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Magnolia Flowers- 

2 



2 




Warwick Peas 



1 

4 




Wants for baskets in* 








Early Frame Peas 





1 



frontT haj^l - 

26 

• 


14 




Lon^ Pod Beans - 


1 














Windsor Beaw * - 






1 1 




* 






Cauliflowers > 

1 

1 

1 » 


1 


1 

Va/fld sent in JotjTable. 








Artichokes - 



) 

1 




Cucumbers - dish 

1 

V 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cape Bj^occoll 

1 


1 




1 

Letture 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cabbage 

1 

1 

1 

1 

;» 

1 

1 

Radishes 

1 

J 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Greens or Cole worts] 


1 



1 



Celery - - - 


1 


1 


1 


'Fuftiips 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1, 

Endive 



1 


1 



Carrots - - 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ued Beet - 

1 







Potatoes 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

Mustard and Cress 

1 

1 




1 


Vegetable Marrow- 


1 




1 


American Cress - 




1 . 



1 

Spinach 



1 


1 


1 

— 








Silver Beet - 

1 







For Preserving. 








— 








Oraijge Flowers qt. 


\ 

10 





Cucumbers for Stew- 








Magnolia Flow, doz. 



3 





iiig . • - dish 


3 

• 



5 


Figs - - ddi. 





2 



Peas - 




1 




OVapes - baskA; 



1 


* 



Lettuce 


1 




1 


Guava Fruit- doz. 




8 




Endive 




1 




Damsons - qt 



8 




} 

Red Cabbage 






1 


— 







i 

White Celery 


1 






Apples for Jelly , bush. 





2 


i 

Tomatoes 



1 













Horseradish - disli 




1 

• 


!i 

Kitchen Fmit. 








Onions •- 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

H'l 

Apples - - peck 

2 



o 




Shallots 


1 




1 


^yaste Peaches 



9 





Leel* - - # - 

1 




1 



Plums - - qt. 

1 1 




1 



Garlic - - - 

% 


1 


1 



Cherries - lb. 



4. 




Parsley, Curled, bun. 

1 

1 

I 


• 1 

1 

V 

Currants 


1 




1 


Sweet Marjoram - 


1' 


• 

* 

1 


Raspberries - 


1 



1 

1 1 


Sweet Basil - • - 



f 



1 

• 

Pears for stewing dz. 



2 





Fennel - - - 




1 


1 


Apples for roasting 





2 



Tarragon 

1 




1 









1 



Green Mint - 



1 





Table Fruit. 








ChervTl 

1 

1 


1 • 

1 1 

1 

•1 









Sorrel ^ 



1 



1 


Pine-apples 


i 




1 


Winter Savory 

1 


• 

m 



1 

Brown ^ugar-ibaf 


1 


i 


1 


Chives - - - 





1 


1 , 

C^ipcn - ^ - 




1 

1 

1 


Pennyroyal - 




1 




Otalieite - 



• 


i 

1 1 

1 









Cycas revoluta 

9 

i 



|7 










1 

Musa Cavendishn - 




7 


7 


Salad for Servants. 



* 





Guava Fruit - 


j? 

9 


9 



Cucuaibers ^ dish 

1 


1 


1 


1 

Black Hamburg 





1 



Lettuc^ 

1 

1 

1 ’ 

* 1 

1 



Grapes - lb. 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Radishes 


1 


1 


1 

1 

Sweetwater, Dutch 

1 1 


1 


1 I 


1 1 

• 








Muscat of Alexandria 

1 

1 


il 


1 

1 








<• 

Pea«iies, Malta 

14 

1 < 


- 


5 

¥ 

*PickUngs. s 








Figs - - dish 


*1 

1 

1 

1 

id 

ilf 

^tyfierkiiT Ci^urabers 




300 




Cherries 

j 1 

1 

• 

1 


1 

1 

Onions, silver-skin- 

t 


• 





Keen’s scedl. I^traw- 







I 

ned M 



I 

• 

• 




berries 

1 


1 

1 


il 

1 

Re'iCabbagt ^z. 




f 

1 



Red Ci#rants 

« 

1 

4 

1 

1 1 

il 

! 1 

CapsicutTis - 



200 

t 

• 



AJhite ditto - 

1 

1 

i 

1 

11 

1 1 

il 

Chillies - • - 





2 go 



Apples ^ - 

1 

1 

1 

L 

1 

1 

|1 

Green Tomatoes doz. 


6 



• 



Pears - - - 

1 

1 

I 

1 * 

1 

1 

11 

llipe Tomatoes for 








' Wajputs 

1 

1 

i' 

'li 

1 

t 

1 

Sauce - doz, 




7 

• 

M 



Melons - * • 

‘1 

10 



1 


1 






• 




1 Iraperatrice Plums , 

• 



i 

1 

;i 

1 

Cut Flowers, baske 

1 



f 



• 

, Ice * - • . 





r 

1 

1 



^SS mtet 

1 havQ lof 6f tnutliroonis was w^ti^ ^ 

pickling, caCsi!rpt &c^ ana must be bad, I have had tffem 
cured, aiNl msmy times have^en up early before daylight to get" 
them myself, lest the gathering them should interfere. With ^mV 
day’s arr/mg&mentS)-*and because I would get them btfore 6th^ 
people were aboiA collecting them ; I havei been wet*feote<ll, and 
otherwfec; wet up to myicnees, in this busif.iess,* I have had 
occasion to go to the bouse about 11 o’clock in the forenqon, 
and have^.^een stablemen, footmen, and women-servants having 
a feast of the very mushroom's I took the trouble to get while 
they W^ere in becJJ the good ones stewed, broiled, 8tc., with only 
a few odds and ends, stalks and parings, left in the very basket 
I sent" or took them to the kitchen in. They have bought 
mushrooms afterwards for pickling, &c.,* because it had been 
said that 1 could not get <:hem. Now is not that enough to c$use 
one to establish rules of some kind ? I feej a great pleasare in 
producing evfcry thing pldntifullj', and changing as oftcp as 
pq^isible; but it is always grievous to me to see waste, more par- 
ticularly when it is caused by neglect and idleness. 

You noticed the Onion Loft over the fruit-room and tool-slied. 
Some of the finest 6( the onions I have were manured with 
charcoal dust sown in the drills at the rate of two pints to 
1 00 ft. of drill. • 

You* asked me. how I (;ame to think of using CharcoaJ. 
In the year 1829 or 1830, while living at Norfv^ooa, in Sur- 
rey, at the Beulah Spa, I was rmtiraeging ^aboiit the woods 
for loamy mould, and in different spots there had been 
large quantities *bf wood charretL I could not help noticing 
how wonderfully strong the various weeds grew at a little 
distance round about those spots, where a thin sprinkling of 
charred dust had got amongst tnem. I got a basketful and 
tried it amongst my*cucumber so^il, • founfl it improved them 
in strength and'lirolour, so* that I began to try it with other soft- 

f rowing plants; and thus I have cfontinued trying it, when 
could succeed in getting it, with hundreds, I might say 
thousands, of plants under pot culture. Tliis I shall troc't of jjs 
I arrive at the different Ijouses., The u^e of it began in^my 
framing-ground at Norwood, and ybu are the first person I 
have Qoipmunitated it to^ubljply. I did giWi my brother pri- 
vately, some time ago, a little information respecting* the use of 
charco&l, and he has tried it with maqy plants, and is beginning 
to use it with evcf.y thing. 

I £ij^l the following a good plan to^make a roqgh'^sort ofi 
Chaicocl for Kitchcn-gard^iing, to* be b^pt dry, and sown when 
the seed is put 'into the drills, at the rate of three or fotir pints 
to aidrill 100 ft. in length. Collect all the rubbish together 
such as* will nol rot, t-ioimings ofAushes or any rubbish wood, 



()f)l^;i||Ma»4 brocoy;^ btftljcs, Qldpiii«Tiipp)f3|l(f^«ii^>ii»«hort, 
tflgfedE^W't^bbub of ai^ k|nd* Piit'i^ ;^^tbeiV^ fi^st placing 
aope^slraiif. t 9 ,^ it on fire, and still stiofei^ ki-*a Jrtlle str^w, 
W '^mtinue' increasing the heapj’^on the tdde at tljeb bottom 
^,tHe liet^ you .intend setting fire to, so that the'fire^n ruil 
ifitoptl)^4nijddle of thj heap alter setting fire ^o k; talcing care 
£t» vote form your dieap to beat it tightly and firmlj ^together. 
When the heap is formed, cover it ov'jr with short close moist 
robfaish of any sort from tht? rubbish heap, such as sh^rt grass, 
yeeds, and earth ; so as to keep th(? fire from- flaring through 
at any place ^und your heap for length of’ time. As soon 
as the fire breaks through in a blaze or flare, throw on more 
short rubbish, so diat you keep^ it from blazing, and kc^.p ih it 
os tl^ucb smoke as you can. It is necessary to tlirust a stake or 
fagpi9om-4iand!e Into the heap in different places to entiCe the fire 
r^ultyly^all over it ; ^ut as soon as the fire blaze^f.through these 
holes stop them up, and make othprs where yom think it not 
burniQig. When it is finished, collect the whole of tlie chart^ 
rubbish, ashes, &c., together, and put it into-old cement casks, 
old packing-boxes, sacks, or anything you dioose. l^nt these 
casks or boxes into a dry place, and use it* when wanted*, 
taking care to pick out or sift out any pieces of charr^ wood, 
which there will be if you char large wood. These lean be 
broken up with a hammer for potting and otiter uses if Wanted, 
wfiich I shall ^treat of when 1 reach the different' houses of 
plants. • * 

I wjU here make;,.a •digression on Devonshire Farming. I 
cannot hef|) mentioning Uie vast* quantity of Uie very best of 
manure that the farmers in this neighbourhood lose every day. 
Fq^* example, wc will sqppose that this day there are some 
of them busy fetching lime fol’ wheat, taking for this purpose a 
teaih, mah, and boj^ a wWe day to get home a Waggon-load of 
lime. No>^', there have ueen heavy showcis -ntlling on their 
dung yards all the time that they were fetching the lim*e, and 
the very essence of their stock of dung has been running away 
intb th^river or out into the street, or into some place where it 
is ^iver made use of ^ and thus they are perhaps losing four 
times tlie value of the very Joacf of lime they have been fetching 
home. • This puts# me in mind of brewing, and .then thrpwing 
the liquor# awjiy, and keeping tlfe grains to make use of 
^ luxuyy! I am sorry 'to say, but truth it is, that th^ most 
slovenly t^ay of •farming* I *ever saw is that of# Devonshire* I 
havb nojfced one thing particularly, whiefois, that th<^ k^p the 
Jocks growing until th4 seed is and then cut th^ off*, 
and carry 'them to i^^e hedge-side, or tlurow*Uiem into^the 
middle^ df the road, for the horses^ feet to thrash out the«s^ed,* 
and mix it up amongst tliejjery mutf thgy 8cralJje*up to take 
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back into their fields again; os if they were afraid of l^i^ 
the sort of docks and thistles they so carefully cultivate. ‘ Do 
you not think there ought t6 be some heavy fine for this method 
of doing business? [See p. 193., and Grard» Gaz, 1841, p. 5S2.] 
i fancy, if ^t were' not for the beautiful soil and favourable 
climate w^e are jessed with here, it would be shorl! commons 
with many farmers about <this neighbourhootjo 
, I think you made a memorandum of my Method of preparing 
the Ground for Cabbages, by castitig up sloping banks at every 
12 ft. to shelter the plants, and also to afford suitable slopes ov 
w'hich to prick jut late endive, lettuce plants, cavJiflower, cal>- 
bage plants, &c. 

r tl>fnk you understood my, Plan of sowing Cauliflower seed 
for spring growing, not sooner than from the iSth to the 25th 
of Septenfiber, when I sow both early and late inside of a frame. 
As soon as th^ make one rough leaf I pric^: them out into Ahumb 
pots, and shift them afterwards intq larger. I keep them grow- 
iiig on freely all winter, at the bottom of a peach- house, vinery, or 
cold airy situation of any kind, until February. Having had the 
hand-glasses put away all winter, and in spring got the ground 
well prepared and in good order to receive them, they are turned 
out, four under each glass, wheif they enjoy themselves, and 
are ready in April when vegetables are scarce. 

Th^ reason why I mention earlj/ and late cauliflower is, tha^I 
observed last year a question asked and answerod in the Gar* 
dener^s Chronicle respecting early and laje cauliflower; and it was 
answered in this way, viz. that there was np difference between 
the early and latw cauliflower except sowing the seed, which made 
me fancy they knew nothing about it. I know, and have known 
for years, that there are two distinct ^sorts both in foliage apd 
flower; and that there is a month or five weeks in their coming 
into flower,^ though* sown and plant||il on ‘the same 'day, and 
having the same treatment all tbrou^ : and I can give you an 
^ instance of my being very much dfsappointed. In the spring of 
1832, when, by some mistake, I had got my late cauliflower 
planted under my hand-glasses, and my early planted, out “in 
the quarters, those I had planted in <^e quarters carmt * in 
twenty-six days sooner than my hand-glass plants. This mis- 
^ take happened notwithstending what you saw yourself, viz. that 
J put a tally to every thing I plant and sow ^In ixy kitchen- 
garden, with the name and day of fhe \nonth. I do this rtlor^ 
for the sake of giving information to inr men ihan myself. 
By bayingptallies placed on the above pkn, when the cfop turgs 
out an;^ thing extra fine, the men feel rpore interested to lobk at 
the^ally to know when it was sown>*or planted, what preparation 
^nader what manure applied, &c. 

Nov^ Sit, ‘^ardenfpg will alwijjj’is be done in a slovenly un- 
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workmanlike manner, until the men take an interest in it. It is 
true, there have been some improvements made during these last 
few years; but the movepient is slow, and by no means at a rail- 
road pace, as it ought to be. The principal feeling t«l)ht some; 
men have who hold situations is to hold on, not thinking of 
making the least improvement; and if any improvements should 
be proposed to tl^^m by their employers, or any one else, 
it is like throwing dirty water in theit faces; the answer is, 
that they have more to do now than they can do. *Now, to 
establish my Rules at Bicton was spmething like my going into 
the gai-den dri^a hot day, and after kicking agaiii<*t the bee-hives 
to stand in front of them, and let the bees exercise themselyes 
freely on myself By routing out»somc of the most factious, and 
getting good young men, 1 have been able, by degrees, ^to bring 
things as they are; that is, by no means' to perfection, but with 
ample ^‘oom left for improvement on every thing under my 
char^, as well as for imj)roving myself. 

In -esjK^ct to men, 1 would just observe that you may give \v?.y 
to them in sloth, neglect, and all that is injurious, until you get 
every thing into a bad state in doors and out, and can get no 
more done with twenty mei^ than you could w’ith five with 
proper managemeiil: and tin' fnc men would be just as well 
satisfied^w'ith you as the twenty would, anti to all outward ap- 
pearance tli^; five men would not work liarder, nor exert them- 
selves more, thmi the twenty; the five taking an interest in their 
labour, the twenty ju making (ivvay witli the day in any way, so 
that one should not have it throw ndn his teeth that he had done 
more to any job tlian the othei^s, or that one shouUl begin his 
job before the others. 1 am always pleased to do a favour for 
an}’*yoimg man or labourer tha^ Ives iu my power. 1 like to see 
them meri^^ and comforlable : but I hale a tlrimkard worse thaii 
I do a thief, for ihisYeasoiH that a drunkard ^'oii cannot put the 
least confidence in at any lime; he may be clever ih some things, 
but the evil day comes, Iie^ets drunk, which overturns all the 
cleverness he has been performing for years ; the thief you 
watch foj;^ detect, and punish. 

Wtien I first entereff Bicton^ gardens I found the labourers’ 
w’orking-hours were from ^ix in the morning to five in the 
afternoon ; that is,® one hour allo^ved iivery day* to g(v Ifome 
to manage, tfieir own gardens, &c,, half an liour for breakfast,* 
*’atid dne^liour for dinnei^ bnt I was surprised to find, on the 
first morniiig, not a Inafl c^ii the grounds till ab(fut seven, some 
laUiC 8cc.» \Vhen they d^^l arrive, it was w^th the knets otlheir 
smallclothes not buttoneck or Vied, llfcir shoes not lacedf &c. ; 
not a tool jn* its place, but ihroVn down where^a jiTl) was liuishfd, 
and all •confusion and disorder in cve^y corner coals 1^’^ig 
about in every place tliroiiglF%whicli they^had been, wheeled ; 

3il Ser.— 184;^. XI. ' 
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flower-pots thrown together, dirty and clean, broken o^ not 
broken. The first thing they thought of was liquor to drink; 
and they never were satisfied except .they were tossing, and 
.guzzling," and smoking^. What would you think of six or seven 
men mowing a nobleman’s flower-garden with each a short pipe 
in his mouth, bid wing a cloud as if doing <it for a wagef ? I am 
sorry tor say I have seen all the above iiy practice in Bicton 
gardens. Do you not think I was a little surprised at such thipgs ? 
I w'as not long before I told my toreman of each department, 
that I must have a little better order in every place. They with 
one voice said ‘Ii was impossible, for there were #.ot half hands 
enough lb do the work. I pointed out the way I should pro- 
ceed, which caused a great stagnation and blight with both' fore- 
men anjl men. I was the whole talk of the neighbourhood 
round: it was said that''my long ugly legs would not be walking 
Bicton gardens long. I got one young man from lyondon. 
They swore him to their rules and ways, and he turned o?’t the 
TToVst of them all. I was obliged to brush him off in great 
haste. Do you not think I was justifiable in persevering with 
my ow'n Rules, and Regulations ? The difference in the industry, 
cleanliness, happiness, and contentment amongst my men is 
truly astonishing. They are always in time ol a morning, as 
dealt as I can expect labourers, merry, whistling, ' singing, 
going to work as if they were taking an interest in , doing gcY)d, 
and .alw'ays knowing where to put their hand \J)n any tool that 
is wanted, w’hich you observed wheii' here... It is one of the 
greatest pleasures to me thi?t can possibK' be imagined, to see 
such a change; but I still live ‘in hopes of seeing further im- 
provement here in every way. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF BICTON KITCIIEN-G ARDEN. 

Ti.e following Rules to be strictly attended to, and the Fines to be paid 
each pay-day. The amount so paid'Io be divided etjually amongst the 
men at the end of the year, or put to some useful purpose, as shall be 
agreed on. 

fv 

Ilule ^ 

1. Coming to work on a Monday morning with a dirty shirt - - 

2. t .’oming to- work any morning without shoes being either laced <;r tied :i 

3. Any person employed hi thesj gardens found gathmiig fruit with 

.unwashed hands - . - . . / 4 

4. Walking from any border, bed, or quarter of the garden oli fo the ^ 

walk without first scrajiing their shoe/l nr feoot? on the scraper 
.. kept /or the pnrpofc.c - - ' - .. - 3 

5. Neglecting to clean away dirt from ^he sciapcrs placed a^the^abqye- . 

mentioned places or any' quarter of the burden - - ^ - 3 

cr Neglecting to raisC up a scraper, toe *low for proper use, w^hen finish- 
* ing a job near the samp - - - - - , - 3 

7. Ti;eading'Oll the box-edgings, or wheeling over them, without first 
placing over thorn thfc bridge kept for thp purpose - - 3 
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8. Taking a wheelbarrow badly ladSn, or with a dirty wheel, on any 

gravel walk - - - - ... -3 

9. Neglecting to grease a wheclbarrow-whc»el when requisite - - 3 

1 0. Neglecting to do any job^aftcr having befen once told of it - ^ - 3 

.the second t!me - 0 • 

IJ. Neglectinff to piif in its proper place any tool, ladder, watering-pot, 
or aAy thing belonging to the garden - j - - 3 

12. Putting away any of the nbove-iiientionod articles^ dirty, for each 

article - •- - - - - 

13. leaving any box -edging coverey with earth or rubbish when finishing 

a job near the same - - - - - * - 3 

1^. Leaving any job, in any part of the garden, in an unworkmanlike 

manner ^ -3 

1 5. Going to a job near or adjoining a gravel walk, without faking a broom 

with other tools - - - - - -.tl 

IG. Placing an iron rake against a widl or fence, or laying the sffme 

on a walk teeth uppermost - - - - - 3 

17. Neglecting to shut any door or gate when required, or to fast?>o the 

same ------- -3 

18. Carelessly breaking atfy tool, glass, or flower-pot - * - - 3 

19. l«eaving neaps of weeds, leaves, or any olher kind of rubtish, about * 

the garden when finishing a job . - - - *11 

20. Smoking a pipe of tobacco in working hours - - - -k 

21. Swcari.ig or making use of bad language, for every separate evil 

expression - -3 

22. Any man found intoxicated working-hours to forfeit his da\’s 

wages, and be otherwise dealt with as thereafter shall be considered 

23. Any dispute arising as to who had yifringcd any of the abwe 

Rules be settled by arbitration. * 

2-k. Damaging or iti an} way defacing the above Rules • 12 

Bicton Gardcns.wSent. 1 $ 12. 


Lh'JTKK II. Polling- Bench. PaDiitng S/rin^s /j/ing P/nnft,. Garden Rules 
for {he Flower-Garden Jhjyarhnent. The Palm-house. 

As you wished me to make a few remarks *oii dilferent plants 
that you sa^ here, my treatment ol’them, their (Timeiision^, &c., 
I shall commence in my hflmble way at the potting-bench, that 
beipg tlie first place you entered in the flow'er-garden depart- 
mept of^hese noble gardens, and it being the manufactory of 
all rt!e hothouse busiiilfss ; that, is to .say, sowing, propagating, 
and potj^ing in all its stage's, from the seedling to the mature 
plant. 

^ Put^ing’-^hncJi is^ formed of Portland stone slabs, sup- 
ported *bv the ^same sttjiujing edgewise, by which means it 
forn]S biiy ^or partitions,^ t« keep the different s(fi ts of mould or 
,soil und^rn^ath, without getting intcrmijJed vvitli e.fch ’^oilier. 
You particularly noticed what a xthy rougli manner I potted 
every ihipg. My reason for* so doing is, lhat I consider*we 
ought tt) assist nature. ir\ye only tak(^ one glan(;e Jo thcVfJrht 
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or left wherever we go, is it not plainly to be seen that we often 
act in direct! opposition to that parent of all things ? Look into 
any rill,^ under any tree, into the inside of a wood, or on the top 
pf a hill^ do we not notice the decay of autumn, and the progress 
of spring;, which ought to serve for our guide? On the bench you 
noticed sods of IvNeath mould, and of different kinds of loam, 
leaf mould, &c. On the side bench were pot^ filled with four dif- 
ferent sizes of pebbles, from the size of a grain of wheat to, the 
size of the palm of the hand ; four different sizes of broken free- 
stone ; four different sizes af charcoal (considering the pot (^f 
charcoal dust one of them) ; four different sorts <of sand ; two 
sects of bone, one of half-inch size, the other of dust; four dif- 
ferent' sizes of broken pots lirr draining, potsherds of sizes for 
putting over the hole of any sized pot; a basket of moss, one of 
soot, and another of rottfen cowdung; a hammer, choppers for cut- 
ting sods of mould, &c., pincers, potting-st'.cks, sieves of (Kllerent 
sizes; wire of sizes for making trellises of all kinds for training 
pki^ts ; flower' stakes of all sizes made by the men in wet weather, 
and painted green ; green string of all sizes for tying and train- 
ing plants, also painted by the men. 

Fainting Strings for tying Plants. — You particularly wished 
me to mention in what manner I painted the strings ; the following 
is rnyjnethod, which I have never before seen em))loyetL lake a 
ball of string, stretch it inside of a shed, from one nail }o the otly-r, 
untiLthe whole of the l)all is unwound. ] get*' some tolerably 
thick green paint, put on an old leather gl(V’<-^ take a j)iece 
of leather in niy hand, on which glove or’ piece of leather 1 put 
some of the paint with a bit of latln I take as much of the 
string on my hand as is convenient to rub the paint into, and 
soon colour the whole ball. 

Garden Bides . — You next noliced the Garden Hides iii the 
lobby. As they are somewhat rlifferent from the rules for the 
kitchen garden, I beg to enclose a copy of them according to 
your wish. [These Rules are given'm p. 567., at the end of this 
letter.] 

IVie Palm-house^ which you next went into, app, ared. to 
interest you much ; and, '»s you ’equesteTl, I shall proceed tb give 
you some particulars respecting my'^ treatment of the pliyits in it, 
theii Iriight, Ulimenslonv, &c.. It will be rather startling to some 
persons when I state the facts I am about to do. In the fii;^ 
place, I wish it to be understood thal^ every nlant inside that 
house is growing in loam, charcoal, st?;nes, and sarrJ- with oc- 
casKx.alljT a little nTanured water. 'Lhe house i». 5S ft. loTig, 
34 ft.‘^ wide, and 33 ft. high. The first plant you noliced oj)- 
pdsite the door at which you entered was Mustf Cavendish//, 
wiVlf above^ 400 perfect fruit on i^ 42 fruit on the uppermost 
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hniuf, 38 on the next, the foliage of ti)e plant perfect and green. 
1 asked you and Mrs. Loudon to taste the fruit, knoTwing that it 
was generally disliked,, and spoken J)adly of. You wished me 
to remind you of an observation 1 made,*wl]icli is, thaJ the fruit 
(ti the Musa should not, on any account, be touched witU a knife, 
either ingathering it, «i^r in eating it : if cut witli ji knife the flavour 
is spoilt. The frui| should be left on llie })Iant to ripen, 'should 
not l^e gathered before it is perfectly t*ipe, and then not kept 
long before being eaten, ['^liie flavour of the fruit was decidedly 
superior to that of any bananas we,had before tasted ; doubtless 
in part owing^to its being fresh gathered.] * • 

C^cas r^volutn^ a noble plant, with a head of 700 fruit on,it. 
Stem*3 ft. 2 in. high; the girt, 18 in. above the top of ttfe tub, 
3 ft. 4 \ in. : circumference of the head of fruit 4 ft. g in. Jn 
March, 1811, the stem measured only I'ft. 11 in.; but, after re- 
moving* the top surfaoKJ, 1 applied a quantity of clrarcoal, mixed 
with^ome loam, as a top dressing, wfiich caused it\o make the 
aboNe-menlioned extraordinary growth, the most wonderfw-U^ 
ever had the pleasure of seeing. 

J)()nj(inthrs rxa'lsa, flower-stem 16 ft. high. 
iSfibal Blac/it)urjiim\i\, a nol^e plant. 

Stf'c/itzhi 7'cg}n(r wiih seven spikes of flowers. 

Va/n/Tas anliquhium^ 14 h. high with ten steins. 
jyilUhiiix ^uxibsa^ 6 fl. high. * » 

Mfhw sapiefitti/n, a young plant 4 ft. high, planted out 
March into a (juait^ity ot»K)i\n\and charcoal, the trunk of n Inch 
this day iiKjasures 14*ft. 6 in. high, with leaves reaching to the 
very top ol the house (33 It. high) ; the base of the stem measures 
3 ft. in. in circumference. The above may [lerhaps be doubted, 
but-iit is true. * , . 

jUa.sa l^iura. Four suckers were }danted on th^ sajnc day as 
the above Musa sajirentmn, amrin the same kind ol' preparation, 
and their progress is (juite as aslchiislnng ; they T)etTTgtwW hen 
planted, resjiectively from 3^1. to 3 It. 6 in. high. M. Dacca is a 
more dwiM’l-grow ing species than IVI. sapientum, nevertheless the 
steiys oi^ie four plants are irom 9 It. to 1 1 it. high, leaves 9 It. 
in le>r^th, circumferenci!*of stemij from ft. 4 in. to J It. 8 in. 
ChaiiKC^i'ops iwcelsa Lockl. L^at., a noble jilant. 

Pandanus odo/atl^s/mas, very fin<^ * 

luD'Ct two fine plants ol it, the circumferencx ol * 
their stems 22 in.^ and 4 It. I;igh. 

Latania w)l)ra, fine! * ^ 
i"oflea*ar(^aVa, two pli\|its 10 ft. 6 in. higli. 

SfaJice arhbren^ very fiix. 

I" yeas circinalis^ a fine planf.^ 

LuciiHa gratissima^ 7 ft. high. 

3 
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cut of each species, and numerous vigpettes. Parts TI. to XL, formir.g one 
vol. 8vo. London, 1842. 

We noticed the first part of this work in our Volume for 1841, p. 624., and 
the rCTnakupg parts, making in all eleven, are now before us. On the work, us 
whole, wc car bestow taiqualifietl commendation, botli in resjiect to the letter- 
press and Yhe cngraxnngs. To give the reader an idea of its contr;ut^s we make 
tire following miotatitpu fi’om the preface : — • 

“ Most ^f tnese treatises [on trees] arc restricted^in their design, and are 
confined to certain departmevts of dendrology, and operations connected with 
the general culture and management of filrest trees, and do not enter upon 
the particular history, or any detailed account, of individual species. Of* this 
description arc the works of Pontcy, Meuteith, Nichol, Sang, Billington, anti 
various others, in (it\ of which the operations of planting, tiinning, pruning, 
and nursery culture, constitute the permanent features, leaving the history of 
the •species to which the above-mentioned operations arc meant to refer but 
slightly touched upon, or forming a very secondary portion of their contents. 

“ The classic ‘ 8ylva’ of Evelyn, and the valuable ‘ Arlioretum et Fruti- 
cetum Brifannicum’ of Loudon, are', however, works to which the present 
volume approaches nearer in the general outline, of its plan ; buk as the 
former was written upwards of a century and a half ago, and at a time when 
several trees, now naturalised and extensively cultivated in Britain, were but 
lhr*4i#»known or recently introduced ; and as the latter embraces a much wider 
field of investigation, besides being voluminous in size and costly in price, and 
consequently in a great measure confined to the libraries of the opulent, it did 
not appear to thc*author that he was trenching upon ground, either so fully 
occupied or exhausted jireviously, as to retder another work (connected as it 
is with a subject of such importance as the growth and maniigement of British 
timber,) altoirether unnecessary and uncalled for. • 

“ lu^speaking of [he vanouf^ inijiortant operations connected wdth Uic 
inanagcuient*of timber, the author may remark that hcgiloes* so with the 
cxpen«ncc of nearly forty years, ilpring which period he has not only been a 
planter to some extent, but has also det^ted imicli tinv3 and attention to the 
culture of hi& trees; his ohscrvatioi^s, therefore, may be considej’cd the result 
of practical and ort-renevved investigation, comlucted, so far as he was able, 
in accordance with the principles of \egctal)lc jihysiologx. It will not, tlierc- 
fore, much sur[)rise his readers, that he should <liffcr from l\)ntey and his 
followers, in regard to the pruning of forest»trees, seeing tliat the denuding 
system of that writer is directly opposed to such piinciples, and that, so far 
from contribiAinjf to promote a more ra|)id increase c/l- a greater ifeposilion of 
the w oody fibr^^oi-H^ends, on t^ie contrary, to check matenally the growth and 
vigour fl%^Lfi’e tree to which it is applied. Even the system oi' .sJinr/r/int^ in, or 
curtailment of the Literal branches, a mode of pruning now very generally 
adopted, though far preferable tq llie other, and when judiciously used fre- 
quently of decided advantage, may easily be carried to excess, as ^he author 
has seen in repeated instances. In siiort, it is ^'Idom tliat trees piar^fl in 
mass, or within a short distaiici* of cac'li other, lecjuiie aid or assistance from 
the pruning knife, or are even benefited 1)y the abscission of th^ur lateral 
brancljes^ — the fiifiiculty, on^the contrary, is to indufe trees so situated to 
petain these necessary and efficient members in requisite ^mmllLTS, and fdr a 
sufficietit length of time to nisure a healthy and*vigorous grow'th’hml aVajuTT 
depositiiin of the w'oody fibre. One of the*Bio|t cffipient^modcs of producing 
such an effect is, tHe timely application of aaotfjcr imjiortant oftjratior^ viz. 
that •jf^thirnring, the a(lv%iitagc of which, wli^m properly adi^inifterecl, rtic 
author Jias endeavoured to im^'ress upofc his ^Taders in various parts*of his’ 
work. • ^ , • 

“ With respect to the planting of forest trees, he would briefly remark that 
lie i% fiot an advocate for the^Tencliing of the ground previously to that opera- 
tion, b^iiii c6fiVinced, *ftom ncrsonal •itservation and cxnericnce. that no 
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H(lef|uate or remunerating advantagji, cither by a more rapitl growth of the 
tree or an improvement in the quality of the timber, is obtained, sufficient to- 
compensate for the great additional expanse incurred, without taking into 
account the difficulty in adopting it in ijiany districts well adapted to the 
rearing of wood, or where plantations are made upon that e:ut(>nsive scale; 
now SO' prevalent throughout the kingdom. In regard to tlit statistics of flic 
'various fre^s described, the author has been obliged, from tlfe restricted 
extent of his volume, t(f confine his remarks within fiarrow limits ; this he 
cannot but regret, as ke is aware the omissiori must prove a disa})pointmcnt to 
ina^ny of his readers ; it is, however, satisfactory to be able to refer them to 
80 * able a work as the ‘ Arboretntn ct Fruticeturn Britannicuin,\in which the 
statistical information respecting its various contents are generally full and 
» satisfactory ; Lauder’s edition of ‘Gilpin’s Forest Scenery’ also contains 
much iritercstwg information of this kind, respecting thTb,various trees noticed 
and enumerated in the pages of that delightful work.” 

Sr<)f('/f Farming in the Ijothiana. A Jjcifcr addressed 1o the Fditor of the 
“ Alanrhester Guardian,''^ By Robert Hyde Gr(‘g. Pamph;»^ 8 vo, p[), 33 . 
London, 1842. ^ 

* . » . * . 

Every landed proprietor who wishes to make the most af his land, and to 

r'u^e the character, and increase the comforts, of tlie tenantry and the la- 
l*ourcrs on his estate*, ought to peruse this shilling pamphlet. We are^at^arc 
that much of it will not be believed by proprietors, managers, and farmers, 
who have not been in Northumberland or Scotlantl, and we also know that 
there arc a number of English proprietors who prefer ha?ing their lands held 
at will by their tenants. To thc.-st this pamphlet will be of no use, for the first 
step to improvement is the granting of leases of reasonable length. Necessity 
is the iliother of improvement, as well as of invention, and vve are much mis- 
taken if the political changes which are taking place ilq not advance agriculture 
at a railroj#! paep. The Ibllowmg quotation ^^ill give an idea bf the contents 
of the pamphh't : — , • 

“ Considering tin; fate tfic .Corn Laws to be sealed, and all unequal 
protection to the landed interest abopt to be withdrawn, 1 was anxious, 
i)oth as a landlord ami a farmer, to prejiare for the statc*of things which such 
a change might introduce ; more particularly as a farmer, to prepare myself, 
by iiicreaseil skill and economy in the management of my farm, for the 
k^*cner competition and lowcv pri^jes which the free introduction of foreign 
agricultural produce must establish. 

I may, jierhaps, jilst mention tlAit my farm is in the JouAty of Hertford, 
ami consists of 60U acres. It is conducte^l on the J''ifJ^--^stem current 
twenty or twenty-five >ears ago, very superior tt) anv thing in TtH*se parts, 
and my bailiff was brought up tii the Lolhians; but aware that we might have 
been stationary, wdiilst elsewhere, as in Scotland, a rapid progress had been 
going mi, 1 determined to ascertain the actual state of 1 ‘anning where it had 
lAa^e uie greatest atlvai;^e, and, with this view', desired him to meet me at 
Edinburgh on the first of Jul> last. • Owing* to the kindness of* a friend, who 
understood fanning well himsdlf, and who had an extensive personal ac- 
(piaintance with thet farmers, I w'as cnabledpo visit a nfimbcr yf /arms o/ 
Various descriptions, and to communicate with the fanners them elves .in 
"freedoi*! aiul confidence. • $ 

“ It w'ould be ^ininterestyig»to the general reader, were I even competent 
to ^do it^N^iich I am not,* tcv enter minutely into detifils ; those cajiable of 
^imlerstanding them should visit the country; ai?d, whether tkey ilp 90 on a 
toiu*of proft or amusement^ thc>'»w'ill be aijiply repaid. ^ 

“ The goiieral conviction which remains upon my inin*! is this, that, with a 
system oqual to that of the Lotttians established throughout Englamf, larul- 
lords Inight receive double rents, farmers b^ rich ami prosperous,’ a^d the 
country be rendered, for two gfW’rations, iudej' 14 'ftdent oP foreign supplies. 
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notwithstanding* an abolition of all protective duties. I am confident the 
agricultural produce of England, Wales, and the West of Scotland, ini|^ht be 
doubled ; and that of Lancashire and Cheshire be tripled, and this without 
any material addition to the agricuftural population.** 

Cottaffe JResiden^ps ; or^ a ''Scries of Designs for Rural Cottages and Cottage- 
ViltaSy aful their Gardens and Grounds^ adapted to Koith Afnerfira, By 
A. I. Downing, Aufliior of a “ Treatise on Landscape-Gardening.” 8vo, 
pp. 187, illustrated by numerous Engravings. Ne^^ York and London, 
1842. 

The author of this work seems to have taken for his model our Stdmrhan 
(Architect, and Ijandscape) Gardener. ^ Like it, the Cottage Residences contains 
a series of designs fiq^Tesidences of moderate extent, with plane for laying out 
the gardens, lists of trees and shrubs for planting tliem, general directions for 
thcii^ culture and management, and remarks on the principles of eiilturc,and 
of design itiid taste on which the wholc’is founded. Throughout, the author 
gives evidence of his having studied architecture as an art founded on 
principles (p. 10.), and he Iuk produced a number of very handsome dc- 
.signs, not faultiest, any more than ours arc, but calculated to i;onvey 
ideas of what cott^-ige residences v^c susce[)tible of. VVe rather w onder that 
the geometric st}le of laying out grounds is not in higher esteem in \he 
UnitLdiStates, because wc should .suppose that, where there is so much natural 
woody scenery, it w^ould be desirable frequently to introdiiee the geometric 
st}le as forming the greatest contrast to it. Perhaps the reason may be, that 
this style is better ailaptcd for extensive places, than for such as consist of only 
a few acres; or, perhaps, the idea of folloiving the taste now prevalent in 
Europe may he, like other fa.shions, all powerful. these things as they 
may, wc consider Mr. Downing’s book Inghlv creditable to him, as a# nan of 
taste andean author; and it cannot »fiiil to he of great service in adding to the 
comforts, and kiiproving the taste, of the citizens of the Pijited •^tates. if 
large edition of Mr. Downing’s Treatise on I.andsrapc-Gaideuhg, nc>li('e»l 
in our V'olume for 1841, p. 421., has, wc^arb iriformed, been already sold ; 
which affords a most gratil\ing prool’of the progress of refinement in a coun- 
try where refinement •ccnis to he the c^hief moral w'lint. * 

% 

The Roianienl Lonher-oui among the wild Rlowers of the lucJds, Woods, and 
Afountains of Kngland and Wales ; fofmiHg a Jhmilinr Aloidhlu Guide for tite 
collect ing Botamsi. Intei'spersed with pirlorial Glanrrs, bntanmng Jnciden^s, 
and Xotiecs oj ninny rcfiiaikahle Locnlit7cs of the rarer and mo}>l lulrrcsting 
English Plants. *I5y Ealwin Lees, E.L.8., iJvc. ^ Post H\o, 

pp. ilTO.'^^'London and (dieltcnham, 1842. 

The object of the author is to “be in some degree useful, in attracting thp 
many to the fdeasures afforded by the examination* of plants -in tl^dr wild 
localities;” and for this purpose his work is divided into months. Tlj^ye 
cannot be a doubt as to the good that .sifch j^hook is ealculateil to effect, by 
calling forth and nourishing one of the most rational and j)erpetually interest- 
ieg tastea, ^nd thertj seems no l^*ttcr ylan of eftt eting thil than that which he 
has adopted. The author seems precisely the sort of persLn ihfit ought t(> 
write sucK a book, being a man of leisure, wdio pur-^Ues botany as a reertatiftn, 
and not as a professor or a botanical author. * (ifcoiyse, Wie interest which 
he can throw into it de])ends, not only on botanical kfiowledge, and pRr^icula^ly 
that of*o;;r iwligenous flofti, but on his kno\^ledge of eouniry Inattcis* 
generally, ^nd of j)oetry and histoky. Eroiit a cu^jsory glance at the voliftne, 
the au^ior docs not f^eem, deficient in any ftf these requisites. T.vcry large 
town, or at least every county, ought to have such a work written on it, and 
wc woftl<T not confiim ourselves indigenous jdants, but include also foreign 
species, either iy*euftivatioh,ior planted in |H»rks ami jileasure-gronnds, as rare 
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or <jrnamental. Some idea of the ^ork will be obtained frim the following 
headings to the chapters on January, February, and March. 

January. — Introduction — Flowers in their relations to the Human Race 
— First aspect of the Year — Evergreens — Ivy and Holly contrasted — 
Natural History of the Mistletoe — Its J?tatior]s on various Tre^s — Trees 
upset by the (ialcs — Localities of remarkable Yew> Trees — ^YeV-in-the-Oak* 
* (Trounds^d, Dead Nettle, &c. — Stocking (lorsc — Aspect of Nature. 

^ February. — Various Tints of Buds and Twigs in tl^ Sunbeams — Brilliant 
Effects of a Frozen Shower — Dandelion* Veronica, Daisy — Mosses in 
perfection of Beauty Hellebore, Periwinkle ^ — Sudden Snow Storm — The 
awakening of Spring in the CounVy and the City — Appearance pf Gelatinous 
Fungi — Miseries ol' a Thaw — Snowdrops. 

March. — A March Morning on Malvern Hills — Crocuses, Mezercon, 
Apricot, Pyru^^ japonica, &c. — Flowers of the Woods Fields — Flowering 

of the Hazel, Yew, and Elm — Vernal Indications — Various Species of Violets 
Golden Saxifrage, Tuberous Moschatel, White and Yellow Awl worts — 
Daffodils and Sallows — Windflower.* 


^ Art. II. Lit era? y Notice, 

j JJlSTJt.lTIoys of the Botany and other Brnnehes of the Natural History of^Jhc 
JInnalayan Jilountains^ and of the Flora of Cashmere, By J. F. Ro}le, ISf.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, King’s College, 
is about to be reissued in 22 monthly Parts. 


MISCEIJ.ANEOrS.INTKLIJGENCK. 

Art. I. Geifet^ol Notices, 

* 

On the FA'nteuec of Suljihnr in Plants. — M. Vogel, sen., remarks that it has 
lu'eu proved by the late INI. Planche and other ehenuNts that many plants 
contain sulphur. Water-crekses ^Ltliidiuin sativum L.) aic among those 
which especially contain much sulphur. 

As soils distant from volcanoes do not contain pCYceptilile traces of sulphur, 
it appears to M. Vogel not impossible, that , ’slants wlmd. t'*"* unich disposetl 
to assinnlate sul()liur may Inup the property of deri\ing it from i\le decom- 
position of the sulphuric acid of sulphates. M. Vogel, however, found that 
speds plJlced in a soil jierfcctly free from sulphur and sulphates yielded plants 
wjhich ytontained a notalTle quantity of sulphur. The soil employed for this 
cx^fynment consisted of ty)arsely |)OAvdered white glass ; it was first stiongly 
heated, but not fused, in a crucible, tind, beiAg afterwards wmsiied with boiling 
water, iiot the slightest trace of any sulphate could be detected. Seeds of 
^atcr-cresses k^t iVi a moist state w ere phexil in this, aftd wheiy tl^ic plant* 
were sevc;t?d inches in height, they were removed with their roots. After 
having* washed the plants,* the. white fibrous roots were cut off, xnd these 
as well as the plaJits w.erc .^lAcd ; and, on Ijcating them in a retort, it was found 
th’vt l)o^®of them yielded i^onsiderably more sulj)hur* than the seeds pon- 
tained. ^Th? expressed .juio/; of the young plant^ cultivated ii5 the,pcfwdered 
glass also contained solublto sulphates. TXe seeds of water- cresstY* sown in 
coarsely pftw'dered quartz, Hint-^lass, and \cry fin^ sibta obtained f^m si- 
licatei^ hydrofluoric acid, yielded sinnlar results with respect to sulphur ajpd 
sulphates, though the plants dij not flourish %o well in t(ie Ijist as in l’?ie two 
former substances. 
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To obtain approximative results as to quantity of sul[)hur in the w/iter- 
eress seeds and the plants which they yielded, the following expcrinicnts were 
made. The sc^d (100 grains?) wjis heated to redness in a retort, and the 
gases disengaged were received into a solution of potash; acetate of lead was 
Ridded to alkaline liquor .as long as precipitation occurred. The prccipi- 
tafe was of a hrqwnish cok)ur, and consisted of hydrate, carbonate, and snl- 
phiirct of lend ; the two former were /lissolved by dilute nitric a^dd, and the* 
sul^yiiurct of lead remaj^icd, which, after washing andi.drying, weighed 0’95gr. 
which indfcijtcd 0*1 29 gr. of suipnur. According to tlys experiment, lOOgr. 
of the seed contained ()• 1 29 gr. pf sulphur. ^ 

The youn^ plants obtained from the growth of 100 grains of the seed w6re 
similarly treated. Their weight was 2040 gr. ; they yielded, by the above- 
described process, 15*1 gr. of sulphurpt of lead, equivalent to 2*03 gr. of sul-» 
phur : consequently /(le dried plants contained more than fiiteen times as 
much sulphur as the lOOgr. of seed w'hich produced them. 

According to this, 100 lb. of the dried plants would yield nearly of 
an ounce of sulphur, although grown Vhcre none could be obtained by the 
roots. ^ 

As the growth of the young •plants of water-cresses took place in a soil 
devoid of sulphur and sulphates, and in a room which containetl no sidphur- 
ous vajiours, the origin of the sulpjuir, M. Vogel remarks, is to him a perfect 
enigma, and at present he confesses that lie is unable to give a satisfactory 
cxi)l«n<»tion of it. {Journ. do Phnrm. ct dc Cfiim.-, Mar. 18. 1842, as quoted 
in Phd, Mag, lor July.) 

Soih, — In affording warmth to plants, the earth is of considerable utility, 
and the power of accumulating and retaining it varies as much in soils, as the 
proportions of their constituents, ^ir Hi^mphry Davy found that a rich 
black mould, containing one fourth of vegetable matter, had its temperature 
increased in an hour from to 88^^ by exposure to the sunshine, irliile ji 
chalk soiP was heated only to 69'^ degrees umler similar circumstances; but 
the first, when '•rcmovctl into the shade, cooled in half an hour 1.1^, wherea# 
the latto^ lost only 4^. This expjains why the crops on light-coloured 
tenacious soils arc in general so much inofc Ixickwar^l in spring, but are 
retained longer in verdure during autumn, than thof^j on black light soils ; 
the latter attain a genial warmth more readily, but part with it*w'ith equal 
speed. Thejbllowing experiment, which has often been successfully repeated 
upon light as well as tenacious soils, demonstrates how greatly the colour of 
a soil influences the accumulation of Keat^, (leal-ashes were sprinkleil o\(»’ 
half the surface of beds sow n with peas, beans, &c., and on these the plant'> 
invariably appcilretf abov« ground two c/c three ilays 'earlier, ol)\foiisly bn 
account of the inc:^'ii^ed warmtl^; it being a well-known fact that daik bodies 
absorb caW^iTTuore readily, and in larger proportions, than those of lighter 
hue. (^Cambridge Chrun. and Journ. ^ May 28. 1^42.) 

Trenching .sfiff Soib. — By the old methotl of ridging or trenching, we do 
not obtain such a thorough pulverisation of the soil as may be desirable. 
*Durh;g my twelve years’ service at (.’aimou ilall,^^vhere 1 had to 
with a stubborn and clayey soit, 1 fouud the method which the annexed 
diagram may serve to explain answer niy wishes better than any other that I 
(.’puld hif upon. '3..ct «, b, r, </ represent a section of* the ground to lx; 
trenched 2Vt. deep. In 
the first place, the ground 
is measured out in longi- 
tudinal beds, 4 It. w'ivle ; 
this donc^^.the 4f>p spit of 
the hed e^is laid on the 
bed g; and the seupnd ^ 
spit o^ _tlic bed c is laid 
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second spit from the bed / is laid oi* h. So that the top-soil and sub-soil are 
kepi on separate and alternate beds, and may be mixed, rever,sed, or returned 
as taken out, at the will of the operator. By this method, the advantages are, 
a much greater exposure o^ surface to the action of the weather ^ the oppor- 
tunity of incorporating with the soil any desirable or obtainable manures, qncl 
at any desired depth ; a thorough blending of the soil to the depth of two or 
three feet ; and it also facilitates the operation of draining where necessary. 
It is needless to add, tlidt, when the first thiy^wn-oiit feeds are sufficient!} pul- 
verised, they are leveled down, and the others thrown out in the same manner. 
(7^ Parkim in (rard, Chron, for 184'2, p. b.) 

Utility of ike Rook, — Although, at certain periods of the year, fooks do con- 
siderable mischief, yet they make ample compensation in the end by destroying 
the grubs of the cockchafer, and others under-ground feeding insects, which, 
if left to ther.isclves, would utterly destroy the crops vVhich the rooks only 
partially injure. Mr. Yarrell, in his Ilustory of Jintish Birds, 'says: — ‘ On 
honft‘ very large farms in Devonshire, the proprietors deteriuiaed, a few 
summers ago, to try the result of offering a great reward for the heads of 
rooks : but the issue j)roved destructive to the farmers, for nearly the whole 
of the crops failed for three successive years; and they havS since been forced 
to imj/ort rooks and other birds to re-stock their farms with. A similar ex- 
periment was made a few \ears ago in u northern couifty, particularly in 
r> fcrencc to rooks, but with no better success : the farmers were obliged to 
reinstate the rooks to save their crops.” {Camb. Chron. and Journ., June 
1 1. 1842.) 

Plums on calcareous Soil. — Have }ou ever heard that plum trees thrive best 
in the limestone districts? In confirmation of this, mv garden never fails of 
an abundant crop of apricots, wiiich, you know, are grafted on plum stocks. 
From seven trees 1 shall pick this }ecir from loO to 200 dozen. — P. F. J/. 
July 22. 1842. ^ 

,, (iraj)c-^oicin^. — I have tried with greift success tiie filth v /ceding system 
for grapes ; dead dogs, rats, calves, and horses have been burieil about 10 or 
12 leet frtun seven vines, which now, the third year, are going to gAc me an 
abundant crop of grApes ; not less than 250 fine bunches. — Idem. 

Oranire ^i/rup. — This syrup is so nasily maclc, and can be used so con- 
stantly to advantage, that no liousakeejiftr should be without it. Select ripe 
and thin-skinned fruit; sejueeze the juice through a sieve ; to every pint add a 
j)ound and a half of powdered sugar ; boil it slowly, and skim as long as any 
scum rises ; you may then take it /»ff‘, let it grow cold, and bottle it off. Be 
spfc to «ccurc the corks well. Two table-spoonfuls of .this S}rup, mixed in 
melted butter, make an admirable sauce for plum or batter jiudding ; it im- 
parts a fine^avour to custards ; ami a tea-sj>Aonful intiomtto ViV-vtO a glass of 
punch adds much to its tIcl^;iousness. {Camb. Chron. and Jouni., April 2. 
1842.) 

, Poiath Salad. — In .>our cottage gardening, when you are giving directions 
fyr the^ooking and use of sundry vegetables, perhaps you might add a mode 
of/jaking a potato salad *»nich used in some parts of the Continent, and which 
would not only be useful to the cdttager, hut is thought by many to be de- 
licious-xiating, particular!}^ with salmon, or fish in general, or indeed any thing 
else. The mixture hf vinegar, oil, musVtrd, fait, and hard egg is same al 
for comrud^i sal^d, and according to taste; the potatoes are sliced when edd, 
with liect-root also sliced. Tjie cottager may merely use the viiAgar, salt, 
and mustard, ai.d adil sjkcd onions. J{Camh. Chron. ^ and Joitrn., April 2. 
1812.)^" 

7Wmhi^ rjid training I[ori/\'i . — In confirmation of a paragnlfili c5ft this sub- 
ject* inserted in p. .‘328., wa. (juote the following : — “ The taming jf horses,” 
says the Hrivlnnum Advocate (a I^vorth Carolina new>spajycr), “ by brentiiing in 
their po^trils, seems to be gaining friends. Mr. David Cdayton, of TyiVcl 
county, having seen an article in our paper staging that horses had been 
rendered gentle by breathing into their nostrils, determined' to try it on a 
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young mule belonging to him, who woiiid sufTer no person to handle <iim. 
'Mr. Clayton fujitcncd him in a stable, and, after considerable trouble, suc- 
ceeded in breathing several times in his nostrils. Before he left the stable 
the mule became gentle, and would«stand still and suffer himself to be rubbed, 
un^l would Ifiose and smell ardund him. He followed Mr. Clayton out of the 
stable, around tlffe yard, and wanted to go into the house. We advise our^ 
friei}.ds who*have colts to break to try the experiment; if it does *11 o* good, it 
can certainly do no hirm.” (Slamford Mtrcurij, a^ quoted in Mom. Chrirn. 
October 8. 'm2.) 


Art. II. Are2g7i Notices. 

CHINA. 

Manure among the Chincstc, — In arranging the various classes of the 
people,* the Chinese place the literati in the foremost rank, as learning is with 
them the stepping-stone to hoftour; but, immediately after the learned, the 
husbandman takes* the precedence of all others, because, being engaged in 
raising the neces!5aries of life, he is abundantly more important than ^the 
mechanic, who merely changes the form of matter, and the merchant, wlio 
originates nothing, but only barters and exchanges commodities for the sake 
of gain. This honour put upon agricultural employments is evidently the 
result of design ; and shows that the country, being overstocked with in- 
habitants, needs cultivating to its utjnost extent, in order to provide the 
people with sustenance. The industry and^skill of the Chinese, striving to 
produce as many of the necessaries of life as possible, would also argue 
a dense j)opulation, ever struggling against threatening want, and cofhpelled 
to exert themselves for their daity bread. In tropical climates, where th^ 
ground is fertile and the population scanty, the natives fuvl tluk hy a few 
months’ ^labour they can produce wifficient .food for a whole year’s con- 
sumption ; and arc, therefore, indisposed •to exfyt themselves further: but 
in China the inhabitants are incessiuntly employed*; and every individual 
is obliged to be busy**!!! contributing his /jiiota to the commonw'cal. Kvery 
one in the beast acquainted witli the manners of tlie Chinese knows that 
they are untiring in their exertions to maintain themselves and families. 
In the business of agriculture they are*‘m€re p^rticularIy active ; raising tw^o 
crops from the ^gropnd every year, extending their cultivation, amj bringing 
the most iin[)romising sjHits into nsc, in order that 'nothing may he lost. 
Their skill *?i!Tti».g these okjects^is not, considering their few, advantages, 
eontcmptiffic. They thoroughly untlerstaud ^le importance of varying the 
crops ; they know perfectly well the seasons and soils adapted for certain 
productions ; and they are fully sensible of the importance of mamlring tlje 
ground, in order to maintain its fertility. A stranger is struck witl^ this on 
firrft Wetting his foot on the shores of China. M^>t individuals met iur,jl?e 
paths of the fields are provided w^th a bafket and rake ; and every evening the 
cottager brings home a certain (juantity to add to the dung-heap, wbich is a 
fnost intportant afipendage to •^iwery, dwelling. Having but few sheep arTil 
cattle, they are obliged to make the most of the stercoracetfus stljyk of man 
and swinV3. This is carefully collected, and^ actually sold at so miich ^)cr 
pound; while whole ^strings of scayengers indy Ipc seyn clv^erily posting into 
the .country every successive morning with thtir envied acquisiflofjs ; liytle 
heeding tkxj olfactory nerves*^ of the less intcrestiyl passengers. *I:ivA*y othc^ 
suhsiancer likely to answer the •'end is ifnxioii^ly collected, and carcVully 
dispos'd, so as to prbvidt for future exigencies ; such as decayed •animal and 
v«getaj[i4* matter, the sweeping of streets, the nmd of canals, burnt phones, 
lime ; and, wha^ ,if^not a little* singular, tbe^hort stumpy hair, shaven from 
millions of* heads every Vn days, is illustriously gathered, and sold for 
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iiKumre throiigliout the empire. {Madrasi Almanac for 1841, in Camb, Chron.^ 
and Uonnu May 14. 1842.) 

KORTII AMERICA. 

StrcHlziii rcghice. — There arc several specimens 'bf this beautiful plant 
•this city^ About two years since, Mr.,Drcer, florist and seedsnran, had one 
in flower, and, as he was uninformed about Jts history, I gave it t^ him, ’and 
having inserted it in adaily city paper, a purcliaser was speedily found at ten 
dollars. The British notanists and cultivators^of plants know its locality and 
discoverer, ‘but may probably not4;now all I am about to write cciicerning the 
latter, and therefore I send you the article alluded to. “ Jhe late dis- 
•tinguislied friend and liberal patron oj science, 8ir Joseph Banks, Bart., 
in early life v\iis an ardent cultivator of botany and*’i^tiiral history, and, 
although under an actual matrimonial engagement, applied for. and obtjyncd 
the place of naturalist t(j the first expedition under Captain Cook,^nd dt the 
C-ajie of Good Hoj)e met with the plaflt in question. Finding it to be a new 
genus, he, with great tact, determined to name it alter the quecn,of England, 
a princess of the house of' Mecklenburg Strelift, and coined for it\he classical 
name •f Strelitzir/, add^ig regime. A greater complimeiit could not have 
been paid her. But you will ask, what became of Mr. Banka’s betrothed ? I 
hedfd several years ‘jince from M. Correa de Serra, that the suspension of 
M.*. B’s proceedings was not relished by the lady or her friends, and excited 
some severe remarks; which, how'cver, were soon quieted by the pow'crful 
charm c»f a draft in her fa\our on his banker for 10,000/. ; not that he 
loved Iicr less, but that he loved “ science more,.” M. (’orrea s standing 
as a botanist is well known. It fias he, as you know', who ascertained that 
the I)or\anthcs excelsa was a new genus, and gave it an appropriate name, 
lie restled ele\en }ears in England, as secretary of the Portuguese legation ; 
^ui afterwards in this city, first as a j^’ivatc maiv Jind subsequently as 
minister frJln tli^* court of Brazil. — A/, riitladciphh, 

Agf/vc fimcricdna, — Mr. B. puke, th^ successor of B. M‘Mahon,’ is now 
exhibiting at the Maionic IjTill an agave in flower. It is stated l>y him to be 
one of the ^original filifnts grown by lyr. ILuniltou, at the Woodlands, in 
Blockley township, INiiladolphia copnty ^ and which, after his death, came 
into the possession of Mr. M‘Mahon’s family, and thence to the present 
owner. The plant first exhibiteil its flower-stem on the 17th of May, and 
filmi that time to the Hth (7f Ju\^% k increased daily from 2*iu. to 9 in., 
wl^en it Jiad attained the height of 20 ft. 1 J in. It then commenced 
throw'ing out lateral ftranches andTorming its bml^., and corilinued to do so 
the greater jiortion of the month; on<he2illh it exjiimtl^’^J^fo-st flower, 
at w hich time the spread of tlie lateral branches, from tip to tip, \<as nearly 
5 ft. The whole number of these is twxnty-tw o. The probable number of 
flgwTrs which will be disnla}ed on the plant cannot be less than from 1300 to 
2000. The summit clusters expanded two days since, and now the plant 
p?(^nis a magnificent !«tjcctacle. It is supposetl to be ninety-five 
oUk A sixth American specimen i^ said to'be about to flower in the green- 
house (jf Mr. Vau Rensellacr, hf Albany, Ntwv York. The editor of the 
Srttnrdai/ Conrlri\ of^l’hiladelplua, says |hat a*fcw years sifice he .^aw^one ii^ 
^ower in tile gftienhouse of Mr. Peter C. Brook of Boston : this makes 
T»evbn sjiecamens in the linked States. — Idem, Auguit 11. 1842. » 

[For an account of^thc fiio\?ering of three plants of the Agave amcricana 
in ,{Lincrg?{i* sec Gardowr J Magazine^ vol. vii. p. 4o4.] ' , 

** Vendible ^Cachc^. — In beautiful greenhoTise of Joslu5i l-«>n^treth, 
Tilrflcr’s Lane, about two iWles fi^im the n<?rthern limit of Philudeijihia, is u 
specimen o'f C'actus triangularis, ^nerablc in ycars,^as ft is lofty in stature. 
It has been in possession of the present owner thirty years ; it was Jicld b^y 
the fonner one forty years, and^ he supposed^it about tei^^cafs old when it 
camp into his possession. It is IT^t. high. — 7dcv7 
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Art. III. Domestic Notices- 

a 

ENGLAND. 

* liOMCE^A turned cut in June into an open border, and trained against 

the east enl of the stove-house in the Oxford Botanic Garden, has thriven*, 
exceedingly, and has produced its beautiful blossoms in tolerable abundance. 
— ]V, H, [So it has at Bose Hill, under the management of Mr. Ogle, 
where we saw several square yards of terrace wall cove.ed with its blooms on 
October 15.] — Co7id, 

Kedera HtVu*. — At Godston, near Oxford, amongst many fine specimens * 
of ivy which thrive on the ruins of the nunnery, are two which more particu-, 
larly attracted my observation. One has a trunk which measurf*s, at about 1 ft, 
from the ground, full 3ft. in circumference; and then divides into two branches, 
each being about half the size of the main stem : the other is flattened by its 
close contact with the w*all, from which it projects about 10 in., and is, in its 
widest diamqter, 1 ft. 4 in. The branches extend a considerable distance over 
the old walk, and have not the least appearance of decay. — ll\ H. B, 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Virgin Soil, (p. 70.) — A paper of mine on virgin soil (p, 70.) was written 
in consequence of a letter which appt'ifred in the Gni'(tcne)'\ (jazetfr, 
signed R. By your Magazine for August, I find that Mr Lynihurn was 
R. and fiint he differs a little from me in opinion. However, as ne frnly 
says, “ tile difl[^'rcnce is* more in the a[)plication of the term than in any thim^ 
else,” Periiaps I ought to have been more careful how I expressed myself: 
for instSnee, when I mention that I "Ilardly knew what an alkali was, although 
it is pretty well understood what constHutes mn alkali, he or any one 
else might see I expressed myself in joking way ; when alkalies^ are dcriveil 
from rocks, better have them groubd. Mr. L. considers that a tithe of the 
labour I bestow on the study of bees would be better ap[)lied to the study 
of geology ?nd chemistry : this may be true ; hut if he considers the study of 
bees a small one he is mistaken, for iliiisfrious men of all ages have thouglit 
it worthy of attpntipn. Among the ancients were Aristotle and Virtqil ; ann'ng 
the modern naturalists we have Swammerdam, Reaumur, Huber, Bonnet, 
Hunter, anc^ '*But to return to the subject of virgin soil; whether that 

term ought to be applied to surface soil, I mum that from rich pasture land, 
or subsoil as Mr. L. will have it; to the latter, I will not dispute, but observe 
that subsoil would be of little use for the same purpose that gardenefS [)*it 
the former to. Mr. L. observes that a little of the latter is useful, mhH*d wi^h 
“Toil so spent and worn out that no manure we ‘put on it will renovat its 
lost powers.” But the grand questiort is,* what are those lost powers? 
Mr. L. has given a very good account of the manner in which soils arcmfliTted 
*by mantlre'i and by different kiiTds of 'Tops ; still there are some things yet to 
bfc learned on this subject. In my former paper 1 mentioned ebat Mr. L, 
considerf^d that the excretions from the roots 6f plants may have soiiietliing 
to do with k; but we have yet to learn if thciVdie :mcli u thing after all as 
excvetions. May it not have been a fungus tfiat led to such a ’nj/tioiii^-— 
tVighMi. Z'osscy Hall Gardems, August '<^6, 18d*2 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abj. 1. RtcoUections of a Gardening Tour in the North England 
and Pari of Scotland^ made J^bm June 22. to September SO, 1841. 
By tlie Conductor. 

(^Continued from p. 440. ) 

jfjJG, 8. — Melrose to Dalkeith^ h^^Dryburgh Abbey and Thirl^ 
^iane Castle. The ruins of Melrose Abbey are, perha]:)^) the 
best preserved ruins of the kind in Scotland, though they admit 
of the improvement of showing the whole of the original, floor/ 
by removing from it the heaps of rubbish -witfi which it is now 
disflgui'ed. The accompanying burying-ground is extensive*and 
tiot o«er-crow3ed with graves, and it might be surrounded and 
^Uersected 'With some straight grjtvel walks; and ^ along these 
might b^planted a few Irish yews, and other evergreems, chiefly 
of cypress4ike shapes,, which wotild afford agreeable walks for 
the inhabitants, and display {he abbey to advantage to strangers. 
There are not many grave-s^fones that woukf be found in the 
way of the walks ; but, where these did interpose, the symmetry 
of' the walk could always be pj'eserved by expanding it volun- 
tarily as much on one side of* the grave-stone as it was expanded 
frbm ne*cessity on\he other; Surrounding gAv^stone with a 
circle or ^n oval of grass, or gft|ui>hig it wiiii a inc^^pr shrub, 
where necessary or advantageous. If the levelling down of the 
grave mounds were an objection, soil coultl be procured so as to 
raise the walk abov^ their level, which would give it a terraced 
cYw'R^ter, rather desK^lde than otherwise, by affording the SpCb- ' 
tator a more commanding ^iei^ on each side. It is much to be 
regretted, that a legular system of layiijg out the Uurying-gyound^ 
of 'c6untity- ciiurches is not addjiited; and also a prearranged 
*y5terft, *such as", we have .described in our Suburban Gurdenery 
followed Jn nfelcing^ ‘interments. The ^ealks of burying- 
grOuncJ^ might have borJlers, and- along teach of th^e yiighf be 
planted a* row of low ^-ees,® alternately evergreen and ^jypress- 
like, and*deciduous and ronjid, or spread i»g-hfeaded ; and^bese 
hordes* might be let out in perpetuity, in portions^ for er^tiifg 
tombs ; while the interior gif the compantment«*tinighl be ex- 
ad Ser.^1842. XII. 
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^lusively devoted to graves having no tombs, or to persons ^o, 
or whose frieiids, preferred a. tablet put up on the walls of the 
church, as Jt writer in the Quartcrhj Review for September, 1842, 
judiciously recommends. Figs. 57. and 58., borrowed from our 
Suburban Gardener^ will show what is meant without further < 
explanation. We -are advocates for the American mode, of 
allowing every man to bury on his own property, with or with- 
out a tombstone, or othei mark of remembrance, as he might 
choose, but simply under such restrictions and regulations as 
public health and decency might require. We are persuaded « 
that it will ullima1:^ly come to this, and that public ^rave-yards 
will. only be resorted to by those who have no garden or field 
that they can call their own. Few' will deny that the public 
health would incur less risk of being injured by such a change, 
and in many cases, we believe, the feeling of respect for the 
memory of partmts and relations, and the good conse(juen'ces of 
that feeling, would be kept more alive than is now the case 
under the churchyard system. The clergy alone would be the 
sufferers, and it w'ould be but justice that the existing race should 
have a compensation. 

Dryburgh Abbey -Earl of Buchan. Great pains were 
taken with this place by a former earl, who planted an extensive 
orchard, many cedars of Lebanon, and other ornamental'^trees, 
and erected some ornamentaf buildings. We regret to say tha^ 
the whole •jilace appeared to us in a state of neglect, anof no part 
more so than the grounds about the’ rrins. JThe sheep w'ere 
injuring the fruit trees and the^ cedars, by rhbbing against their 
stems, and the cattle breaking* down the fences. The ruins are 
extensive, but they are too much encumbered with trees and 
shrubs, and, what is worse, with, .dug gr/mnd and flowers. Dug 
ground about an old building, when carried to any extent, 
always gives "the idea of yesterday, and checks the feeling of 
veneratiqprvdilch 4vould ofaerv^ise predominate. I'he floors of 
the interior of these ruins are heaped up with rubbish, and 
overgrown with rank plants, and there is a damp vaailt set 
round with busts of stucco, such as are sold in the streets,, which 
' affi’^hown by the guide, wljo evidently thr.^iks them of far m;^;^*e 
importance, and more deserving oratt^ntion, than the ruins them- 
selves.. The pc'or woman j^ho shows these bust.i and gives th|m 
names knows no better; but what are we to thjnk of^the pro- 
prietor of the place, who permits such things? .1^ nature,*' Dry- 
burgh Abbey has immense advantage^ and these i;iims are 
objects of pitense interest, which might be turned to good 
account in rendering the place wd/rthy, of respect and admi- 
ratioR, instead of’ creating, as it now does, feelings of an oppo- 
site nature. 

Thirhtane Castle; the Earl of Lauder. After passing a 
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nuAiber of gentlemen’s seats ‘possessing many natural beauties 
but exhibiting very little good architecture or landScape-garden- 
ing, tRe absence of tl^e latter easily ascertained by the isolated 
clumps and the want of scattered trees 'in ^the parks*ahd lawpsj 
we come^to Lauder, close to which is Thirlstan^ Cattle. The 
building is of great.antiquity, and, besides j^ne or two^ very an- 
cient rooms, it cc^ntains a number wliicli were richly finished in 
tUe Loi^is XIV. style, prevalent in* the time of Charles II. 
These rooms are chiefly remarkable for their gorgeous ceilings, 
exhibiting wreaths of fruit, foligge, and flowers, in very high 
relief; araKesques of extraordinary conibinafiftns ; and, in some 
of the rooms, domes raised in the centres of the ceilings, •and 
painted in imitation of the sky,* with gilt stars. The beauties of 
aral>esqne decoration are not generally understood. Many 
object to them because they are not natural, but it is tifeir fanciful 
charftcter which cotistitutes theh’ beauty. KeaSon gives up the 
r«ins to the fancy, and we delight tf) be led about by that power 
into regions where every thing is not only new but s4range. 
Nonsense in the midst of sense is often a relief to a mind kept 
on the rack, and arabesques are the nonsense oj* high art. Thirl- 
stane Castle is undergoing extensive altertitions and additions 
under the direction of Mr. Burns, and, when finished, will j)ro- 
babl^ be one of the finest things of the kind in Scotland. A 
iiew kitdien-garden, and an extensive range of liothouses, have 
been fonned®under the direction of Mr. C. H. Smitif, i^ncl they 
do him very gre^t credit.* ^ 

The landlord of'the inn at L|juder has travelled a good deal 
in America, and is very intelligcm. It is always refreshing to 
meet with a man who has seen the world, but more especially 
fvhen this is unexpected, yii^ mind deliglits in bfeing trans- 
j:^orted^'rom the present time and the surrounding circumstances 
to other times and countries.* Contrast oPideas is*as effective in 
producing enjoyment, as contrast of •form or^f light and shade 
is in producing picturescflie effect. 

, In descending from the Lammermuir hills, we look down on 
^le plain of the Loth Ians as on a map. Pass on t he je ft_ 
s«lPe overpruned plSnitations^of larcjies, and on the right*aTem- 
perance hotel. An excellent inn at Dalkeith. . ' 

• Atig, 4. — Oxtn/brd Castle ; die I^irl of Staiit Th^ oasile is 
HI a cojjItmaiTding situation, but has the common fault os bewig' 
entered on the side'thjU has the best views, and slfowing a 
strang{j» not^nl/ tlies^, but the*whole of tke law n, before he 
■afight!! at the main entrance. Tile kitclfhn-garden ii» uadorgVmg 
d Thorough reform by Mi*I Garditfer, a master in hisi art. A 
great .inany hollies are pfgnted in the ^)ung woods, amd the 
platfts are protected from hares ant^ rabbits by circuiai^ fen&s, 
l^ft. high, and 2 ft. 6 ih.4n diameter, ^forme<l'*^ytireJy of the 
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Ranches of young larch trees ; their ends being stuck in *the 
ground so as \o form a circle, round the plant, and their points 
woven into one another, as in, the finishing of a common wicker- 
wqrk hartper. There are a new church, new parsonage, hand- 
some new,facfor’s house, lodges, cottages, farm office^ all seen 
more or less from jhe pubjic road, and all most substantially 
built of stone, and in good* taste, at the earl’s expense. The 
Edinburgh approach to the castle is ^excellent, but the,.other i?s 
le^js fortun'ate, showing only one side of the house, instead of 
coming up to it diagonally, so to show two sides. Additional < 
to the main dooi\ there is a side or subordinate ona, called the 
luggage door; a characteristic of Scotch mansions, arising, no 
doubt, from the hospitable habit&of the country. 

Preston Hall ; Dick, Bart. The park is crowded with 

magnificerfc trees, of a nifmber of which we were promised the 
dimensions. THiere are a large and very cuperiorly designed 
kitchen-garden^ and an excellbnt gardener’s house of three storiet., 
large ^‘nough for a farmer ; but, as we generally enquire into 
details, we found this house, like many, we may say most, other 
gardeners’ houses in Scotland, without a convenience essential 
both to delicacy and cleanliness, ^he number of large and 
comniodious gardeners’ houses in Scotland which are altogether 
defective in this particular would not be credited in En^^and. 
Forty dlfferept kinds of fig ^re cultivated in the garden here,t 
and, by^the aid of glass and artificial heat, figs are^sent to table 
from the middle of May till winter. „ * , 

Newbattle Abbe^ ; the Marqtiess of Lothihn. The^bbey is 
finely situated iii a bottom, surrounded on every side by high 
bank^ covered with wood. It stands close to the Esk, with a 
considerable portion of level grown^ om one side, varied by old 
trees ; the whole expressive, in a high degre^ of the peacefi^l 
combined with tfie grftnd. There are many fnie trees, both on 
the level ground nand the*‘ declivities, the most remafkable of 
which are, an immense beech, a sycantore, and a Sqptch elm, 
the dimensions of wliich are given in our Arboretum, in the 
kitchen-garden, which, with the gardener’*s house and'^oim^, 
^floVer-garden scenery, is most picturesquely situated, we foirfW 
‘ a raspberry plantation which had' n«?t l)een renewed for forty 
y^ars, ^nd whick still conlipued^to bear abundaht crops. • 

= Dalkeith Palace ; the Duke of Buccleugh. we* had npt^ 
time to ’see this place properly, we ^hall say liulc about it. 
There is an excellent kitchen-garden, ,nWly formed ;«b^t the 
wall!?, -tn ,ouii opinion, cKe alto^gether de^cient in arcbitt?ctural* 
dignity, t We w'ould have bad rich*'‘Eliaabethan gateways and 
doorways, an architectural coping, rfind various other^ details, 
which,r without interfering jp any way with culture, would have 
lent dignity add '‘charatler to what, Speaking always with refe- 
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rence to architectural design, is mean and commopplace. We 
were t]ie more surprised at this, because, from Mr. McIntosh's 
remarks on the “entmnce to the •kitchen or culinaiy, garden/' 
in his New and Improved Practical Gardener ^ p. 27^, we were leJ 
•to expfct» something very different. The chimneys jfre not, as 
usual, carried up iif the back wall, but ver^jf judiciously beliind 
in the outer or lof er wall of the back sheds, in order to prevent 
thfe soot,%which the coal hj^re produces in immense .quantities, 
from dropping on the glass. As far as we recollect, there wfts 
•not a pond in the centre of the garden, which [s always desirable, 
in order that the water in summer may be warmed by the sun, 
to ^he same temperature as the soil. The great iniportanrt of 
this has been admirably pointed out in our Volume Tor ISiO, 
and will be recurred to in a future f^age of this arbcle. The 
crops, both in the open garden and in the forcing-houses, were 
excellent, and the ^rder and kecjyng unexceptionable. The 
design of the flower-garden to the south of the kitchen-garden 
will, no doubt, be reconsidered. * 

Aug. 5 . — Dalkeith and Dal honsie Castle to Edinburgh. Walked 
to some magnificent viaducts for facilitating the transit of coals 
to Edinburgh by railroad, which have been erected by the Duke 
of Buccleugh ; and we cannot help expressing the great satisfac- 
tion fhat we felt «at seeing the various public works at Dalkeith 
find Groton erected by this nobleman. They ^^•ill^ not only 
greatly benefit his own property, but prove beneficiaUto the 
public. WouId*that Ills Gsace were imbued with similar ideas 
to ours o« the subject of increasing the comlbrys of the labourers 
on his extensive estates, by improving their dwellings, adding 
gardens to them, providing schools for educating their children, 
Aid taking care, as in Germatty, that they were all* educated, 
£iHd bes>ring in myid the w’ants of the agedjand iiifitm ! Would 
that His Grace had the same uleas as the Rev. Dr. Gilly, and 
the late Rev. William Gilpin, on the subject of improving the 
condition of the cottager f 

• “Su^^pose,"' says^r. Gilly, ‘‘70/. to be the average cost of a 
swbsUmtially good coy:age, will the comfort of a faithful depe nd 
aiftf his family be heavily bought at this price ? [The avei\age of 
what I>ord Roseberry’s coltages have cost.] Why is the hap- 
jjmess of rural life to be nothing 4 iore«than a romance, a floetical 
'4mflge^ wfien U is in ^fie power of so many land-propiMetors lo 
realise all that^is^ imagipefif of smiling gardens, and snug habita- 
tions, wd contented cAttagers ? T^he trije beadty of a landscape, 
ns pil^in*has said in#his J^orest Scenery consists, •nof *1n the 
mere mi^jture of colour? and forms, 1)ut in thejiicture df human 
liappiness presented to our imagination and affections in fisiye 
and Unequivocal signs of cpmfort.' 

“Oh, when will tlm jaw^of love be ^t in Tf^*suftremacy ? 
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Wben wHTitbe felt that there is no security for property like the 
aflfettion of those whose labour is our wealth ? 

“Oftentimes when I see onnamental lodges, and pretty dairies, 
like fafry bowers, in ^ cool and sequestered corner of the park; 
and gardener’s houses, decorated without and full of eccommo- ' 
datlon \Yithin; an^l dog-kpnnels, which mwy be called canine 
palaces ; *&nd stables, like sacred temples, totally free from 
every pollution, that you ^ould suppose it profanation to suifef a 
particle of filth to remain one moment on the pavement ; often 
when I see these things do I indulge the ardent hope, that the^ 
time will come, ivhen the peasantry on a property%ill have as 
much taste' and forethought expended on them, and that spiig 
cots and 1lappy*Iooking inmates will be considered the chief orna- 
ments of a/I estate.” (The Peasantry of the Border^ 4'C.y p.37.) 

To show that the cottages on some part of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh’s estate;^* require his interference, or'did so in 18^1, we 
refer the reader to a passage in our eighth Volume; but, as this 
volume is now out of print, we shall quote it in a note.* 

* “We are persi^aded that many absentee landlords are ignorant of the sort 
of cottages which already exist^and still continue to be erected, on their estates. 
It is difficult for us to persuade ourselves that the wives, who are j)erhBp3 
mothers, of these men of wealth are aware of the large families that aje born 
and live ^together in one sejuare room, open to the roof, with no division but 
that formed by woodeir bedsteads, ‘and with no floor but the earthy We can* 
not believe,*for example, that the Duchess of Bucclcugh, whom we know to 
be highly cultivated, and who has the reputatiop of being kind-hearted and 
charitable, ever entered any one of the fourteen cottages lately erected on one 
of her husband’s estates, not far froKi his magnificent palace of Dnimlunrig, 
in Dumfriesshire. On crossing the*" country from Jardine Hall to Closehurn, 
Aug,^. 1831, we passed the farm of Cuinroo. The farm-house and farmery 
are ample 2 ;tpd most substantial-looking buH(ljngs. The dwelling-house js 
more than usually large, with tw o robnA in its width ; a part of its exterior 
wall is covered .wilt large well-trained frujt trees; and /here is anrexcellafi/. 
kitchen-garden, well stocked, and apparently in good order, in which a pro- 
fessed gardener (judging from hla blub apron) was at work ; so thaft the whole, 
had it not been for the farmyard behind, might very easily have been taken 
for a mansion residence. Passing this house, and advancing about a furlong, 
we came to a row of fourteen cottages occupied }iy yearly servanls of the 
farmer and occupant of the large house, who, we were told, came from he|t 
' c&itivated district in Scotland, East Lothian. Obrierving that to every ^or 
in the row of cottages there was but oife window, we entered one of them, 
and found a woman sitting at a table, writing a letter (which seemed in a very 
good habd efor a person in her Tank life), while she rocked the cradle wi{(i 
her foot. The room, which comprised the whole cottage, 'was kbout ^ft# 
square, without a ceiling, and open to the roof ; the floor was of eaAh, and 
the walls were left rojugh, just as thje stones were ^)Ut togethir in building, hut 
whitewashed ; there was a ^»*e-place, but only ohe fixed window offifur small 
panes. ^ If; thil room there were two box b^'ds, placed end to endyanJ’ b^in^ 
them a space of about 2 ft. in width for fuel ancM umber. The furniture and 
utensils, though scadiy, were clean and neav, more especially whed contrasted 
with thq floor, which, underheath the beds, was of earth, quite loose ; though, 

, near the fire, w‘^^^ laid some flUt stones, which the woman said her husband 
had picked up ana put down himself. The co^age window, as already ob- 
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Dalhousie Castle; the Earl*of Dalhousie. The castle 
much of appropriate character, anti, indeed, is Qn^*<)f the iiest 
habitable really old cj^stles which yre have seen in Scotland. 
Here the gateway, formerly shut with a portcullis, comeS in as ^ 
feature wi(Ji admirable efect. As the gardens ftnd.grounds 
are described and illustrated by engravings in^our first Volunie, 
we shall say little about them. ' The finest part of tho place is 
the»walk ajong the banks of jhe river to*the kitchen-garden, and 
*the walk back again on the other side through a wood. Tha 
kite earl was much attached to thj^ place, and greatly improved 
it, and his lady, it is well known, was an excellent botanist. 
Maiyr American trees and shrubs were sent over, by the 
whilst he was governor of Canada, only some of which^re in a 
thriving stale, owing to the poverty and humidity oQ the soil, 
and the proximity of more robust-grovTing trees. Thfe best we 
saw w%s /^inus BanWaV^a, l^ft. Iiigh. A hedgfi of evergreen 
hoflies, the main stems of which have been cut at 3 ft., in order 
to throw vigour into the lateral branches, and cause them to 
spread out, forms the separation of the river w^alk from the 
kitchen-garden, and is decidedly the finest ihinp^ of the kind we 
have ever seen. The great variety of ground outline formed by 
the extension of the branches over the lawn, and of the outijne 
against the sky from the different heights to which their extre- 
mities hav^ turned up, the different kinds of variegatjpn, and the 
different degrees of vigour, are sources of endless varie^;^while, 
all the plants being of tjse saixie species, the principle of unity is 
not interl’ei’ed with. * A most pictyresque and beautiful screen is 
thus produced in a very limited s|face. No part of this hedge 
is above 7 ft. high, and many parts of it not more than 3 ft., and 
it* varies from 6 ft. to ISd’t. ii^ wudth. The line of these varie- 
^^ed hollies is indicated in the plan in our first Volume, p. 252. 
The silver firs on this estate w’ere all killed Si few yeaVs ago, when 
they were between 30 and 40 ft. higli, bj the me^ly bug. A plant 
of /dtraclewTW asperrimumVas lift, high, with the radical leaves 
.covering a space 12ft. in diameter. 

♦Th^ road from Dfilkeith to Edinburgh is broad, kept in e^ 
cettJbf repair, and pasStes through a country so much altered frotn 
what 4 was in 1806, when f^e last saw it, that we should never 
l\^ve recoffuised tt to be the same wriiory. Every J^rmyard# 
now -a high, and often handsome, chimney for its steams- 

sa-ved, Was f xed, and incapable ot opening to gi\% air. Ther^wa^ no ffkck 
dobS! and no opening eithe^ in tHe roof o» w alls for ventilation, except the 
entrance door and the chimney. .There was no appenda^, or gardA ground 
of any sort, behind these cott^esf but, across the road, in front of thefli was 
a narrow strip of ground, divided so as to al|pw one fall (36 yds. sqtaie) to 
each cottage. In these gardens !h#-e was no stnicjare of aayiind.’J 
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*>engine, which reminds us much' more of Birmingham than of 
any part of'Scotland, except Glasgow. The low round towers, 
often with the walls ragged at top, so astto give the idea of the 

• remains'of high towers, built over the orifices of the old coal 
pits, are also \o us a new feature ; to which we must add, ^thnt the 
ditectiop of the rqad has h^en changed, in^^some places so much 
so that we could not recognise Libberton K^>*k (where we went 
to school in 1796), and' that plantations newly madawhen»we^ 
left the country are now grown up, furnishing by their thinnings 
useful timber. )Ve were much .gratified with the prevalence erf 
the balsam poplar in the plantations at St. Catherine’s near 
EeJinburgh, because that is the first tree that comes into le^f in 
the sprir^ in every part of the northern hemisphere, and nothing 
can be inore beautiful than the delicate gamboge yellow of its 
foliage when it first expa^ids. This tree does not attain so large 
a size as the,6ther poplars, n6r does it pfoduce much tfmber; 
but it is, as we think, by far the most ornamental species of the 
genus. The largest trees we saw were at Valleyfield, where 
they are as high as those which we have figured in the Arhoreium 
from Syon; buU having been drawn up by other trees, they ai'e 
much less handsonie in their shapes. We stopped at present 
only one night in Edinburgh, and, after dining at an advertising 
hotel in Princes Street, and being imposed on both by the 
master and .servants, we took an incognito stroll in the^ld towrt, 
and visited some of the closes and wynds that Vere formerly 
familiar to us. Nothing struck us move forcibly than the ap- 
pearance of the jNorloch, covered with tree^ that wer« not even 
planted when we left Edinburgh. * 

Aug, 6. — Edinburgh to Kinross. At North Queen s Ferry we 
went to rfee a beautifully situated small place which once bC;- 
longed to Captain Maconnochie, author 4'^istralimia^ nowtip 
Australia, and where his amiable and accomplished lady dis- 
played her taste rfnd skill'ln the flower-garden. The ‘outer gate 
was open, and we passed through the whole place, including the 
lawn, shrubbery, and kitchen-garden, witljput seeing a' human 
bjfms. This, however, is not so rare an occurrence ofve 
unaccustomed to see a great mapy placeS might imagine.- ^e 
w ere much gratified with the situation of the house, entere/1 from 
^behind, die views from the windows in front, afid from the walfi;s 
in the beautifully varied grounds. The whole place,*^ howeverj 
w'as in k state of comparative neglect. ^ ^here is ^ curious piece 
of architecture ift the little "town of Interkeithing, which ^we 
shouKl have been glad to have ha^ a sketch of. Pass Eor^etiy 
Sir Philip Durham’s ; the gkte between fwo obelisks, eqch of one 
stones and the road Vithin raked in the manner almost peculiar 
to tlvj ^ontiuent and to Scotland, and which has probabl]^ ori- 
ginated in the' want oVcJbinding graA:l. 
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Blair-Adanii Lochleven CasHUy Kihross House. 

Biair^Adanif Admiral Sir CWles Adam, has b^en already 
beautifully and faithfully described by JVIr. A. Mackenzie (p. S57.)« 
It is a place extremely uiteresting, both from its natural beauties 
and the great improvements vi^hich have Lyeen made •oh it by 
three gejiegations of the same fagfiily. The approach to the 
house is partly through a dense wood .of silvej firs, with,trunks 
clear to the height <jf from 50 ft. to 70 ft., and the trees island so 
close togefjier that the num|^er of cubib feet per acre^must be 
enormous. There is a fine Italian feeling evinced in the kitchen-^ 
garden by its massive stone walls, vith bracketed cornices, piers, 
and vases, and with the gardener’s house forrrflng the central 
portipn of the north wall. On the south side the *garden**is 
open to a lawn and shrubbery, wkh a winding brook, tlTe whole 
managed in a manner which produces the very best effect. In 
the interior of the garden there are some pedestals and vases 
artisticSlly placed alohg the walks', that is, placedT [l^ recesses of 
gr^rvel, as we have recommended on various occasions ; and we 
were gratified to learn from Mr. Mackenzie that he had adc^pted 
this mode from principle. The garden was well cropped, and 
w'as particularly rich in small herbs, perfumery j, and medicinal 
plants, and there was also % very excel lent •collection of her- 
baceous plants, including ferns, arranged according to the Lin- 
nean SJ^stem, and named. This collection was made by tl\e late 
gtrdener,^Ir. Henderson, for some years foreman o£ the Edin- 
burgh Botanic*Garden, in conformity with the practice gf the 
last century, when* the c.alture of flowers was carried on in the 
same enclosure as tliift of fruits aiul culinary vegetables, except 
in the very largest gardens. • 

• Lochleven Castle is a ruin on an island in the loch, chiefly 
infferesting us having been tl^^ ^^rison of Queen Maby. We 
ej^iyninecl the wall^ of the ro(nn in which she ij| said to have 
been confined, and found some curious details characteristic of 
the rude ct)ntrivances of the age, eveif where foyalty was con- 
cerned. The water of thelake has been lowered several feet by 
>lrginingy so that the^ wall containing the window from which 
Qgeei\^ Mary is said to have dropped into the boat is 
sev<M»*yards from thef water’s ^edge. • The Island on which the 
castle stands is deprived of gmeh of its interest by having been 
trefiiched and plaifted with trees, fpr tWe purpose* as oiu* guide 
i?Jbrmed «^, or protecting game for the proprietor, at pre&ent a 
minor. * When these are grown up, the remains of the 
castle wyiAe completely gbscured ITy them; but the propriet<jf', 
when h% c^)mes of age^will^w'e trust, have sufficiefit testb to 
restore the island to the^tnte it was ifi a few ye^rs ago. • 

Kinross House ; Grafium, Esq. Th5 mansion stand* on 

the mainland, on a promontory jutting into the lalffe. It *vas 
built by Sir William Briije, t celebrated gJ’chitecPla the latter 
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end of the 17th century (1685)/ for his own residence; But he 
did not live to see it completed. A more symmetrically arranged 
house and gardens tliere could not welj be. The apj^roach to 
the hous^ is a straight avenue on one uniform slope, very nearly 
a level, produced by cutting through hills and filling ;^ip hollows, 
in* a m/inner mos^ instructive to the landscape-gardener. The 
whole phice has been unoccupied for nearly ^lalf a century; but 
the walls being substantial, it mMit be restored at a modeynle 
<3xpense, and be one of the finest things of the kind in Scotland^ 
An excellent hint for the i^alls. of kitchen-gardens might be 
taken from thoife' of Kinross House, and the terrao^d platforms, 
tht#ugh in' ruins, are not less instructive. Even the walls of the 
sunk fences here are finished »with massive stone copings/ with 
mouldings, weatherings, and throatings, so substantial as to 
appear as sound as when they were first put up. In the woods 
there are sonie fine old s^’ca'mores, pines|^ beeches, and elms. 
There is a good inn at Kinross, and the trout caught in the Uke 
are excellent. 

Aug. 7. — Kinross to Kincardine. After spending some time 
in examining tjlie scenery of the Rumbling Bridge, well known 
for its romantic rolks and waterfaHs, we enter 

.Blair Hill; Haig, Esq., a residence finely situated, 

and capable of immense improvement. Nothing can be finer 
than the situation of the north wall of the kitchen -garden, whic/i, 
if it l>ad*been artistically built, with a broad border and terrace 
walk in front, would have been qipte‘u»/que. „This idea, indeed, 
is adopted, butqot artistically /carried out; and, thoiiglt there are 
a wall and walk already existing 1300 ft. in extent, they are as 
different in style and execution from what they ought to be, a; 
a mud hut is from a stone- b^ailf collage. Kibes sanguineum 
with very large, slightly acid, agreeable fruit, Nem6|jhila ato- 
maria with double’ flowers, and an ex^cellent variety of early 
potato, were poiVited out* to iis by the gardener, Mr. Bar, wlio 
had every thing in excellent ordef. The farmyard is very 
complete ; and there is a threshing-machine driven by an over- 
g fcg t water-wheel 25 ft. in diameter; the w’ater is b rough across 
a hoHow way by an inverted siphon. v 

The Botanic. Garden at Dollar J^elongs to the Dollar Insti- 
tutioiv, which Vvas founderl by^a native of the place, Mr. iVl‘Nab, 
who came to London without being able either t6 redj or wri^, 
made a large fortune, and, having no child, left his property for 
ihf education, ft ee of expe'nse, of tlip' natives bf D^,)ljar, and, 
undtr C 2 rti in restrictions, of the children^pf the adjoinipg parishes. 
rhere«is a large well arranged burtdingi for the classes, leefures, 
ind'^library, and ghod houses and’ gardens for masters of the 
iifftfirfent departments o^ knowledge; but, strange to say, the 
managers Wve beefi,iquarrelling Vmong themselves for several 
f^e^rs past; so that tke good t|fat wou^d' have been done by the 
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Institution has been greatly difninished. The Botanic Garden 
contains also a horticultural collection, so that the itfliabitants of" 
this parfr of the country have an opportunity of seeing the best 
kinds of culinary vegetables and fruits, as well as a iviMied col- 
lection of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plarfts. Mr. Westwood, 
the currftof of the gjrden, a most intelligent man, informed .us 
that, to secure the means of suppoi*ling it ^^roperly,^ •he was 
obljged to turn greSt part of it into a Uiirsery. In consequence 
•of the facflities afforded by\he Institution of procuring a good 
^lucation at a moderate ex[)ense, many houses have been erected 
in the neighbourhood by persons of moderate tunes, attracted 
by its educational advantages, and lancled property has in c^n- 
seqiAfiJce been greatly increased |n v^due. ^ 

T//" Villa of Dr. Walker^ in (he neighbourhood of Dollar, we 
found one of the best laid out and highest kept places in Scot- 
land ; ^ranking in th^e respects with Crosslee Cottage. The art 
of^rowing low alj)ine plants on conejf and hemispheres of pebbles 
is here carried to the highest degree of perfection; and it js dif- 
ficult to imagine how much beauty and effect is thus produced 
by the saxifrages, sedums, thymes, the minor campanulas, and 
such like plants. Each cone or hemisphere ij^ ke|it quite distinct, 
and they are displayed to ifiost advantage when standing on a 
lawn (it on a flooring of pebbles. They look well, however,* on 
common borders. Ceanothus azui^us stamps the wint^ here 
without ffrote«tion ; and, though the place only contains two or 
three acres of pleasure-ground, yet, by not planting moi'le than 
one or two plants* of, ai/y one species or variety, the collection of 
trees and slirubs is so considerable, ahat it includes all the species 
4 jrociirable in the Edinburgh nurseries, and many procured from 
I^ndon. , • 

TuUyaUan Castle, Count* ^lahault, is an extensive and 
s^Tenditf place, rtftnarkable for a terracetV^ardeir on a large 
scale, witl^ parapets, statues, vases, &c., in /he Italian style. 
This garden was laid out,^s we were inlbrmed, from the designs 
of Bareness Keith. Adjoining it there is some very interesting 
scenery arranged in the natural manner, and richly stocked with 
rff^^endrons, and vther American trees and shrubs. 
time would only admit of our faking a hurried view of the place, 
byt it has left tht^ iinpressiAi in our minds of bying among the^ 
finest we iuw during our tour. The house is a castellaf^l build- 
ffig, b«t Ihe towers aiifl chimney tops want elevation and relief ; 
instead of beinp ()old jittHree, they are too taiye and lumpish. 

* The^nn at Kincardine is a veny mdiierent one;^we pqinted 
out^'arioilk defects to ^le lnndlord*and landlady whicji might 
very easily be remedied, and they promise^ thnt this should be 
done^ 

Jug. 8. — Kincardine, by fidross ahd TialleyfelJ, to Stfrling. 
We shall not attempj^ tt^ describe th^b(f[d and vafied* scenery 
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^of the north bank of the Forth, rising high above the water, 
and presenfting many warm slopes and sheltered prominences 
for houses and gardens; the ancient town of Culross, or the 
. various 'Curious old pkices*about it: suffice it to say, that the 
greater part ^3f the scenery that we passed through or saw, be^ 
tween Dollar and Stirling, 'was of surp^assing beiuty. The 
ngricuICuLi'e was e^ery where excellent, and some very handsome 
new farm buildings in the Elizabethan style, /ith noble columnar 
phimney^ to the steam-engines, werfc being eretced between lJ.in-» 
cardine and Culross. The only drawback we recollect was in 
the long rows of' comfortless-looking cottages, w'it|iout gardens 
eit[ier before^or behind, occupied by colliers. The windows were 
in gener^il of cast iron, and in, most places fixed, so that there 
could be no efficient ventilation within. 

Valleyjield^ Lady Pretton, is, we believe, the only seat in 
Scotland where Mr. Repton was employeti* He did nrt visit 
the country Ifimself, but sent, as we have heard the late J^r. 
Nasmith say, who was also employed there, his two sons. The 
kitchen-garden is on a sloping bank, and exhibited at one time 
a fine display of terraces, fruit trees, and ornamentel borders ; 
but the whole Ts now comfmrativeljr neglected, and some of the 
terrace walls have actually fallen down. In the plantations are 
some black Italian poplars, planted in 1803, which have attained 
the he'ight of 100 ft., with trunks 3 ft. in diameter; and there ar^ 
very large balsam poplars, some of them 60 ft. high. ^Phe white 
poplar has also attained an incredible' si;se ; the soil being deep, 
rich, and moist, and the situation sheltered., 

Valleyjield Collage Gar^/rnv of which an account wifi be found 
in our Volume for 1840, p. 402., is chiefly remarkable as havings 
been the<scene of the experiments of ,Mr. George DrummonjI, 
made with a view of bringing French pears into an early state of 
bearing, l^e^e experiments were originallj publishe<'i in fne 
Horticultural Trajisactionty but they are given at leijgth in the 
volume of the Gardenct^s Magazinci just referred to. They 
deserve the attentive study of the scieulific gardener, parycularly 
those which relate to the influence of water on the tenjperature' 
The result is, that all water to h-e applied to tli^ Ypfks 
of plants ought to be exposed to Vhe temperature of the atmo- 
sphere in which they grow, fora suflicicnt length of time tt^^aUtyn 
the same temperature, ifence'the rule that every k itcK^Jn-garden 
ought to have a large shallow basin in a ':;entral situation, ^ where 
the water beings expand^ jn a thin <sJ^raUim ^can be easily 
hekted by ^he rays of t* cun. As"^ the warmest faj^^r will 
always on the surface, llie watet ou{iht not to be’ drawc up 
by means of a pump, which will raise it from the battom and 
cold^ropart»,but the watering-pot should be dipped into i|> If 
the water, insteui of, beirig conduc^teil to the basin by pipes or 
drains undeKground,^Jcaa be led itcin^ open gutters, or de- 
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livered by a jet, so as to diffuses it through the air before it falls 
into the basin, it will acquire the temperature of the air more 
rapidly titan by any other mode ; and hence jets d’eaux, which 
are commonly considSred as nothibg more than ornaments, 
are in reality, in gardens at least, most useful agents of cul- 
ture. Thd^e remarks as to the temperature of water apply 
to flower-gardens, anti to every description of plant stfticture, 
with this differenc^^ that in these, where there are flues or 
Jiot- water ^ipes, the requisiffe temperature can be given in 
shorter time. 

* There is ajarge tank here for *the preservafCipn of sea fish, 
viz., flounders, soles, turbot, skate, sperjings, smelts, haddocljs, 
whithigs, salmon, herrings, &c., all found in the forth. It is 
boiderod with a bank, cased on both sides with stone, and 
finished with a parapet on the outer sidas in which parapet there 
are stoiie boxes for rgeeiving plants. A sluice admits the sea at 
higli water, and, being shut when thd tide begins tb ebb, retains 
iU This tank was originally constructed by the late Lord pun- 
donald for producing salt by the natural evaporation of the sea 
water, but the scheme did not succeed. The garden is not ex- 
tensive, and the cottage is small; but both myst liave been very 
ornamental and very interesting, when under the care of Mr. 
Drunniiond. 

^Culross Abbey was the ancient seat of the Diindonald family, 
and the brfildiiig, though in ruins, was held in much* veneration 
by the country round, tifl k was aknost entirely pulled do^^n by 
the late Sir Robert l^reSton, w'ho, however, made the amende by 
building tfle present abbey in an\ancient styl«. The place is 
ghiefly remarkable for a lime tree avenue, and a terrace w^alk 
bordered by a high wall of pear trees, and terminated by alcove 
seats. The lime trees are of 'great age; they stand 60 ft. apait 
ii>fhe ro^, and the'avenue, or»space betweeivthe Vovrs, is 120 ft. 
The trees Jn each row* are within a few feet/)f touching one 
another; but, as they do n4)t touch, every individual tree shows 
its particular shape, all somewhat different, and yet in a general 
^idw all alike, so that this avenue 4 s among the best open ave- 
niJ^SL i^ich we have ev^r seen^ All avenues in which the rqi??h*i^ 
open to the sky ought, in our (pinion,’ to have the rows of trees 
copipletely detached, evet>if\here should be a fe^% yards of day- 
light ad mkted. between them. On ll?e other hand, when the 
tfees are allowed to tou«h and grow into one another, they ought 
also to grow o\wr'tl^ ro«(b and fortp a continuous arch, like the 
elpitavejide at Christ Chrirch, Oxford, o% the lime tree avqpifes 
at Aanpthitl, and WoolhitonJialL An avenue, when t^e trees 
grow iutopne another without arching overj^lie-*road, is lowered 
to tlie^ntnk of 4 road between* two lofty hedges. It is true,»these 
hedges may be of flowering.tjjpes, like the avenue cf.^orsechest- 
nuts at Hampton Cour^; %ut liow mucl\ mbre grand* knd beauti- 
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^ ful would that avenue have been, had the trees been gradually 
thinned ouX or cut in, so as to leave only one third part of what 
there are at present. Some persons may allege that'thinning 
out the t’*ees would disfigure the avenue fora time; but, by fix- 
ing on the .rees that are finally to remain when the avenue is 
planted, the others could be cut in as they advanced in growth, 
in sucB a manner'as to maintain the avenue character throughout 
its whole progress to maturity. 

, The Terrace to which we have referred crowns a bank some 
hundreds of feet high above the Forth. There are a number of 
lower terraces, rri)pes, and platforms, of great antiquj.ty, some with 
stone steps, balustrades,, and vases, and among them some very 
old fruit trees ; two large sweef chestnuts (5 ft. in diameter at 4 ft. 
from the ground) which ripen fruit every year, and from which 
large trees have been raised ; five or six cedars, from 50 ft. to 
70 ft. high, and 3 or 4 feet in c?iameter ; two Eastern arbor-vitaes, 
25 ft. high ; and many old yews. The parish church is close to 
the ??bbey, and might have been connected with it architecturally, 
so as to prcKluce a good effect. 

Castle Hill, or Dunimarle, Mrs. Erskine, is a residence on 
the summit of th'^ same' high bank as that on which Culross 
Abbey stands. It is chiefly remarkable, in a garden point of view, 
for a new garden wall flued and built with towers and battlements; 
the loVer parts of the lowers serving as stokeholes for the furnaces, 
and the upper parts as chimneys to the flues. Tl?e ap[Svopriation 
is satisfactory. In front of this wall, 'and on the verge of a steep 
declivity to the sea-shore (?), 300 ft. below, there is a broad bor- 
der, and, next, i terrace walk between two rows of Irish yews. 
Near the house is a greenhouse, the front of which is formed by 
a wall made sufficiently high^ to coqCeal the gardener whei\ at 
work among the plants, ''rhis feeling on the part of the pro- 
prietor is not so singular as may at first be iniagineu : no one 
likes to come into a room while the housemaids are af. work. In 
the grounds, a portion of the remains of M ‘Duff’s castle is shown, 
and* near it is a tower 60 ft. high, which commands a view of the 
Forth and the adjacent country, from Stirling Castle to North 
wick Law. The steep bank is covered with fruit trees si^pong 
which are some pears known to have been planted a. d. 1600, 
and of which the particulars hai(e been giv^n in our Volu;ne 
for 1841, p. 464. * i 

There are a chapel and burying-greund near Cuirass with 
many curious toml)s, which we regret w^e had nOt time to see; 
afid .there ^ are ancieni architectural combinations in liie feo.yn 
itself, well worfh the attention of the architect as hints fibr^com- 
position. The load to Alva passes ‘Clackmannan Tower and the 
'walls of the Earl of Mar’s park, and exhibits some fin^ views 
and rich culture. * 

Alva ; James Johnston, Esq, A lon^ and rather steep road 
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brihgs us- to this demesne, which skirts the base of the Gran^- 
pians, and rises high up their sides, and is remarkable for its 
extenstve woods, and ^the rich prospect of the vale of the Forth, 
from the house and from the drives afid walks in the* groun^l^r• 
There is^ a large well arranged and very prodfictf^ kitchen- 
gardeiT, and throughout the woods^ there are numerous ferge 
Portugal and common laurels, yews, holftes, and •deciduous 
cypress. Among^the trees there are many# wild cherries, the 
leaves of*which in the autumn become as red as bloo3; and this 
Js also frequently the case with t|je birch on this estate. At our 
request Mik Duncanson, the gardener here, *guve us the follow- 
ing diniensions : various larches, fifty’ years planted, gu»ting 
from 13 ft. to 14 ft., with clean straight trunks; Scotch pines, 
with trunks 3 ft. in diameter, and 75 ft. in length fo the first 
branch ; cedars of Lebanon 4* ft. in •fliameter, with ?22 ft. of a 
clear** trunk, and •wide-spreading conical hetids ; silver firs 
5Lft. 6 in. in diameter, and 100 ft. Ifigh, featherecf with branches 
to the ground; oaks 5 ft. and 6 ft. in diameter, with erect*tvunks 
and majestic spreading heads ; sweet chestnuts 5 ft. and 6 ft. in 
diameter, with clear trunks of 30 ft. and widely spreading heads* 
a walnut 13 ft. in circumfjjrence, with 15 ft. of a clear trunk, 
and a wide-spreading open head, containing some very krge 
boughs, a splendid tree, and considered by Mr. Monteath, the 
author of the Forester's Guide^ to be the largest in, the country; 
numerolfs sf^cirnens of hemlock spruce 30 ft. higli and a 
number of pinasters, ajid*some stone pines. 

August^, — Stirlhig to Airihri^e Castle^ Deanston^ and Blair- 
Dmmmond. The weather w^s uiTfavourable, &ut, notwithstand- 
► ing, we were delighted with the day’s excursion, which displayed 
tp us a great variety of scenery,, wood, w^ater, rocks, hills, moun- 
tains, cottages, mansions, anti manufactories. 

Air tfiric Castle* Lord Ab(?rcrombie, is % nd\)le place, from 
its woods# backed by tlie Grampilins,®the beautiful varied park, 
with a large artificial lak«, the house judiciously placed, and the 
kitcheik-garden perfect, as regards culture and neatness, aiid the 
r^undance and finS quality of tRe fruit. We regret we 

to give the ftirnensions of .^onie of the fine ohKTr^s, 
particularly 'the beeches, ashes, oaks, and sycamores, skirting 
the biftie of the Wll which firms the qprlh boundary of^thp part 
What wa*e most struck wifli was the excellence of every 
thmg*pertainihg. to life- kitchen-garden, even to the gOVdener’s 
house, w^ich ^as fiottply well situated witU reference to the 
Wtthek-gardeli, and placed in an ^iry hftilthy situa^oi)^ bwtliad 
a "I^oper Vater-closet ^ithirt the ht^se, a circumslancck of rare 
occurrence in Scotland, e\en in the hotise^ of the wealthy 
farmers*. In most kitchen-gardens that we visited, in Scqtlafid 
this year, we found verv littfe fruit on the walls, 4«lt here, there 

3d Ser.-1842. XTT. * 
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\^s a good crop, and the grapes which we saw in the graperies 
obtained afterwards the first, prize at the Caledonian horticul- 
tural show in September. The floors of the vineries are covered 
with large ^bbles, we suppose, to reflect heat and retain mois- 
ture, and jhe plants are frequently watered with liquid manure ; 
but on this subject the gardener, Mr. Cathie, has promised us an 
article. The only aeficiency which we saw about the place was, 

• a want of gravel in the walks of the pleasure-grounds, in conse- 
quence of which their edges w^ere too deep and raw. adjoining 
the kitchen-garden *are the remains of ihe old church of Loggie, 
which, with its belf turret, forms a very picturesque au(l venerable 
object from v^^-ious parts of the grounds. Much might be said 
on this rum, the burying-grouncl which surrounds it, and Ellen 
Smith, the last of her race, who lives in a cottage near it; but 
to do the subject justicer would require more time and room 
than we can at present spare, and we therefore refer to Cham^ 
hers^s Journal for 1841, and to the Ladies" Magazine of Gar^ 
deningy vol. i. p. 323. 

Deanston; Smith, Esq. This gentleman not being in 

ihe country was to us a great disappointment. We saw through 
the works, which ar^ executed in the most substantial manner, 
and liberally conducted wdth a view to the good of all con- 
cerned. Even the w'orkmen are spared the degradation of 
paying 'the rent of, their cottages weekly, which is the case in, 
other parts of Scotland, and in various parts . of England. 
There is a room containing 300 loomsj it is 45 yards broad, 
68 yards long, lighted by 24 skylights. The looms and all the 
other works are driven by an overshot water-wheel 36 ft. in 
diameter, and equal to a power of 360 horses. The flat roof of 
the room is covered w'ith grass,, and either was, or is intended 
to be, grazed by sheep. 

Keir; Stirling, Esq. An extensive place, w'ell wooded/ 

and commanding ^flne vievis. We were prevented from seeing 
it so effectually as we could have wifihed from the continued 
rain. The evergreens were remarkably luxuriant; and, indeed, 
the whole place appears rather overgrown l>y them. Mr. Niven, 
the gardener, occupies a very good house. .- 

Blair-Drimmo7id ; jDrumrnond, Esq. This place has 

long bfen celebrated, as liaving bee^i laid out l^y I^ord Kame§j 
and also lor His Lordship’s improven.ents in the F'and^n’s Moss. 
We thought it a most delightful place when we first saw* it, iif 
1800, and so we still; but.it is ratheKpvevgrovn with wood, 
andtiftnnpt a healthy place -to live at. There is, or appeared 
to us to^e, a far greater extent of pleasure- ground and garden 
scenefy kept up than can be done justice to. There ai^ a great 
m^ny^fipe trges, and especially oaks, beeches, and Scotch pines, 
ithe dimensior4C,.^f which, with their ages, the soil in which they 
grow, and pther part/culgirs, are givek bv the very intelligent 
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gacflener, Mr, James Drumniond, in our Volume for 1841^ 
p. 505. Great attention has been, paid to preserve these trees 
from ifijury, and to ^Ilow them tp take their natural shapes. 
Hence no animal has ever been allowed to graze iif fhe pauk,* 

• except sl^eep ; and hence all the trees may 8c *said to be 
feathered to the ground with branc^Jes. There are s^me ^ery 
remarkable spruce firs, Nos. 33. to 37. in tfie table m p. 507., 
tl>^ branches of ^ich res^ on the g1*ound, and cover a space 

* between 40 ft. and 50 ft. in diameter. Many of *the low«r 
branches have struck root at the^r extremities, and are sending 
up a circle«of regular trees round their parent; a circumstance 
not uncommon with the black sprucx^,* and only ^een in.^the 
common spruce when it is in riah moist soil and of considerable 
age. One spruce fir. at Blair-Drummond has six ypung trees 
round it, four of which are about asfligh as the parent in the 
centra. Some of tke larches aiti above lOOft. Iijgh, and there 
i»a white poplar 106 ft. high. On^ larch, which was cut down, 
contained above 100 cubic feet of sound timber ; another,»whicli 
girled 0 ft. 2 in., had thirty-six circles of solid red wood ; it 
grew on a red clay loam, on red sandston^. The highest 
larches now standing are Jbetween 103 ft. •and 105 ft. From 
previous measurements, the larches at Blair-Drummond do^ not 
seem^o have gained above 4 or 5 inches in circumference in the 
4en yeai^ preceding 1836, while sdme of th# b/ecUcs and oaks 
have adoed above 1 ft. to their circumference in the sahie j)eriod. 
By comparing tlje mejfteuVement of the trees made in 1836, as 
given in jour precaling Volume;, pp. 506. and 507., with the 
measurement of the same trees mtide in August, 1841, as given 

•ill p. 508., the progress they have made since 1836 may be 
il#»certained with accuracy. ^ ^ 

^lu the park there is an artificial lake 1000^'ards in length, 
8nd varying from* 20 to 30 {ftul 40 yards breadth. At one 
end it contains a beautifully woodl^d ifland, oi# which there are a 
heronry and numerous Jackdaws. On the water are swans, 

^wjld ducks, and other aquatic fowls. 

* The walks in the |?rove behind flie house command fine views^ 
oT»tb^^’estern extrenttty of the Ochyi Hills, Abbey Craig^**8tir.^ 
ling Castle, Craigforth, Toucli, and Campsie Hills, the village * 
of Caftibusbarn, •and se^'eill gentlen;pn’s seats.# Froiji Uu-' twQ 
if|)proaclits, tf) the norih and w^st are views of Ben-Louiond ^ 
and sflme of the .Graut^iian. Mountains, such as Ben-Lettte, Ben- 
Virlich. ji’ith ^evefaU^tJ'ers, and -the fine olj ruins of Doune 
Ga?itle« The Flanders Moss beiitg now^all brougl^ updoi'tul- 
tivTifion, file Persian w^ieel Vhich raised the water for#floating 
away the^ moss has been sf^fFered to fall i*ito*decay, and lis no 
longe<*, *as it used to be, one ’of ihc^ sights eagerjy visk^l by 
strangers. 
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^ The labour of keeping the preasure-grouncl here, as irfrall 
old places, ihight be considerably diminished by leaving off the 
digging, hoeing, and raking, of the borders, and giving^ up the 
idea of growing herbaceous plants, roses, and such like articles 
in them. ,TheVe is a (cind of keeping appropriate to every place, 
according to its age. A newly formed place may have tlie* shrub- 
beries dug for a few years, till the permanent shrubs are firmly 
established; when herbaceous plants^ roses, afid such temporiyy 
shrubs as' some of the short-lived species of Genista, Cj^tisus, * 
j??ubus, &c.,‘’ should be, removed, and the ground sown 
down with grass,* turfed up to the points of tho recumbent 
braMches, or allowed to^become covered with moss, according to 
soil, situalion, and other circumstances. After a place attains a 
certain ag^, such as Blair-Drummond, all the deciduous shrubs 
that are under the shade df trees should be removed, for assuredly 
there is no deciduous shrub tiiat will thrive under trecA', and 
only broad-leaved (as opposed to needle-leaved) evergreens re- 
tained. as tfiey alone thrive in the shade. When evergreens 
among old trees are allowed abundance of room, they fortn 
“splendid objects j the colour of the foliage becomes much darker 
than when the plants are fully exposed to the light; and it also 
shines more. In winter, nothing can be more delightful than to 
walk in such a wood, where, owing to the radiation being checked 
by the trees, the temperatufe is much milder than in an opei^ 
shrubberj’^ There might be many fine walks of ihi^’kind at 
Blair- fjrummond, if these hints were followed put. 

Jug. 10. — Slirliug. We, devoted tliis* day to seeing the 
Castle, Messrs, brummomrs Agricultural Museum, the King’s 
Knot, supposed to be the gardens of James II., the Bowling 
Green, aKrd some other places. . "^I'here are many curious arclv- 
*tectural remains in the castle, which, owing to some misunder- 
standing between the governor ahd the kee^icr, we had great 
difficulty in seeing. There I'levcr appears to haver been any 
good taste in the architecture ; for the* proportions of the mem- 
bers are clumsy, and the sculpture and statuary incorrect and 
unpoetical imitations. The ^iew of the Foilh from the castle is 
'i*Ecko*ned one of the finest things of the kir^d in the w orld at 
the time we saw it it w^as low wat^r, and we could not detect the 
.wdndiqgs of th(^ river. , 

Messrs. Drummonds AgriSuliurdi Museum is «^lhe*first con- 
cern of the kind that was established in ’Scotland, and it is Im- 
possible too highly to estimate the gdpd'^vhich it has done, not 
only,m jhe^immediate neighbourhood, but throughout Sfiotlavid; 
we might even say throughout th’e wprld, for Messrs. DArm- 
montj not only ‘feend agricultural implements to En^.and and 
Ivelijnrf, buf to the East and West Indies, and to Nortli and 
•• South Amerm. To^ England m\\f Ireland they not only send 
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impalements, but horses of ap improved breed, and e^nert nloucrh- 
men to manage them. 

The •building which contains thfi museum is new, large, ana 
appropriate!)" arranged, both for e^diibipng the articles.and car- 
rying on the nursery and seed business, as well Tthe saleiof 
implemcnes. We cannot pretend to describe the bifilding^ or 
enumerate the articles. Specimens ‘appear #to have bten sent 
trom all quarters^ both at home and^ abroad, including dried 
plants, seeds, soil, manures^ minerals, and geological collections. 
Among the latter is a section of the strata. passed through th 
inking a shaft to a coal mine; die whole being executed to a 
scale, and every stratum filled in with sj^iecimens of actual mine- 
ralsi This is effected by means of a sliallow box,* 6 or 8 fe^t in 
length, and 6 in. in breadth, antf about 2 in. deep. The minerals 
are filled in, each stratum being sepgrated by a tl^n sWp of 
boards and, when completed, thq box is set on epd. The speci- 
mens of different varieties of wheat, •oats, and barley are nume- 
rejs and extremely interesting, as are boxes of different soils. 
We were much surprised at the number of implements, 5nd we 
marked a few in Messrs. Drummond’s printed catalogue, of whicl^ 
they liave kindly sent us the following sketches«and details. 


“ ArUc^cs noted by Mr, Loudon fbr Agricultural Muumn of Messrs. JJrtim^ 

niond at Stirling. 

Goose^iry pucker Extirpaior. (Jig. 59.) A*liandle*oC the length 
and shape of a spade handle 4S 
inserted into the*ho;je,'and the iin- 
plement fs found exceedingly ujjt^ • 

fill in wrenching off suckers*from Fig. .vi. suckcr Erurpaior. 

•rrooseberries or other shrubs. 


First used at Deanston^ 



Fig GO. Dtbbcr for Mangold TJ^urzcl. 


Dibble for Mangold fllozel^. (*/ig. 60. 

^r. Siflith caused them to be 
made wqh the shouMer, to 
pirevent his people from glut- 
ting the seed too deep. The 
pterson using it walks in the 

betwixt two rills witli one in each hand; anotlw^’ 
low^putting in the — ^ " 


s^ed. < 

• Loudens fJam- 
^ner 4 aifd Hatchet 
ifig.Gi.), usQtl Tb|; 
yriinii|g,* and also 
foi’ri riving or draw- 
ing nailjr, in the 
case jof wall trees. 



Fig. Gl. London's Hammer and Hatchet^ 

► u tt 3 • - 
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A Magpie* Trap^ for screwing on the top of a pole. 

' Rabbit Traps, made by Greig at Crail. Great numbers of 
these are sold by us ; the maker has established his character for 
excellenqe of workmanships, they are made of various sizes for 
*nH sorts ol^vermin. r 

Amcricun Hatchet, {fig. 62.). This hatchet was sent 4o us from* 
Canada ‘^as the or>e useddn felling timbei'. The workmen do 



< Fig^62. Amcrtcan Hatchet.' 

great execution^ with it. The blade is thicker near the edg^ than 
ours, and move like a wedge, so that it clears itself at every 
stroke, and never sticks in the wood. The shape of the handle *js 
a very* great improvement, 
r Bull Rhig. {fig. 63.) This is 
made to press the cartilage of 
the nose, and effectually coin- 
maixls the most refractory ani- 
mal. Tlie screw {a) is tightened 
more or less as i^e(|uired, and 
a small halter {b) is used for 
leading the animal. Fleshers ' rig. o?. Buii-rmfr. 

[butchers] shoukkbe compelletl* to use these rings in taking bulls 
to the slaughter in towns. 

Rain Gauge : made of zinc, and very cheap and simple; 
«.and adapted to be sunk to the* rkn, dr nearly so, in any open 
space in a garden. ^ , * ». • c 

Zinc Labels. Sofhe are jdaip with tubnlar stems ; others w ith 
sunk panels and tabular stems. Price Is. 6r/. per dozen; con- 
sidered very cheap, and durable as well as neat. 

Vases for Plants. These aye of an elegitnt shape, manufac- 
.^.» 4 J’ed.by Mr. Bald, at the Brick and Tile Works, Alloa. i < 

Valve Mole Trap. {fig> The mofe, entering at^/f>,‘is 

prevented from 
returnifigi; the 
valve (c) being 
made of such 
a l^ingth, and * 
placed if. ^jch 
a positicfh, as to ^ Fig. 64 . VtAW Male Trap. ^ 

admit^of its opening inwards only, find, from the narrowiijg of 
the htfl£, the'^injmal cannot turn itsglfi c, the valve on a larger 
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scale \ € B. pin on which iu moves : this pin is^xed into the 
tube at / g. 

Seedjlifter, (fig. 66.) Made of fin for seed-lofts or granaries ; 
very useful and light;* a sort of spade handle is attached. 



Tin Flash, (fig. Q5.) Attached by nn sced-bjtcr. 

straps to the person, and convenient and safe for gathering soft 
fruit, as cherries, ^c. ^ • * 

Square Pons for growing Seeds or striking Cuttings. 

Hflnd Turnip-Sower. (fig»61.) 

•It may Ijp used cither for sowing* 
continuously^aloiig the drill, or, 
by a single sl^ke, ^|Tositing *a 
few seeds^ on the dflibled portiogs 
of manure. * 


^ I'i}?- Hand Tu^np-suwi r. 

• • 

Implement used in wcishlm Clothes. 

Xjig. 68.] ,Th7s is a simple J.)oard 
•fkitejl t)r grooved, and it is found Fig. 68. Wcishing Implement. 
more efficient, fis weti^a^ 'safer for the 

lpth 0 B,^han hanJ-rffbbing. Thje soap is held in the sunk panel 
Thet lower or oppositij end* rests on the tuU Said to be 
much ujed in North America. ^ • 

Instalment for scraping ^off Mossy ^c.^^from Fmit or^ Forest 
Trees, (fig. 69.) a is a flat piece o^iron, the concave®i^de* f W 
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• Fig. 69. Mots-Scraper, 


being applied to tjbe sten>s or trunks ; c *c are the wooden 
handles ; d is used for cutting off small spray } and e for scrap- 
ing the clefy.s and small branches. » ' * 

Gtb'rup Iron^ with. Lantern and Lamp attached. 

Peat Flonsoer-pot^ made of comp) cssed Peat. F rom Mr. M u rr ay , 
gardener at Taymoiith Castle, who finds the plants thrive remark- 
ably Veil in thfese. 

Telescope Branch for a Gardeh Syringe. Used for reaching 
to the higher shelving in greenhouses, 

Pea^ Stoh [^Stakc'] of Cast Iron. {fg. 70.) Used for placing 
at intervals along the 
rows, the peas being 
supported by running 
tarred twine, or small 
rods, from one stake 
to another. 

PaUng Hammer Iran. 

Galvanic Plant-Pro- 
tector. (Jig. 71.) in 
the shape of a flower- 
pot without a bottom, 
and made of zinc, \vith 
a border of copper 
placed at b b. 

,, Section of Plean Coal 
Field, (fg. 72,) rCoi^str acted with 



riaul-Ptu- 
tcctor ^ 




Fig. 70. Casi-tran 
J*c<us Stake. * 


Fig. 72. Section of the 
Coat Fteld at West Vlean, 


.specimens of the strata ac* . 
cording to a scale, a^" before no.ticed (p. 507.). This model is 
much admired. It'is the invention and execution of Mr. Peter 
Mackenzie, gardener at West Plean, near Stirling. 

Modeh of the different Kinds, of Drains. 

- R egimen qfSherriJfs White-seeded Tare. . This variety 
luxuriantly, and promises wdl. A^plant from Rochester S’&tl 
Store, United States, under the name^^of grass pea, yields ubun- 
^d&nce of foJiage. ‘ * ^ \ c r 

A Stalky \Q ft. in lengthy of the melilotus leuc&ntha^ dr Rok-* 
hara Clover ; also various cut Specimens^ from ^eed^sown in May 
last^ ^184*2. The sVem of this plant acqOirlis a degree <jf diard- 
ness at' even in early stage of its growth,* which may prove 
objectionHo its fur^ther cultivation. , 

Model of a self-acting Canal Lpck% by Mr. Smith of Deans- 
toh. n ^ 
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Web Harrcrj). Used for cov^ing grass seeds. 71118 imple- 
ment* is newly invented by Mr. Smith ; it produces the effect of 
the bush Jiarrow in a perfect manner.* 

Gate liatclu { fig. 73.) a b is a bolt for screwing igto the 
gate post, and c d e a bolt for screwing into the ^te. Irf 
sliuttingf the cylindrical iron or bok e strikes against the part^/ 
of the latch f g /i, wBich, being jointed at is moved through 



73 . date Latch, 

a^i opening in tlie plate into the position of' the (lotted lines /, 
until, on bglt |)assing, it resumes its place by its owg weight; 
and, the part of the latch m n e opposing further pretgress, • 
the bolt remains ftxed; find vice versa in shutting from the other 
side. In (f^^ening, the proper latct). can easily be raised by the 
^and or a whip-handle, &c. *Tliis kind of latch is found very 
convenient for common field gates, and does not soon get out of 
order. 

• €astsfrom the Sculptures and other Or7i%menk on the Walls 
of Sti rling Castle. • 

Models of Cottages and l^oss-Houses. 

Suspensio7i Beams used in the construction of the staircase, 

• • 

HioL^taher^s and Dv^iners Sector and Plumb Rule. {Jigfl^*^ 
Tlns^strument consists simply of ^ piece of board, in. 
th'^ck, tlie upper end piercedifor the sight in the direction of the 
dotted linc^fl b^; tne hole rated fcr tne eye at the cA)s? wire* 
bfeing at *b. A saw dyaugnt is passed from c to r/, froni which 
the plummet (^) i*s ^sponded. .fg\ an arc of a circle described 
abjogt centre d^ ami Tlividetl iyto ten degrees, commencing 
frowm^the psrpendicular tndicoted by iJie plumb line, feeft degree 
having suJ)divisions of ten iginutes; /?, a hyle cut throifgh the 
board^tD allow free motion ‘to .the plummet; /, A:, two leg*, 
which are stretched out in setting the ^nstiyment^ jKe narrowed 
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end or foof of tlie board being stuck into 
'"the ground. The inclination, whether as- 
cent or descent, of the surVace surveyed is 
marked, along the lin^ of feach degree, *and 
fhe whola, w^ith the cubdivisions, is given in 
a table {lasted on the board, «and sold along 
with it.' The mode of using this instrument 
is as folfows. Set the iijstrument as upright 
and stea€ly as possible, by striking its foot 
fast in the ground, with its head longitu- 
dinally in the d|r«ction in which you intend 
taking the inclinatior^ Let a person mark 
the height of the instrument upon a staff, 
and take his station within reaih of the eye, 
where ypu wish to knew the difference of 
level ; and exliibit the mark pn the staff to 
the person at the instrunient. The head 
of the instrument must then be inclined to 
the mark, by the eye looking along or 
through .its sight ; and when the wire crosses 
the mark, observe upon what line the plum- 
met lias settled, and you will find the in- 
clination marked in degrees and minutes, 
w’hichrare given in feet, IVom 10 minutes, 
which is^a** rise of 1 in 343*8, to 10 de- 
grees, <>w hi ch is a rise of 1 in 5*5, thfi scale 
being in 10-minute divisions. This iiislrii- 
ment is a combination of the instru- 
ments used for plumbing, lev'elling, and 
giving inclinations ; is simple in its construc- 
tion, easily adjusted, and can’ bro used by 
any person ^ entirely superseding the use# 
of costly instrumeiUs and long calculatjons. 

Invented by Mr. '"Archer, Koad-Contyactor, AuchterarderJ 



Fig. 74. If^ndmakA'i, 
and Drainer's Sector. 


The Bowling Green at Stirling adjoins a curious old, garden, 
with numerous evergreens cut into curious shapes, the mosi 
-complete of which is an arm-chair in box,* The green 
ing on is an oval 35 yards *by 20; and the house for keeping tht 
balls is 7 ft. sqpare, surrounded byf’divisions ^or two balte eaqh. 
‘marked to 54. Round fhe g*ass j\ot there is first aesunk path 
18 in. wide", to receive the balls when ther go beyond the«grits.<? 
next a rising slope of grass ft. in height, ♦^orimng an angle ol 
45?, and, lastly, a border of shrubbery !5 ft. wide. ^ . 

Tfie ‘^d'st remarkable ^garden 'anti^iity about Stirling^^oi 
indeed ^^in Scotland,, is a piece of ground which, at some former 
\i.erio(], has been laid out in terraces and slopes, and p'rgbabl} 
surrSunded^hy, a can(»l. The surfsjee is naturally quite flat, the 
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soil rfi sandy loam, moist rathor than dry, so that Ihe artidcial 
disposition of it must have been effected at a triflkig expensed 
The extent of the whole has prob&bly been 3 or 4 acres. A 
plan and section of the*most interesttng part of this garden have 
^been kindly taken for us by Messrs. Drumcnond wlfo* 

also fuiwiis4ied the following extracts : — • 

Notices of the Kin^s Knot at Stirlmg Castle, — In the^ardens 
is a mound of eartji in form of a table, called the Knot, with 
► befiches of earth around, cvhert, according to tradition, the 
court sometimes had fetes cliampetres. Vestiges of the walks anti 
parterres, with a few stumps of trdes, are still y^ible. 

Barbour, in his account of the battle of Bannockburn, makes 
mention of a round table, which was then at the foot of the 
castle Ho says that, when Edward of England was told by 
Mowbray, the governor, that he could^ijot expect safety by being 
admitted into the castle, ‘ he tool^ the way benea]^h the castle by 
the round table. ’ ft is of great aiy:iquity, and was possibly in 
th**t place long before the gardens were formed. Here probably 
they exercised the pastime called The Knights of the Round 
Table, of which several of the Scottish inonarchs, particularly* 
James IV., are said to have been fond. Mr.Oough remarks 
that a similar table had, iiht long before he wrote, existed at 
Wincl^or. (Edition of Camhdcu^ 1789,) Among the gardcns*are 
vestiges of a canal, on which the royal family and court jwred in 
1jarfres,^*m(^i\7//^no\<! f/istony f StirlmgsViii e,) * • , 

“ 'IVie King's Gardens, »— 'Hieiv present condition is that of a 
marshy piece of •jia^tufe ground completely desolated, so far as 
shrubs aiiTl flowers are concernefb The utmost exertion of the 
memory of the present geneVation can only recollect an old 
cherry tree whicli stood at the corner of one of the parterres, 
and which was burnt down^bjl the wadding of a sfiot which, 
jKltne tlfoughtless sportsman Jired into its ’decajietL trunk, as he 
happened ^to pass it on'his way hgine from tfle fields. An octa- 
gonal mount in the centre^of tl»e supposed gai^flen is called ‘ The 
King's Knote,' and is said by tradition to have been the scene of 
s6me forgotten play«or recreation, j^diich the king used to enjoy 
oft thjy ; spot with his court. In an earlier age this strange abjegU 
seei^^o have been called ‘ The Koimd Table,' and, in all pro- 
bability, it was the scene.of ithe out-of-doors game of that name, 
founded |ipoij tile history /f Kigig Arthur, antf of vJiifh th^ 
<^)orll^ personages of ^prmer times arc known to have been fond. 
Barbour, in his hej'oic^^oem of The Bruce which he wrote at 
tl]e|Corfcltision of the fftufteenth cejnury,jthus rflludes to it;- 

An J besout^ the f^astill wr«t they thone, 

Rycht by the Round Table away ; 

And sync the Park enwiround thai, 

And towart Lythkow held in ^y** 
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‘‘ Lyndsa^^, in his Complaxpit qfdhc Passings^ written in 1.530, 
thus also alludes to it : — 

* Adieu fair Snawdoun with thy towris hie, 

Thy Chapill RoyaS, Park, and Tabill round ; 

May, Jiip^, and July would I dwell in thee, 

Were I ane man to hear the birdis sound 
Whilk doth against tiiy royal rocke resound.’ 

“To give further countenance to this supp 9 sition, we have the 
ascertaine^^l fact that James IV., jvith whom Stirling was* a , 
favourite and frequent residence, was excessively fond of the 
game of the Rouqd Table, which probably appealed in a pecit- 
liar manner to his coiirjtly and chivalric imagination.* 

It is a circumstance hot to be omitted, that a piece of gronnd 
to the wekt, not so distinctly marked as this, but within the limits 
of the gardens, is called tjiie Queen’s Knot(i.” (Picture of Stirling 
1830; the descrijytive pari Robert Chanihers*) ^ 

“ Besides tjie above, the^*e are no othei- traditionary notices 
that can be obtained. There can be little doubt but that a round 
table did exist here prior to the formation of the gardens, or the 
^reign of the Jameses ; whether it may have been altered or re- 
novated* by any of these monarchs it is now impossible to 
determine. ' « 

“, The circle called the Queen’s Knole has been by some con- 
sidereej a miniature of the other; but, on a minule examination, 
it indicates nothing at present but a plain surface with^»,few old 
niole hills, of which it has a, proportion along vvith the other 
parts of the field, and of which various ‘figures, might easily be 
constructed by a/ertile fancy.’’ — IVilliam P>mmmond and So?is, 
Stirling^ Oct. 1842. 

The plan and sections (Jig. 75.) require very little explanation.* 
There is "^a cross section, a b; a». diagonal section, e f, and 'a 
longitudinal se<;*,tion^’c d ; all to the same scide. The «road kq 
Stirling is shown at //, and the ofd canal at g. The surface is 
in grass, and graV^d by s’lieep and cattle. As this and great 
part of the adjoining lands are the property of the crown, we 
hope the “Knote” will be^, carefully preserved as a j^lece of 
^tiqyjt}^ ^ ^ < 

An* Arboretum at Stirlingm — W^e were Agreeably surpri^Cu 'oy 
Messrs. Drummond informing us that the Commission of \Voods 
find Forests had it in cot tempi aticA' to devote a portion of thy 
crown lands surrounding the town Vo a public garden, apdUc 
plant in'it a collection of trees and shrubs. ' The id^a is excellent, 
and worthy of the present ^^enliglitenGcr < tithes. ^ Tho Messrs. 
M*Kab af Edinburgh have cxamii^^d the ground and rdpojf^ed 
on the subject, and we hope® as little tim 6 as possible will be lost 
in carrying the scheme into execution. The trees anil shrubs, 
we twilit, will 091 be crotyded, drawn up, and impoverished by 
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nurses (planted too near at ’firs^ and neglected to be thkined 
ftfterwards)^ as is too generally the case in Scotland; and we 
trust all the specimens wiirbe named, as is now being /Jone by 
the Wopds and Forest^, at* our suggestidn, in St, James’s Park 
and Kensvigt^n GaivJens. 

{To he continued.) 


Art, II. Dhihiir Castle^ its Gardens and its Gardeners. By Peter 

Mackenzie. 

{Ccf.itinued from p. 499.) 

Sandy ^IacAlpine now began to make preparations for his che- 
mical experiments. He bad procured an old gun-barrel from a 
blacksmith, abqut a yard of tin pipe, such, as is used by those 
who provide gas furnishing9>: he had provided himself also witl 
a box that would hold two or three gallons of water, to serve as 
a pneumatic trough ; a few ounces of the black oxide of mnnga- 
mese : and he had likewise collected the largest bell-glasses from 
the hothouse, to* bemused as receivers. Sandy had learned some 
time before that a dancing was to tfike place in the neighbour- 
hood of the garden, and that Bauldy had got an invitatiomto it ; 
and he^and the other two thought that if they could prevent hin) 
from attepdlbg it they would be doing him a good.servtce ; so it 
was resolved, if possible, to have their* meeting that night in the 
bothy, A day or two before the ‘time darpe, they told Bauldy 
what they intended lo do. »I'Ie appeared much disappointed 
at their arrangements, and said 'little. When the day came,, 
there w'ere signs which made them believe that Bauldy woul^l 
cnot be one of their company at bight. The arrival of his linen 
shirt, white trowsers^ and stockings, from thcr washing, yiow^dd 
plainly that he had sornefhing else in View than stepping at 
home that night ; ft-'iwever, the others ;vere determined to go on 
wdth what they had proposed. . ^ 

When the hour came whi*3h terminated* the labours of the 
«day, Bauldy made all haste lo get home^'nnd, scarcely J^jJvipg 
, time to eat any thing, b^an washing and dressing himself. 
After he was done, he found that hu had still ^ome time 4)e for /2 
his pa ity •won Id* meet, so h*e th^'ughtye might as well remain in 
the botlty aS anywhere else. The othersewere not idle durih^ 
this space; they w^ere busy assisting fc^andy i!\ arranging his che- 
mical apparatus, Bauldy in the mean tihie looking on, silent 
spectator.*' He knew what ,fiddlingf and* dancing, and singing 
were, bih he could n^t comprehend w hat Sandy MacAlpine was 
abput^ to do with an bid gun-barrel*, water in a box, and ,l)ell- 
wonder ineV'eased whe^i he saw him put some 
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l)lac^» stuff into the barrel, th^n thrust the end it into the 
fire, and put a cork with a hole irt it into the m»^ith of the 
barrel, and into the hole in the cork*a tin pipe, the other end of 
the pipe being placed binder water In the box. During these 
gperations he was forced to rise and draw nearer yth^ fire, and 
watched? wtth intense^interest, the •whole of the proceedings. , 

AVhen the barrel began to get heated, a bubbling comljienced 
in tjie water. Wheil Bauldy saw it he exclaimed, “ Fair fii’ ye, 
4Sandy lad, ‘ye are making cAiId water boil!” Have patience 
a^illle,^' replied Sand}', ‘^and you will see sumething more to 
wonder at.” ^ 

When lie thought that the common ajr»w’as expelled from the 
tubes, he filled one of the glasses w'ith water, and placed it 
upon a small shelf winch he hatf fixed in the box under water. 
There was a hole in the shelf, and in tb*s hole he put flie end of 
the tin* tube, and th^ gas rose llu’ough it. lie placed the glass 
fuU of water over it, and the gas •ascended ra|tidly into the 
receiver, and soon displaced the water; as soon as it w'as filled 
he removed it, and, turning it upside down, put a piece of 
window-glass over the mouth of it. In this manner he*filled all 
his glasses. Some may be wondering how ^le managed to get 
the bell-glasses to remain stJady after they were filled with gas, 
with Uieir mouths upwards, but it was very simply done;* he 
f^led a number of flower-pots with sand, ^aml inserted the 
handle the, glass into the sand, w'ith the shoulder resting 
upon the rim of the flower-pot. 

When Sandy Had.gdt all Ifis glasses filled, he told the other 
lads that life would now begin ancfiuake an exjiianation of what 
^le had been doing, and also that he had still some very interest- 
ing experiments to make^ and hoped that Bauldy would give 
up all thoughts of going to The dancing fi)r one night, for he 
thOughtnhat he v^)uld recei\^ more profitable^inetruclion by 
remaining^where he wifs. “ They mgy walfm) laverock height 
for me,” replied Bauldy I am determineif to see the end o* 
this wark ; for I hae paid glide siller for sights and seen less.” 
^Hie nie*n were glad 4hey had succeeded in turning his attention 
t(f tlig^bject they haik^in view. 

Samly then commenced his discoin^e, by telling them tllat he 
inlendad only to gtate a few things about a substfuice of which it^ 
wws of grgat Igiportance tof kmn^ sofliething, namely, •oxygen.* 
told* them bow this simple substance was discovered by 
Dr. Priestley ki l774? : dllwt it had, received several names since 
it.w^ps fciTnd out, sucTi fls vital ay*, em|^real ?ur, &c., and tiiat 
th^^rencti school had ftiventit its pi;^sent name. Hfe ttftld them 
that it wa^ one of the most important agent^ iiunature, ^id that 
fewoaei'ations occurred in wltich.it had not a place. The air <Jf tlie 
atmosphere contains one fif4ly>f its bulk of ]t, and^w/tler 7S^nrts 
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in every 100. It was a supporter of both life and fire ; animals 
could not Kve in air deprived of it, and flame is soon extinguished 
when there is no oxygen* to support it : also, all combustible 
bodies rbprn in oxygen wilh increased brilliancy ; this may be 
Easily showui So, <iaking a piece of charcoal attached to wire# 
and making it redhot in the fire, he lifted the coverTrctm one of 
the glasses and put the ‘burning charcoal into it ; tlVe charcoal 
burned with great splendour, throwing outr beautiful sparkf in 
all directions. He also showed them how iron woilld burn in 
oxygen gas. Ho took a piece of fine iron wire, coiled it jip 
in a spiral forn\ fastened a little cotton to one epd of it, and 
dipped it in melted ^sylphur ; the other end of the wire he 
fixed to fi bit of wood, in such a manner as to allow the spiral to 
hang straight down. He lighted the sulphur, and introduced the 
wire intoHhe vessel containing the gas, suspending it by the wood, 
which he placed on its mouth ; when tl^e iron l)egar> imme- 
diately to butn with a most brilliant light, throwing out mete.or- 
like coruscations of lighted sparks. He also showed them, in a 
small way, the beautiful experiment of burning a little bit of 
phosphcM’us in oxygen, producing a light so excessively dazzling 
that it was alitiosj; impossible to look at it. He also showed 
them how a candle just put out, afid retaining part of the wick 
redhot, should relight again, with a small explosion, by. being 
put in oxygen gas. He had stated already that a fifth pa,>t 
of the bnlk of the air of the atmosphere is oy.ygeft^ and he 
should endeavour to (lemonstrate, a rough way, that it 
is so. He had borrowed the ditiry-mhicks lactometer, a glass 
tube about 12»*in. long arid half an inch in diameter, di- 
vided into 100 equal parts, and' closed at one end. Taking 
a bit of phosphorus, and placing it ppon a small hollow cpp 
of copper, on the sjielf of the pneumatic trough, a little raised 
above the. surface of the water, he inflamed the phosphorus, ditd 
then placed the open end/)f tke graduated tube, filled. with atmo- 
spheric air, over iK; When the combustion ceases, the water will 
rise in the tube, and occupy the place of the oxygen gas con-' 
sumed, and the division to which it has reached will show the 
f^umber of parts of oxygen in the 100 of atrpospheric air. Tijds ipay 
not be the most accurate rtiethochof measuring the proportion of 
oxygen gas iii the atmosphere, for( the heat pf the pho.Vjihorus 
‘will daifte the air in the' tufcr5' to ijxpand, and .parUof it m^y 
escape biit it affords a pretty correct idea of it. * He &lso 
showed them the method of. transferrmg ^a gas J^om one vessel 
toi^nother, and how toi mix them in particular proportion's ; ^ipw 
to catch*‘th6m, confine them, and euperiinent wilh th^i ; htvw to 
divide &nd measure them, with as much ease as a merchant could 
measure a yard of cloth, or NelJy Walker measure the injlk for 
thei# break .. 
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After Sandy had finished 4he few remarks he *had intended 
to make, he told them, if any of them had a qii»5stion to a^ 
respecting the subject they had l)eeri hearing, he would en-‘ 
deavour to answer it.* • . ^ . 

Walter Glenesk said that he had ‘learnecj more about 
oxygew (♦tiring the short time ‘they liad been together than 
ever he* did before* in his life; but* if he rtjcollected/gght, he 
had read somewhfre about plants givjng it out, and if he could 
gfve hiuf any information*abodt it he would take*it kindly. 

Yes.,’’ said Sandy, “ they give it out and tuke it in too. We 
ifre informeul, by chemists and vegetable ph^T^^Iogists, that the 
dark substance that remains after majinre is rotten, and w^iich 
gi\^s the black colouring to the earth, is callecl hymns; the 
ox\gen <'f the atmosnhere comtiining with humus, food is pre- 
jiared ibr plants, carLonic acid is foryted, water absoKbs it, it is 
again.decoinposed ^y the })lant, /he carlion is fixed, and oxygen 
given off.*’ • 

Then it must be of great ser^ice,’^ said (\)lin J^^orbes, 

‘‘ to vegelaliles, to keep the earth in such a state that the 
oxygen of the atmosphere may have ^free access* to their 
roots.” — Yes,” re[)lied Sandy, “ it is of^rc^t impoitance to 
k(‘e}) them in sucli a stalP that they may freely come in con- 
tact ^’ith the air that sin rounds them: and frecjuent homing, 
ju'operly done, is of greater u^e to vegetaliles^than many^iersons 
are aw«iV oi'; by stirring the earth often, oxygen, combines 
with the carbon of the soil, and ii)od is provided i'or vegVtatioif. 
It may not be tlfti opl/way in wliich plants are nourished, wliich 
we may Ifave an opportunity of jThowmg sonie*other time.’' 

“ Donald Blamart,” said Hanldy, used to say that tlie only 
use of hoeing was to kijl weeds, and I have often ^wondered, 
s*ince I came here, wliy 1 wSs set to hoe^cro[)s and no a weed* 
^tnnng^them; b\A 1 tliink I iinderstand tl^ rcv^soii noo. But 
I would like to ken whar a’ that, ga.^ came IVae that filled sae 
rnony bell-glasses.” — ‘‘ (jxygen,” said Sanj^, has a powerful 
attraction for a great number ot simple sulfstances, and the act 
’(Tf con^iining \\dth ^it is called oxidation, and the compounds 
in this manner are divided into acids and oxide;^ Fcfr 
iiLstfriu'e, when 1 part of carbon and*2 parts of oxygen combine,^ 
carboT^ic acid is^ formed.; regain, when oxygen^ and hydrogen 
combine , in , certain projtirtiifiyj, waiter is formed ;• aYd, in 
«l?emjca1 langiuigc?, wjjter is called protoxide of hydfoggn. Tlie 
affinity of iicyi foy oxygen is als(^) very great. When iron is 
heatedi lb redness iiftlTe’open a^r, it jjJlisorbS oxygen rmA^-ily, 
a*u^ is turned into blAck f-wales, ciijled the black o^idt* of iron, 
better known in some* plages by the name oi* “ smidfly aise.” 
There ‘is also a metal called* manganese, which combines itadjly 
with*oxygen; this combinalion is Cv%mmoidv jcalltd th?fblack. 

ad Scr. — 1812. XII. 
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oxide of manganese, and is much employed as a scourer of 
oxygen (that was the substance which 1 put into the gun-barrel) ; 
and on exposure to rod heat it gives out oxygen: so you will 
readily perpeive that it may be found in a gaseous state, also in a 
liquid statCj as well in a solid form.” 

The young men said that the lessons they liad receivi'd- would 
not sooi^V [)e forgotten, and hoped he would not be long i.i giving 
them more instructions ip chemistry. SaiK\\' re})lied that he 
would do 'so, for there were still many things worth knowing, 
and of importance for gardeners to know, connected with gaseous 
chemistry ; such hydrogen, carbonic acid gas, nitrogen, &c!, 
and, the important parts, they perlbnned in the economy ol 
nature , ^ 

West Plean^ Oct. 13. 1842. 

Art. III. Notice of some G/trdens and Count rij S<a/s in Sussex, 
visited in October, 1842. By the Conductor. 

Oct. 14. — London to IVadhin st Castle. The scenery, as observed 
from the railroad to Tunbridge, is pleasing, from the fVesh green 
of the pastures, and the rich yellows of the oak woods on each 
side,* but, as there are but few d(?cp cuttings or high embank- 
ments, nothing occurs that makes a very sti’ong impression on a 
railroad tra\ieller. • A\'e leav'e the railroad at Timbri/lge, and' 
proceet] oh the common road by Tunbridge We'lls, ptissing a 
number of new villas, in various styles aial degrees ol‘ taste, and 
some ornamental cottages with neat gardens.' Beyond tlm' Wells 
the cottages are more ninmu’ous, end many ol’ them ar(‘ highly 
ornaihental. In short, we do not recollect a load, at the same* 
distance I’rOm London, where sc inuclr has been done in oiaiac/ 
mental cottage buildiifg. I'he impulse has, probably, been given 
by the Earl of Abergavenny, who has erected' many hxfges for 
the different entraryes to Eridge Park, besides others ireen from 
the load for his nmu;rous tenants and tk pendants. Pass several 
of Read’s imjiroved liop-oasts; and idso Highlands, an e>»tensive ^ 
establishment for insane persons, remarkable for the licauty of 
its greunds, 60 acres in extent, and the elegance ol’ thc^i^vdd- 
ings. Here, we were informed, 'Mr. Read was gardener for 
many years, and invented Ivs very excellent syriwges, wliicff, wihli 
his subsequent improvements, f^ir surpass ail otlier,^. ^ 

Wadharst Castle, Benjamin Harding, Esej., occupies a** con- 
spicuous situation, commanding exlen\i^t^ views Hiver^a richly 
woo?Jed country, the central feAture being a long winding ^\‘ill^‘y. 
The castle is a modern erertion with foyr octagon towers ;^t5ut 
it is lyang cnlarg(5d ajid remodeled ipider the direction lof E. B. 
Lj'imlj^^eEsq., ^ and will, when completed, exhibit a specimen of 
good interioi'*<8rta’angomen’l;, correett ti]xte, and excellent work- 
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mauship. The park is alreatly well furnished wifh native oak 
woods, and will he improved by the addition ofc pines, 
cc(lars,»and other evergreens, especially near the castle. There 
are an excellent kitcli^n-garden, aial sopie deliglitful s^iady and 
^ terrace walks; besides a flowei -garden, which w!ll bj connected 
with a#i ifrchitectiiral conservatory entered fronf the* drawing- 
room. ATe anticipate at Whulhurst Castle, no distaiTt period, 
such a collection (^* ornamental trees and shrubs as w*ll form a 
• select ai Uoretiim ; and th(«e are few places where,* from the 
shape of the grounds and the facilities for walks and drives, an ftr- 
l)<)retum could be set off to so milch advaipagt^ The church of 
W'atlhursi Tias a spire covered with shingles, which i^s seiai from 
soiMe parts of the grounds ; anti within the church are some 
monuments of cast iron ; Suss*ex, to the middle of’ the last 
cenliiry, Laving been* the chief seat ot the iron manufacture in 
J'highyid. A small nursery hasj*ecently been <;t)mmenced here 
by Mr. iMacdonald, formerly gardener to the MaPtjuess Camden 
at the A\Llderne^s in Kent. 

Or/. J5. — It ’ad/n/rst la Halil r Hraafoi/^ and l/dse JIlIl, 

I'he ilay \mis fine, the roatls smooth and firm, though Jiilly, anti 
the ft)lia:ie of the woods delijihtfullv varietl with autumnal tints, 
Jr. some' of the artificial phftitations we observeil here anti there 
an Apierican oak, the leaves t)f* which were ol’ an intense»red, 
scarlet, yellow, orange, anti soim*ripies j)iirpf'. In the ^>lanta- 
litms t(^\^hiclj we allude, there were also soihe An<^‘rican acers 
and the Norway maple, gxhibitii^ tlark reds and rich yi llows^ 
'I'he tiegree to \fhit;h *tliese trees eidiancetl the interest of' the 
plantalioifs alkuled to can t)nly i^t* conceived 4)y those who are 
as fond t)f trees as we are, anti who knovv a good many foreign 
kintls. At what a small expense interest of this kind might Ije 
(treated by planting foreign ^)aks, acers, 8:c., wherever plantar. 
4«>ns awe to be nu^tle, and by ^grafting or binlding wherever they 
alreatly exist. It is trtie it retjiuvos rather aTi ex})ert operator to 
graft tile oak with success ; but every gardey?r can graft or bud 
Cin cian or American thorns on the coimnou thoi’us of the 
Lodges* AniLrican ac^‘r> anil scarlet jiorsechestnuts on the common 
sl^rts ^Nrus spectabijis on crabs or thorns, the flowering *sh cuj, 
tiref'ommon ash, witli scores yf other foreign trees or shrfibs on^ 
native, ones. If nothing more were done than grafting a fe\v 
y()mijH)n ^ycaniores or manes vM\h riibrunf or er*w)c^rpuiif, 

'Alii rgsuU w'ould^ be an ample com})ensation for'the trouble. 

Ba///r A/)/jg/;* Lady^ Webster. The w'ord Battle is impressive 
of itseif,*aud the feeltn^ ^ well su*pi)ort^d by*the abbey, w^iich 
e^^bils grandeur in «ill i^s dimensions, length, liremltlf, and 
height, enhanced by aTitiijuity, by the high ground on*which it 
stands,* and by the grand entrance, formiiJ^ the lerminatkni to 
the main street of the to\vn^ 'rhere»are few giite-housef |v’hich 
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exhibit such 'a mass of biiildiii^ ♦extending on each side of llie 
g^ate, high, and flanked by towers. It must have been a lodging 
.place for travellers, as well as a gate-house. The impression 
made by, the gate-house is \*'ell supported by the first view of 
the main body of the abbey, as seen immediately after passing 
through tlie gates. There isxa large mass of habitablediuild- 
ing to the left, connected with a still larger mass, of* w;hich the 
walls are preserved; but the windows are \;^ithout glass, and 
the interior neglected : this leads tKe eye, along a liiie of Idw . 
ruined foundation-walls, to two lofty towers on the right, and 
completes the impression made by the embattled walls, ihiU 
the building was occupied for military as well as fbr religious 
purposes, for defence as well as for devotion. There art‘ a 
ilnv lofty elms and other trees in a part ol wdiat has been the 
grand coui iyard of the abbey edifice, and some trees also in the 
extensive park which the buildings ovci look : but though^ there 
are as manj’ trees as we cojild wish about Ihe precincts ol the 
abbey, yet there are rather too few in the park ; and, w hat cor- 
responds ill with the ruins, there are none in the park of any 
age; none, at least, that we could see, that carried the imagi- 
nation back to thj time wjien the abbey w'as in all its glory. We 
went over the whole of the ruins, and w'ere kindly permitted to 
see the liall, staircase, and drawingroom of the inhabited j)arl, 
though, it w'as not the regular day for showing the place. The 
hall is lofty; venerable, and in appropriate keeping ;‘\‘Uh 1 the* 
drawingroom has a row of colu,‘nns down the midtlle, supporting 
Gothic arches forming a groined ceiling i^csembling that of a low^ 
crypt under a church. We went over all those paj*ts of the 
ruins which are seen by stranger's, and were gratified to find 
the walls of the refectory displayed in such a manner as to sliow' 
,what the apartment had been ; tiioi.gh ilie ellect was necessarily 
much injured by the^floor having been recently covered v ith fh u 
tiles laid in cement^ to prevent the rain from penetrating the 
arches to the anclVut kitchen below. Ihidernealh a^bowling- 
green are a numbe)' of gloomy damp** vaults, which we passed , 
through, one after another, an^l were told thgt they were pVisons : 
,f:^ie of’ them has lately been repaired, aiuj we hope the 
w'ill be' preserved as a hisUr/ical iponumenl', till the time tfTT!\'\!‘s 
when offenders, instead of being sent to such places, to the ^tread- 
mill, to^ahtary Confinement', tlie penii^mtiary, tliTi hulks, or being 
transported^ will be sent to training v'stablishments, wtiere they 
will be reformed by kind treatment, gdrp mistered^ by men and 
women trained oir purpose. We are (|Uhe kware that tlKs ,will be 
ihougiit a vkjionary idea: but it will^not be the only one bf'^uir 
visionary ideas that have been at first snCered at, and yet alter- 
wardjf realised, even fli our time; for, exarnf)le, teaching Snusic to 
tlie m;iyses. ' We request /hat it may be borne in mind tluft the 
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iiiQftt vicious and abandoned* convicts, even in J^orfolk Island, 
the ultima 'Ihulc of crime and misery, have been reformed, in iTie 
maniim* to wliich we allude, by Oapt. M^Konochie. There is» 
also in Miinicli an establishment (the Unhensfeste), jbnruled by 
Count Kiimrord, for effecting the same ftbject. The time will 
come tvdi^n the •‘^tate will not only have normal sAoofs Tor train- 
ing schoolmasters for the youth c)f tlie natio#ial school^s*^ but col- 
l^es lor trainingi hmnanistavs for th^‘ inmates of prisons; men 
wl\o shall adopt as a profession what Capt. M‘Konochie has 
adopted -rom })hilanthropy. 11‘nianlvind had* taken a tithe of the 
trouble to^ reclaim and humamse oflenwler^tagainst law and 
justice that they have taken to tame wjd* animals Ibr .amusement, 
hcOv different, at the present time, would have been t[ie statistics 
of crime in all coimlyies ! but it would appe ir that ‘rood is only 
to be attained as the residt of a l()ng^«^perience of evil. 

retuim to lhi]tie Abbey ; /here is a platform among the 
Vuins, laid out symmetrically as a ^o\^er-gardeIf, and very well 
I anted and managed. On one side it is liounded by ajcovered 
yew walk, such as may sometimes be found in old French gar- 
dens ; but a giH’at part of the ground aiyong the ruhis is in V. 
state oi neglect. Much mmht be done by (;sciA’alion, and show- 
ing parts in a mor(' eflicie’:r manner, by adopting in part the style 
of oviament em[)loyed by the Bishop of Winchester in the*i*uins 
^of h'arnham C^astle (V^ol. XI. p. 503.), aucl by jiidicicAisly eii* 
richin^*lhe •walls with othei creepers as \\eli a-* ivy. Trees 
scattered so as at a disj;aiice to fc«*m masses, and a piece df water, 
for which there *are#giVat facilities, would complete the beauty of 
the park? The gartlener was not at home, Hut we found every 
thing under his care in very respectable ()rder. 'hhere is a 
seed-shop in Battle, aiul a nursery ailjoining the tow^i, both be- 
longing to INIr. Denver, a^very intelliggit man, and a gocM 
’ ^ardeifer. 

Jii’aifjifj) t ; Sir ChaVles Lamb, B;^rt. d he grounds are ex- 
tensive, delightfully and Jioldly undulated, yntl commanding fine 
views j:)f the s(’a in some jtlaces, and of the interior of the country 
in others. They Uive been natui filly <*overetl by woody scenery, 
Tyters^,)ersed with ghtj^les of different forms and degrees of^xteffT, 
snmoth in some places, and rough with fur/e or fern In otheys* 
ibhe ^)ark is imyiy acivs in extent, and throu^iout the \^hole^a 
• character o6 exotic planting i)yd picturesipie. beaut/ has beeiif 
*^vew b*y the inirodu^tion^ of foreign trees and shru*l)s,.antl even 
of stroim-gw\ving lietbAyeous })l;ints. Aristolochias, Virginian 
wri^ejfir.C periplocas, incnisperimnns, climbing roses, Ij^oiums, 
\rt1tariaif, and other cll^nbeiV may b« seen scrambling ufijhe stems 
miidbrayches of native treet#; and among the^iatire trees and bushes 
are grouped great numbers^ of American oaks, acers, thoyis, iwid, 
in short, foreign trees of*e/ery descfiptii^n. T^yi? charaf'ter gl' 

R u 3 
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foreign scenery is greatly heiglitcno l by the introduction here and 
there of singb specimens ofexotic trees of remarkable forms, staiid- 
.ingoiit from conspicuous proii'iinences of masses mid thickets, and 
in the recesses and glades fon’ned by them ; while in other places 
native trees, ancf planti. are alone seen. An araucaria, a deodar 
cedar, a Kijuidambar, a purple beech, or a weeping fri-ee of 
some sort, now andftheu engages the eye, and we forgebd’or the 
moment tliat we are among native scenery in^ a transition state, 
till, as we advance, we see masses of trn, or groups of -the bircli 
or‘ the common oak. In the masses there are a great many 
pines, firs, cedars^ "junj pc rs, taxV)diums, and, in short, every tree 
or shrub purchasable in.l5ritish nurseries, d'here are some tine 
thriving araucarias, some of them 5 or G feet high ; a deodai* 
cedar, 10 ft. high; /^inus variabllis, It. high ; P, ponderdsa, 
15 ft. high ( some remarkably luxuriant plants ol‘7^imis l.aricio; 
and rliododendr.ons and azaleas without number. \A"e have 
seldom seen a "|)lace imjirovcd so much after our own heart, as 
far as planting is concerned. 'J'lie only laidt that wv could find 
w’ith it was, the too hedge-like appearance of the laurels in one 
part of tho ajiproach, where they luid obtruded on it so much as 
to require to be cut if' a formal manner, inconsistent with the 
picturesque character which prevaiU every wlieix* else. IJow- 
ever,‘tvvo hours^ work of a man with a hedge-bill would regiove 
this defo»rmitv. 

The hoitsc!; is Ilbman, large, lint totally w ithou) meif-^ as a 
piece of'iirchitecture. The kitch('n-gar/len and l:irm ollices aie 
at some distance from the house, oil the Other -^ide of a public 
road, and the walk* to them is. 'through a plantation of trees in 
masses, in which one kind always ))re\ails in one [)lace, but in 
wdiicli each mass is so blended with the inass adjoining as ne\er 
fco appear formal. e should preler arriving at this gartlen by 
a tunnel under tbj ror-d, and we wou.Ul so contrne the walk, aftel’ 
it passed through the tunnel, that no partol’ the gaichai should 
be seen till we were 'hall-way dow n the;^lope on which it stands. 
We should then enfei* the garden at a j)oint where we would 
look up to the terraced walk, instead of looking down upon 
tv;em;‘and, after passing through the ganhai in a horj^/itaP 
flirection, we should enter tmother walk on the opposite ^ale 
(having a branch to the farm buildings), and leturn to the^ph’a- 
silre-grc^uF.d scenery by a secon(b tun'jiel, or even by the same 
one. The present mode of* descending to the kitchen-garden, by' 
the walk that passes the gardener^ house,, is b/uf, an account of* 
the j^'eep descent ‘by a j>traigfit. walk witii '.Ueps. 'Jdie ^gVirdyi; 
itself is exUdkait, and does ]Vlr. Mainy who' fixed on the 5/ituatk>:i 
eight or ten years. ago^, great credit. The outsides ol’ the walls 
are. sheltered from lateral wintls by projecting conslructitin^ of 
)vattlei?^\vork^, which a|e fiKind very <eP’ecLive. 'J’hei e is a com- 
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in<yJioii'5 ntui very handsome ^irdencr^s house, in a^situalion that 
overlooks both the garden and the I’anTi. Jl riiiist recollected, 
in this^nul in all similar cases, that onr suggestions arc mitde 
alter first, and we may say niomenUry, impressions, witjiout time* 
^ to test them by rellection and re*tsoning. , I • ’ • • 

Jlos9 Hill ; A. K. Fuller, Es(|^ M.P. TJie grou»ds are of 
great e^ent, varied*bv hill and dale*; and there arc scrnie eTl’ec- 
live masses of vyxul, with, however, too many inft.Annected 
► crumps, »nd a great want 4>f scattereci trees ihrouglvout. 'I’he 
liouse has no j)retensions, but there is a jai’ge and excellent 
ITitchen-garden, aiul much glass, •the whole lgtj)l in the highest 
order by J^lr. Ogle, uho has l()rmetl jiear it some beautilul 
ornamental scenery. On a knoll in \he ))ark there is a hrmd- 
^ome tempK*, like that at C'rocfme : and exterior to*it, on the 
summit ol a hill, tlfere is a large observatory, conHi^)icuous for 
niaiiy^mihis round, very substantial and commodious within, and 
containing some vei-y superior asti^onomicid insU uments. "^Idie 
ooils and |)lantations in this property appeared to us in a slate 
ol' sad neglect, inucli too thick; and the trunks, particfllaily of 
the pines and fiiN, studded over with the stumps oj decaye^l 
branches, 'riiere ai’e some extensive and delightlul shady and 
o[)cn walks, Imt we saw tifc place in far rt)o great a hurry to 
be able to s«iy uiikIi about it. ^ 

OdifOvr 16. — llri(li>r Cas/lr ; Farl of Abergavenny. "I'liis is 
an im^<*tise ^placc, being, as the Gntdr lo IVclls in- 

Ibrins Us, >ev(m miles iVom norjh to south, and live mjes front 
east to west. 'Fhe^lufftse stands on a widely extending knoll in 
a pai k containing above 6000 a#yes, and it sui*rouiHled by a 
demesne of 10,000 acres. 'Fhe ilri\es through the plantations 
' measure fifty-four miles, and there a lake ol twenty acres. The 
plantations have been tm.lircly* ntade by the ])reseatl* earl ; the^ 
•have thrivt'ii in itiiinost extraordinary degi^'^‘, ayd ^they are kept 
in lar bettej’ order th:?n is generally the easf*. \\ c have already 
majced *lht‘ numerous handsome lodges j]fid cottages on the 
estate. The house is in the castle style/ remarkal)le for the 
jn*ofiis*on ofornanuml with whieh^il is covered, both externally 
?lnd»\\iithin. ^\A w«re in all the principal rooms, and fo^nd the 
tX'iTfngs every where* ca)vere(J wilh»caived work; geiu'raHy oak, 
yr aivimitation of it. A peculiarity in all of iJie rooms is, that 
♦ tln iie ar^ no^curtains ; the backs ot^the shuttei^, whe^i 4:hcy iwe 
Vlos^l, *slu)wdiig the s^une^nisli find ornameiits’as the wa.* , ol the 
room, d'ln^orniynenis .w'hich are jilaced on the extenor of the 
|;oust®afe chiefly poftid^i? of the ^(juartcrings eff llie Abergavenny , 
lew^is* opie of which i.^^a ji(^'tcullis,^and another a#8t» Arturcw’\s 
/:ross, and both ihes^ art; used Pvil only on^the hoiiAi, but in 
the ^rounds, on a large scx^le, jis wickel-gitlcs. The wall# of the 
casik exteriorly are painj-e^l of a Fi’encli gre^y, aiuI ofna- 
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ments fixed oj llieni are of a pure,;kvhitc, and in pari gilt. TJiey 
appear put at random ; and, notwitlistanding their abundance 
on the plain part of the widls, yet the windows are vyithout 
‘facings or labels of any iCindw At the bavj of the walls there is 
a raised l)ordei of dug soil, with an embattled stone edging, 
})lanted chiefiy' witli geraniums,, which, though l)retty^ iu. itself*, 
is too much in the cottage style for a castle; and, , besides, 
this bonier cannot fail to produce damp in the rooms within. 
In short, we should say t?uit this Ci^>tle exhibited the, very rL' 
verse of good taste ; but, as all these ornaments were made by 
the workmen of tl\e country on the spot, much good was dotm 
by the employment given, and by the creation of a‘ number of 
superior workmen. Every }Kirt of the building, s, f'eiices, and 
roads, seeuied in complete repaw*, and in liigh order and keep- 
ing, which,, for such an e?^tensive place, is sMying a great ileal. 

In passi'ng on to Timbiidge Wells, we observed the nursery- 
grounds of AIr,.C. Ilollambvj,^ at Strawberry'llill, well cropped, 
sliowy, and in good order. At the W ells we examined those 
of I\Ir. 'Crij)ps, where we saw a variety of* Nembphila atomaria 
with black flowers, a new cleome from Texas, ^Ir. Cripps’s white 
fuchsia, and sevciv,d other new things. 


Art. hV. T/iongJifs on moder)i BHriji)ig‘(iroun(h By A.^ S. M. < 

The assocFations connected w'ith a ])lace of* bin*ial arc' of* a 
solemn and imj)ressi\e nature, and tlu'i'ufore raothing that is 
liglit or gaudy shcadd ever apjie^ir within its bounils. dt is the 
fashion lauvadavs to turn ceiiK'tei’.es into fluwx'r-gardens ; but 
surely a flow er-garden and a bur\ iiig-ground are ])lacesset apart 
Im* very diiiereiit jau'poscs, and thetjfbr'e the\ ought to be kept' 
se])aratc from eij^ch <tfiier, and each in its ow'»a plac'c. J.<et m ■ 

take a Avalk through 'die lU'W' burying-groirnd of L) , and we 

shall there behold .'^pecihien of the inudern fashion of la\ing 
out jdaces of sepultifi’c. As we ])asri along the outside (►f the. 
iron railing before wx' arrive ^at thi' entrany,i‘ gate, the g‘i*aves 
are hid^from our view l>y a strange inedley^ by way of an 
siife border, where trees, slinubs, and flow^efs are }>lanted Th f;nc. 
fa>nfused mixture; the herbaceous jilants being all tied^in a. 
])vaich, ws /‘lose tlu'y wilbtie, so that the inni'fmost stems, are 
'well })rotected f'nan the effects both oi light anil air. *Thy in-* 
scriptions on the stone pillars of the gaiy exi'ellynt and Avell- 
selected ; but, ano)i, w e are iifthe mid!4.‘’of*a gay and lx‘ii»'itii*ul 
scene^ whie,fi flight easily be^ mistaken fiw a flower-gardhn^V.i 
reality, w«rre the gravestones in the iniddh. of tlie compartments 
only koj)t out of* sigKt. The walks,. are fi*ingi‘d with ‘flowers, 
and au isngst them stand rows of tree^ i^rranged botanically, wdth 
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ilio,»aino, nntural order, and other particulars attached to each. 
This would be all well, if biirying-gruunds were intended to lit 
])laees tor the. study of botany or 6f figrlculturc merely, or as 
]>laces oi ainuseinent (fr recreation; surely this ou^bt not to 
/be the ease. As a contrast to the above, diow inucH lovelier ^s* 
tlu^ siirt})lif country chun-hyard, with its church ind jtjnre, ^nd 
neat gn^estones, and its broad gra\^‘l walk, leading u[) to the 
chiireh-door, witli | row of lime trees on each side, and*liere and 
thei;e ujxni the gra^cs a in»)dest flower ])eering out, planted by 
the hands of the relatives of the departed!. The surrouudiiTg 
wall is low,^and no iron railing is^scen on jts Cgp to jircvent the 
solitary wanderer from climbing over 4Uid sauntering awhile 
amrtng the remnants of the dead. On the nortirside, the yew 
and the c^alar and tin' spruce fir*sh(“lter the place from the blasts 
of winter, and lu're and there without^^ic wail stands'll gigantic 
elm, whose brancheg must be taught, however, pot to overhang 
the graves, so a< to kec]) the. gropnd in a state of moisture. 

I scry gravestone is ins(*ribed with a lesson to the spectator. 
One tells him tliat he too must die; and on anothci^he is re- 
minded that death is only the door to everlasting life.# • 

Jlow simple*, and yet how grand, are the memorials of the 
])laccs where our ancestor '1)f old lie entomfiedi A huge vStoiie, 
uj) ii^yon wild glen, wa^ all that was left to mark the grave of 
jL)ssian,* that j>rince ol* Highland .bards, that grey-haii’cd dc- 
scen(lajPi*of ll)e mist. It is known to this day as (*la/.‘h-C)isean, 
or Ossiajfs si one. And oi>y<m imwr, to the westward of Li)udonV 
Howe, stands a ^ailyl iVlilch is (‘omjmted to contain one hundred 
and forty^cart-loads of stones, afL thrown together, one by one, 
pn j)assing, by those who wished to show their I'cspeet for the 
memory of tlu*ir dej)art(;d clansman. And on niany^a hill-side 
111 Si‘otland, looking out ainctng tufts of heather, and grey witl# 
•ihoss, :rtx* to be sffen the meiporials of those* win*, hi later times, 
sealed wijh their bloott their tcstinioi^Hn the causi* of truth and 
righti*ousness. Such are ^he bur3'ing-places -a'liong which I love 
to wander! 

; rrrf/ishirc, Scj)f. fcJO, 1842. 
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• Series^^/ Lftlers to the Ci^diiehf. by James Ua kn^ ^G a’dcner 

* *to file Kight Honouiuible jLady Roilc. 

.fo )itliniit'd from p. 507.) 

m. The Jlenfh-t^mrsr. ^ Potting in rough Sod (nut •T"sc of 

* Fragments of Mrerslonr and P?t}t)tcs. last tf Heaths. ^ 

AccyitiMNCr to your partittulaj* wish, I slTall now give you a 
(lesefiption'of the lleath-l]o^se here, which is spaiwoofc^/J-T^ft.^ 
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long, 16 ft. wide, 14 ft. high ; with a Portland stone table ir the 
<?entre, the«‘'vhole length of the house, 2 ft. JO in. high ; likewise 
a Portland stone shelf all. rouhd the house, 2 ft. wide. Yciu noted 
down lUjV mQt\\o(\o^ 'pot ting 'heaths^ I believe; likewise my plan of 
tt'aining tlie pkMits by tying them into shape with green threads, 
which appeared to interest you much. hope Mr. Earoes will 

be good Enough to t]escril)e his methotl in some future lett^^r.] You 
told me you had not seen it practised anywhere else in l^evonshire 
to the same extent and perfection r only partly ado} ted l)y‘ a 
neighbour or two of mine, that had been to see me. You said 
that you never cpcld have believed, if you had not seen il, that 
the roots of heaths could be coaxed u}:) amongst s/o/i(\s and rough 
sods of earth'. Now you have seen the roots of the heaths 
here under my care actually all* coaxed up in one mass of white 
fibres, iVoili 4 in. to 10 in. above the rim^of the |)ot, and the 
branches, in like, manner, coaxed below the rim ofthe|)ot. ,1 need 
not trouble an\ one lurther with my own observations, exce])t to 
say that we have only to go to any common, where the native 
heath gr^ws for an examj)le. They do not have soil silted lor 
Miem ; they do not have all the stones |)icked out of the 
earth to make them grow’: no; they grow amongst the stonc'^ 
and vcgetiition continually s})ringing\jp round them; and decay 
W'ith* the season, with their roots about them to nourish them. 
Again, ^go to the connnon, ti^ke a s|)ot where the heath grows, 
dig the grpuiul uj), ’pick all the stones out of the f‘arlh,t.- ift the 
toil, replant the heath plants, water the’u, nurse them, att(‘nd to 
them, &c. Do you think that would be dssistir.g nature.'' Far 
from it. You wcmld soon fin(lHhatyou had been actin'f^ in com- 
pic’te ojiposition to it in everything that you had been doing, in- 
stead of assistinu: ; and 1 fear w'e may soon see that we have all 
^o acted, in almost every thing we Ifave hithei to |^ractiH‘d. 

On second the ugl)*S, that you may luive it from my ow'iejien, ] 
will take the presenl oj){)ortunity ofmaki/ig a few’ Ueinarks on 
Potting, not only h&eths, [)ut every thing, and leave you to make 
any observation', yoirlhink in favour of, or against, my systcMu. 

My second letter exjdained to' you how^ my |)()tting-bench is 
frrnisl Jtl ; and my |)raclice is not to mix up any soil befoi^drund, 
exce|)t' Ibr such j)lants as balsaum, chrysanlliemums, |)elargO“ 
iiTums, and j)lants of that descri|)tion : but r orchideous stove 
j)lants, New' ifolland j^lahts, heaths, &c., 1 handle jind |)ot 
them, according to their constitution, with loam, heath mf)uld; 
pebbles^ broken stones^ wholes ones, charc( 4 ';d and charcotd dust 
(wiryh is the life' and soul of almost afi j)Tants, as yoifw’dl see 
as 1 go soot, lime, sajid, boirj-dust, &c. Nowy for 

am})le, (Vo you i.ot think it would a|)[)ear ridiculous of me. 
if I wtVe going to fresh |)ot niy New Holland |)lants, il I ^vere 
to sayM) oneV)r more of nrv men, CT*t so much heath mould, so 
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inucb sand, so much loam, mul mix all well togCther, for we 
will pot llie New Holland plants to-day; or to the L'joy, Get tilt 
pots ajl.reatly crocked ? Do you thiftk lltese plants would requme 
all polling at the sairte time, and m the same soil ? \ think I 

hear you say*, No. Some t)f these plants make Aieir.^growth tit* 
a very rent season from what others do; soine^are ^latives of 
hiirh hilW, others arc? natives of swamps and v^illeys ; softie grow 
amongst flints, stoije?>, chalk, limestone, sandy places, loam, and 
roTten vegetable earth : theiefore, do you not think 1 should be 
w rong in attempting to pot them all at one time, all in one mi5t- 
ture, because they all came fr^m New^ I If^land ? Now this 
is })recisely iiiy system all through, even wnth pine plants (which 
I shall come to by and by), which is, to take the Opportunity of 
potting each plant at any seasoft wlien it wants it, aiul not to 
retm ii home and pot a house full ol* ^)lants, because? 1 saw' my 
neighliour do his yesterday. 

^ Every man that is fond of the, profession 1)^ follow's will 
I ive a season ol his own, and not do as I once saw' a man do. 
He came to see me at a time when 1 was watering mv*bed of 
early cucumbers with cold water: he went home, wintered Ifu 
own the same way, but not considering wliTither# his beil was in 
the same stale as my owft, he kiiltcl the whole of his plants, 
and the next day lie came to abuse me for setting him a# bad 
example, and w'as kind enough to t^dl me at once that I jvas the 
ineans^oT hj^s killing his cucumbers. I r^ariiid*^!^ him that 
hii had asked me if 1 oi’tcii water(;(d tliem in that way, and that 
I told him as o4’ten^ aS* lhe\ required it; that he saw wdiere 1 
letciied tlTe water from, and thal*| had notadwsed him to water 
his in the way that I did. We saiti he suspected I had set a 
tia[) to catch him in. I told him to go home and begin to 
work himsell in 8 5° of fic at*lbf three hours, come out in hi^ 
•shirt sl«e\es wheif a sharp en^i wind was f)k)wifgg,.and the tem- 
})erature out of doofs about *>5°, to dfink heartily at the 
pump ; and then see if l^e should be able i f eat a hearty sup- 
per afterwards. He thought not. 'rheiHwhy blame me lor 
lta\ ing*killed your ^-ucumbers iThat man is now living, and 
Iful noy forgotten thcb circumstance the last lime I saw hint 
*']Plie first time the thoughi occm*i'ed to me of using ‘rough 
spil wiis when I was about eleven years old, -I went with ilT^ 
J’athwr oy(‘ lyorning, at five o^clock? to where fhere wefi‘ sonll: 
heap^ of mould, of ili^Iererft sorrf, to assist him’ to chop^n down, 
and fill the sievtxs.^ I ^•eyi’emher as w'i‘ll the very spot, and what 
P^issec^, .^s if it had fia}?p^ned tins day^ for-1 got very hi^igry 
tc¥#ii?ls •eight o’clock^ aiuW fancietl, hreakfasl-time tv’Ofild *never 
ooiiie. I asked my liflhei; if the monid vvouIlI not dif to grow' 
cncnjii1)ers^in if we \vcre tOfL*hq> it down, aiid-knock it to^iiejes 
with the back of the spade, ^ind pick •out* the stpiicf. lJ?;fasked 
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me how I c(iulJ think of such a* thin"; anti toUl me to itiakc 
haste and fy,l the sieve, or the job would not be finishetl by break- 
fast-time : and it was ntore *lhan half-past eight bef‘ore» it was, 
and my, basin of bread and milk was nearly cold when I gt)t 
liome. It^)weler, in time, I kept thinking I would try if plants 
would not groSv in mould witbout sifting. 1 begged ircuvrumber 
plant of my father^ made A bed of any niboish 1 coultfget, put 
a quantity of earth, rough as it was, for thqm to grow in, and 
siicceedetl in getting a lamous crop, and sold enough to jmy 
nfyself a new hat.. However, no more notice was taken of it. 
We continued tqiiftjnouUl far every thing except melons, both 
at home and wherever. I worked as journeyman: but I always 
kept thiukingj if ever 1 should be a master myself, I would ' see 
if things woultl not grow without the earth being sifted ; and I 
have sinc^ many times ,!)een ridiculed for using it in such a 
rough state, bqt I passed it oft’ by saying I had not time to 
sift it. 


DimvHfivmit, Height, of a frw of the Ericaa growing at this Tune in the 
Heath-house at Bieton Gardens, 
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With i;o(ul jihuiN o{' K. tU^irOssa rubra. Bow laiuita, scxfaria^ 

• liaiikvf'/, and iuan\ other and varictic.^ 

• * ^ ^ 

J l)e^ to ob.'serve that the circi^niference ol* ioany of these 

valuable kiiid^ of AVica may be doubtecl by some, particularly 
\Nhen tht‘ hei<rht of the plants is considered. Who wortld ever 
think of /a ica Masson//, only 2 ft. 6 in. in height, leathering 
round the very rim of the pot \sith voting >hoots, with 13G 
heads of flowers on it, bepin^ 8ft. Tin. ifl circumference? I 
know many will say it cannot be in England, in ica metnheHbra, 
G ft. ?) ill. high only, but 10 ft. 2 in. in circumference, with young 
wood ^l•above and below the eilge of the tnb: it as in bloom, 
with more tfuin 2000 h,eads of^flowers on it, at this' vejy lime. 
No one would l)*lieve that tlA*se and many others, two years ago, 
were as tfill as I am, scraggy, i*ind naked-sl;^mmed ; but so it 
was; and, if 1 should be .sjfareJ another month, they will bo 
still more dwarfish. 

• liicton Gardi'iiSf Oct, $9. #8 12. 


Aht. VI. On the Sift me and Hahits (f^ihe common JVasp* 
ByJ. WtoinoN. 

tlic was|J is ferocious and cruel towards it^ felltt.w 
ins( cts, still it is verv li\ely ; indeed,* more so lhat\ the honey-bee. 
VJonn* give was|)s llie credit of being “ more ^mlished in thfu’ 
•intcTcoj^nrse •^itll each other, ”*^hat*is, they do not LfO^ck aftd 
*p1uiwier others* dwellings like the hive-bees; but ihi^ praise is 
hardly iine«C(» tUem,# fa^\ nniikt; honey-bees, wasps store up 
*< 4 thijg*in tlu ir nesfs \*ortIi phiijdcrini^ However, excep^their 
vtlfiicioirsness, they afe p(-ficeable,#and will seldoHi Attack one 
•without^pj ovocatioy : T)iit it is useless tor me to say anf thing in 
favour of ^nsps; tifxlxxJy likes them ; few persons think snefi oests 
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worthy fartlier notice than destroying them. I know of no, one, 
except UoiV^niur, who has kept wasps in glass hives to ascertain 
tlieir habits. I have done the same thing, and (bund the^f habits 
are, in some respects, similar to those oK tlie honey-l)ee, but in 
odiers widely oifi’erei\t, as the following will show. 

Duringi this* season, I suspended in the loj) of a belli glass a 
was})’s cximb containing biOod, eggs, and'six working wasj).s, 
but no queen. The headless colony had tliviir liberty, fed the 
grubs, but atided nothing to the nest, neither made any attempts 
tO'Create a (jueen, as it is said bees tlo when ])ut to such a test. 
To ascertain the juttca* was the grand ol)jeer I had in view’. 'J'ne 
wasps became weak, nijd I destro\t‘d thian. 'I’his agrees w ith 
what a writer says: — If, by any acciilent, lu‘roi’e the oVhei- 
female wasps are hatched, the tjireen mother pt i ishes, the nentejs 
cease their labours, lose tJu-ir instinct, and the.'’ 

I furnished the beIl-glas-> with another comb similar ,»/) tlu‘ 
other, with the mouths of the cells upwards, being the rtwa I’se of 
the usual way, which is tlownwartU: likewise si\ woikeis and a 
Cjiieen \\htsp. ] conhned them tinee da\s, and ga\e tluan food: 
they feti the grubs with gia^at care, but took little inlet e^l about 
llieir nest until they h\td their hbert\ . I juit tinolher (pieen into 
the nest, which was ‘soon cast out (’end. I rept*ali d this with 
anotjier cjueen, and instanilv the rightful (jiitcn di-stioMal her. 
This agrees with the habits ofcjU 'eiis in a biehi\e. 

As tiic bell-glass was tight and in darkness, (»ne mi^ji’'t ha\e 
thought that the inmates woul^l havi* <^lisj)rnst (l wuh the j)ap< r 
covering tt) their cells: but no, the comb .las so jn ('o\( la d oNer, 
except the eiitraiu’e below, which .shows thur nisiinct cannot 
he altered. In this respect, it su.'passes that of the hi\e-bi-es. 
'] hough the latter block iqi all little crannies iu the hive, lhe\ 
jjever make the lea^l attempt t(/ p.otict llu ir combs fiom tin 
weather, e\en in cases ’wlure it is wanted, for iiu-taiiee, wie n they 
construct their cells in the open air. I ( xamined the ntst, mid 
found the posilioii of th(‘ e -Ils was alteied, from theif months 
being upwards to do .vnwards. 'I’liis constant lule of structure 
Iiy wasps is easily accounted for, ’’like the hoMe\-bees tluy begin 
their nest at the top of’ the cavU\ : do noi imiLie their ^nnub 
vertically ajy they do, but hvi i/ontall v ; ano loim many dist'llict 
pYC allelogranis, some .say sixteen, but eight or twilve (mines 
nearer th(‘ iiiark. 'I'lie cells are hexagonal, and formed of the 
\same kind of wall r-proof paper Jiat C(<’m rs them, not diviihd by 
double p'ai’tition walls, as l)i. Ijarcla<* savs. l*rohahl\ he was 
l('d into error l>y examining cells tluilTnd contained Urood, 
wliere/i film, or rather a part oVthe i-ocoon, is left hy i1j»‘ ins;^Ct. 

1 he c< lltt of th(‘ wasp that liuilds on a ’’.iranch show this the 
most; indeed, so nnveh so, that they ;ipp(*ar round. V.’asps’ 
coihbs, re mej ely for rearing the brood ; they are not arranged 
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in tvjo opposite layers of cells^ like the bees’, but i*i one only, 
eon'?c(jiiently the top of the combs is compos'ed of ^le ba^es of 
the cells\ and forms n(*arly a level flwor, on which the insects c*n 
jniss ahci repass. Spaccis about half tyi inch hi^h are left between 
each comb, sw|)))orted by many little pill!irs>^ formjil of% tlie sanje* 
Ixind ol, lyaterials as the combs^ except more ^lue, in their 
composition, }K‘rliapi# saliva from the»insecls. There i<^a sjface 
also between the coinl)s and the outside sliell^ in short,* except 
^a )t‘W of t[ie upper*ones, thciv are not •attached to it at^all; con- 
secjiiently have no support from it, but from the pillars fixed 
top of the cavity. 'i1ie low^a* end ot‘ thy first formed, or 
})rinci})al, ofte forms ihr basi'* of the first ct^l!s;*in truth it is the 
lie^yniin^ of the nest. I'he sanu may*lH‘ said ofV'ach succeed- 
ing div ision i>f comb'*, d'he iu.>.t/:it first, i" about nlie si/e of 
half a fni>;eon's egiTi cftnlaininir about tliree cells, enlarged during 
•the seasciii by coalini^s on the outsirti', the inner (>Pies being 
wrtuigru up uilh them, or, more pr(>})erly, indy cells ; a few, 
Ibwevrr, are aluavs left, as a ^ure flefence against tlie ueallier. 
A nest before me niea^tiies ‘J.\ feet round, having nine tlfvisions 
t)f combs, \ar\ing in si/e according to the sh.i[)e of the cone, or 
nc^t ; the entrance is in the side, as it us«all\ is in tlTe izroiuuT 
wasp’s nest; iuil not so wiih the one ihalHiuiTds on a branch, 
iheie it is a!wa\s below. 

St)fm*times iliere ate two entrance'* to a va-|>’s m^si, fi(un one 
t)f N\ iiK^ ^il is said the inmaUs iinil’ormiy is-wie, ayd enter the 
nest tiirongh Tlie other. I have- no v \})erience of thi^, indceil 1 
doubt it. I ougl;l to iu?nii(u^, irn.o ca\ iiy admits of e\ca\ aliim* 
there is space between it and (Iuyne''t. Uy these ingtnious con- 
tiiNances tlie insects have tVi^‘ aeve 's, both wiihiii and without, 
•to their ‘'paper metn»poiis/’ There are exceptions fiom their 
jfi'iieial rules of* siructifi e, ^’speciallv when the sp:icc chosen 
;wyll not^admil of tyxeavation bv tin* \\ a-ps, vflio arv'expcrl miners? 
'They seldom (jnil the, nest vtithoiii a load* in fluar mandibles. 
It is astortisliing what txcavalioii* iImik somethnes make, enough 
^lo hold a common heehivT*. ^ 

• • **'^i>mt‘ assert, I think Heaiimur doe'-, that wa'-ps, like bee^, 
}yi\ t‘^tni*ee differeiit-si/ed celU ; tTiis, however, is wj(>rig. The 
(jfle#n??uul drones . 1 ^ reared in the ^amc comb and in thSsanie- 
si/ed cells : ilie on’v dill'creifce is in the cocoon of the (jiicciy^ 
Ift iny raised a liwle higher than^lhat yt* the dron^, caiiseij by tljjL‘ 
gyul )s litflng ^(Uiger. Bot^i coiye forih about*. the lattiM* part of 
Augilst, and art miiiTeroiis, <*specially the latter, which: like the 
workm*s^ vai ? in st/e^ an adthllonal seguient in iluir abdo- 

i(Tc%^ 3iavi‘ no sling, aiul aic eit-'ily kftown by lli^lr jongf lark 
lecifrs. ^Unlike the 'ones in a bv^ hive, tlu'V search* Jj^ir hH)d ; 
n.aving m) probosci'^ tlicy c^mnot suck froii'icuf) or lube fh^wers ; 
mav^ie sevli on the >iiow -beri v* and fennel bldsson^s, bu^ rawly 
in a I'otten |>lnm. I nev/r iliscoverefl lh» vouft^^q^necys ftbroayV 
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at this peried, perhaps they are led by the workers, as tluy, feed 
CMie another in the nest. A writer says tliat the drones take an 
active part in the colony, inul for this reason they are not de- 
stroyed by tile workers like the drone bi^es. This is not at all 
•clear, for the ^irand business t)f the coltiny is drawing to a close 
when ihev ajipear. As the nest contains no store, the charge of 
.eating a^nd not adding to* it cannot be laid to them. In truth, 
what trier would it be for the workers to slaughter the drones, 
when they iheinselves are about t('. (]uit the nest, leaving both 
them and the females to their fate ? Alter tlit*y have met to 
secure a future increase the dr.ones perish, and, luckily, many v)r 
the queens also. ^\’hat of' the latter survive the wintt r in a 
torpid state? amongst dry hioss, See., appear in spring to com mu nee 
fresh coIcTiiies. ‘ • 

At first- each is an insulated being, anil begins the nest as 
already slated. As soon as the cells are partly fini'-hed, an 
egg is deposit‘‘d in each, sometimes, but very rarely, two, iu)t 
at the bottom, as in bees' ceils, b'ut on one side a little abow it, 
to give* room for the excrements from the insects, which are oi' a 
daik substance, and the only stole, if 1 ma\ say so, found in a 
wasps’ nest. In,^ab(n;t four da>s the eggs art* hatched, anti the 
brood are fed by th^ (jueen. \\’hila* in the grub slate tlu \ aie 
very voracious; after they sj)in the cocoon thiy (aase to eat. In 
about two or tliree weeks the\ cut through llieir coco ns and 
come forth perfeci wasps. After this tlie (jueen doi?s. not go 
abroadp hV:!' sole occiijialion seems det)ositing the tggs ; indeed 
she gets too hea\y to fly. A writer telio ns that the brood are 
^ educated by the (jneen beforu they c an assist hej’ in her ttreat 
desi<£n.” Idioimh reallv curious U) hear of tin* education ol m- 
sects, I reply to it, 1 have sc^eii wasps without a (jueen emerge 
from iheii* cells, and instantlv f'ced. the staiMug blood. W'iiu 
tauglit the (jueen to ^raise so intm eating a slivicture ali"r Ivii g 
four months torpid f Saying more is ikseless. ddic (jinen is 
soon surrounded liy numeiV>iis woikers phmdciing e\ery where; 
some say three thousand, lint this is stretching. 'J'hough in the 
first-formed cells there may be ire.ired three successice nroods 
during the season, there cann'ot lx* abo\e one in the la''t-fo»:m(' ! 
combs, which are the droues and (jueerK: d'here appear” no 
*fbnndation for Peri'ot’s belief' that the* eggs to piocluce the former 
arc laic) by sma’Ier cjucens. Wdiere can tluy I'ncct with males 
to make them fridtful? Indeedithe fset that liolh appeltr at one 
time is Enough to upset it. I cpiesrioii if the young cjueeiis 
deposit eggs until the follov/ing svir ; hut, if au *rf»c/ci(lent 
ha[)pe^i to the old one, ihe caSe mav he altered. J am ii .d to 
think so liy having once ldkc‘ii the olda cjueen from a nest of 
liornets. In two weeks after there were fiesh eggs in several 
cc’Ks ; the nest contained several hundred ^oung (jucvns.- J’hat 
^’oung (jueen'l' ies deposit eggs is no jriterion, for their colony 
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existo throughout the year. Tliere seems a .mystely about the 
impregnation of the queen wasps, Hke that of the queen bees ; bfft 
the foymcr must meet with the mal&s before they disperse from 
the nest, I have doubts about what ojjerates oa the ipsects to 
^cause their destruction ; it cannot be altogetheil ow/hg to the* 
cold, m generally supposed, for sometnnes waSps' %iests .are 
found tenanlless befo*re the cold sets ih; for ipstance, thf^ season' 
I cut one from a lij^ancli on the 25th of August; at that time it 
wjfs.hot iixleed. By the b^^ tl;e nest f>elonged to a rare kind of 
wasp in this part of the country, though common in the north* 
The texture of the nest is firmet and dat'kef tthan that of the 
common wasp, and very like the nest of ^ larger wasp, though less 
contnion than the ground one, whkh builds in the ground also, 
\vho.>e nest is formed of limj eons ‘fibres from w'ood not so rotten 
as tliat which the common wasp uses,^whose nest is vlij-y britile, 
at least the coveryig. In sonje situations ll\e more varied 
iqalerials that wasps scrape with tht^r mandildes \fill, of course, 
alter the colour and texture of their nests. Still, different kinds 
of wasps have their favourite materials. This 1 know by*lniving 
different kinds at work close together. Their nests varied iifr 
colour like those just hinted at. In the cl.ykflr one tliere ap- 
peared as if cow-dung wereln the composition. But witli regard 
to th^wasp that builds on a branch, if the reailer knows its habits 
perhapj^ he will notice it. Mudie vS/^eins to have mistaken this 
wasp far tlie gommon one, says but little al)o*ut it, observes 
that “ idle l)oys plug u|> the enWance to the nests with claj> 
and then set ihetn tuirfft do\\*ii a cascade/^ May not the habits 
of this wasp be more fitted for alKirthern clinwte ? If so, tliat 
^inay account for the insects feaving the ne:>t so soon. Though 
the other kind of wa^^ps leave them until about the first 

or middle of October, yet fl>cy get careless about tlieir uestsir 
^fter the drones aftd (]U|?eus q^)mc forih, wWh sliows they have 
fulfilled i(^e grand objett of iheir.beii^, that is, reared others to 
increase their species in t^ie manner before stated. In a former 
^laper ^ noticed the necessity of encourageffienl being given to 
prevent such incrcn»t‘. It is ustdev' fbr me to mention the vari- 
ous to accomplish this, for they are w ell known to those 

conRu-ned about wasps. 1 4lnnk 5ome, with me, will *doulH 
Jost^ph Bankj^'s staleiwent, though it seems to have the sanclicm 
4 »f Mr. I^nigkt: ** Ifyou can oifce sefke and destroy tho^>Pn(ineIk 
gasps’ nest,^he repuiii^ler w l!l not attack you.” Mr^ Knight, 
however, Irul^ objg?rvei:*“ If one escapes from within, it comes 
>viy» ifv^ry different tcMi!j>er.” , • * # 

>toncKide with observing^that thgold saying, “ fk plunt year 
will be ji wasp on<^”*lias*becn fulfilled tjiis Jast stimtiier, for 
waspi rittve||been nunjerous indoed. 

Cossc^ Gardens^ §1842. 
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Aat. VII. ^On thinning Plantations* By Archibald Gorhie, 

*• F.Ji.S., &c. 

The frf^uenw where^itlr ill-iiianaged |)lantation8 of forest 
tr^es meet the^ye ii> every direction, all over the 6ountry, may 
render any attempt to point out the neglect a little 4iaaurdous, 
•and in ^any instances unshccessful. It very often liapf ens that 
all the sympathies of the proprietor are in fayour of allowing all 
trees, in anything like a thriving condition, to remain. Few 
pfbprietors have had leisure or inclination to study the subject 
BO closely as to enable them clearly to foresee the consecpiehce 
either of judicious thinnpig, or its neglect. In some, a wish to 
make Siimething of the thinnings prevents the o{K*nition being 
entered uj>on till such mischierhas occurred as even time, with 
skilful n^nagenient, c-aanot altogether remedy. Jlonc-e the 
almost branchless skeletons of forest trees that in close order 
disfigure the demesnes around many a country seat, whore such 
management is scarcely excusable. In forests, where very large 
masses have been planted in one or two scasi»ns, tlic supply of 
thinnings may exceed the demand in a contiguous market, and 
the forester’s account* of cxj)cnse for thinning and jwuning may, 
in such cases, exceed the proceeds oV the sale. From the same 
causes, we often see on the lawn groups of tree-^ planted with 
the fuP intention on the part of the planter, in the ouUet, tlia|, 
the nurse^ should' be timely removed, to allow thos(^ t'«es in- 
tended^ ultimately to adc^rn the grounds to assume their na- 
tural foniis: but these very nurse^^ are, ifi nine cases out of ten, 
allowed to becoiire robbers, cx'*lu<ling the light aial the air t'rom 
those trees which they were at Virst only intcndcil to shelter 
while young, and sucking up the foinl, from the soil that should 
fjo to foster the reserves; so that ^nurses and nurseil s<w>n iudi- 
catc, by their tall,«vden(lcr, and leafless slianks, that tltey haVe 
outlived the means of nejurishment, and entirely defeatcnl the 
purposes of the planter. It were easy to point out many j»laccs 
where the lawn is ’disfigured by stiff outlines of plantations,* 
enclosing masses of niiserabl/^ trees stiuggling for light and air 
rill sof.rcely a leaf remains on the riuinmit;of the saples% jrole to 
^lalx)fate (he sap, whereoV the rumerous matted nM)ts ol too 
many contending neighbours prevent anytjiing like a foil 
supply. * There arc a few'exccptions, but they are stiM too fev' 
to furnish sufficient stimulating cxftinjdfs to .projHT ‘mRiio^i- 
ment. One would think that in such'arity .as t>bnburgh, tlie 
metj'opolis of Caledonia, the seat ol le^Vning, the ^ ^odem 
Athens,’^ afiy small pat dies, of tree?- woald afford a sjjiecimfti of 
the very 71 c plus ultr^ of skilful inanogemenf/ in bringing forward 
the tiecs to form beau ideal specimens, whether for ^irnahiant or 
^ xitilify'. But no ; ji^f lock along l^^rince’s Street, and you will , 
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see done #f the finest streets in the world horribly flisfigured by 
a heterogeneous mass of trees crowding upon each other In 
endless confusion. Oak, elm, ash,* pojjars, birch, maple, becJcb,^ 
lime, anti laburnum appear in a sort of^m^ey V>o mojmtonous 
to flhow anything like variety. 

In the#olden time, indeed, such was •the coAmon mod^ of 
forming plantations* implying a tacit confeejion on thJb part of 
the planter that ^je did not clearly understand what* ^inds of 
tAes were most suitable f^r the soil and situation, leaving the 
trees to determine that point, as being the.best judges in Ae 
fatter; and, while the scicnctf of arlMv^icluiture was in its 
infauc}’, the practice luid at least the {\juv of prudence supplying 
lh(^ place of skill. In the ncighbyirhood of smoky towns, such 
as Aiild Keekie,*' an(»ther elefuent connected with* the health 
of plants Jiad to be considered; and here the rangd for obser- 
vatioii and ex|>crience was, from.tho very nature; of the locality, 
inueh liinitt*^!, whk^i may account /or the closely planted mix- 
tures of trees in the s(luare^ and open spaces in Queen’s Street 
and the N<»r' Loch; l>at now that the trees have, for the most 
j)art, provc*<l by their healthy ajtpcaraneo and vigorous growth 
that they stand in a congenial soil and Tdima^c, unscathefl by 
smoke or sooty particles, it*i> high time tluit something decisive 
sliould immediately be set about, to render those plantaiions, 
whicli %it present fonn an eyes(»rQ to every practised ^ye, an 
oniamiriil to^he town, and an example of olmmeftt and utility 
to the country. The iiccessiiry,t)|)crations would afford useful 
cinpl(»ymeiit to*a few’^of tliose labourers who are at pi*esent in 
want of >Vork; and, w luU must Vctunmend \¥io the authorities 
com?crneil, the jiroceeds would likely moiT than pay the labour 
in the mean time. This , would ^>lace the ])lantations in question 
!n 8U(*h a position as to iiisifre, what must have l>een originally 
ibtendttl, pro|>er*spe<*iTncn.s yf trei's in their nsstuxal form ; and 
also, wh^re that was objivt,. ]>r<>j)erly framed specimens of 
trees for priHluclng tiiub 4 *r. 

If ij he asked how all this is to Im‘ effr^ted, I would say, in 
flic first [dace, h't » properly qbalifiiMl jKU'son (and surely there 
ilte such amon^ Sei»tsmen, wlio would give their si^rvicus, 

citlftjv gratis or on very easy* terms,* for so laudable an objecQ 
fiidwUfUid marlj all lr«es that should ultimately stand for t& 
ncrv*es. ^In dning this lu* would iimA, at projKT distaaet 8U^h« 
t Ae% as* w'o\ild npp<-*av to him l)6st suited for sUmdhig^ whether 
to fonn objects ’ot on^uwent or utjlity, tiinl>cr tree^ or trees of 
natutfl ffonu, in sufli [.ffu :es as/nighttbu fish'd on by th<^ in 
aijfjioritt. In milking seleetiyns be would Ifc aldef from 

to throw the 
tiiajscs 

du^ trees 
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«o marked lAioiild not be deprived totally of shelter <at once ; 
only a few/xees should be taken down next to them, to give 
ro6m for allowing thei^i to ‘acquire proper form of head and 
range of^root for supplying nourishment, taking out nurses from 
time to tfjne, those selected filled the space aVound them., 
This would give the ground <i clothed aj)i)earance iurmg the 
period that tlie trefs were hcqiiiring maturity. « 

In the lower parts of the ground, groups i^iight be trained to 
become lofty timber trees' where suoh might be desired; but bn 
thfe banks, and near the street, trees should be left at j)ropcr 
distances to assiifue tjieir natuiul forms, and eai^h group or mniss 
should consist of one gepus, with the lowest-growing and most 
ornamental species next the ^street; and ample space should be 
left ultimately, when all intervening trees wore tiikcn away, to 
show each individual tree to advantage, 'surrounded by grass 
touched by its descending braqehcs. r 

The thinnihgs absolutely necessary to Ve removed in the 
meantime might, in such a town as Edinburgh, sell for billet 
w(x>d, and would more than cover the exj>ensc of lab(»ur; 
|»erhaj)s, ^me of ti»e plants might be sohl lor the purpose of 
giving immediate etfectMo villa gro\inds and lawns in the 
vicinity of the town. Should any‘]M>rtiou he destined to be 
trained as timber trees, they woidd require a little judicious 
pruning, as well as instant relief from tl»eir encroacliiu^^neigli- 
bours. Thcfee intended ibr what may be called laW- trees 
would require no pruning, except where it was rendeixnl ne- 
cessary by the presence of dccayrng brfini’hcs. Shoidd these 
operations be instciutly gone alttmt, Edinburgh may, u*t a future 
period, be as famous Ibr its lofty ftpcicimens of Ibrcst trees us is^ 
8you House at the j>rescat day ; but ^ few years' neglect, and 
ihose fine trees, which now have the appeanuice of an unshorn 
hedge, are irreooveMbly lost, cithqr for ornan^mt or uscVulnosk,* 
and their tall timl>er and hrauchless stehis will set tlje powers 
of nature and of art, to reduce th^‘m to gcHxlly forms, at 
defiance. ^ 

Annat Cottage^ Braes of Gptcrle, Ock 2 8 . el 842. 

«) • 

VVic sincerely hope that the very judi<'i(5u8 remarks contjrfned 
tn Air. Gorrie s article will not be lost op the Lord Provc^t niyi 
town coqncil of Edinburgli. L. was, no doubt, g grpat step, 
thirty years, ago, to get trees planted ift tljc Nor J^och athll;, and 
the dfecC on us, when wc first saw thesp ylantatioiv*, in August, 
1841, was like enrhaotipent, as compftrfed ViAi the state f^f tl^c 
ground w|iet wc left Scotland/ 15u| it \wis not then customary 
to pay much atteption to the kinds of tr(^ j)lanted ; or to tlicli* 
disposftion in groppt, or in such a, manner as to have Always 
onfi kixd prevailing in, one place. . Neither were the value of 
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evergreens, eklier as trees cr undergrow the, morl especially the 
latter, so well understood then as at present.* Were these 
plantations to l>e made again, a Very.dlfferent feeling would ^e 
evinced, and the sjftice now covered ^ith the aommQnest tr^s, 
almost airdeciduous, and without evergreen eirul>?,' would*pro- 
bably be made to contain such \x w)llection as \foul(> constitute a 
tolenil)ly complete arlM)rctum. We do ii^pt suppos^^there is a 
finer situation iyiy where for |)eat*^arth trees and shrubs than 
*the bottom of the Nor’ L<fch ; and, hence, rhododendrons, azaleas, 
kalmias, and all the numerous and beautiful species of AmelHcan 
trees an^ shrubs, which delimit in a jnrtli|t, peaty, rich soil, 
might produce there a splendid effect.* I^he sloping bank of the 
(Castle Hill is equally well adap^d for a plnetum, and it is* quite 
large enough to afford space Tor one plant, or even two, of all 
the hardy Conifene, and half a doaen of such species as the 
ArjMJcaria linbri(*jta, the derK^ir cellar, and the cedar of Leba- 
non. The \n\nk on the Prince’s J^reet side might be devoted to 
the common kinds of tix‘es, and the shrubs (exclusive of the peat- 
earth kinds to be jdauted in the bottom) might be cfistribiited 
along the walks. One plant ol' each species might l^c namedi as 
in the London parks (see p. 643.); amf in the oj)en places here 
and there, near the waTks, but S4> a^ never to interfere with 
bryadth of effect, there might be small cimilar beds, fnwn 2 ft. 
to 6 ft. in diameter, f<*r ma.-<>cs of t^owe^s, <me kind only Ijeing 
so\v«i or plgntCHl in a l>ed, in order to procfuci* mtis^es of colour. 
It is not yet too lajto to c.ir»y out these suggestums in oon- 
nexion with rtie ihftining’n'eoinmended by ilr. Gorrie; but it 
would *l)e necessary to give fq> the idea #f j>usturage, and of 
letting part of the grounfl as a nursery, and to keep the grass 
short by naiwing. lathis mowing, however, were followed up 
<J<>8ely on the gniwth of*the gnu^s, it ^ would, in a few yo^rs, 
w^eaken the rfmts so mugh as to dimmish* the frequency of 
its reeprrenee. * 

If these suggestion^ of ours arc eonsidereil extravagant, the 
samg objections cannot be made to tlios^ of !Mr. Gorrie, which, 
wo again say, \wll, w\? trusf, meet with due attention in tho 
|)A' 7 «r (puirter.] ('omL 


'aSt. VIII. On ^effnm •Siel/oldi, and other Plants’ o/dovo 

icn A Ri\ T ongue, Esq. 

SielH)l{l/,»n pkint whjfh, alt hough IfcrJy, Woe.s not 
grow to perfectj^ui* ill /he open air, hut .succeeds* best when 
tEtn'ted as u greeiyiouse plaiU.” {CranL p. 671. •18+y.) 

Lest the above shouM deter ony •yue plactf|ft S«luiii 
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Siebold/ in tlfe open border, I wJsh to state that it is now^ 
Ocft)ber 20thf in as great perfection, in my garden, as could be 
clesiretl, furnishing it with a Ifttle plot of rosy bloom, whtn.all 
liardy and low-powing perennials, besidel itself, are out of 
floVtr, V • 

PljUits of» hufhble growth, and those which creep *or •trail 
upon the/ground, nevet seen to muclf advantage •when 
merely dotting or starring rockwork, a use foij which it is cus- 
tomary to recommend them. It is when spreading over mini- 
atur§ hills, or creeping down the steeps of tiny ravines, after^ 
nature’s own fashion^ tjiat they Surprise the eye with ^ blaze of 
beauty surpassing, if possible, that which is cast upon moun- 
tains by a glorious sunset. It i^s then, loo, that they, though oilt 
of flower, can give us superior delight, if the artist can make 
good use of the various shades of green and grey which they 
afford him. A little knoll of gra,ss-green saxifrage, and a nr.on- 
ticule of variegated stonecrop, (the latter appearing as if gilded , 
with the rays of the setting sun, and the former resembling a 
rich pasture in May), are of themselves beautiful objects in the 
mo:ith of March ; but when forming with others a sccncy they 
become doubly interesting, even at tliat bleak time of the year, 
for there are then, for relief, the darker greens of speedwells, 
the grey, almost the white, foliage of mouse-ear chickweed, |he 
grey-green of yjfl;^ssum saxaiile, the snow-white flowers^ <ti‘ the 
alpine rock-;;r6ss, tlie pink bloom of £rica carnen, anei', to 
darken nooks and dells, our native heaths and periwinkle. 

We frequently witness how^ muclf elega'tice afid beauty can 
be produced out of tlie commono<t materials, when arrange<l by 
the dexterous hand of a woman of la4te; and the most neglected 
moor plants ^of our own country need but the same mind to 
direct their arrangement, in order to become surpassingly beau- 
tiful. The truth ©f tbw will be evide/it to any orte who, al^e to 
the beauties of nature, bus sejen Piountain 6r moorland bright- 
ened in one spot by the numerous flowQi's of procumbent bed- 
straw, and glowing in* another with wild thyme or witli 
cin^rea; but more strikingly true will the observation appear to 
him<who«in his rambles may have been fortuf;atc enough Krfltid, 
lar^e spaces ‘ " 

# „ gleaming with pnq)lc and gold 

* * . . ^ 
notwithstanding ihaft imperial conjhnclioti of,coloui;s be made, by* 

nothing more than valueless heaths and dw 4 rf w'Jnh$.«. 

r 

Forthn Cottafe, near Tjutlcaiter^ 

Met. 2. 1842. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. i. Catalogue of W orks on Cmrdening^ Agr^ulture^ Bolands 
Rural Arthitecture^ S^c.^laleltf publishedy to^lh sonf Acogunt qf 'tbaee 
coneideied the more interesting* . 

Tub Si%urhan Horiirulturixi ; or, an Attempt to icn(\thc Science *qpfl Practice 
of the Culture anti Management of the KUchetty Fruity and Forcing Gardetty to 
ikoic tvko have had no prevtowf Knowledge or Practice in these Bepartments 
of Gardening, By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., II.S., iSrc. llliutrated En- 
gravings on Wood, 1 vol. 8vo, iuj. 732, and 38.S woodcuts. London. 
lBi2, 

•We have taken a great deal of pains with this voliimo, and we hope we 
have produced a work which will Iw^ i^re useful to the ani^teur and the 
young gardener than ai^ other of the kind. We shall only, at present, give 
an extract from the (.’ontents. • * • 

^iiics of the Fruits and Culinary V\‘gt?tables cultivated iA British Gar- 
dens, in different Lan^iuges, &c. Lilt of Engravings, lyiroducllon. 

* Pakt 1. Facts rcl.itivc* to Plants, the Soil, Manures, the Atmosphere, &c., 
on which Horticulture is founded. 

Chap. 1. Plants considered with reference to their Culture m Gardens. 
Sect. 1. The Analogy between Phints and Animals considered with refe- 
rence to Horticulture. Sect. 2, Clu'-sificattoni of Plants, wrth a view* to 
Horticulture, Sect. 3, Nomenclature of Plants v^th.f view to Horticulture. 
Sect. 4-. Structure of Plants with a view' to Horticulture. Sect. 6. Func- 
tioni of Plants with reference to Horticulture. Sect. 6. The Geogpj>hical 
Dtstril^ltion of Plants, and their Stations and Habitations, with reference to 
tiicir Culture in (iarilens. * • ^ • 

C'hap. If. SRils considered with reference to Horticulture. .Sect, 1. Origin 
and Kinds of Soils. The Improvement of Soils with* a view«to 

Horticulture. • # * > 

Chap, 111. Manures considered wi^ reference to Jlorliculturc. Sect. 1. 
Organic Manures. Sect. 2. Inorganic Manures. Sett. 3. Mixed Manures. 

Chap. IV, The Atmosphere con‘-idcTcd with reference to Horticulture. 
Sect. I. Heat considered with reference to Horticulture, Sect, 5?. Atmo- 
spheric Moisture considered wifli rtTcrence to Horticulture.* Sect. 3. ■O-e 
AgitatR>n of the Atmosphere consuleml with •rglereyce to Horticulture, 
Sect. 4. Light considercti with riTurencc to Hortii‘«llure. * 

C3iaj). A’. Worms, Snails, Slugs, K^ptiloii, Birds. Sic,, considered with refb- 
rence to Horticulture. Scctjtl. The Earth-worm considered with reference to 
Horti^iltiire. Sect. 2. Snails and Slugs considerad with reference to Horti* 
culture. Sect. 3. Inscigs considered #ith reference to Horticulture. Subsect. 1. 
Of Nature of Inscctj>, and their Clasfification. Suhsect. 2. Transformation 
Bf4nsccts, Subsect. 3.*Food oi Insects. Sub.scct. 4. Distributionlhid Hubitt 
of Insects. Subsect. o. l^ses of# Insects.* Subsect. G, Means contrived by 
Nmufe to limit tl^‘ Multiplication of Insects. Subsect* 7. Means devlsedijy 
Arb for yresyng the Brogre,ss of Liscctsain Gardens, dr of dejtiy viiig them 
thtirc. •Sect, 4. Amphibious ^nima^ considered with.rtference to HorticuB 
ture* Sect. 6. ffirds ednsidared with reference to Horticultuie, Sect. 6, 
The smaller Quadruped s%oft|idercd wi^i reference to Horticulture, 

» Cljip; VI. Diseascs^nd Accidents ^of Plants consAlercd with reference to^ 

lllJrticuJiure. ■ 

Pakt 11. Implements,#itructure8. amrOpcrations of Horticuiyire. 

Chapfl. Implements of Hbrticulture. Sect, y Gtnerul Observations on • 
the^onstr^tion and Vses of the Implements used iiw Horticulture.® Sect 2, 
Tool# used in Horticulture., ^ect. 3. Ustniments ;i8C^ in Hteiciilture. 
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Sect. 4. Uten&ili used in Horticulture. Sect. 5. Machines used in Hprti« 
culture. Miscellaneous Articles used in Horticulture. 

C|iap*ll. Stfuctures and Edifices of Horticulture. Sect. 1. PortablCj Tem- 
porary, and Movable Structures, iiect. 2. Fixed Structures used ill Horti- 
culture. Sub6ect|l. Walls, Espalier Rails, and Trelli^work. Subsect. 2. 
T*ixad Struc^res Lr growing* Plants with Glass Roofs. Subsect. 3. Edifices 
used in Hortifultu^. * . i •* 

Chap HI.* Operations of Horficuftiire. Sect. I. ^Horticultural Labours. 
Subsect. 1^' HorticuUurpii Labours on the Soil. Subsect. 2, Garderf Labours 
with Plants^ Sect. 2. Operations of Culture. Sub|pert. 1. Propagation. 

J 1. On Propagation by Seed, y 2. On Propagation by Cuttings... 3. PiL- 
pagation by I^ves. J 4. Profwigation bv Layers. § 6. l^rojiagation* by 
SucKers, Slips, Offsets^ ‘Runners, and Simple Division. 6. l*ropugation 
grafting, inarching, aa>d bividing. } L Grafting b) detached JJcions. J H. 
Grafting by approach or inarching. • § J>. Budding or grafting by detacl ed 
Buds*. Subsecc. 2. Rearing. 1. Transplanting and Planting. $2. Pottping 
and Repott'mg or Shifting. § 3. I*iuning, § 4. Thinning. J 5. Training, 
$6. Weeding. § 7. Watering. ^8. Stirring the S')il and Manuring. J 9, 
Blanching. 10. Protection Opin atmospherical Injuries. § 11. Accele- 

rating V^tation. § 12. Retarding Vegetation. § 13. Resting Vegufatioa. 

§ 14. Operations of^gathering, preserxing, keeping, an*d packing. § 1.0. Se- 
lecting and improving Plants in Culture. § 1C. Operations of Onlcr and 
Keeping. .... 

Chap. IV. Operations of Horticultural Design and Taste. 

Xhap. V. f^crations of general Management. 

Part llI.'^The Culture df the Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Garden. 

Chap. 1. Lading out and planting the Kitcb‘3n and Fruit Garden. Sett. 1. 
Laying out the Kitchen-Gartlen. Sect. 2. The Distribution of Fruit Trees 
in a Kitchen- Garden. Subsect. 1. Wall-fruit Trees. Subsect. 2. Fruit 
Trees for^ E^alicrs and DwaHs. ^Sub.scct. 3. Fruit Shrubs. SufTsect. 4. , 
Selection of Fruit Trccir adapted for an l>rchard. ^ * e- 

Chap. II. Chopping and general Management of a Kitciicn-Iiardcn Sect. I. 
Cropping.** Sect. 2, Rotation of CrV»ps. Sch.«jl. Planting, sovving, cul- 
tivating, and managing. * 

Chap. HI. The For«ing Departmei^ Sect. 1. Culture of the I'ine-upple, 
and Management of the i^incr). Sid»sccl. 1. Natural Data on which the 
Culture of the Pine-apple is founded. Subsect. 2. Culture of the Pine-apple 
in British Gar/lens. Sect. 2. Culture of. the ^irr.pe Vine under Glus.sand on 
Walls. Subsect. 1. Natural Data on whicti the Culture of the lirajie Vine 
is founded. Sub*scc^. 2.^*ropagation, pruning, and traiiftiig tlie Vine?* Sub- 
sect. 3. Culture of the (irape Vine under iilass. » Subsect. 4. (Growing the 
Grape on open Walls, and on ('oltages. Sub.sect. o. Insects, Diseases, Arc., 
of the Grape Vine. Sect. 3. C’ulture of tl»c Peadli and Neciannc under itlass. 
Subsect. 1. Natural Data* on which the Culture of the Peach is fcviiided. 
Subsect. 2. Culture of the Peach unef^r Gias.s in Briiislr (iardens. Suhsc*et. 3, 
The Details of a routine Course of forcing the Peach (i>r two Years. 4.* 

Cufture oI*the Cherry under Glass., Subsect. I. Natdral Data for the Ciili^.r^ 
of^the Cherry. Subsect. 2. The Practice of 'Clierr> -forcing in British Giu-dens. 
Sect o. Culture of ^e Fig under Glass. Subsect I . Natu/'al Data on Vliiclr 
|he'Culturf ^f the is foundeef. SuKsect, 2. The forcing of tlv‘ Fig aa 
practised in British Gardens. Sect. 6. %'>n lorting the Phiin^ Apricot, Gt^pset* 
berry, and other Fruit Shrubs, Sect 7. ( 'ultute of 'ihe Melon. Suhsect. 1. 
Natural and experimental Data on wh*ch the Cid*vrt ^f the Mefon is ^fi)i|ndeth 
* SubsecJ, 2. Culture of" the Mtlon as practised in British Gardens. Syct, 
Culture of th^ (> cumber. Subsect I. I>atu<on w^iich the Culturt of fbe 
Cucumber founded. Subsect. 2. Culture of the (^acuinber in a Dung Bed. 
Subsect. p. Culture of the Gucumber in Pits Iniuted by Dung Linings, Flues, or 
hot Sulisect. 4', Culture and Tr^tdent of #'ie Cucumbl r for Prize 

Exhibitid^Ts. Subsect. 5. Cfiltivltion of tKe Cucumber in the onen Air.. 
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3ccU 9. Culture of the Banana.* Sect. 10. Forcing tile Strawberry. 
Sect. 1 1. Forcing the A^ar^g, Sea- Kale, Uhuburli, Chiccyy, and other 
ieghy Hoots. Sect. 12. Forcing the com^ion Potato, the sweet Potato, and^ 
>thcr STiibers. Seer. 13. Forcing Kidneybeans %nd Peas. Sect. 14. Forcing*! 
Salads, Potherbs, Sweet Hbrbs, and other t1ilina[y Plants, aSect. l^. Forcing, 
,he Mushroom.* Suhsect. 1 . Data on which the QiUure ^d F^^cing of the 
Mushroom ^s founded. Subsect. 2., Forcing ^the Musbroon^ in British 
Gardeps. * , ^ • 

Chap. iV. Catalogue of Fruits. Sect. I. Hardy or Orchawl Fruits. 
Subsect. !. The Appl^. Subsect. 2. The Pear. Subsect. 3. The Quince. 

Sflbsect. 4.* The Medlar. Subsfct. 5. The True Ser\'ice. Subicct. 6. The 
nhe’rry. Subsect. 7. The Plum. Subsect. 8. The (tooseberry. Siibsecih 9. 
The lied and White Currant. Subsect. JO. The BlacfcCurrani. ISubsect. 11. 
The Uaspbe^y. Suhsect. 12. The Strawberry. • SulHiect, 13. .The Cran- 
lK*rry. Subsect. 14. The Mulberry. Subscct.JS. The Walnut. Subsect. 16, 
The Sweet Chestnut. Subsect. 17. The Fdbert. Subs*ect.* 18. The*Ber. 
I>err>. Elderberry, Cornelian Cherry, vudalo-l>eny', and Winter Cherry. 
Sect. 2. Half-hardy or Wall Fruits. Subsect. 1. The Grape.^ Suhsect. 2. 
The Peach and Nectarine. Subsect. .3. %\lh Almond. Sub%ect. 4. The 
Apricot. Sub.sect. .5. Jhe Fig. .Sublet. 0. The Pomciifanate. Subsect. 7. 
The Peruvian (’berry. Sect. 3. Tropical <y Sub-tropical Fruits. Subsect. 1. 
j he Pinc-appic. Subsect. 2. The Banana Subsect. 3. The Melon. Sub- 
sect. 4. Tile ('ucuinbcr. Subsect. 5. 'Flic Piniipkin and (iourd. Subsect. 6. 
The Tomato, the Egg* plant, and the (’’apsictiin. Subsect. 7. The Orange 
I'amiiy. Suhsect. 8. The Guana, Lo-qiiat, (iranadilbi, and othci^ Fruits litic 
known in British Gardens. Subsect. 0. Uemarkif appl^*able to Fruit Trees 
and Fruit-l>earing Plants generally. • 

Chap. V. ('aialogue of (’u)inary Vegetables. Sect. 1. Brass! caccous Es- 
culents, or the (-abbage Tribe. Sect. 2. LcgiMnin.iceous Esculents.* Sub- 
)SCCt. I.^The Pea. Subsect. 2. The Begin. SubVrt, 3. The Kklneyl>ean. 
Sect, dfc undic^ct'ous F.scuicnts. Subsect. 1. The Poriito. • Sub.sect. 2, The 
Jerusalem Artichoke. SuliHCCt, 3. The Turnip. Subsect. 4 , Ttje ('*arrot. 
Subsect. 5. The J^arsneyt * Subsect. V». The Red Beet. Subsect. 7. TTie 
Skirrt t, i^'orzouera, SaUify, aiuT (J.'uotbera. Subsect. 8. The Hamburgh 
Parsley. .Sulwect, 9. The UailUli. ^ib.secl. 10. (/^lis Deppe/, (>. crenuta, 
jiul Tropie olum tuberosum. Sect.*4. Spinaceous E**culents. Subsect. I. The 
roinmon Spinach, Subsect, 2. <b*«uh or French Spinach. Subsect. 3. New 
/.calami Sjunach. Subsect. 4 .•Pcr|nnkil Spinach. Subsect. o.Th# Spinach Beet, 
|uuf tile (’bard Beet. Subsect. 0.. Patience SpiuiliJi. Subsect. 7. The Sorf^l, 
feet. Alliaceous^Escidynts. ^ubsec t 1. 'i'hc f)nio^. • Subsect. 2. The 
Leek. Subsect 3. Tlie*Slmllot. Sybscct. 4. Tht (iarlic. Subsect. The 
Chive. ^Subsect. 6. The Rocambole, ^ect. 6. Aspanigaceous Esculents, 
8ub»!‘ct. 1. The Asparagus.* Sub^ect 2. The Swi-Kale. Subsect. 3, The 
Artichoke. Subsect. 4. 'Fhe (^aidj^on. Subscef. 3 . The Kanipion. Sub- 
sect. 0. Substitutes ftfr AsT^aragaeeous# F-sculems. Sect. 7. Acetariaceous 
Subsect. U The Lettuce. Subsect. 2. The Endive, ^ubse^. 3. 
YHi Succory. Sub.secf. 4. Tiie CcUtv. • Subsect, 5. The Lumb’s* Lettuce, 
Buruot, the (Iftrilen Cress, WinteF Cress, American Cress, and Water Oess. 

6. SmaU Salads.* SubstH.t. 7. Substitutes fojAcelariaccous Escu- 
Icnfi*. Adortim eoiis F^schlents.* Suhsect. K The P^TfUey. 5uli 

HecL 2.*ThcCheyvil, the Coi4ander.#thc Anise, Dill, Fennel, Tarragon, and 
PnnHiane. Siib.sCct. 3. The^lTidian (’ress. Borage, and Marigold. Subsect. 4, 
The JHtimenflish AuL ft4>«itutcs. i^ert, 9. ('omiimentaecous Esculents. 
^A)j#et: 1. The Rhubarli. Siibscci^ 2. Thf Angelica. Elecumna^ Sam- 
pWc, Ciflwr, &c, Sect.^O. /PFoimiceougi E'Ciilents. Sect^ll# Fimgnceou! 
Esculcnui. Sect. 12. (fdora^enms Herbs. Sect. EL Medicat^us Herbs 
Sect.’l*f. ToxicacoouS Herbs. • , , • 

rtipplemtntary Not¥*». A Monthly Calendar of Gpe^ntions^ Gtncra 

Indei." 
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7 %^ Ladies* Cofkpanhn to the F/oufer-^Gar^iien: being an Alphabetival Arrangement 
^of all the crnamental Plants usually grotvn in Gardens and Shrubberies ; wilh 
ffdi J)ireciS>ns for theh' Ctdture^ By Mrs* Loudon. Second edition, with 
considerable additions and <?orrectioii8. 12ino, pp. 350. LondoA, 1842. 

^ It may *bj, su(!L'icnt to state oV this work that it has nlr^dy come to a 
sedond edition, aiV'l that ‘this edition is brou^^ht down to the prt'sent time. 
This the author lAiS been enabled to do in consequence of the wsrk ftot bt‘ing 
stereotyped ; a practice w hich hai led, in various instrfuccs that we ccjiild name, 
to the d«cq)tion of ttfe public, the injury of authors, and the retardation of 
science. We could name a wotk in which successive fnpres^ions of the ste- 
reotype plates have been designated on the fitle ()ape so many editions, and in " 
which even the date oS the preface, as w'ell ns that of the titlepage, has ’ 
been altered without o^nsulting the author. We know of no remedy for th*is, 
unless it be a law to com|fel those who stereotype books to haVe that stated, 
and ^he year in w;hicli it is done, on the tillepage. ^ 

Phe Boiaitkdf Pert- Boob for C'nl/eg%^ Schools, and private Stndnds : comprising 
Pm't I, An, Inlrodnclion to structural and pht/stologiVat Botany, Port 1 1, Phe 
Principles iof systematic Botany*; with an An'ount of the chief natural Famihet > 
(f the Veg^abie Kingdom, and Xo/ires of the principal oj^rinal or diiierudse 
nsfj'ul Plants, Illustrated with numerous Fngrn rings on H'wm/. By Air\ 
(iray, M.D-, &c, 8vo, pp. 413. New York and Boston, 1842. 

We have received this bimk just in time to take a rapid glance at its pages, 
and to say that it appears to us a very excellent work. Part !. treats of 
structural artd physiological botany, anti l^art II. of s\steinatic botai»y. There 
are numerous woodclils, jvhiclv are very wel^ exceuteil; anti the paper, t)pe, 
and printing, are equal to those of an\ London publication. 

Botany for Indies; or, a Poptdar Introdnciion to the Xntuu/I Sj/stt m tf Plants ^ 
acrordihg to tjic ClassifiCittion of 'I )c Candolle. B\ Mrs. Loutlon, •Author t»P 
“ Instructions in Gardening for Ladies,** ** Year Book of Mitural iflstury,** 

•“ Companion to the Flower-Gardco,*’ $cc. I2i))^), pp. 493. I.ondoii, lHi2, 

The author, after stating that, when a eliild, she foftrul the Linnran system 
so repulsive, that, though she tret|ucii<.\v tried, she nevc^r could learn botany, 
goes on to say, that, after she iiiarned, she tieterminetl to try whether she could ^ 
succeed any bet ter by the natural s}stem. At fir-»l she was in despair, tai ac- 
count of the hard naaics of Vusculares, ^'eVulurhs, Monoeolyle<lous, Dicoty-< 
l^ons, that seemed to sUyid on the very .threshold of the science, a« il 19 , 
forbid the entrance of an^ but the initiated., * 

“ Some time afterwardsj as I was walking through the gardens of the Hor- 
ticultural Society at Chls^^k’k, mj^ attention was nttrueted b> a mass of the 
beautiful crimson flou ers of Malope grandiflora.'' I bad never seen the plant 
before, and I eqgerly asCed the luune^ ‘ It is some Malvaceous «plant,* 
answered Mr. Loudon, earelesslv ; anl iniincdiaftdy ahferwards be left me to 
look spmc trees which he was about to have drawn f<»r his A^tstnvf 
BrUannirum. ^Somc Malvaceous* plant,* thought I,** as I continued looUhig 
akthe splendid bed before me ; and then \ rtmiembercd bow much the form 
of these beautiful ‘floivers rescniblep* that of the flr>WerH of the crimson Mhltbw; 
/he* l)otaniiah name (S' which I rccollecteTI was Malva.' * I wish I ciudd find 
but some other 'Malvaceous plant,* I tliMight fb my^self; aijd when we noon* 
afterwards walked through the hothouses, I rontjm^ed to tfsk ^f tin? Ghincse 
Hibiscus, which I saw, in flower ihePc, did notCnHonf th Mulvacetc^ J wok 
* ans weird in the affirmaUvej i^d I wts so pleased wilh my ncwIv-ociKiirrd 
knowledJ;e, tiiat^i was not satisfiei^ till ] hid discovered t'vcry Milvucc^hs 
plant that 4a« in floi^T in the garden. 1 ne^t learne^ to know the Crucifc-« 
rouB an(k Umlx^lliferous^ plants i and thus 1 t^tpiircd a general knowItMcc of^ 
three ex^stve (^rdemVith very little trouble to ni}lelf. My atHcntioii was' 
nwe fairK arouscyLand by Iramifig one ordel tiller another, I soon attimiod m 
surocient knbwledgb of botai^# to .answer alt the purposes for which I wished 

* 0 Y f I 
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to leai^i^it, wkhout recurring to the hvti words which had so idbch alarmed 
me at the outset. One great obstacle to my advancement was th|e difficultr* 

I had in understanding botanical works. Witli the exception of Dr. Lindle^ 
Ladm' they were all sealed Imoks to me ;*and even that did not tell 

half 1 wanted to know, though it contained a*grea| deal I c^\d no% under* 
stand. It is so difhcult for men whose knowledge has j^gown a^th growth/^ 
and strengSiiengd with their strength, to imagine the suite of pro^undjgnorance 
in which 3 bpgtnncr is, thaaeven the elementary' books arc like the Qld £tbn 
graiumar when it was written in Latin — they re(|uire«i master tg explain 
them^ It is the want that 1 have felt that ha^induced me to write the fol- 
lowing j[)agcs ;• in which I have endeavoured to meet the wants of those who 
may be now in the same difficulties that I was in myself. • 

^' The course I pursued is also that wlgch 1 shall point out to tn^ readers. 

1 shaU Erst cnd#avour to explain to them, as clearly ws I^:an, the 4>otanical 
characteristics of the orders which contain plants ctimmonly ^own in British 
giirdeits ; and at the end of iny wtirk I shajl lay liefore them a slight outline 
of all the orders scientifically mranged, Vhich they may stud^ or not as 
they like. Most ladies wnllf however, probably be satisfied with knowing the 
Airdcrs containing popular plants ; and these, f.aRi confident, thcyawili never 
rei>eiit hating studied. Ingeed, 1 do not tiimk>tlmt 1 could f^rm a kinder wish 
fur^Uicm, than to hope that they may find as^nuch pleasure ifi the pursuit as 
I have tierived from it inv.scdf. Whenever I go into any country I have for- 
merly visited, 1 feel a.s though I were eiulowetl vMlh a new sense. Etcn the 
very hanks h} the sides of tnc roads, which I before thought dull and unin- 
teresting, now ap|>car fraught with lieauty. A new charm seems thrown over 
the face of nature, and a degree of Interest is given* to e^en the commonest 
weeds. I have often heard that k*owle<lge jiowcr, Htul I am ijuite sure that 
it contrihutei! greatly to enjoyment. A man knowing nothing of natural history, 
and of fo^sc not caring for anv thing relating to it,yt.a\ travel from on^ cx- 
tfi 3 mity ort rountry to the other, without fimliiig .any thing :o mtcrest,gor even 
amuse hiih ; but t|ie man of science, and particularly the*l)otani^, cannot w alk 
a dozen yards along a beaten turpfiike-road without fiiuling somethfng tp excite 
his ntteiition. A vri^ plant. hi a h^'dee, *i tuft of moss on a wall, and even* 
the lichens vghich discolc^br the stones, all present objects of interest, and of 
admiration for that Almighfr Power whVse care has p^ivided the flower to 
shelter the infant germ, and has laid flp a stock of nourishment in the seed to 
Supply the first wants of the tender plant. It has been often said that the 
.smdy of nature has a tendeifcy t^ elevate and ameliorate the^miiul ; and 
(lerhaps no brjnch of uaiural history whiclvnore fully illustrates thd 
truth' of tflis remark than boUny.” , 

With thij^tpiotalion wc l^ave the wo^k in the haiuTs of the rc^ader, simply 
observing that wc think it by fur the best intrcaluction to the nntiind system 
^f liotnnv, for grown up persofls, uinateurs, wlietherynnie or female, that has 
f apfieiired. 

71h Flora, a Jiolanu'oJ ami Popular Jeown/ ij all our^'ommqp 

Vaki jRcuirrjr, with nulficrouit IPtHulvuts a^^d Eu^ravht^x on Sled o/ etvrp 
S;wctrM. By ILW. Francis, F.L.$. Second edition, greatly improved and 
fiu^niAUed.* I2im^ pp, 3il3t !-omlon, lH42. • * ^ ^ 

# We*notk^*d tffe first edition o^lbis wyrk in our Volumed*or IS^O, p. 87.. and 

arc glrfll to find thift it bat come to a second eilition. It is certninly a re- 
markable exaiufile of •onci*ti^ion and c|^cecdiniily ciieap, and. we can mosi 
stgDiigljj recommend it to^'vcfv voiing lady living in .the tountry. ^ 

JtaalytU of the Itrifnh and thtw^llw^. By (I. . ^ra^ij^s, F.L.S 

* Sccoi^d ^ition. 8vo,ij)p. 88. •London, 181^. ^ ^ 

•We* have ^iwken in favour af this work in a former volum^wkla 
ifrweat have little more to sav.^htn that thif ferf^ are gow Jiecomii^f a y&r 
M/ftoaable studv, and their collection in gardeg^w so frt^gnt, fliat we ob 
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serve Mr. Pftmplm, and some others <9f the London nurserymen, ndfertisiuff 
fiems for s^e. The stud,^ of ferns recommends itself in a particular manner 
to persons living in moist distrects, not only because ferns thrive best in a 
moist climate, but because^in such climates u great variety of ferns a^ill gene- 
rally bCefound ^idigcnous ;,for 6xaninlc, Devonshire and Ayrshire. The same 
thing ma5^Jpe ol^erv’ed ®f mosses and lichens. 

Sklvct^ Ctiiahgile of Ifosri, for the Antun^n of and the Spring 
of 1843. , 

JLane and Sons' Catalogue of Hoses for 1842-3. * 

Wood emd Soru' Descriptive Catalogue of ftoses^ for tiie Atiruintv of I84t and 
Spring of 1843. 

Hooker's Catalogue if Roses (or 1842-3. f 

These, are all cAjiightful harbingers of spring, and they corje in suitably to 
fill up the pause that would, otherw ise occur between leaving off and uegiii- 
nihg again. ' We hail them, therc^fore, with pleasure, and strongly recon^mend 
them to intending purchasers. ' • 

n, 

ne Bookff the Farm, By SIcnrv Stephens, Editor of the * Quarterly Jounial 
of Agricult ure.J Part S’ II I.. 8v^, pp. 9b. Edii^burgh and London. 

The present number is the copiincncement of the second volume, and is. il- 
lustrated with a profusion of very well executed s\ood cuts. In other respects 
the work maintains its high character. 

What can he dune for Kngltsh Agriculture r A Letter to the Afost Xolde the 
Alarquhs of Xorthanif tofi^ F.G.S,^ F,A.S„ tVc. President of the Hopal 
Society, B> J.*F. ^V. Johnston, M.A-, F.H.8S.L. & li., SlC, Pamph. 
8vo, pp. 39. Edinburgh, Loudon, Durliam, Dublin, and all Booksellers. 
P,fice lx. • 

We pught to have noticed tbyi pamphlet Indore. It is a fit i^fcpanion 
Greg’s Scotch ^arminf^^ noticed in our last Number, p. 5(i9. ^ and, li4 • it, is in 
favour ^f ld*ases of 19 or 21 wars, corn reut«. anti payment chiefly in kind to 
'agricultural labourers. Without th<?fir»t^ ncitnai; capita^ nor skill ^ill ever Ik: 
applied to agriculture to an\ extent, and constK|uciffl\ no improvement worth 
nic&tioning can taki lilace ; withotA a corn rcfA im> man is safe in taking a 
farm on lease while the present ctirii laV exists ; and, vtithout lahourcrn paid 
in kind, there can be no certainty of having workmen sufficientl) lied to do thf 
work requiied of them, in years whcn<l»^.nec^ssarit*s (fflife arc dear. We^o 
^lot know any change th^it wt)uld l)c so much for the benefit of the 
agricultural labiuiKr, pacing him in flt\pr, potyloc", anti a certaib tpiantify 
of butcher’s meat, biittcl", and milk ; i^'ith soinetlflng also in money to procure 
clothes, groceries, &c. We feA confident that the advantage to the farmer 
would l>e equally great. ^ 

First Additional SupplcnunU to the FScpelofxviut of JCotiage^ Fartii^ and VHUt 
ArchUeclitre and Fumdure ; briugmg doum I mjipovements in these Artstlo 

• 184*^r Illustrated hy ncarlp 300 Fiigra rings of Designs In/ ihirit/ a/^Kait 
Contributors, By S, C. LoutJon, F.L.8., Ac. 8vo, pp. I(il, London, 

• IH42. . 

• The Neat mo<lc*^)f giving the? readt^ an idea of* what this wqirk ettntaim, 

will lie to copy its Contents. ^ * 

“ Chap! L Cottages for (^ountrv Laluhifers' and Mechanics, umi lor 
Gardeners, Forester^ Bailiffs, antk other upyi[!if V)qt-rft-door*>4crvnn^ in the 
Cuui^try, including Gatc^I^oitlgcs aiirl Gates. Sect. I. Designs foil lVV>ftel 
Cottages. sSuIjs. 1. Agriculturisl’s Model** (VitCigc, No. 1 SuFts, 2. Tluri- 
cutturittt*i9 Model (Jpttage, No. 2. Subs, ^3. Ilicrimnic’s Model (’ottagx*. 
Subs, f, Phiciric the MctJel Oittages in Hows. Subs. 5. Formihg* Combi- 
naVon^f Dwellings bf the humblest C^lass! Sect.^I. A Selection or Platts 
Cofiaget w|ri^i%have |A:en* erected in* cH^brent Parts of the Country, 
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• 1 

Sect. III. Miscellaneous Designs for^ Cottages (chiefly oroaxUfcntal). 1. A 
Cotttfge, with ornamental Elevations, in the Style of the ’ancient half-timbei^ 
Houses of England. 2 . A Cate- Lodge, ^oaibining a Stable ft the Swyis 
St,\le. ,3 j*A Cate-Lodge and Gates. 4. A Gate-Ix)dge at Ilavetiswoith 
Castle. 5. A Cottage in the Style of the Wingfield Statio^ Hous^>, on the 
North Midland 4lailway. 0. A Cottage in the SVnIj of the EckiHgton Rail-* 
Vay Stutjpn, 7. A (^>ttage in the Modern Italian Style, y. ^ Cottage in 
tfie Style of fhe llelf)er ^Jailway Station, A Chttage in the jftvle of "the 
Anibergat^ Railway St^ition. 10. The l*^den?»or (late^Lodges anfJjSates at 
Cliatsworth. 11 to 14^ Four Ornamental ('ottages, with the same Accom- 
g^iodation as, in the Model (’ottajy?, No. 1. T5. A Cottage in tlje Style of 

Ilerioi’s Hospital, Kdiiiburgh, IG. The Dairy Lodge, erected at Cheques 
(^>yrt, Buckinghamshire, for Sir Robert Frankland Rii^ll, Bart. • 17 to 26. 
The Cottages in Cassiobury Park. 27. *A Gate-L<idg<^ar Cottage?. 29. A 
Turnpike Louge. 29. A Cyclopean Cottage. * 00 . The Penshurst Gate- 
Lod|fc at Redleaf, the Seat of ndlium Wells, fc^q. .‘G. The Home Lotige 
at ("iicqners Court. 32. The KeepegV^Lodge at Bluberhouscs. 33. A 
(‘ottuge in the (iothiu StUe for an uj)per Ser\ant. 31. Double Cottages for 
^tv\o np|>er Servants, 3.j». A Cottage in the^(fld Kngli?*h St\lc!^ Sect. IV. 
Cimstru^ion and Materials of Cottage'*^ Si.*ct. V. (’ottage tittings-up and 
Furniture. Sect. VI \*illages. ♦ 

CiiM*. II. (\)tt.ige Villas and Villas, f. A Villa in the Swiss Style. 2. 

A Villa adaptetl for a Situation in the Ncighhourh<K»d of Ayr, 3. •A small 
Villa in the Modern Style. 4. .A Muall Villa for a Gentleman much attached 
to Gardening, j. Annat Cottage, near F.rrol, Perthshire. (>. A’ Cottage \% 
the Old English StOe. 7. A small Roimin N'llla.® H. ^ Roman Villa, de- 
fiiijned for a particular Situation, *9 to 12. Small ViMas m the (iothic Style. 
13. Sir John Rolnson’s House, Randolph C'rescent, Edinburgh. 14. A 
Lund-Jteward’s House in the Nciglihourhood 4»f Imerness. 16. A Vflla in 
the Italian Style. IG. A small Gothic Vil|^i, suiteil to the Suburbs q/* a large 
^own. An Anglo-Grccian Villa* 

Chai*. III. •F’arm Buildings. 

“ CiiA!’. IV. Schools, liyib, W'orkhifliscH, and Almshouses. 1, A School 
in the Italian Style.* 2. <i)escnpUoti and Specification, with Details, of Dun- 
«’hurch Suntlay School. 3. A Cnion V orkhouse. *!♦ d'hc Almshouses at 
Oviiig, 6. A Public- House, (h The Haml and Spear Hotel, at Weybridge, 
u Surrey, 

^**CH%r. V. DciaiU of Construction applicable to Coit:)ges, J^arm Build- 
ings,# Villas, Ac. St'ct. I. FouuTations and Ways. Sc‘ct. 11. Rix>fs on# 
•F'^jors. •Seel. Ill, ^Viiulow.s and Doors. Sect. lA’. k'hkniic\*To|)s and 
Smoky (duinncy*. Sect. Ventilayon. Sect* Tl. Tanks and lotragc 

Privies, lA;ct. Vll. Construction and Arra^cement of a Bath Room. Sm. 
VIII. (iates and Fences. S^t. I\, Miscellaneous Details. Sect. X. Ma- 
[terial^. ^ ^ 

• ** Chai*. VI. Fittin^i-up, ^huishin]^, fl^d Furnishing. Sect. I. Modes of 
14enti||g. Sect. 11. Inlegor F'lttinus-up and I'inishing. Sect. III. Kitchen 
F’llt^s-iHi and Fumitnnf Sect. IV, Bc«lvt>om Furniturr. S^et.A^ Fur- 
niture for Living-Rooms. • 4 

VII. IJint.s to IVoprictors dc.sirous of improving the l^l rurcrs 
JLottj^es on thyr F.stali*#.*' 

# .To tluftc who arc m)t likely |i> (;>rt>q|ire the work, we'^rive the following as 
the iiftst iio|H>rtnnl part iff it far ns respects laboiirtTs' coltag?‘S ; tliough 
llic greater parf will d|>ply cMcry tlcscription. 

•** 7>r rurnttar Jirr/msiJrK Ibr g comloatablc labourer’s cottagi may 

l)c ®#i« siwumcti up : — 

** 1. The cottage shonUi^bo [daceJ ulongsiilc a piibli^road, as l^ing more 
cheerful limn a liolitar^A^iluatioftt.imd in order tlu« the cottager my enjoy 
file iiflpbmie^ the publk w hen fle has his garden in g<lcMl oixler antLkeeping. 

♦* 2. The cottage iliould be ^lacctl lliatihc nmya^ije on ewry si^ 
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of it every dajk throughout the jeer, when he is visible. For this reason, the 
^ont of the cottage can only be paralleJ to the public road in the case of l^oads 
in^the direc^n of north-east, south-west, noith-west, and south-east ; in all 
other cases the front must Uc placed obliquely to the road, which, as we have 
previously show^^ is greatly preferable to having the front parallel to the roatl. 
' r “ 3. Evfry coSagc oughtT to have the floor elevated, tnaf it may be dry ; 
the walls dbuble or hollow, or battened, or not less than 18 in. ^ick, that' 
they may rbtain neat ; wifti a cpurse of slate or flaj^^tone, or tiles bedded in 
cement, ^in. above thp surface, to prevent the rising of damp ; the^-oof thick, 
or double,' for the sake of warmth ,* and projecting 18^jn. or 2 ft. at the eaves, 
in order to^ keep the walls dr^ and to chegk the radiation of heat from their 
ei^terior surface. 

“ 4. In ^general, ev^fry cottage ought to be two stories high, so that /he 
sleeping-rooms ma}! hot he on the ^onnd floor, and the groiypd floor ought 
not to be (ess than from 6 iu.^to 1 ft. aliove the outer surface. 

5. The liiinknum of accommodation ought to lie a kitchen or living-a.>oiw, 
a hack-kitchen or wash-house, and«a pantr\, on the ground floor, with three 
bed-rooms over ; or two rooms and a wash-house# on the ground floor, and 
two bed-roohis over. *» 

“ 6. Eveiy cottage, including its carden, yard, ouglit to ocojipy not 
less than one sixlJi of an acre; and tiie garden ought^to siirroiind the cottage, 
or at all events to extend both li^fore and behind. In general, there ought {o 
he a front garden and a hack yard ; the latter being enteretl from the liack- 
kitchen, and containing a privy, iK|uid-inanure tank, place for dust and ashes, 
and place for fuel. 

“ 7. If jihicticabl^, every cottage ought to stand singly and surrounded by 
its garden ; or, at all evr?ntB, not more thaq. tv%o cottages ought to he joinetl 
together. Among other important arguments in favour of this arrangement, it 
may be mentioned, that it is the only one by ^^hich the sun can sliimi every 
day on every side of the cottage. )Vhen cottages are joined togethei^in a row. 
unless tKat row# is in a^diagonal direction, with reference to a ^outfi nortn 
line, the suiV'will shine chief!) on one side. B> having cottages singly or in 
pairs, they may always l>e placed alcr.ig any road,, in such a manner tiiat the 
sun may shine on every side of them ; pVovitled the fKhnt l>e jjiven up of 
having the front paniUel to the roiyl ; a point which, in our o[)inion, ought 
not for a moment to he put in competitsan w ith the advantages of an cnjunl 
diflbsion of sunstiine. 

“ 8. Every cottage oiight to ha\e aii^ cijtrinie-c porch for containing the Iry^ 
kaurer’s tools, and into which, if possible, the stairs ought to open, in #.rder 
that the bed-rognnt 6e communicated with without passing thn ugh the’ 
front or back kitchen. This, in the case' of hicki.rss, is vt ry desirable ; and 
also in the case of deaths, as thi remains may be carried down !>iuirs while 
the family are in the front room. • 

**9, The door to the^Tront kitchen or best room should open fjoin the' 
porch and not from the back-kit^hed, which/' os W contains the ccwiking 
utensils and washing-apparatus, can never l>e fit for, being |>assed lljj'oijgh 
a stranger, or even the master the family, where proper regard is hf^^ f>y 
the mistress to cleanliness and delicacy. 

“ 10. When ther^ is not a stippl) of clear water from a /spring adjoiif!ng tb? 
cottage, or from sortie other cflfidicnt source, then there ouglit te^, he tvwell, 
or tank partly vnder ihe floor of the hai k-kitchen supplied from the foof. wi:h 
a pump in the hack-kitchen for drawing it up for use, ai hereafter described 
in detail. The advantages of having the tank OT.'^^^'li uKder ttte hack-kitchen 
are, tlyit it will be secure frota frost,^and that the labour of carr/injJ wsitsr 
will lie Hvoidedj&' , # •. ^ 

“ II. Tira privy should always be separated fro^< the dwelling, unless it is^ 
/a propey watcr-c-loset, widi a soil pipe coinnituiicatink* with a dista\it liquid- 
mamire tank or cesspool. When detachcu, the prvy should (tie ovfcr or* 
iidjuinin^a liquitf-inanure tunk, Hi which a rfyrwjght tube from the bottom of 
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the baain ought to "terminate ; by which means the soil basin tfiiay always be 
keptf clean by pouring down the coAmon slops the house* No suHii^ 
being left from which smell can arise, excent that of the area o^thc pipe, fie 
double^ ftaf), to be hereafter described* will pitjvept the escape of the^L'vapora- 
tioo from this small surlaca, and also in8urc«a dry and clean ^eat. * 

** 12* The siWuHtion of the liquid>mBnure tunk*sbould be as faii|^ possible* 
from that of the filtered water Umk or clear water will It4houMte covered 
hy an oS‘-ti|^ht cover of flag-stone, and*have a ifarrow well adjbining, .into 
which thi> liquid should* filter through a grating, so as to be pumfined up or 
taken away without grosser impurities, and in this state applied the soil 
iibaut growing croi>b. • • 

“ 13. In generui, proprietors ojght not to intrust the erection of labourCTs’ 
cottages on their estates to the farmers, as it is chieflyjjwing to this practice 
that so nmny wretclied hovels exist in the best cubivrftfd districts of Scot- 
land and in >^rthumberland. ^ * 

No landed proprietor, as we think, ought to charge «)ojkj for the land 
on which cottages are built than he wqubf receive for it from a«farmer, if let 
as part of a farm ; and yo more rent ought to be charged for the cost of 
building the cottage and enclosing the garden than the same surfi would yield 
if inve.sy^d in land, or, at all events, not morcAhan can be obtained by govern- 
ment sectiritics. • * * * , 

• “ I j. Most of these comlitions arc laid ^lov n on the supposition that the 
intended builder of the cottage is actuatetl more by feelings of human 
sympatiiv tlian by a desire to make money ; and hence they are addressed to 
tile wealthy, and cs[)ecially to the proprietors of land and extAisive wany- 
factories or mi m s. • • 

“ 2.jj7. CotUigi's, page 1141) we l>|ivc*8nmm«l up the es- 

sential retjuisites for a lalKiurer’s cottage, with n view to convenience, comfort, 
and ytlicr iliicctly useful properties. The following Ihiles are to be con- 
sidered additional to those given in the page referred to, and as having for 
their oNedt to supenidd to comfort and fonvenienco. tfie Ixy^uties bf Archi- 
tect iirin Dcsign^iid Taste. • 

1. Kvery exterior wall ^should aho* a plinth at its base, and if frieze or 
wulUjilate imuicdia4cl\ ^ufler the •roof. In the ease of earthen walls, the 
plinth blunfid Ih; of brick or stone, aiufc^lhe wall-qilatc wood. The stones 
of the plintli shoidd be larger iha® tliose usttf in the plain parts of the wall 
which are above it; uiul the upper finiNhinii of the plinth may l>e the outer 
edge of a course of slates, Hag^stone, tiles, or bricks, laid in cemynt, extending 
^hr^gh the entire thickness of flic wall, in order to prevent the rising ^f 
ifamp;^he appcarnsice of the *t'ilgc of tins cour^ a^in^)ulding or string 
course crow lung the pliutl^will, tlfercfore, l>c highly expressive of utility : or 
the entires |>linth may be built in cciflci)t, 4 vhich will Ik* c'quallv effective in 
preventing the rising of <lann%as well as exprc*ssive of that important use. 

*‘2. The pitch ol the roof, whatever may he tl# material with which it is 
\ovcre3, should lu? si^yli as^to prevent snow fiom l>iiig on it; and for tliis 
the cross section sliould in mdliy cases he an equilateral triangle, 
which form gitt'-lodges in the (ireciau or Italian \ le^ /orm ex- 
lepnon.s to this rule ; hut sueli lodges uev*er express the same ideas of com- 
high-nmfed cottage;?, with high and hold chimneys. Such lodg^, 
indq^rd, are comin8nl> ‘how's^' amb in fuel maiix of ih^ifure so^le-, 

^ient i»iieigfit, and in every other duiicnsiou, that they give pise to ideas the 
\ erjk^opjH>sile of tbose of*frL»t'cf>m aiuf comfort, • 

‘*3. \Vheii#lhe w#dl iiS ;f l anise is hpiill of rubhle-vvurk, small stones, or 
briskly tHe sbaqi right dlngfi s formed al the sj^les-of *ttic dimrs and wmdows, 
u^aT tbc corners of tlu#huiUbng are^liahle to he injured l^ nycidenT or the 
wedlher ; so that first tl^ mortar of the joints, and afterwards tbe stones or 
•bricks drop out, Totgiiard a?tainst ibis evil, or tfce i8eu of it, larger stones 
• arejised in building jujpbs ami toriitrs, or the jambs wre splayed orro^ded 
oH*i while the lintels and silliiud the doorsaandiwiiulov^^ ait tormt^pof singli 



Hvoc r all doors and vindo.va ip aiutb walU ahould surronpc^ b} 
oii^a^s of toiue sort; or h^ve the jaqqos^ silia» or lintels, sfdayed. Hence, 
aldQ, tlia propriety of quoiii-stonca^ at the angl^ of comers, pf coninj;-i»tone« 
,to the gitples, of cut aijtd ilrfsaeU atones to the chtamev<4opB, anu of ^largei 
stones to the plirths than those generally used in^ic plain parts of the wall 
above then^- In the c;a^e of jeurtlien m alls, the jambs, sills, and liutels ina> 
be of timber, or fo.med of brick carried up from tnc plinth. 

t. Every stuck of chimneys i^hould consist of four parts : a plintb, which 
should be distinctly seen abo\e the roof; one or more Imsc movddings, or 
splayed weatherings resting on the plinth; a shad rising from the base mould- 
ings, of analogous proportions lO the dooi^ and winnows; and a cmutal ta>r 
cornice moulding and cap or blocking, as a termination to the shun. 

' materials of tlie chiinpey-to|is ought in general to be superior in quality >o 
those of the walls ; evtmplc, it tlVh walls are of rubble stone^the chiinhc\s 
should be of stone sqnurcil, and dressed. When the walls are of earth the 
entile stack of clKiiineys will, of course, be built of brick or stone. % 

“ 5. Whea the flues of the chinnvcyfi are carried up in the outer wall, there 
ought ulwu\s to l)c a projection outwards in tliat wqll, hiiteuth the chimneys, 
carried up from the ground, s > as to give the nece‘'sur\ spare for the flues, 
the strength of a buttress to the wall, v\itli u sufficient brc'mith for suujiorting 
the chimney-tops„and the architectural expression of ‘all tliese purposes. 

**6. Eaves-gutter.s, and ritlge awd hip coverings, with similar details essen- 
tial as ^iipishings,* as well as for hahitubleiiess anti coinftirt, should ne%'er be 
omitted. The eaves-gutters should be proper!) siipporietl by brackets, these 
b^»ing of stone or brick, except in the case of earthen walls, where they ought 
to be of wood. . ' 

“7. Over the frodt dcor or porch of e\er\ cottage, there ought tube a 
worked stone, on which should be cut the ruine of the cottage, the iuitiaift of 
the first occupant, a number, a sign, or some distimtivc murk ol the eqUage, 
by w hich it may be registered in the Book of the I'%tute. « 

**8. In rtnidaring cattages ornamental, tlie most important 'pnjf^s and 
members of jj^ructure are those on whieli most decoraiioil should ue lie- 
stow’cd ; such as the porch, entrarici door, window of the principal room, 
upper parts of the gables, chimney -tops, <S:c. : and, m' ornamenting each 
partiyuiar part, the mi>st imjmrtant ^Jtails of that part slumld leceue the 
highest degree of decoration ; 'for exampltt, the hinges and latch or loik of a 
door should l)C made richer than the immtings and st>les, and the immlings 
and st\lcs richer than the panels ; and, lunce, i. dimr in which m» ornainent 
iswbestowed on the latch or the hinges oiighi not to have the iniiiitings, stvilis,* 
or panels, studde^ qyer it^ ornamental nail heads as is lilieii tlone. r • 

“9. Nothing should Iv introduced in any design, however ornamental it 
may appear to be, that is at vuriaKce wUh jiropriety, eoinfort, or sound work- 
manship. The mind revolts at the idea of taeling the walls of house's with 
ornaments that have no cocmexion with eonsiructiun or use. 

** /‘or ihe hahnurer^ Cultaj'rn' tm vi^nui/iicti Ay wi^ 

would recommend a tour of inspcctffm by a eompetent person, and a K^iorV 
drawn up' on t^eir present state, and on the iiiciiu\ of their iinprfKet^nK 
Tjie licport shotild inclmle the i Iiaracter4 of the surface M>it and subsoil on 
w'hich each part iriilar cottage stands ; the staie gf MurfiMie and iindergmt’nd 
drainage; aspect* of the different sitirs of the rootage* and its shelter or 
exposure; the ^ource.^ of water and of /uel ; ^lie stale of the badi-^ard, 
if any; the state of the garden ; and the cor.nexiort of thf cottage with the 
nearest public road. The cottage itsplf ought np^tCo iKwexuniMed as to plan 
and ac^mmodation, height of^hc side walls, thukne.Ai of the walls, Vodi' unU 
gutters, sloor* windows, stair, fireplace, bed-K'Kims^ exterior appcareneV,^c. 
The Report ahould tiicii point out Ih© additions au* nlterations ncTesHnr^ to 
render the cottage wHlit if ought to bt*, iliusrvating these by plans, «sertiona,* 
and i^etihes, and mving lists of fruit-trees and slirulm, yhcre these arc waging < 
£or the gi^cn. WpqJiJ that^wc v:ou)d hear ^f^soiiic of‘ the first mnded pro- 
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and the on their estntea! The pmctice* would toon after ti^ 

^^ine ^neral, and the good that would ul^noately result to th^cottager ^nd 
nit ehudr^ and the ticcrsfiion of beauty, and ap|iearance of comfort/to rural 
ac^ery, would be immense. 

** To be a pc^scssor of landed proncity, wc cTonsider the greatest worldly* 
yriviU‘gc^whicli any man can enjoy. No^ other kind of pri^erty Is edculated 
to afford to cne }K>ssessQr so intich niHonal i?njoyfhcnt, whether ih the occu- 
pation rc/fidred for its cultivation and improvement, or jn the recrca^^ii which 
It procures in its embe^shment. In many, if not in most c^^cs, tdhdcd pro- 
> |)cfty cnahlen its owner to c ontril^te, in a mote immediate and direct manner 
than many othef kinds of property, to the happiness of his feUow-crt*ature8 J>y 
improving the dwellmgs of those wlio reside on it ; ftjid it enahh^s him to 
procure the ^^pplnusc of tlie public, hy foinhining igipi^ement with embel- 
iislimcnt in such a manner as to render his estate an ornament to Ine country 
in which it is situated. There are few or no ^landed estates whicii do not 
include a number of habitations. nK»re ot lass scattered over the land, occupied 
hv the humhicsl atul luo.stjielpless class of society, comnaon country labourers. 
These dwellings, as we have seen 223*1.)^ Jlre in many places miserable 
within, and in few are they respectable without. Now our i^aruelt desire is, 
t<i direct the attention of landed propriefors to this subject.* #On some estates 
tfic cottages nuu l>c aircadx sufficient Iv comfort able ; but in much the greater 
uuiiibrr wc know that this is fur from being the case : and what is luuientable. 


Imt nevertheless prove<! to Ik* true lH*}oiid all doubt, is, that on those esratca 
in which agriculture is arrued at the higliest ilcgree of |)erfcction, for example^ 
in the Noitli of Kngluiul and the Siuith tif Scotl.ia<l (see Dr. (iiS_\ and Sir. 
l)onHlds<in in ^ 22.‘13 \ the cottages of the larmcrs#lul>8urcTs t?re far worse 
than they are any where else. Wc would entrc*at landed proprietors to e\- 
aiinne»the cottages of their labourers themseUts, or institute enquiry into 
their eou#ition by comjH*fent persons. We would sngg(*ft th.if increas'ing the 
^coinfiirU o^the labourer’s home is the most eHcctuul nwans ih^t can fte t^en, 
not only for rendering him a better member of socie%, hut a belter laibourer ; 
and tht-n* w, also, no doubt iliht he wilUie more like!} to bring up Ifis family 
in moral and indust ftousdia^its. (Nee the description of an improved cottage 
ami Its occupants in p I rit>.) It usetUjo be alleged bji^sume that increasing 
the comforts of cottiigcrs onl\ iiuTi^ed their nuinlwrH, and ultimateh added 
to the mass of misery among this elass ; but this opinion has more recently 
lxK»n found to l)e crromKius, fer thmkyig |)arents. who possess a strong sense 
of ctwnfort and future enjounent, Sill not risk the diminution of the sourct^ 
of happbu\Hs b> burflicnin’g themselves with largtf fjiuilujs. ^ As a proi>f of 
the eftective working of tl*fs principle, we refer to those parts of Germany 
where the hihouring [lopulation are hi^y ed*»cateil ; as, for example, Austria, 
llavnriu, Wurtembiirg, and Prassia. ^ 

*'Tlui power of ii^roving the health and adding to the comforts of a 
ilumlKT of individuids.^vho «i a^greaP ikjree look up to and arc dependent 
ifl tis^must surcb be a syuree of huppinefs to every rightly ronstitutcil mind. 
Tih^criased ntincbineni of the bcnefiteil pi^ty that will thus be froduc^l 
oiiglit equally to be a source of gmiificaiioii ; inde|)ciulenlly altogether of the 
ii|cr atiKl vidue to the property, by more durable habitatiops', stronger anrf 

W|^rkn|pn, and lyir 4unnlK*8 Icaa likely to iH'coine i^upers, ^^gruuts, 4 >r 

imnrovcnft'nt of Sboufm’ co'ltupes rccomnu'iids itsi-lf t»tbc landed 
proprietor in giioliio poit »icw, the omiunciit » men such cottages 
v«U «4hrc» on his estate# \n?nt can have a rogre ap|>ea«nM thwi 

a 4*trh«J cotutc* out ofrfopaifc and \ftthout a f^den / No one bla,^ the 
cottiWr for thi(» state of #limgs ; but the idea ot a th^ghtlSm %£ mhunwii 
roiidlord,«r of an unfeeling inewcnnrt agent, unrac^fatefy occurs. What, ou 
«heu»otrarv.-Bives a greater idcamf i-onitort. ami of an enlightened be*-v»denl 
landlord, thA to sec cverv coWil*- on bis c»tata rearing itaihigh 6«|p|) W 
.VSer— l8liJ. XII, ' 
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and bold arclSitectural chimney tops, (indicating; ample room and warmth 
Wthin ; the ^hole in good repair, and surrounded by fruit-trees, in a well 
stocked and nejitly kept garden ? Jivery one, in travelling through a country, 
must have observed how mifCh of its b^ity depends on the state di' ks cot- 
tages and their gardens. We ^ould, tliarefore, \intreat the possessors of 
^landed projfi^y to consid^ how nutch of the beauty of the Country depends , 
upon ihciBj andt^e would^ farther beg of them to ask themaelvm, whetlier it 
is not on^ of the duties entailed on them by the possession of landod pro« 
perty, Uvr^der it note only beneficial to their families and to all who Jive on 
it, but ornamental to the country.” r 

In the Gmdeturs Chronicle for 184^, p. d3C., an error, or ratker an oifiis- 
sion, was pointed out in one of our model plans, viz. that the entrance to the 
living-roorft was mudo\brough the ^ck kitchen. This is unquestionablynm 

0 * error, but it is very easily frfMiWiir ' 

corrected, not only on pa- WCUl & •j'j 

per, bu^even in a house, Q & * 

should onedie built with | SoggHn 

such an omission. This* j H u 

7(i. and ^.77. In the Ij EUttji 

former, a is the entrance, ^ B 

b the Dack-kitcheii, and c KifcggaB ^ 
the front kitchen. In the K mI]T[]^S 

latter, the same ajiart- g > ‘ ' jH 

meots are shown with at 9 

^lartition at e, tlie door / | H 

opening into thi' back | n 

kiti hen, ami the door pi m 

opening into the front I t M 

kitchen., H _ 


The Grq^ics*^ of Scotland. By Kichard Pamelj, M.l)., F.U.8.E., ^'c. Illus- 
trated by ngures drawn and en^aved by *'Jic Aiitbor. Hvo, pp. 

Edinburg and London, 1842. * ‘ , 

, The grasses of Scotland include r.J3 snccics and varieties, alt of whicli are 
here described and figured. In every in^ance these figures have been drawn ^ 
and engraved by the uuthor. ^ 

^ ** Much attention has been bestowed on the definitions Imth of generg anti 
species. In some insLiiucs new gencni haye been frij^ned, and u few n<iw\ 
species have bc^ &dded^ while the sjiecifia churao^*rs arc dctcrmineif through- 
out with the greatest possible c^e. «> . 

** Under the head of habitat the several cotjyntries in whi( h each sticcics is 
known to be produced expressly stated. The range of the altituife of tho» 
places of growtli is specified as aceumtely as jios.Hiblc. The time i»hen the* 
seed is matured ('which it is ofteiir useful to know),* as well as the time pf 
fiowering, is everywhere indicated ; and notices introduced olathC agj'i- 
eulturai and Other properties of imch speyes as arc of any value.’* ^ 

< It is almost unnecessary to say that, to the student in this department of 
bptany, ^he Griuui of Scolland^xW found fnvalualile, from the rattlilSl- 
ness of thh figures, and the copiousness and accuracy of the dtiipripfions.' 
Dr. Parnell’s briginal intention was, uf cmlfface in this rork all the grasses 
of the United Kingdom,” and he was only detcorc^ froijj the ** want ofreccnl 
specimens of the grussps peculiar td Ei^iaiid Aid Kr^land.” ne Upsi* how- 
^er,*^at at no distant pcifod he *will be able^ to accomplish his «ii]||ri!al 
intention: \ma we hope that tills notice fcmy the means of*'procT9ing 
him 9ou\e cooperatoii;. 
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MISCELLANEOlJs INTELLIGENC|:. 

- Art. I. General Neiice. 

Ripe Gmpet Ijave been Sent from U.jS., to Cha^worth^packed in' 

cotton waadmg, and arrived in a sulficiently good* state to adirfk of testing 
4heir fltvouf. (Garti, Chrun.. 184-1, p. 7312.) It ^ould thus appear, that, by 
mean% oj^ steam and railroads, many of the fruits of one hemisphere might be 
distributed over the other ; and thus, not only the comlbrts, but tba luxuries* 
o^Iife will in lime be an a great measure equq^lised all over the wond. — Cond, 


Art. II, Retrosprdive Crilici^ 

TttASSPLASTr\0 larffc and nuail Trees. — I per^:«ve that your Sitlurfmn Hor^ 
ticifttnrut has reached its 14th number; aii^l, though you preftni^d to con^ude 
the work with the 12th number, it cannot be a disappointment to your 
readern, as every new n«ml>er bears evidence of practical utiliU'. My prac- 
tice in transplanting large and small trees, hthvever, leads me to differ from 
you, iipboth cardinal and minor {loin^, eilner for imm^iate or . for future 
|dfect. That your nioue of transplanting, bv “ heading in,” svill succeed to the 
satisfaction of a proprietor who has not sAjn any other mode practised, and 
that good flourishing trees may be obtainetl, 1 have not tlie least dwubt : but, 
tfiat frees of the same age may be taken up and transplanted, and succeed 
better in giving immediate cfl'tTt, nnd certainly as well, if not better, for t^e 
future, without the least mutilation of their branfhes, Jam certlUn ; putting 
out of the question the chances«nf having unsound timlver in the fonner case, 
while in the latter there is no more risk to run in this rc^fvect than there is in 
timlwr produced from seed on the ground where it was sown. Though I 
practisi^bc ** beading-in” mode with vonqg trees frdra tJie nursery, after l^ing 
pluntml out ong or two \ cars, I feel certain that it is as unsound as it is un- 
natiind. A st^ed is put into the earifi in a nurserj-, take an acom for instance, 
surrounded by oUicrs in a mannef that wlien its cotyliHlons e.fpand, the 
pressure nJ its neif»hl>ofirs is such* that it has difficulty in protruding its cor- 
culum. \Vhen it has succeeded m thiVtask,und appears above the surface of 
the ground, its loliage is almost smothered by the crowded state of the plants. 
It stands here one or two years, as the ease ma\ l>c, and then it is trann- 
^planted into a nursery hue.* lljrcjl remains till it has undeprone another 
de^t*t‘ of smother. After this it is more than jirohahle that it gets transported 
to a eiiiycv soil (wITIltc the profier dniiners have ifev-tr slutl^thcir balmy influ- 
cnee), and there planted a hofti I ‘.Jin. b\ 12 in.® which had probabK bwn 
mndc thrdc months previouslv, hv wu} of iwx’paring the soil for the rewption 
of the young plant, ami whiiii hole had held water the whole of that time, as 
would*iui India-rul)l»cr slip|)er. Tliis is a very curious cradle to rear the 
'wooden walls of ohi Isstgianff in, buttwi it has been, for I have witnessed such 
%i sti|(e ^ thirgs fm|ueitlly. Is it surnriting, then, that if this plant, so imprev 
reared to this sta^', tiocs not ilie •t' first year after plant ffig, thrft it 
remains oitnost stationary for two er three years V Certainly not. Not to mt^ 
lic.i 4lic sudden cliongc which the root of the plant hw undergone, the tof) 
becomes jpurtil^’sccriiy iiic extremes of tcmji^rature ; and •pnstrict^^vark is4h^ 
•eonscqifcnce, which no effort its broken down energies can reniedy : but# 
bv Ae lime almvft speciffinl, the soil nnving got condensed abouMts roots, it 
sends out lateral «l»ots the colln; hence the notion of heading m 

itself. Tlia^ ” hemiing in”Js lu re^iecessaA' must be apparent to. 
t»l6hy parson of the least aprel op sions fo^irlvoricultural knowledge; mlit, that 
it would not Iks neccssariPfafter a more miTuml treatment of thcTq^nt plant, 1 
'have not the stnnilesf doubt. • J am not supjKisigg, ffir n lament, that the 
alHlfe opinum is new ;^n the ctmtrtiry, hundreds of practical i>erso^ are well 
awnre of iFit* fret, and I oiilwiiR ntioii it hare, wav of showing tliesc 
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evilH in part refnain tlie same as they er^r did in mj' day» and that it retires 
enery pc^n ^ho is well acquainted with them to give them a kick in passing 
tillfthey are brought down. e 

During the last twelve years we have planted here some hundrcd8*or«single 
trees ana ^>ushe8 the turf, and ^n groups and thibkets, with underwood, or 
rather blBclt|hom and brpmule, gorse, broom, &c. The treks consisted of 
oak, lime, €;)m, wyinut, ash^ sycamore, Spanish chestnut, horsccj^estsiut, and, 
bee^, an<l the single bushes wese hawthorn; but b^kfar the great^ {V3rtion 
were oak^^and Spanish chestnuts. They were ol* various sizes ; tne largest 
were about 30 fU high, of 5 or^ 6 tons* wei^t ; the nt*ddlc size varied from 
15 to 20/t. ; and the smallest^size varied from 10 ft. to 15 0. Tke two lait* 
sized trees were taken out of the young plantations, and thousands of the 
smallest sizb have becn^aken and planned on trenched ground^ to form new' plant- 
ations. These, 1 sliljpose, are a^ut the same kiml of stuff whi^h you advise 
to be transplanted by “ heading in.** They w'erc all taken up and plantcu, 
without any jirevlous preparation o/ dther roots or branches, save that netes* 
sary preparadon, in all such cases, of* having the plantations thinned every 
two years, o|* thercaliouts ; as, where the quality of«thc soil varies as it docs 
here, no de^nite period can Ob given for the performance of such operations 
as that of thinning,, wherefore the^peytor must be th^ discriminator. •These, 
our smallest stu^f were taken up with as many roots as ;>ossihle, and with as 
much earth, iu the shape of a ball/as could not be conveniently got out of the 
roots. The bottoms of these balls were flattened, and two of them were 
placed on a small machine, or truck as it is here called, the trees standing 
upright; the*se were taken about a mile and a half, to their place of destina- 
tion, by a horse and {wo nfen. The tops of the trees were tied together, and 
a cord from these to the^iandle of the truck^o prevent the trees from falling 
backwards, and another cord from the same point to a man behind, who pre- 
vented them from falling forwards, or right or left, as the uneveuness of the 
road migl^t change their Centre of gravity. The men who guided tHb handle 
of the truck gu^cd tlm horse also, by lines. The middle-sized treq*^ were 
transported, aac at a time, on the same machine. 

• This i8*a veiy expeditious mode of ^Himding a l^rea landscape with trees, 
l>oth for immediate and future effect. ThV huge old ouk*s, ami pther large 
trees, were transplanterl by Sir H. Stvbart’s three-wheeled machine, in favour 
of^^hich too much cannot be said ; as, w htre a gentleman determines to hu\c 
the large-sized trees transplanted, they can be transported by that machine 
with the greaj^est ease, providing alwaj's.thjt tlitve is plenty of “ sea-room,"^ 
aa my men term it, that is, plenty of room hetw'ccii the gateways, &e. tvc. 
The young trees yvhjch we*planlcd on trenchtfd cround vfcrc taken with? 
out balls, and were transfiorted on a waggTin witlNlow wheels, 40 or 50 at a 
time. All has been executed om the *iion-iiiutiiating system, savd in those 
trees which wc planted on the turf, where Iwtln young and old were pruiUHl 
up to the browsing line, i^id they have succeedwl to the satisfactioii^of my 
employer and every other gentfem^ 4ho haif seen* them. It lias been’ 
rumoured in the arboriciiltural worhf that we fastened the large trees tluf 

gr^nd rails crossing the roofs at right anglcsf the ends of the 

being nailed to stakes, and the whole being under the surface of tlie ground. 
This, however, ban not been the case, as we never ^ed a trei', vaidiea 

or witfi any tic, nail^ stake, or rail, whatsoever^ at^, as* Sir 

•Henry Steuart justly observed, the luracst tr<^*s resist the wind miich better* 
than the sirmll ones; for, while many of the siftall fA*es go^ blown asidet the 
large ones never moved an inch frq^n the t)f gravity lihich we left 

. them Their se^fitv in t^is respect, neveitrielcjA, depemU on exes 
cution V thc^qpk ; it is hard work, and if it ia Hltp{K*d over, tlio troet wul^p 
down.. Wherefore, having practiscu thus much on'che non-niutilating sysfem^ 
of planting with sncccli, ogd notwithstanding f?ic practice of gardening teach-* 
ing me, Aiat, if ever I transplanted my graildralh % I oufht to mutilate botk Ws * 
an<iK4is hetl^ I fu lottgpr subscribe to the cjicicnt practice of transplant- 
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ing.^ “ heading in for, though the phytologists have written much of late 
years to miuntain their favourite “ balancing of thfe head to the ^g^ipacity of the 
k niutiluted root,” they roust give way in thc^nd to that doctrine wbicji is more 
simple and more rationa^. Sir I!. Steuart ofJlierves that “ the great and 
teaJing doctrinp with the planters of Englahd respecting thi removal of tree^ 
seems to be, that old trees and young fH>8scs8 similar properdes, t^ftrelbrc, they 
«hould he ripioved on similar principles#” and hepnfers thit if it jvere proved 
that mut^ation of the raots and tops of yoimg trees were necessary, it Would 
thence follow that old trees should likewise be miitikited* I ann^ convinced 
tljjit Ixjth younj^ and »1d trees should be reipoved on similar principles, but 
that no niutilAtion should be apphed to the tops of either, and as^little muti- 
lation to their roots as |>ossible. 

'The newly planted trees were prote^tetl from catt|p by the tabular tree 
guard (or th-^ dendrophylactic, see (ianL -d/rrg. voh vi. 48., cotprounicated 
by Johu Hislop, from Ashtcml ]*ark) ; and, of.the various tree guards which 
haVb come uniler my notice, it “ bears the,l>e]l amang them V.”^ * 

As it is very natural to suppose that every gcntlt*man will insist on having 
the steins of his newly i^anted trees protected from the mouths jof cattle, it is 
no less the pl{inter*» duty* for his own cretlit’f ^ake, to insist that|he roots of 
the snmt* should bo pro^cttxl from theiii feet# which doublej^urpose the tabular 
Vee guard serves. — J(^n Prarson, Kinlet^ Oct, 24. 1842. • 

Jtirton Gardens, (p. 555 ) — I have just received the last Number of the 
(rardcnrp$ MnQfrzmc, ami have ha.stily nm over Mr. Bjumes's account of his 
pr(H*ee<lings at Hie ton, with which 1 am much pleased. It wouy lie well if 
many of his brotherhood were to ailopt his or similar rules. 1 have for some 
time contt‘mplate<l such a 8\sten, which is waiAeil mo.st lafge gardens. 
All the Biirneses are thorough gurdeners. A younger brother li^eil near this 
place several years, and he w as an excellent manager. 1 hope ^ou will induce 
the I>cvon one to he a freijnent corrcsjMmdeut ; something is to l>e learned 
from siu^^nen ns he. With regard to ciiarcoal, I have my sell trietl it in 
a smiW way, without perceiving the beneficial resrtlts mentioned by Mr. 
Barnes ; ro> exf>criincnts, hopever, w re only trifling, and int|^)crfectly con- 
ducteti. 1 shall try it agayvon a larger Vale. — T. li, A or. 3. 1842, • 


ANNUAL . SUMMARY. 

I SuiPmory VirxB of thf P^nrrress of Gnrrfewrtfjf, mitd of Hural Im* 
provcmcnl gent rail during the Year 1842 ; with some 

Notices relative to the State of loth fn Foreig7i Countries* By the 
CONDUCTOU. 

^IIK increment? of^ knowledge* can l>c added to any science 
jfce^cuursc of a^yeur must iieecssiirily bo very foiv, e\*eii 
in Umc8 when that science ulld^^going more tluin usual dis- 
and ex|^riinont# Oiir annual summaries, • therefore. ;n% 
to be ijo|!fnrJed in the light of sholi: recapituRition of, •or rcfc-« 
reuQC? to, the^hief iiubj(R.!t? ^/hich have engaged th<^ attention 
of the hortieultunil <iv<u*ld durh\g the ])a8t year. If we wckj 
to otirsclvt^ to what is r^'ally laew, *^e should i)r(j^ably 

lute nefthing tu wi y ; *f>»r Sieve arefew inventions «r iliscRverics 
which, at Uie tinwvtlfey Ivivo been brouglit lorwiu'd so^ to at- 
tnveS goneral notice linvc .'not Ikjou known to some mu^auiw 
long before. Thus, jinvigal«on*^nd hec? tnedynearlv 
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half a centra^ before we had steam-boats ; heating by hot w^ter 
wSs invented in Paris'^ nearly as long before it was adopteii in 
England, and the frequent-drain ^ system, which is now cjjlect- " 
ing a rqvolutiwn in the agriculture of the country, has. been 
prilctised ify Es^x since'the days of Mortimer. The chemistry 
of cultivation Hs the topic at present up|)emiost in the lilind of 
the scientific cultivjitor ; anS, though it appears to preseitt^ fnany 
new anS^ important views, yet it may be (yiestioncd whether 
most of them were not known in Ae days of Chaptal and i!?ir 
Httmphry Davy. Supjwsing this to be the case, however, it 
derogates nothing ^rqm the mefrit of individuals, but^nly shows 
their feeble |)Owers, as eojinjMired with the influence of extcnsi\e 
associations,^ when these arc brought to l)car on any pirticillar 
subject 

Scumce sjf Vegetable t^ulture, — The career of scientific en- 
quiry, bofh in the horticujturjj and agricultuml world, is at 
present rapid ? and, if the ipesearches of scientific men are cont 
tinued and tested by experience, many new views will be struck 
out, anefa great practical advance obtained. In the meantime it is 
of immensb consequence that so much of the elements of science 
should hi ac([iiiiv’d bV pmctical men, as may enable them to 
thoroughly •sift the ^bpinions l>rougltt, forward, and judge for 
themselves as to their ])nictical value. The past year has J>een 
distingiiished a great varigfyof eflbrts to elucidate tlif^ubject, 
of manures ; ^nd the many tables publishe<l, opinions given, 
apd experiments recorded, in tl\e two leading Agricultural »Iour- 
nals, in the Gardener f Chronicle^ -in tln!» ^fagazine (^see Con- 
tents,, p. i.), and in the workj^ of Johnston and others, have 
added immensely to the bulk of infonnation from which rules 
fur practice must ultimately be de<lu^e<l. I'hat much disaf)- 
pjnntmcnt 'and many unaccountable results have been }»ro<luced* 
should not dqnq) our^endeavours. The diflertmec c»f soils haft 
a great effect in pAxlucing these*: they Vary so much in their 
physical projwrties, both nuxurally and artificially, that ex[K^ri- 
ments will require to4>c often and carefully repeated on difierent 
soils, in different seasons, and^ oit a large scale, before they csaii* 
en^iblc qs to form ndes for our guidance in«prartiee; bi^, prin* 
ciplcs being once firmly estaWishci^^ rules will l>e deduced tfbm 
them, from which pmctical advantages, will arise, far 
^tluin caiv%t present be foreseen. -The articles on qjanqrcs and 
‘soils, of moat direct value for cwltivji#ors,^that ^^Rvc bedb pul^* 
lished in the course of the year, are, in^our^opinipu, those of 
^ Mr. Lymbum, p. >6. anil^, 3^6^; but a^noml summarj*f<A ;thp 
year, bn tlje subject of soils ftpd*maniircs, by this gentleiiiaH,^e 
are unavridably compelled to postpone* tilNmr next puWication.. 
There js perhaps np [Ibrson in thU c^iintry competent \o‘ |;*eat, 
usefulljf, on s^ils^ mam^re% and vegetable *phy«iolojfy, as Mr. 
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Ly/abum, who is at once on excellent uiuiuist and physicdogiBtj 
and a cultivator of great experience, artd of extensjye observa- 
•tion, both in gardens and farms. • , • 

Tlie doctrines of Liebig have been criticised bjjDr. Schleiden 
and some winters, and defended by Drs! Gregory andiDaubepy 
wid otheiv; for these discussions we rjier toVhe ^Gardeners 
Chrofiiole for 1842,*p. 403. 435. 46?^. and 493, Liebig’s lead- 
ing principle, tha^ the carbon of j)lant8 is diicfly derk^d from 
tife.atmosfdierc, api^ears to^us to renihin a truth; and, one more 
remarkable lias sddum been promulgated. ^ Its great practical 
use is, that it suggests the iiniikcnsc importjipce of hdinitting 
air to the* roots of plants, cither by usjiig rough, sttfny, turfy 
soil, as is now being dt>ne in the ease of plants grown in 
pots, or in limited masses of soil f and, under ordinary circum- 
stances of culture, eff stirring the soi^ to hicilitate ^hc descent 
of aiiwto tlie roots ; or, in the case*of fruit trees, of inviting 
ihe roots to the silrfiioe, by the Ji*ade and mdkturc jiruduced 
by mulching. * 

* As a general result of all that has been written of experi- 
mented on during the i»ust year, wc may state that the great 
value of animal juunuros is eoulirmeJ, iwid that the higher tlie 
animal is in the scale oi organisation, au4 tlte lietUir he is fed, 
the more valuable will be the manure. J he preeminent value 
of iiigiit soil, and all the litjuid matters prcKliieecl w <l\vclJing- 
lious^, cattle sheds, and hu-m-yards, containing amiftonia or 
any of the aniuioniacal ^Its, though long known and duly aj>- 
preciated on tlje Cpn<1nentr has l>cen brought prominently fJr- 
wiml to Uie notice of British cultivators, bot^ by reasonings and 
cxjierinients. ** The powcBlul effects ot uniic as a uianuse, 
Dlworvt^*, “ aro well known in I'laiulcr#, but they arc 
>C 4 i*isidercil invaluable f>y the <'Kinegc, who are the.oldest 
^ultu^d jK*o|>le ,ve know.# Indeed, i?o lu^cl^Mduc i» attacneti te 
the inriuenee ol hurflau decrement;? by riiese j>coj)le> that the 
laws ol’ tl»e state forbid that* an_i^ »>f them should be thiwi) 
uwav, anil reservoirs ait placed adjoining eiery house, in whieb 
•thcv'are colleeteii wiWi the greatest care." [C/wmistn/aml ih 
*ApMio» to J;,riv<ltorr, ‘id cd. p. 183.) The Rreat ^uc 
oNwooil ashes, aiuPof the ashes ol hiirut vogetahlcs ^i^crmly, 
anil csiMJcially those produced hy a sn.othercil eoinbustioa, 
bet^ long kud\vn,.hut conmarati*ely lorgotlfu, tdl the 
•stiniuhfs men hy tiehig h«.s brought them again cofisiacuouslj 
in.'n notiw. ^Vc niav hdd (hat iheir value lias hcctf confirmwl 
bxAU names Tp,;?^), by what, to him. was as completely 
’iMlkevvery, as if w.mmI jL-hestir ch.iTcosd aslies had ue\T«i liceif 

' Cultun:*~~h\ hortioultumi Ij*®*, 

ni^tLporUmt fAvture.lfeat luu, 1 .^ 01 ^ bcch int/oduc^ W, the 
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uae of rougii turfy soil, mixed ^ith fragments of freestone- and 
pebbles, i^,i)ot culture'. The great advantages of tliis mixture 
are, a more perfect dnyn^C^', a more ready reception of yrater,' 
a more free t^^ansmission of it through the whole mass, and, in 
ccnsequei.ee of the al>s6rption of this clement by tfic stones and 
pebbles, jv supply of it, from them to the roots, even when the soil 
is quite dry. Plante growing in soil thus <^mpo8od can. hardly 
ever sitder from being over-watered, or frpm the teinjiorary 
neglect of watering ; and, if this practice could be adoptc<l in the 
open garden on a large scale, it would be found as beneficial for 
culinary crops api fruit trees^^in bcils and borders, as it is for 
ornamental plants, jiinivapples, or orange trees, in ^jiots. For 
oniiige trcct. in tubs and box^es this mode of using strong roitgh 
soil will be found of immense advantage ; and it will be no less 
so in beds and borders iu conser\-at cries, which, when coinj>osed 
of sifted soil, very often get comj>aot and sislden. That*excel- 
lent cultivatoii, Mr. Barnes^ in addition to small stones uses 
charcoal, sometimes in small pieces,. and sometimes in jiowdcry 
refuse (feee p. 558.). In hxiking into various works to ascertain 
how far charcoal had been before used in cultivation, wc find in 
tlie AowcAzm Cour^ cottfplef (f AffrintUurfy cd. 1819, vol. iv. p. 71.. 
that the places in the forests wliere lfeaf).s of iharcoal had been 
burnt, and where a great quantity of charcoal dust is usqully 
found, are sterile for a greater or less numlier of‘ yciirw. In 
sandy sbils these spots will often bear crops the /‘ccond tj car, 
while o^ clayey soils they have l>ccn known not to bear a crop 
for eight or ten years. These sterile frfagos, however, when 
they are restored fertility, be^r immense crojw; and Uie char- 
coal-makers, being aware of this circumstance, sow or jilant on 
them tobacco, woad, and other plants )vhich exhaust the soil. 
An Englisli gentleman, who has lAio. a good deal in the interior 
of France, inforjrn8vU8*that it is customary' nlMiat Lyons lior tin? 
peasants to petition the propric^oi^ of forests f»>r jicmiission to 
sow mustard seed (well kiiol/n to be a very exhausting croji) in 
the places where charcoal has liccn burnt. The cause oi‘ the 
sterility of the charcoal spots is^ doubtless, tli^ excess of jiotash, 
which, in the case of sandy soilj is sooner washed in by th<jnvns.^ 
The wrifer referred to, in cnckiavouring to acfjoiint for the poWCr-* 
ful effects of cliarcoal as a manure, first notices that the 
ijci^y of ^charcoal^to absorb and rcjtain moist qrc j^wjrfujly, and 
give it oiit slowly and d 4 iring|. a long time, wab 

known, aitd tluit this rendered it a valyalfle ndditii^n to light 
soils apt to suffer foran great drought, A* vcjy jfood meivon pn^ 
Yhe usi^of ch^coal, ho informs fts, hof bee^ written by 
till, the e^nce of which is safd to lie cmb^led in his 
raimnm» et pratloueit a/e la Culturp. *i'liougB charcoal ft» 'c|m- 
sidered ^Imobt judestructibl(j| yet it %% f ound liiablc to dccoiiiiio- 
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Biti^n in a very slow deffrec^ especially when on^or near the 
surface of the ground. Fourcroy fouiAl that chai;goal decom- 
]ioBe^ ivator, as having a greater*affiiyty for oxygen ilian*for 
hydrogen ; and Sir ftumphry Davy proved tha^. charcoal was* 
soluble in potash and soda. From thfes<; facts it is •concluded 
►that diarcoal not only furnishes* moisture, but,%y slt^w decom- 
I)0sil5(j«, carbonic heid gas. Thoufn, in his Coitrs de Culture, 
1827, vol. i. p. 292., says that charcoal Broken in *{>16008 is 
fftv.ouraWe for chalky sods by absorbing moisture, and for absorb- 
ing heat from bc^ing black. He confirms the fapt before stated, ihat 
tlie places on which charcoal has been bilrjit arc extremely 
fertile, f^owdered charcoal is a more rK)wcrf‘ul mUnure, he 
says, than when it is in larger pieces ; acting, however, in* the 
siune manner by ab8or])ing moiBnire from the air, alid bringing 
it within reach of flie roots of plants^ lly the experiments of 
Messss. Allen and Fejiys, charcoal Vas found to imbil>e from 
*the atmos|)here in Bne day about one eighth of its* weight of water. 
W hen recently ])rej»arcMl, charcoal has the remarkable jiroperty 
of absorlnng different gases and condensing them in fts j)orcs, 
without any idtcratinn of their pro}>erties or its mvn. (?Sep 
Ures Dirt of Chew.., and of ArtHy Mawufacpires^ Char- 

coal ashes, Alarshall, in*lKOO, states, considsreil a good 
manure in the Jlidland districts ; but these allies arise prin-# 
cipall^sfrom the s<m1s used in covering tl>e heaps, ;uul contain 
but fti v^ry, small proportion of^ pieces of chaBCoal. * Arthur 
Young, it ap[>cars { Aunais of Af/rirnifnrey published in 1784 
and 1785, vol^, i. ii. p. — 169., and 254 — 27^) made 
a great huuiy experiments >vith^]»owdered obarcoal as a manure, 
but arrived at no definitive cesult, except that it was inferior to 
cliareoal ashes, and still more so to wood ashes. Charcoal 
]>^wdcr, wc liavc seen bv'^tlft cxjKriments of Luras (see our 
^Vohi«ne for 1841 ), has* been used srtc(wss^ully for 8trik?ng 
cuttings; and LieWg, referring to th^ cxp*erimcnts, says, 

common w*ood charcoal, by virtue merely of its ordinary 
well-know n )>ropeilies,*cau completely rjjplace vegetable mould 
or humus. The*exj>#rimcnt^» of Lucas,' he adds, spai-e me 
alU f>i;*ther R*marl>s ui>on its e/Boaev. Plants thrive^ in pow- 
’<lfcred charco:d, ahd may be bsougdit to blossom ^d !)oar 
if exjH)sed to the iiJHuonee of the rain and the atn>o- 
^sphere: tJic Aarepurmay be p^niously l^J^atiHl to redues^ 
••Char^al le the nu>st "inddferent ’ and most unchangeabft 

# 1 * .. J-. 1 i* ..M nV.(«rkrrA 


, contains, amongst •t hicii is suicaic ui [hhhpu. i>.uwwxi, 

to thc*|K.\yor of coiulwisuiK gjwcs wjtliin ita*^ 

* and i»rticfcltuly. cairbomc sjpid; aiifl it js by j^irtuo of 
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this power that the roots of pl^ts are supplied in oharoqal/ 
esacUy as jp, hxunus^ with an atmosphere of carbonic acid and 
air/ which is renewed as jquicLly as it is abstracted.” (Chemistry ^ ' 
2d edit p.i;^2^) Charcoal therefore, according to this doc- 
trine, must act as a p6;*p6tual manure. 

Some e;|:perii&ents h^ve been made with moss as a subAituto * 
for soil (p. 447.) in the reading and culture? of plants; ♦but no 
new restiks have b&en obtain^, unless it be that the means of 
transplanting are in some Aases facilitated, The evils of indis- 
criminately waterii^g plants in pots immediately after iK^iiig 
shifted have bcen^ly ]X)inted sut in p. 1 1. ; and the advantages 
of stirring the soil, and turning up new soil, in p.^ 160. and 
p. 306. 

Agents of Culture , — New manures and new implements are 
almost evci^ year being* brought into notice. The latter we 
shall advert to in a separate ‘paragrapL Among the new m^ures 
the most remarkable is Guano, or the excr«?iiients of sea-fowl,, 
brought from Peru, where il has been used as a manure since 
the twelfth ccnturj% By analysis, it consists chicHy of urate 
qf ammonia and other anuuoniacal salts, and it * recpilres to l>c 
u^ in very small quantities, otherwise it will destroy vegebi- 
tion. An artificial guano is prepaA^d in London, w'hi<*h is 
considered by many not inferior to that from Brazil. Thenj 
are some other comparatively new artificial manures. 4fuano 
is reconfmended to# be mixed, at the rate of 4 Im^hcU, 

50 lb. eiwh, • and wdiich cost at i)rcscnU about 1 3«. |)cr bushel, 
with 1 bushel of jiowdercd charcoal, whiefh ^ill fix tlic manure 
by retaining the ^uuonia in \ts interstices, and theri drilled 
with green or grain crops, or spread on the ground and har- 
rowed in with seed. {Domldson on Manures^ p. 74. See also 
more at length Squarcy and Lyrnhirsi^ in p. 81.j With Daniels 
m^ure we are nojt a4 jAcseut sufficientiy acquainted. Wlfile ho^ 
much manure of the fnost valua{>le‘ description is lost or neg- 
lected in almost every dw(!lling-h()usCj in many farm-yards, 
and at many railway stations ; and while as rnucli as would ma- 
nure two or three counties is pr#/duced ki tli^ metro|x>lis,‘only 
to pollute the w'ater of the TWames; it seems an unjusljfityilc 
extravagance, to jiay a high 4 >rice for ingrCdients of doubtftir 
merit. Be these ingreilicnts wliat they may, they caiy^c^,, 
except in the cas^s of bone-coanure and gujyio, firovc cj^ualio 
'khat we have allu^d to as being C 9 m}>a^;iti vely ncf^lected oV Ic^t.* 

Brick-ddst lias l>cen used 8U(5ces8fully,*a^ a substitu^j for sand, 
in striking cuttings; and the udvantugSris ^hat^ this mateb'ud^ 
being ap ab 80 ij|>er and retainer of moisture, Jess frequent waleie 
ing is . reqpAred. (See IL Dmmmond in Vard. Chron,y 184lJ, 
^p.742.)^ ‘ - 
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IfnplemerUsy InstrumentSy — A number of impiementiy and 
some instrameuts and utensils, new, cuHous, or us^ul, will be 
foun^ figured in p. 474,, and from ^97. to 60L ; and a madtine 
for levelling, and otlier puipoees, in«roa3-makingjf in p. 602. A 
new dahlia stake is given in p, 453., anti ^ very convement oar*^ 
»rying*utensil in p, 306. Another utensil also fiesei^es notice, 
because, though it*doc8 not Wlong* to gardening as^n art of 
culture, it may ^ referred to it as an At of desi^. We 
atlyde to* the box for receiving the Soil excavateli from graves, 
and returning it with expedition without living fragment* to 
disfigure the surface. An artidc for proleAing pe^, and one 
or two otfiers, noticotl under the hca^of Implemeifts in our 
TaUc of Contents, nuiy also be w^jrth referring to.s • 

Of>frattons of Culture aud Mmm^jement — A modd of working 
with two hoes, one* in each hand, loug in use by the market- 
gardcgicrs in tlie neighbourhood t>f •Loudon, is noticed in this 
.Magazine for the* first time, fiy i\r. Barnes. 555.) This 
mode of hoeing serves as a substitute for weeding, and is greatly 
prcfcnvldc as stirring the soil. It is used in thinning alf seedling 
crops, whether broad-ciist i»r in ilrills. Jkir. Barnes has seven 
difl'erent sizes, the large st having a blade»3^ inches innvidth, and 
the Hinallest one ol' <»f •an inch. He tilso use* one of the 
smallest width, but with the ]>lade pointed, for stirring the# 
61114:104 soil of plants in [nds. The whole will he fitrured and 
dcstyibed in our next Volume. The only Direction thatVe know 
of tliat can i>e ui'geil against these hoes is, that they reojuire the 
operator to stpop ^ ftr wlych "reason many would prefer £he 
crauc-nftckcd or sicklo-hoe figijrcd in our for last year 

]K 258. The value ol’ purs sand for striking cuttings is well 
known, but souiotiines it is ditticult to be haol. The operation for 
s^ynirating this sand from •tltb sweepings of walks* is described 
by atvery intettigont corresjiondent in p. 452^ A mode ot se- 
curely fastening th^ mats* or^ other nifSitly coverings on the 
sik^hes \»f pits or fnunes is descril^d by Mr. Ogle in |). 109., to 
the excellence of whicfi we Van hear wijness, having seen it in 
use m the ganleivi under Mr.*()^lcV care in Sussex. 

^i^den f enutru— Our preseflt Volume is enriched by a va- 
iHty of ixii>crs on •this subject, imd more esjKicially with ^me 
^interesting ones on destroying vermin in snmll ganlcns (p. 292.), 
00 son^ hjnls*ln flpwer-gardiyis (f^ 254.), on {he Italhyi owUand 
‘•on rdativc subjects, b^our jiighly cstmin^ corjes^ndent and 
great pul^c favourite, tharles Waterton, Esq. 

.4i<wden — Iftvve observed, in some few cases, 

%il^Utnge taken oi^ Brijish sheet glass, which, jur reit^rs aA 
aware, may be uscal in j)aiies Iroin 3 It. to 5 ft, or e|fen.6 ft. in 
at very little more exi>ensc than the best crown firlassf 
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(Sec our Vofume for 1839, p. 614.; and Supplement to Encpolo^ 
pttdia of Cottage Archithcture^ p. 1280.) A greater improvement 
has not been introduced info hothouse building einee these 
litructures wei^ invented, a^^the splendid house at Chatsworth, 
tv’horc it Was first used by Mr. Paxton, afFortls ample proof. 
We here >^pea^ our recommeiidation of this glass, because we 
are rather 8uq)rised that it ‘has not become more generaHy em- 
ployed. this country, where it is so desirab|p to have covereil 
walks for exercise in wet weather, <rerand:is might be glazes! 
>vith it, and the arrangement might be such as to combine 
conservative wall nnd border. Even verandas open to^the south, 
and coverfed with Ciibi+t’s patent roofing, consisting of hoards 
without rafttrs ; or with young larch or fir trees sawn up the 
middle, and used without raftets^ on Mr. Cubitt’s principle (see 
Supplement to Cottage Arch' tecture^ p. 1260.); or with zinc, asphalt, 
thatch, or reeds; are verj" great luxuries, and might be introduced 
with excellent effect in many places both lai^c and small. A 
covered way to the kitchen-garden, the stables, or the farm, is 
often very desirable. 

An economical dcs(’ription of greenhouse or ermservatorj^ has 
always betfn a dei?identtuni, and we think we can refer to two 
which well merit imitation. The firft is that of Mr. Ihirratt, 
in the Wakefield Nursery, noticed in our preceding Volupie, 
p. 570., which is 85 ft.* long bv 10 ft. 6 in. wide, and c<^ only 
170/, ; aiid the second is one in the Exeter Nurser}\ whiclris a 
model of economical arrangement and appropriate beauty. It 
is ^00 ft. long, 26 ft wide, 16 ft high at Vne centre, and 10 ft. 
high at the sides, w’th a span reof formeil of sash-bar without 
rafters, cxce[)t in two or three pkees where the roof omms 
for ventilation. The side walls and ends arc of stone. There 
is a path roimd the house, within 2 ft. of the walls, w^hich is af 
grovel; and the to this walk 'arc the j^mall hot -water 

pipes by w hich the hofisc is heated. ' The jfk)aition of the house 
is north and south. The whedfc of the interior is planted with ca- 
mellias, which are in a state of unsuqwisscd luxuriance, covereil 
with blossom buds to the ground. 'The outsides of the walls arc 
used for training fruit trees ; blit, if such a house were eroc>o<l 
in a private garden, they might be covered* with omamenfrfi 
climb^ ; or the roof might lie projected so far over the wnIl/« ps 
til form a surrounding conservative wall, or as miich farther as 
wuld constitute a veranda. Such a stro'^turc as this, connt^cte<l ' 
with a dwelling-house by a covered way, would l>e a source of 
very great interest during wintdr and spMng.* What the‘tr/ii»l 
exj>cnsd*may hpve been we do not kn<^w, but, considering tfiffL 
there are al’out 6000 feet of roof, and 1 7 nxk of walling, it can- 
not much have exceeded 400/., a comrparatively small sum f^r 
such an i^mehsp structure, and one capable of affording u) much 
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cnj^cymont If it were not epasidered desirable idD cover 4e 
exterior walls with plants, they might rendered sj:chitectuial 
by pih)«ters> buttresses, or other means^ so as to combvne i^ith 
the architecture of tlic mansion; #r, under par^itcular circum^ 
stances, we &cc no reason why the wallfe qf such a hou^ should 
tiot be erected with rough timber like Igg hou^ or V*th rock-^ 
work', and covered dxteriorly with creej^ers or ivy* An*exceUent 
article on the coi^truction of [)it3 will be fohnd ^n p. 4d7. ; and 
another by the same author on connecting a greenhouse with a 
libnuy, in p* 396. 

lAiH(hcam^Gardenin<j, — The advantage* employing circles 
of different diameters, disposed in groiyj\s, as beds for flo\^er8 or 
for low shrubs, is beginning to by understood ; *aiid will at no 
distant time, we trust, 1 finish from our lawns and flower-gardens 
those l>eds of incon/^ruous shapes, put/lown at nindom in such 
a maiiner that they never can eombhie so as to forrii a whole^ 
.cillttir among theifiselvcs or with surrounding' objects* It is 
not that fanciful sha)>es cannot be^so disj)osed as to form one 
conne('ted figure, but that it is diflicult for any one tb do this 
who is not an artist ; diflicult for a ganlcncr to cove/ such beils 
properly with flowers ; and diflicult to rMain the shapes, unless 
they arc edged with lines (rf concealed stomf or 1>rick.» In general 
it may be observed that all flower-beds that are to l>c scattered i 
over a4awn, and stH*n from a walk on the smne level, should be of 
Hirn|ilc sbaj^^s, such as circle," or ovals, the effect being firodueeil 
by what may be called Ji(»rizontal persjKJCtive ; andVll jenttered 
beds which arc^to l^e^fti cn from a walk considerably above their 
level, i)r*to be seen on the sidci^f a slojx; considerably alH)ve the 
level <jf the walk, should l)c*of coinj>ositc forms, calculated to fit 
into one anoth<‘r, so as ^o group and ct)iubine vertically Jis well as 
huri5W>ntally. It must not 4)efforgottcu, la>wever, that these arc 
•only general ru4i*s, which in their appH^ation^requirc to be va- 
ried a<’cording to cifcumsftin^cs ; and farther, that CiU*es are 
coatiuually (K*curring which foriif exceptions. Neither must 
these remarks Ik* consiifertHl as applying lo lH>nler8, or continu- 
iuirt Reds along tlig niivrgins of* wailks, wnich admit, to a eertain 
>exfru^ of the lh>wiiig lines and foiiMdutions of the Klizabethan 
^tye and the arabef(|UO. 

Almost tlie oidy paijcrs oif Landscape Ciardcning in the preaqnt 
^ vfume are tnfhslajlons from the piincipal pro^siona^ ^an<b(np^ 
•^mleticr flmt (ieniianji luts ^produced, tho'Chevjdicr Sckcll « 
lVniiU(!h ; but* in tlic ^lotices of our tours there ari numei'o^ 
^reguarks on the winch, We trust, wULbe found useful for 

(iMS^iging ganlcncr,* 

* ^rhoricHltuvr^f nnWe csjjccially ^n the oi’naincntal ctg|)artnicnt, 
some «v* ni>|)Oiirs 1^' the frrctttly ycrcaaecl* 

iftjinlier »pcH:ief and yaiiotioa of.trcjsa luid slyubs ngwculti- 
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Tsied in tlA» proTiiid^' nurseries; and we think that we taay 
alco add that the planters oC pleasure-grounds are now intro- 
ducing a much greater pumber of species than they didr eyen 
Tew years age There are also throughout the country, in se- 
veral places, such considerable collections of trees and shrubs 
planting, is to entitle them «to be called arboretums whilcr 
several pinetums have been planted in consccfuence of the^eatly 
increasc^taste for the pine and fir tribe. , 

In order to make known’ what new trees and shrubs'-are to Be 
found in the grounds of the principal British nurserymen, we 
have invited all to send us names of what tliey consider 

worthy of notice. We have received answers from upwards of 
thirty nurserymen and curators of Botanic Gardens, and from 
these we shall make up a report for our succeeding Number. 

In the Gardeners* Chr*^nicle^ and also in this Magazine, there 
has lately "been a good deal* of discussion on the subject ot .prun- 
ing trees, with a view to tlie production of the greatest quantity 
of timber in a clean straight trunk, but nothing lias yet a]>poared 
superior' to Mr. Cree’s system. This system, os our readers arc 
w^ aware (seeourVol. for 1841, p. 4S5.), consists of plain rules 
founded on the soundest principles, and, in short, may l)c ciillcd 
the ne plus ultra of scientific practicef 

The pruning of ornamental trees consists in general of. re- 
moving dead or decaying branches ; but it might often t>e ajH 
plied in'Buch a way as to add to the natunil chameter of thcitrec, 
or to gi^e if an interesting artificial character. For example, a 
large, tree which has taken a heavy lumpisK form may be impn)ve<l 
in shape by thinning out a number of the smaller branches, so as 
to show more of the trunk and main limbs, or by shortening 
laige branches so as to cut into the outline; and a tree which is 
already taking a good shape may Inivc the characteristics *of 
that shape aggravab*id by thinning ou^a number of branches, so 
as to throw all* the strength of the tree ihto branches already 
large. Remarkable artificial characters may l>c given to trees 
by various modes. In the case of the pine and fir tril>e, by 
removing entirely every alternate* tier of bran^'hes, or by leaving 
any one tier out of three durifig the whole length of thastem, 
the* branches which form tlie remaining tiers will ac-quirc'*an 
ertraordinary size, and produce a noble candelabniin-likc npj)ear- 
ance. In the spiiice and silver fir the eftect of this mode* of 
{>runing is very remarkable. Heading- down the pine and fir^ 
tribe, by strengthening the horizontal branches, induces them to 
extend so far as to rest bn the ground,^ Und then to cuiweMip- 
%ardf ^owfltds the extremities, so as to form singular 
In thli a coppice of spruce fir is sometimes formed for the 
protection of game. Cutting over large, healthy, broad-ieored 
trees, such as the 5ak, elm. beech, &c.. at the height jf 10 or 
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1 2 Jfcet, or even at the surfa(^ of the groui^ and afterwards 
thinning out the branches which have sjfrung up, wjjl give rise 
to fonns which, though not so grand as^those of trees with bold 
erect trunks, will, afr least, afibrd i^ariety by beUig singular 
picturesque.* 

> ThB b^ effect on the timber cf the lajrch, wHhn g^wn along 
with* the Scotch pifle, has been conffrmed at Nettlocombe Court 
(i^ce p. 485.). Oji the subject of pruning frees^ and^the pre- 
vlo^ preparation of the .soil, sonte opinions will ^be found 
e^xpressed by Mr. Sell)y, in p. 568., which {jire at variance with 
burs, and, wc l>elieve, with those generdll^ ^ulopted both by 
theorists amd practical men ; but, being the oj/mions of a planter 
ofNcientific knowledge and great qpcperiencc, they deserve every 
attention. They have l>eeii opi>osed by Mr. Main, in our 
(Opinion one oT th5 best authorities# on the subject, in the 
Gardeners" Gazrtte, who siivs: W(? w ere not a littU surprised 
,at fading Mr. Sefl>y declare that lie is not ai> advocate ‘for 
the trenching of the ground previfmsly to planting, being con- 
vinced, from ]»crsonal observation and exj>ericnce, •that no 
adequate tir renmnerating advantage, cither by the ^norc rapid 
growth of the tree, or the improvement in the quality of uie 
timber, is obtained, sufficient to comp^^nsate for the great 
additional expense incurred.' Now, this is so completely in* 
the teu^h of all jiast and present experience, that it sliould not 
l>o allowed ^to jiass without some sort of qualifkatioif; for, ff 
the author found it sojn his own c,ase, which is jUst probable, 
it coinnot be i^niittefl as g general rule. If ^Ir. Selby's ^il 
was oi'^a generous oj)cn qm^Hty, neither n>cky gravel nor 
tenacious clay, his pitted 4ree3 might succeed jxissably welL 
Su<di style of planting wc have executed ourselves, and seen 
executed by others, on dea|» Heh loams; but in no#case so well 
as if# the ground had liccn trenched fo ^he^ depth of fifl^n 
inches. There arc ♦crtaiif iqake-shil't jlSroceedmgs of sticking 
in ti^s any hoiv, on inacc'cssible places, or on mountains of 
great extent, wlu;re nefther plough nor spade is available ; but 
who* can assert tliat <^uch nwde is preferable to planting ou 
]>r^viqusly prejmred ground ? If corn, cuhnary vegetables, &c,, 
benefited by dA*|) or subsoil jjoughing, how muctfmore* ore 
t^e^, wliich root dccjdy, Ifeucfited by havii^ the soil ^brol^n 
and ainclmrafbd their reception?” (6ra/f/.‘Gar., Noa\ 12. 

1842! p. 734.) •* t ^ 

^Plantejs wlio are (Jesirous of introducing the Pihus Laricio 
vgfi gustnaea oi^ li "ferge sadt will now, find abundance of 
piatitg in the nurs^ics *,# as tltby will also of ^u^rcus ^ba, th% 
white American oaJk, which Cobt^ett so strongly® rdbqniiqended, 
biftr^uch is so difficult \o iid:n>duce by means of acorns as theju 
germintiie as sooA as thej drop frop the trfie, apd oft^ before. 
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This however, throi^gh the patriotic eflforta of a 

.private gex^tleman, beeta, in the autumn of 1841, introduced to 
the* extent of 30,000 pl^t@, €0,000 of whicli Avill bo disposed oP 
'Ho nurserymea* We hopc^-they will be tried in tlio south of 
the islandfinore eepeciaHy in the wanner districts. At present, 
with the ^xcep/ion of the treedn Messrs. Loddigess arlxaetnin,' 
we do not recollect one plant in England ; the tree at Tv»icken- 
ham, recorded in oUr Arfu BriL^ p. 1868., cm Jthe authority of a 
correspondent, as Q, alba,' l)eing, as wc lusccrtained after the 
Arhoretum was published, Quenms iVinus, the white chestnut 
oak ; and that atrMu^»well llilk having l>ecu cut down when tlic 
place Was sold three ye«ars ago. The WochIs and Forests a few 
years ago formed an experimental plantation in the neighhemr- 
hood of Southampton, in whirh tliere are a great many Ame- 
rican oaks and other tree^, and placed it udder the eare t>f Mr. 
Page. We hojx> to receive some account ot‘ it by Mr. Page, in 
addition to tho> notice alrciuly given in our' Volume for 1831), 
p. 624. ; or perhaps to inspect it ourselves in the course of next 
summer.^ Plants of the durmast oak, a strong-growing variety 
of Q. i>ediucuhita, which; it is said, has prcnlueed the best naval 
timber sent into the (ii)ckyard, have been niiseil in abundance 
in Mr. Rogers’s nursery at Soutliampton. “ Nearly all those 
majestic oaks which grow in North Stoneham Park, in l{am|>- 
shire,’' says Dr. Lincllev, arc the durmav^'t ; ami somc/iof the 
finest oak timber that now gm‘S into Her Majesty's dockyard is 
from thencci There can be no doubt that oaks raised iVom the 
aebrns of these noble trees arc iufinUely be preferred to such 
as are obtained in tjie nurseries from acorns gatluned at ramlom 
from trees of all sorts of constitutions, none of which, p(*rhaps, 
arc really above the average in point of stature. As a Slietland 
pony is not Jikely to be the parein of a dray-horse, so a pygmy 
oak cannot be 9xp»ccted to produce ►any thing • better than a 
pygmy race of seedliflgs.” {GanLH'hron': 1842, p. 724.) It 
would be well if the principle implied in this sentence , were 
acted on in the case of profiagating by seed every tree, shrub, 
and plant whatever. Gardeners are too nipt fo limit this jirin- 
ciple, viz. that like begets like; to annual and Inennial plants; 
whdreas *a more cxtcnac<l experience proves it holds good 
equally in the case of trees and shrubs. ^ 

Phriculture , — fiince the publication of ChcvrAiFs work, en- 
(itled De la Loi du Contraste simultani des Couleursy ti din* 
Applicatioris^ noticed in a former Volume (1840, p. 563.), more 
attention is being paid tO the massing of dolours in flowcrrixuls. 
Of thcvdoricultural part of^this Work wc shall give a tmnslaric':* 
in our for tlie ensuing year, having already given a 

^rtion of it in the Gordeners^ GuzettCy p. 501? and 662.,'wl;ujn 
tliut wnodical was 'under our carc;i)ut in the meantime wc 
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iij.ly <»l)sor\(» that tlaj t U(» »c?uiclln<ij j)nnf!i]>lcs Liid down^ hy 
.M. C'lifVjHMil arc, c’oiitrast and >vniinetry; the iv^^ulatcrf 

tluy(»l(nirrt that are to n<ljoin i‘acli ot)^cT, and ^le second tlio.ie 
which lire, ^ to o(*cu]fy oppo^^ilc anfl c<p*rcs}>ondont [^atts of^tWe 
.smn* figure. A better st‘li‘ction of tin* kind* of lowers i?uit- 
ahlt' •for*ilo\vi‘r bciU U al^o ]u*j:injiin;i* to 1ui*nia<l?‘^ from the 
iimnifisc numl»cr of nani<‘>^ that ajipcnr lr% cataloirut;.* To be 
to si‘lcct notable kind" can njs b(‘ the rc'^ilt ai coiihidcr- 
iildc c\]ii‘ricnco : bc<‘an>c ilu‘rc an* mans plant" tluit liavc i^uit- 
;ibh* colours, whicli fln\v(*r at the projua*. ]Vriod ; ami have, as 
lar a< cai^ be jiali/od li*oin a cata*loLfiic. all "t he jualitio r^»<piirc'd, 
Avhiclj yet, on trial, will b<‘ I*)!!)!!! to vnn t > lc!W\(*| ratlu-r •llian 
ilowaV", to a>"mnc a 'traLi'^lmir ^habli, to lo'ow to* hi;jfh, or in 
"oinc way or othcr.to (b'lbai the end in \lc\\. 'n .5 object is to 

."clcct jdants which, to all the ot lu*^* Tlc^lrablc ])ro] Myrtle*". >hall 
add fliat of (* vhll^itiiiLr their Uow'^r." ni(»rc c«tp^"picuou"lv than 
thv .r h‘a\C". Plant" w hich ]*nMl»(‘(‘ their flowaa*" in elo^c ra- 
ct inc" or eoPN mb" are partieularls ."uitable for thi" ]uirpoN(*, -u«_li 
a" the \M*bena" and pciar;ioniuni" : and. next, tho-i^whlch pi'o- 
dnee their tlowcr-< fr^nn tie* axil" of tl/e h*:ne", <j:r4>winLr a*iid 
tlowerhej’ a" they i:r<o\ :^an<l which lia\i*#thrir tlo\j-ers larLfc oi 
nnm Toti", in proj»oriion \ > their lea\e", an»l ]>roduced at tlie 
."ajye time, "iieli a" tin* Inau/db', Lob*' .Xe. ( >n thw "ub- 
jeel wMia\e all excellent article h\ Mr. Ay’e", \iineii^Nlll "Ooll 
ajtpt^u' ; •and Mr. A vrc" lai" pronii"<Ml a ."ejiaratc ]>«] dication on 
tile ‘'Hbjeet f "<‘e p. b 7 W hiehf '.s e jhel eontident , U ill 1 c* ot‘ tin* 
•^reatc' t* iitilit f to*th( planters of Ilow <‘r-L^o deti". An arti-de 
on I''lori"t‘" Flow It’", p. dob,* and one on I'dowcr-lki'kf t,". 
]». 'J 71 ., Wi'll (h-"er\c pennaf. A" a prt»ot’ of the orow in;j: ta"tc 
for feni". w (' nb"eiwe •tlia^ niTr"er\ man, Mr. Jhimplin. i" 
a<t\ m'li"imj; colK-etion" *>t^ them lor "alej» ^Ir. ( ameron ot ?lie 
I lirtufliLdirim iTot iniy iiaidcn, and M i*f ShcpITerd ot 1/ncr- 
pool, h*Nc lon^»' been cclebrafcd ii»r the (ailturc of thlsti’ibc: 
ami th(‘N imi't be irratilfed to "t‘c their ta"te luMMiininir ]»opular. 
Much ol' till" i", donb^h*"S, ov^iny to tli<^ ])ubli(‘ation" on Icrns 
bv Mr. Ni'wman ?ind Mr. Fran^ii'. ddic nc'w ]>laMts li^uri'd^ in 
^l^^“(»Rr"C of the ^ 5iu* arc cnunu‘n^tcd in tin* (^^ntcnt^, p. \iii. 

//orflcftlfftrr. — Fmlcr tlfis licad, in the (’ontmits, will Uc 
fofifltl an artlclt' a]»j)li(*ablc to^t hc^^cneral imi^aiicincnt of fwiij 
lrc1‘< If, Itll). ), wlfieli ctnbt>dic> stnne U"clid. jirincijTles. The 
*]»aft‘r< on the^'iilturf of the b.lnana (a iVnit a> \\cll (hVervini^ ot 
attmjtion.tn oui*opi^iyii, a" the pinc-aj)ple 04* the melon, excej>t 
th^il*do(‘s not brar carnau'c, ^). dblT) redma* th^* triaitjfent ol 
IIimI pfant to tin* ."ijiph‘>t principK d he ^nse ot *(‘Uaivt)al ir 
•the euiliM»tioii of •enlinal^.erpp'^ in tin* ofcn warden, as well a; 
* ia Unit i»f pine- ami* bananas jn m>t>, ?ls jir^etiseiOnf^Mr. 

liariu's at IVu'tmi, has l<l'*n’ already mj^eed Tnd wJi 




be recurred to again by the same experienced gardener, in t4^p 
course of a lories of letters 'svhieh he is now kindly pivjuiring 
f^^r us, by the jjcnnissioit of Tiis ein[>loy(‘r. Lady Kolle. r Our 
ro})ort oir the new ouliiujry {wodiictions ot^the past year will 
appear in tT^iuar^", 

Agriculture. — ^Necessity, wbiMi is at the foundation#of Miost 
kinds of kyprovemeujts, ])roinises a great refbiunation in tliirf art. 
We refer to thoMiuinber of |Tournals, and othe^* ]mblieations on 
the snhjeet," Avhi(‘h have appeared in the course of the y#ar, n()t- 
withstanding the gpieral stagnation of eonnncreial literatun^ 
The eireuinstance *()T ?.Ir. Sinitl/of Deanston inten(lin<j to settle 
in tlie neighl:jpiU*hood of'London, as an agricultural engineer, is 
a favourable fOnien ; for, doubfless, he would not have tak(*n sudi 
a step, had he not calculated on being consulted ])y many of tlu' 
extensive landed pro])rictbi\< of Kiigland. d'he tariff*," a cor- 
respondent t)bserves, secans^to have had the ^‘ffect of liall-^jara- 
lysing the wits of some of tlKvfarnu'rs, and of doubly stimulating 
those of others. It must lead to good, and J am mucli mi>talvc‘n 
if the farmers of the next generation will not be a very dil‘- 
feiVnt claims of men fi^onr tho.-'C of the ])re^en(. ddiey must 
know sometjiing (>f the inside ol* a^book, as w(‘ll tis of the 
, outside of an ox." AVhatever improvement takes place in 
the edndition of farmers will, we tru>t, Ik* exten(h*d to tl^iar 
labourers. Our o{)inion as to'tla* am(‘lloration of botli given 
briefly in y. 630. \V(‘ were nnich gratifii‘d, while in* the 

South of England, to hear of oiu‘ g(^ittl(‘man in Oornwall, 
Sir ArVilliam Aloleswortli, iiniting" his ft'Tiant.*' to i/a*i*t to- 
getlier, and joining them, and 'getting hi> gardi*ner, Air. C’or- 
bett, to deliver lectures to them iii his j^resence, on \eg(*tabh? 
culture, wlveh lectures ai\ r(‘j)oi;t(*d in tla* local ncw>pa|)ers, 
anfl do great credit,. t<w, Mr. ('orb(‘tt : and of another j)ro[n-i(‘t‘?>r 
in the North of r)e\on. Lord (Tmt(vn e't;d>li>hing the T(ffTingf 
ton Farmers’ Club, at the m^nfld'y meetings oi’ wlii«*h lli< Loid- 
ship ])resides, and is at tlie exj>ensi‘ <»f printing sneh pap(*rs 
read at them as are fSionglit wiy'lhy of^ that distinction, in a 
pampldet whieli apjiears oeea.-Onally. Amoitg the>e p.apers aix* 
Hoihe by^His J.<ordship’s ^er^^ scientific gardener, Mr. Cal' >, 
is not only an excellent IifU't icidturi-t, but lia> a ])erf(‘et know- 
ledge of farming j)raetise(I^in the ))(•>! di>t ricl.-^ in Seotlar. h « 

" Domestic Kconomg and Ber Vulture, ~ W’e are *ratt(p* >* 111 ’- 
prisod tliut f uller’s iee-j)n‘servei^s, no»ie(‘(h in o^tr A'oinmedbr 
1839, p. 6ou., am) found to bv a great giving ^of laKour and of 
i<*e by^ill that we liave eVer heard <»(* baviiig^.ried them, 'nag not 
eome.inty hioVc; geru*ral use. Mr. WTgbtoy’s articles on An't*? ‘in 
this and preceding \I/)lumes, and lijs- vmy interesting ^realise' 
on them managcinemt (see ]>. 322,)^ will, we bo]K‘, induce, a’ 
li uni )er of gardeners Ur try' bis inijinJi' (e\ l^olish liive. ^ 
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, Ilurni Archifrctnre is u?i(lcir«;oing iiiij)V()V(*inciils, slowly in 

most ]»liK‘es, hilt (‘om])ar5itiv(‘ly rajn/l in otli(Ts^>(‘t‘ |).jno.y 
By the improvcmcMit of cottM^cs we do not mean merely on^i- 
mental cliinmey or labels ovtr the windows, hiii a j^reajer 
altentiun to drainage, raised floors, lari((i win^lowc^* lii^^lief eeil- 
in^^, aud the other reciuisites fo l^ettei* heidthluid (^nnfout. AVe 
do* u»)t desire to have cottaj^es in <x(*nei;al otJierwis(‘ thaji ;?im})l(^ in 
their ar(*hit(H*tiy'e : Init we would June th(*m awv|)le in reirard to 
room; always suhstantiaUin reixard to (‘xca ution ; wifh hiixh >tee)> 
roofs to throw oil* rain and snow, and t() p|’e\ent tlue ^^i]a^ iroin 
Xettin^ und(‘rneath the slates’or til<*s to blow t.hem oii'; 

iind himi ehimiu'v shafts, so as to oafrv awav the .--nioke. To 
^very eottaixe we would add, and if ])o-sibl * ^uiyoundiii<x it, a 
Xardcai, of at lea>J- an eighth *j)art of an acre. We re]K‘at our,* 
Dpinions al)out eottaiic's at the ri>k^of beiin^ tiresome, in the 
!iopt that jX!^>’den|‘rs will entei^inU) our \ieu>» and (To wliat they 
/an with lluar employers in lavoi^* (►i'eountiy fabourers: for w(t 
lK•lie^e, with a liiimane and eidii^litentMl writia*. iJial liy far 
the ixr(*ater number ol' our nobility ainl landed gentry would 
willingly slo;T|) to the aWistanee of tht‘ wniteheil labonrei'^, if 
they knew th(' dreadtid ]»ri\atioiw unele,r whi(‘h tin* latter are 
differing: and, lt“ knowing th(‘ extent of tluit sulfering. thev 
•(^uld se<* the means l>y which it could be ptaanancntly n‘- 
ic‘V(*<X’' {! fi tter XI I L nf Our ir/io has trliistlril at tk(‘ 

n O/iro//, Nov. Ki. 1H42.) * * , 

T/te ITmt/irr (not /Vc/>.s*. — The weatlier of 1S41 wifs remark- 
able lb;* its great hiunldity; and in coutlmiatitni, the >ame eha- 
ract(‘r genendly ])r('\ ailed tiH March, JS42. But in April a 
decided change to tlu‘ oj)])oMte took ]dace. and a warmer summer 
followed, with Ic'^s intv*rruj»t(;d ainHmiieli brighter ^^un^hine than 
had been exjicrlt'nccd for ."eNOral previou> yiair-. In geift'ral 
the ^*ru])s were I'xyellent, the shi)ots ^>f N^nodx plant> Wi'll 
ripen(*il, and the bul]).> and* rooj'^ of iK'rbaceous ])lant^ well 
stocked with nutrimeu# for the succeeding year/ 

IJlsfiH'i/ and Stothtivs, ~ A consideriJ>le numbei'^of country 


II November, l^t], the mean t(‘rn()eratiire was about <he aNf'iM^c : the 
amount of rain was nearlv .*i’, ii^., bein«x nn lueli in t-we^-. On the U’tli 
was an unysiial!\ st-lere iVo.st for the peiiotl (>r»tl)e ''('ason, tl < jtber- 
m 4 )met<^* 17 ’ b«lo\\ fiec/ing;* W ifti the exoi-putm ot’ a ila\s alui^l 

the nruklli' of Dceember, raifi moi|.‘ or le^s roll on efer\ il«\ tjirounlioiit the 
nfcintli, tlu‘ amotmt bi’ini: ,1 t in. at)o\e the axeraue. 1 'he nsuai tempiTature 
w maintiffnet 1 . ^hm‘^\ i^i'e nexer rfmembercil to, be so numeious or so 
dPsyn^tixe, onlx 4 o xarions kiiuk of ‘jaftleii ero|)s, bat abo t^those 
uiiPic ultiirist. • • • • 

“ Jn .laiuiarv, is IX, ffie xveatlier ilurim: the first ireek xxas bat coKb 
Tl^nA‘an temperatifre avc raired about file freefiii!^ [>oinf, or .‘iA'^lieloxx th? 
ax'oi'agc liy the mont^. The t|ierniomeUT iiulieateu a cunlimuTii^ lo# craile 
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seats are noticed in this Volume, as#.will appear ])y reference*, hi 
our T^ble of CK)ntents. Nothiiij:;: eoiitrilnites to improve the taste, 
jiJiwell asVhe knowledge, 4 >f a hardener so inu(‘h as visitluji^ d li- 
ferent gardens; Vut, to derivcf this improven'ent, lu^ must have 
been* ] >1*0 viovwly ^^ell imirueted in his }>n>i‘ession, be naturally 
fond of it, •Jiavc'a (piiek eyv add an enquiring mind,#aiKM)e 
eager to iinprove hiipself. to the utmost. Kvery man ae(|«ir('s 
a great part of his knowledge from experience, but a still 


of temperature, but no remark*al>i\ severe fronts were e\periencetl. fVbruarv 
was (lamp, and otteu tom:\ ; but tbevunount ol‘ rain was sonii'wliat If'^s tliafl 
Usual, and the temperature ssas tull\ an ^ixera^e. In !Mareb tlie amount of 
’rain was at)out bali’an inch ab4>y‘ tlie axera^e lor the n»‘anth ; but in interraN 
be dr\ ini; pow er of the air w*.4s tojiMderable. The temperature was alnnit 
2"^ al>o\e the UNerane^; the weather beiii", on the wholy la\ ourable forreire- 
tation. Aprd was l’emarkubi\ di \ it ma\ be saiil there was on!) one wet 
day, the 13tli ; and slii;ht showers leil on fiveotlnrs ; the whuh' an.onntmi: to 
little more than the tenth’ of an iiu h. The heat of the sun’s ra\s was eu'atls 
counteracted l)^ north aiul north-east wimis, which wit(‘ bv I’ar the mo^t 
prefalent. The horsy, chestnut was in lent as early as tin* ’ifli. ^lla^p frosts 
occurretl on llic niylit;*^ of tlie Ith, olh, and 2()t h. In M.i\ tlie weatln-r was 
ver\ (avouralile 'I'or \e<:etatrun, with tin- exception of a frost on tin* nijht o( 
the 2(1, which atleeted the blossoms of apples to sonu ininrous (.xteiit. 
Pears, [ifums, and cherries were, for the mo't part, pi’('vioiisl\- (uit of 1)1 o‘*‘>(^mi, 
and their M;>nnii I’riiit was nut mucli ''ulleeted. June was a ver\ hot^.nonth, 
the thermometer in tlie shade lieiniz frcijiienth aho\e , amj^ e\ as|hijli 
as Ob' on the Ir'tli and l.’itii. No ram fill till ilie l^tli . and, althon^li llure 
was a moderate ijnantity afterwards, it 'soon disappr aiid oumi: to the ere at 
h(‘at JUTd druiess of tlie ground and of tin* air. Tne idean tiu’fxratnre 
of Jpl} "xs lower than usual, hemi' onlycijii.d to the avi r.u^e ol that of June; 
and It may lie ohseiwed that, on the tontrarV, the heat of .lime in the prisent 
.season was so much higher than usu.il a-' to he ejjn.d to tlie a\( ra^e of -Iiih. 
The amount c'1' rain was nearly an in. h d' liilei.l of the u-i.al (juaiuitv. 
AuLMist was e\eessi\el}^)iofc c xeeedine m tliis ic'-pect an\ coi lesponduVi: 
month in the present Tentnjv ; the lie nnorju;te! in ^he sliade was- lre(/tanll\ 
above b(P, and sometimes as hi^li as n:;'. in the -h.ule. A lar^e ijiiantitx of 
rain fell on tlie Kuh, and towards the end ol’ the month the supj)J^\ was 
plentiful.^ September was ratlu r a wet memth, and of average tcmpeiatuie. 
In situations'* w'liere tin* soft was too dy\ in the pretedmi^ months, - naiu 
kinds of apples and fiears were checked in tin ir itrowili, i)?it now im leased eon- 
siderahl} itefsizc wluai lhe\ ouuhf to have Iv. (.n npc uii u .>11, and the fla\qur»i,\as ' 
in conse(|ntnce not so good in sneh .-asts as might liafe hei‘n expei'ted, or^f.s' 
it would have doubtless pro\(‘d had the rniA Ix'en more ahundant in simiim r, 
and -dry .sunn\ sveatlH-r more prev;ilent in tlie pi^ scMU meiitli. The fn'isin* 
temperiilurft bf October was tp below' the a\erage; and even in t’lc iK’Lrinnllig 
of the inontk there were severa! lrost\ lights, ’^liich had the ( fleet of t he|h-* 
ing, in a great measure, the ri[>cmng of’ grapes on walls. 1 his j)rodu(‘tlon, 
jilwa\s precarious in tin* open air in this climate, not '^so farbiiatiiri'd as 
is often^hc case in less rema'fkablv Imt sumiiu'i's, an\l was fur short of ^jn* 
perfection it acnpifred in 1H2G. On ;he 2Utb and 2fist as miicli as 'lU' and 
, J2'^ of frost W'cre succcr.sively experienced; and the fuayfy of the dahlias ami 
other sill Marly tender flowers was spoiledd’or the season. 'J’he weatricr s^ as, 
howe>?er,i» <iiorallx dry, and favourable for ga-ileii ojiefations, and such cofi- 
tii4I»es to W the caxfr.np to thi' middle of Ndve nber.’’ — A\ Aor, lb. 
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^’oator from o])scrvati()n if^he ifj in activo life, or from rea<lin^ 
il‘ lio is a recluse. * 

^T4ie llortlcnliirnd Sorietd's a}*|K‘:ir» to he in fj^eneifil as w^ll 
attended as ever. * At tlie first ^n<?C‘tinj^ in tlie Ilwrticultiy'al 
So(‘iety’s (larden, (m May 14th, tlierc*\v i‘re visitors* ex- 

elu?ivc 4>f exhibitors ; at tiie <eeoitd mfcliiiLr, 11th, the 

nnn^>er of vi-^itors wa-^ 14,407; aial^ni fl^uly hth i^ jviis 3445; 
in all 22,234. ^'lie (a)rr(‘'-)>ondini»: nunilKT for 4841 \\'a> 21,7Gf), 
huid for 1840, 10,137. »ll wandd he very de>irahle t<» ha\e 
th<‘ stati'-lies ot‘ the Vro\ ineial ^Soeietie- ijiresj>eet to,jitt(’n(Puie(‘ ; 
this heinij; one of lhi‘ hi'st ti‘*l> (»f lhei^rot|)(*ritv joi* ^''Urh >o- 
(‘ietie-i, ;\nd of tiu' >tate of horti<*nltina* tlirouiihont tlu* (‘onntrv. 
Tile jmlilie are ee]*t:i!nlv ijiin'h • ind*ht<d to llioje j)rn|)ri<'1ors 
Avho rneoiiraii\‘ t^^ell• ^anli*iier* to exlii)>it at liorti(‘nlt iiral ex-, 
hihition-, Ix-eaii-e tlie^i; <-\liihition^ lia\e eontrihnted more 
thai» ptM’liaps an^' other eaii-(; to* tlaj ]>re.-'eiU lilixh^v advanecal 
sta e of Lfarden (‘ulturc. ^Ve^ >omrtiine*' liear of j 2 ,entl(*- 
me]\ who o])ji‘et to allowiiiLT \\k^v e‘ardtmer- ta o*\hihit, al- 
leiriiiLT, that they are a]4 to he>tow ^o much of theii; time* on the 
]>lants to i)e exhilfited a^ to iK'ijh'et what i- i^jah'r their elnfr^e 
!LH'ii(‘rall\ . 'I’here 'oim‘ truth in thi- hut a ]>atnotie ma.-ter 
will \nakc‘ allowanee l'v»r it. In many <*a't"i, the thult. we think, 
i>^the ma^ti'i*’.", who oujilit to eomj>lain whenewrhe .-^-e^ any 
thini^Vut oi* ord(‘r, or liiid- a ♦l«‘fieieney of j»roduee. * \\ hem a 
i:*e,^t leirian#>how > in<litli‘reu(‘e l<»ward- the Vtate*oJ,‘ hi'* L^arden-, 
hi" ^iardener 1." "tron^K t(nn|)t^Ml to hta’ume mdilfeiamt aho. • A 
really j^'ood iinrdeniV w ill •endeaN our to tO'ow e\er\ article in 
."Ueh a mamuu' a^ lliat it wMl h(‘ar j>uhlT<* exhihition. hi^t he 
mii"( he kejit n|» t<» thi" |*oini I'V judi(‘i<>ii" r(*|>r(dien"ion and 
judieinU" approhat ion.-* \\ e, mu-^tari her taki* iujo (‘on^idera- 
fton, tliat it i." mnre than ean he e\}»ec*^evl ^>1’ a jjiardeuej*. (fi' ol‘ 
a na<ind»er ol an\ oilier j»rofe."."ion, to ex^el in^e^ery thinsj;: ami, 
iherei'yri'. on tin’ ^uppo'•iti<^l t||at it i" a lU’ee.^^arv eon^e- 
<[Uer^et‘ <if a e'ardv’ueiV exi’elliiui' in one thino* that he iirn^t Ik* 
hehind in e\er\ thiiiL;’ eNe, it i> lor tle^ propriet«nMo eon>ider 
whether he will*not deri^e m*»j’e ^at i-"taet ion fn»m tindiuL!: his 
irardt*! and hi> jj,*iQdener eelehratt’^l ior M>me one (»r«two himl> 
j>ro(lnetion, tlian fiaan lia\iny:*his garden and his gardener 
> i^m^otieeck , « , • ’ 

• Pnlfd' rhe'estafdisliment lA’ the ^Ji^tropofiti^i 

Iy)pro\(Mnen1 Soeigty, tvhos^ lii^t lirpnrt we li.lvt'* notiet'd in 
p. .*)()})., klie discus, ijijJjs on the, drainage hill in the Houses of 
l^fyli;fm(‘n(,,and |lie piddi<*ativn of 4he* 

Conintiss^oh’r.^ (>cr p#472. ), lane dil’e(iti'd general 
attimyon to the y ot‘ stn'et", an^ th(‘ draintfge V>f low^ 

intflst, situations. ^ There, i.s/ besides, a xeHy ohyioiis imj^rove- 
iiumt iii*llu‘ i»nhrn’ ta^t^f tn arehheeV^ire, may^he eiji-* 
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ir^ulered ns datinjj^ fi*oin the time •>f Mr. Nnsli's iireluteeturAl 
nltenitions oi^ tlu' exterior of the Opera House, whleh e(nn- 
nu'ueed alKuit and t4ie formation of Eei’^eiit Street imiuc- 

diatelv af^cr, from Avhieli^ tht^ stimulus thus ^iverijuus l)ceu 
eoiitinued hy«tl»e yttemjvts to din^nify arehltectually tlie ]>ublie- 
hou^es' of ^he inetro])olis hy tlie imjn*ovemeiits of tlR^ shops 
Avln(*h sli(v)ly after {ook •])laee, and, lastly, hy the noble* ex- 
amples of arehit(*etural and gnirineeriniv ^vorks ^*xhi]>ited alon<j^ ^ 
the ditlerenf railways. The im]>roven<.ents in the metn^'politan 
j)arks'^ wliieh were byj*;^!! after the peace of ISlo, enlari^ed the 
ta>te of, the J^ondJuu i*s for rural walks rind landf-caj^x The 
('staldishments of Vrole.-Avdiijis of Architecture in the tivo 
London LollcM^es cannot fail trt be attended witli tlie happle.-t 
effects: even if nothinir more wi‘fe to be irain/Ml than iMlucatinij; 
the evC'^ of amateurs, ddie forjnation of juiblie ])ark> and jjfardens, 
bv tlu‘ government and by ])a»tnotie indixiduaW, xxill (‘ontrlbute 
fo the same desirable end, aiuU in additi«)n, will draw closer the 
bands xvhith uniti‘ the ditK*r'cnt cla-ses id* society. K\en the 
manner in xyhich Her Maj(‘sty traxellecl and was reecixed in 
Sc<i^land dej'Crves notice^ a*' indicating a justcr (‘-'timatc ol* what 
constitnti's the dliiliit y of royalty. ,7 he* (jui‘c‘n an as treated 
bv lier Scofti^li subject^ liki' a rational bi‘ing, instea<! of* being 
worsliij^'cd like a goddes-. How great ihi* improN i‘ment sinye 
the days of (^ueen Klizabeth, aa-Iio, when she xi^lted the lifirl ol‘ 
Leieestei*, at Jxenilworth C'astle, in »luly, loTo, was* ]>rf‘''enVi'd 
Avith gifts‘by jH*rsons representing the lie'atlien go<ls, Sylvanus, 
J^omona, liaeclnH, Neptune, .Mars,' an<l She an as 

amused with ma^ks and othei' bfiffooiu'ry, and with the barba- 
ron< spoVt-; of l>o\ing and bear-baiting, and <*omplimented by 
sto])])ing the pa^tle ch)ek, thx. timu migh\ apjiear to stand still 
dnri^ug Jb‘r ^laje-ty*^ vi^it. ddie gri'atest lamonr. a^- Ave thinks 
]>aid to the ilritisli nut-en of the Villi euntur\' xvas 'at T.iv- 
mouth, Nvh(‘re Her Majesty Ava^ a-Ued to plant a tree in eomme- 
morati'on of' her vi.dt. • ^ 

Pnhllc Chirdrus. — d1ce Jvoyal (,iai*d<*ns , at Kc‘w, since* they 
liaA'o be(*n ])ut under the; dir(*(/t<on of' Sir W'.tl, H(K>k(*r, have 
been' verA’^ greatly impn)Aed; rnid, as th(*y hiay noAV be^'eiA^i*, 
sldercd to belong teithe de])arthi(‘nt of flu* \Voods and Fori'sts, ;i 
lle|M;rt to that boflv of Avhat has b(*en doin^ Avill (kmbtlcss sif^oi’,* 
bf ])nblish('s1. A , ncAV kifclM‘n-gard(‘n is *!)(.‘ing Jlhrn^*d aT 
AViinLor, A\*hi(‘h, we sup|)ose, Avill^rdso ^be reporle^l on. 'idK* 
botanic garden in the Jtegent’s. Park is j/i oin iwlvanCed sfap*, 
atid alrqf^dy forms a delighteful aiM>* inst ru(*tive t^irom^nade. ^ 
most intere.'^drfg circumstance*»Avhich lias f^iken ]»lac(* in the 
public garciens about tl^e metropolis, in the* ofthe j>i\‘sent 

^year, the naming ofthe trees* and shrub'.>i in lv(‘nsingt6u 
"Cbie^dens^^md St, James V Pfirk. d'lie. Libels arc of cast'^and 
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urouo’lit iron. I'ho name i.'*»])ainte(l in ])lack letters (ni a white 

;i;ronn(l, f»ii a cast-iron j>late 14 in. hy t in., iiearlviliall* ai^ Inch 

thick* with the corii(‘rs ronntliMl off, «ii(l tlu‘ tfirned iiy. 

The ])lMte is rivetc'**! to a wronirlft-iron ^h;mk *2 ft. in len^t^; ; 

th(' upper ]»Mrt, for tin* lentrth of H in., i* roiin^l, aiiif about *l in. 

iitj^hann^er : and the low(‘r juirf i.-, ahotit I .V in.'* hroa*!, and lialf 

an iiff-h thick. Wl.cn the Iah(‘l i-^ stuck in tjn* ;xroun(f,^tiie lower 

edirt' of llie pla.4(* will he Ix'twe^ja^ H in. and l()in.*ahove the 

snrfa(:('.‘ 4'hi*re is a str;^) to the u])]>(t part of •the shank, 

Jorininix ‘‘itt anirh* \Nith it (»f 1J\ and to this .-tniji the ca>f-iron 

{►latc' wi^hthe name, i*- r'i\eted. JQu'^eo.-t of tl^e lalxds 

at the founderv is 17/. Ifh. jku- hiimlrt^h ainl (►!’ paintin^x and 1(4- 

t('ri?i!L>‘ ^/. Idv. p(*r lumdretl. d'hiw aia* made hf (Hadwin, of 

til. A\hit llnu' Stri‘et, London. di'k 1 ft. in diam(‘ter, and two 

I— ^ * 

])a\inii; tih‘- tor it to r(\-t on, would^ha\e eo-t otfv. or tiO.v. per 
lmnih’(‘(l more’, l ul it w<nildhav‘ k<ipt the eent^’e of ii?a\ ity of the 
tall within it> l)a^c‘. and. hy e‘r(‘a4ly (‘.\lendin^‘*that ha-c‘, would* 
hav(‘ kept the tally of th(‘ >ame lu^Liht. a^ widl a^ ii^tlie same 
]>o^iti<ni in ^\hieh it wa- put down, for many xpafv-*. With 
th(‘ir pia'^ent eou'trm-tion the\ are lialtle hotji to sink and ^ all 
hack ; and, tlmicjli the'^e ( hanj_re^ wii! Jh‘*^1ow', ahd perhaps 
."careely pc'rei'ptihh* I'or two or liiret* M‘ar>, \ et tki‘y are as 
c( 4 ^‘tain of takinij; j)la(‘e a- lh«' law^ «*f i»ra\ir\ are </l‘ reuiaininii; 
uneha%L:;ed. d’he laheh aia* ea^iL read at the dl'tam\ of oO t’l. 
'fliF -ei1*nt»fie name and autlmritx, KuLiri'h'name. natural order, 
nati\e e(m!itrv, :ind^\’ear oi yil r<ulueli(»n. are pl ieei on cueh 
plal(‘ tUn*' : > 

* ► 

I I !• IMDLN [)|{oVT( I iril 1 :m / /n . 

Tin: n 1 II* a io i . 

\#M I \« I TUI I . 

N \Ti\ «t el* \ein 11 uii v. 
iSi uem « I 1) i\ lt.( ♦’». 

Wi‘, need not (‘/ilarjre on»the entertainment ami in^iruotioii * 
lhat»thi> enlii;htetUMl i^^id liberal t>n the jvartofthe C'gmmi^- 
."ioiya’s of \\'oo(Land l"ore^t>, will ail’ord^ to tlie pul^t* iVeipient- 
iiiii' the.^e u^ardeuf^, orhwen to'*tho>e wla», fn in^' reim*ti‘ Irom the 
in»tr#polis, can oulv ’si.^-il them oeea^ionally. Sutlie<; it to, say, 
t1?at they w ill creati* a ne\j >enM* in thousands ot pi'iVons, and 
o^mjde theni^to derive a de^ri'e oi enjoNjineiU from trees and 
sKruh^ ^\Jlieh ihuv’had no •idea^ol ladore. * It wilj ^mahll^ the 
eitizmi or e}[tensi\,e jifopriti^or, inteiidinij: ’to ]4aiU. to inaivc 
choi(‘e ot thosy tryi's and .dirubs which he thinks most o*na- 
jn^ntfll, or yiost Jikely to ans\Jer his,piirpoSe : and thm^ by iiy- 
*[Jfovitt<»; the a])]>eari?iice ftf indi\h.htal estati‘s, it^|wijl cfuitriimtc 
to increase t^ie heaflty ajid variety ot* the w^oody seeAery of the 
cdfintry. It w il^ enahh* Jho^e who alreafly^possess eollyctions eff 
trees aifd shrubs, by (jjoihiiarinix lilieivi with, tluk' iiaj^etPstM^eii 
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mens, to asceftain t]ie correct naiiiQS of tlvosc in their ]ioss(‘ssi(fn 
;in(> it Avill Ij.' particularly useful in this latter resi>ect to uurstay- 
meu/ wlic)sc collections gt present, with one or two exceptions, 
lire singularly (Ihficient in rei^>cct of nouientlature, 

* Tlicse ntyned trees ^aiid shrubs will also be of great use to 
nursoryineu in a«coiiuncycial judiit of view, by creating a'lasle ' 
for plantjfig a far greater number of species and varie^’es in 
pleasiire-gl-ouiKt than what is done at ])resent., 

In shortf at a mere trifle of expens^i, tlie Woods and Foi i'st* 
havo done^what will j^ratify everybody that visits K('n>ingtoi^ 
Gardens and St. ri/uues's Park^, and ultinialely, and at n(» di.'-- 
taut period, by the taste will create in ]K‘rsons having gardens 
or co'untry n^ddences, (‘ontrilwte rapidly to the iin[>ro\ enient of 
nursery coinhieree, and to tlie ^i-neral onuunent of the country. 

Though File collection 1)f trees and .■']iru]>> already jdantetl in 
thCvSe gardlais is,n<»t so conj[j»lcte as it inigl^t be, yi-t it»will, 
.we have no doubt, be iiicrea by the additani ol all the spe- 
cies and ^^arieties that ean»be procured in the nm>eriis, either 
at homo or abroad, ><» as in the end ( jierhaj».> of the jnc‘>ent 
yegr) to render it. a complete Arlunvtmn et Frutlcelmn llritan- 
niemn. ' 

It is no !^mall graUlication to u- to reflect that w(* fir.-t >ng- 
gested^the idea of naming tht‘>e ]^lant^, though no notice ya." 
taken of tlie >uggestibn till J^oi’d Lincoln ^\as placiMjfut the 
head of tliis de*partn'ent of* the go\ernnient. It is ahoii .^i»t»r(‘e 
of'^yitisfaotion, and, we tru.'-t, one^ which A'i^ll ])e eon>idered laud- 
able, that the names ado[>ted art‘ tho^C of xhl^lr/fiot' fntn h'niti- 
ertum llntanninnn, ' Tlie nanie>^ia\e been >elected and ajiplied 
by iMr. lieorge Don, IM^.S., thail whom a more fit pernm 
could not have been einjdov^ 1 for this pmrjM^e. 

i.et us ]ib])e tliat siniilar arboretfuiK'- will be planti'd lo the 
Woods and Foa’s^" on^,the crown laiul.- at |vHni)Ui’gh,' Stifling,* 
St. Andrew’s, and ])erha]>> at (»t*!it r tiovur where theiy is go- 
vermnent projierty under the managian^mt of thi* W'ootlf ami 
Forests. , 

In tlie newspajicr Ab»v. 12!, p.*iOSp., it i^ .-ug* 

gc.'ted tliut tlie label should also state the clj,iei’ u>e or viflmf yl 
the articie labeled [such, we s*ujiji<».M; as a tiiulxa* trei*, an evfr- 
grfcen, an ornarnentaj shrub, ^c.J. Th(‘, ^ //Z/rv/rc////^, noticing i(hL« 

ivipiovenyii^t in Kensington Gardens, has tli»a interest ii^.^ pas- 
sage which J^vo quote below.* 

t* ** Those who stroll' a.-oiHul ^Kcn^in;^' on (iardens, tic [tleahantcst hf ^nh-' 
urhiin wjiRis, and .laines’s Park, tla; latter |)ebiapsthe best work thif. 
the arehitcct^nccomplishcd, cannot fad to have been sf.'iiek by the new source 
vf interest whieh has I)ee» given to luitl.i the.<e spots bv tiie naining'oFvdie 
shnilis.^ To all the rcojnt plantations very iegihle exjtlanntorv tickets h'lve 
bcc^i atiaci{^„d. TItjs little piyc cA* heiievoknt ’rftlcntion will iieiierate iiHire 
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l•'^^ho Derby Arborctmn ei^itiniie.s to flourisl), appears l>y 
tilt Anmial Jle])urt, ])iibH>lie(l in the* 7Jr/7>// lirjirtrr of fs"A- 
^einL»£!r 10. 1842. Tlio total iih^nnc^ for the siippo/t of tli^ 
Arljoretuin, re(‘elvert from annual ^fib'jcriptions ;fnd inegiey tak(^i 
at the ;:;atcs, during tlic pa.-^t year, Viis 30Hl. ; 4*HUin Avliich 
exceeded the exj>enditure, e\^*n ^tiioi^h soirte e^ilraord inary 
eflsTr^es w(‘re incurred. We are happy to see, ]>3^^the same 
Journa], that aij^vtlier scene of re^yj.‘alion ha< ])^en p!*ovided lor 
^lie j)e(^)le of Derby bytthe town. It is a })ier*e T>f meadow 
Jand, on whieli are bein^ f(»rnied two walks, each J8ft. t\ide, 
and toiretlier ('\tendln14’ .‘>b00 It.*, and j>IaiWM*on both .-i^les with 
>tandanr 1re('s. In order to do h(#ifour to JNIr. Srrmt^ the 
lbuiid(*r of tlie Derby Arboretfim, that ocntlc^nan wa> re- 
(j nested to jtlant (nu‘ tree, to iTe'ealled tlie l)erl»y f>ak, and Mr. 
Strutt aceordincrly planted it on tbe^lOth of Xo\t‘mber, 1842. 
'‘ It«N\a<an oak .^ajiliiar. inea^jirin^ 14ft. 0 l;i. bljilt, and bin. 
in c ;einnf(*renee. d'he tree \< pl^nte<l .it tlu* point of junetion 
oi‘ the‘ two walk^. uV mound bt) flj»in diameter, and liai^ed 2 ft. 


jMMrtic.il botanist') anmiiii th*' nllIlK•l^)u^ nouu'^' 'u-isoa# wli.) tlie i:ra\cl 

waik.^, tUan .ili liw tin tloia^ put lo^i-tlRr. airf triMtc' a pfrc|j)tiun of t!ic 
iiit( rL-^t wlfuh niav lu* t.ikcn in jil.ua" anti ‘'hiu!*-' ainonj \\l)<» Inti'crU) 

liiWe pa-'Sfd tiifiii miliL’C'dt il. 1 U'^tfad td’ I’niinhliy:: at tin* lo^s nf thf^old trfes 
ui kt'ii^j'^tou (liirtU’Us. l'»r uluih tlu^i’ pkuitN have been M!!'''^ti)tt'd, anti 
a\ oilunt: tbc* .dks, tlu'sL' pait-> td' tin- (taIdcu^ wiFt lu lu^ntinab i'ftonu- the 
^iVnjijeiiteil. Whal e pU\isaut la^k, aiul i >j>t‘Ciail\ 1’ >1^1 ho^e \s lu) pike 
* diJtv uaiks,’ the dullt"^ td \\:Ji s, fo wander aloni: the path-, inakiim at 
(Mill walk one ^'liCs of ‘-limbs the^ s bjfft ta’ obM*r\iitii»n, t.ikin^ fast the 
elnis, then the thorns, aiul so tin. • These t eket- ene ah tlie infonn^ition 
wim'h tan lie tlesirt-vl ; the ^ti^nIl^K■ name, the ra'.:lish n.nne, the elass to 
whith tile j)l.'.nt lu-lonirs. Us ^atiira iiabit.^^i, aiul when U wa^liist iiuu>dnetd 
iyto tills eoiiiUiN. 'riit ^ niudi^ ^.'iwe a^ nioileis to other jilma s w hu !i more 
,tspeiiall\ deman'4 proper lie !\^ts. Let us hopeiliK sji.jjne the Naftonal 

tialle^ mr<» the ad(»juiwn o| a^eoinjH'tent and tN'-tenfatiK' mode (d' tuketmu 
tile pietpres. Snrelw lliV«\i‘enli\ e iiOuers imuht eoneoi t tiekets wbuh -bon d 
eive ill tlie ii'ijnisUe intorni^tum, and '^f\c tliosi* llu' i \penst' i»f a e.p diijiie 
who ai’e iinalde to allord to unreiiase one. dlu Nat uni.d ( »al'er\>s •.npj't.rted 
for iiistnietion oi' llu'^unihe. ai^l it i' the dir\ (d' its oiTuTTs to ruuler it 
^ (dheient as possihte in this i>l);iet. • Jn all lunmlu\ let us ask wh\ a ticket, 

^ •ilbnnation hkejhe tolloum^u should not he appemlevl to e.wh iraiwe: — 

L 

n Kur< i ion or i \/ \ui 
m-.iTasti v?»o nfr imomiio. 

It^UN I : DM I* t .) 1 7 . 

VltM TIW St llotll . 

» iWTT olft* jiresent nolij^’ IS nillur to orjli''-irof)fl ilccds oi' ilic lioanl #1' 

than tlie nei;le«t at ^h(‘ Natio^ial (Lilleiw. Vie tginnol s;i|r nmeli in 
praise of the new- roiint#rn in Kensiui:ton‘<iardens see oiirdnam^rks,, p. :is ) . |. 
Imj^t^as an i^iadle^it thoiiL^t.lo prain the aUan^ hue dark oak, w hu h h.\^ 
tjl«^’tnallv stopped aj^the loos^senbliline whith lorm*‘rl\ ileljU'tl the#n." ( Uh(^* 

iKCKUif 18 ^ 2 , p. 
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In the centre, ’'sliniliir to those Introduced by ]Mr. Loudon in fl4e 
arbovetuni, ^iKl been juVpared wltli about two tlilrds ot* Jnie 
uuirl, aiu' one tjilrd of tl?e rlcfi alluvial meadow soil. l'hc*t< 3 Wii 
onineil iv»ad several hundred^^ of the inhalntants wpre ]n\‘S(‘nl 
to witnessLthe /•ereinony^ and to testify their undimlnisluMl 
resi)ei*t foi^'their'benevolent towuisiiian." An^ addrc'ss fl(‘Ii\ eyed 
on the ocx'asion by ]\Ir. Strutt, and various other particular^, will 
be found In X\\Q^Derhj/ Reporter for November #1 7. 

Of the hoti(*es which have been s(fiit us of the state of tlie 
different botanic i^.^nfens, that of Belbvst scaans in tin* mo.-t, 
thriving state: tne -r. umber ot Ai>it(»rs for the ])a^t^M‘ar (‘\- 
eeedmg 7t),(K)0.. An a*l*f an element i>f herbaceous plants ac- 
cording to file Natural Sy^ttan was completed last >pring, of 
.which we expect soon to give 7i plan and, desiaaption. The 
Caledonian llorticultural^StU'iety has eompli'tcal it^ hall of ex- 
]iii)ition, and thc' range of botlvai^es in thi‘, (rla^gow l>(ttani(‘ 
'Carden is also ma<le comjileto The majority, however, of ]>ro- 
viiieial, lK)tanical. horticultural, and zoological NocitUic'! are, wi* 
regri't to say, sutlering frian want of fiimU: which, we fear, will 
ahtays be the cjiF<e w’hUe tUe^c are })ri\ate spetailatioii'*. \\"e 
WM)uld mat e^ them' tlve ]n*o}Ka*tie> of^the tow iH, and ''Upj)ort 
them by 'rates on the inhabitants generally, as other public 
municrpal institution'' an* Mipjiorted. , 

( V ///cAvvV'.v, we are glad t(» find, are lncr<‘ti>ing llirougl>/Tiit tin* 
country; and, though many of the.-e an,* not laid ♦ouf ii'^thi* 
manner which we thiid< they (Uight to be’, ,vc‘l, a> they multiply, 
tliey will excite the attention and critici-m‘<Ti‘ t hirking p(‘r>ou>, 
wdiich w’ill in the (‘iiu lead to the‘*'ado])tiou of a better ta.'te. 

Coini)if‘relnl (hardens, — During our tour la>t Munmer w had 
an opportunity <d‘ ins])ectlng uhe nur>erib< at l>ri>tol, Taunton, 
Lx(rter, and Dlymoi 4 th,^pio.'-t of wdilcfi (‘xceeded inir expectati<fn 
in point of cxt( lA aiu’ cultivati(»n, ;uid ti\e of them had* con- 
siderable collections ol’ ‘j>eein^(‘n fh'cs and‘s.:rub.- j)lanli*d along 
the main^walk or walks; and since ouf n*tui*n we ha\e*i»een 
e<[ually surjM'Ised ami gralifiial atjhe, nninb(‘r of new things in 
the Saw'bridgewau'th Nursery^ ' and the ext(*'nsi\e collections 
indicated' in the nursery catalogues of ^Ir. JDregory of Ciit i;- 
cester, ilr. ^fay of Le('niing Lane, and \arlous otln'i^. Market- 
gai\lens, we o]»sei;yj<l, wa,*re iK'ginning to- bi* fornied adjoiiMiii;^ 
tjie raiKv:',fs in diiri-i-eni parts of the coiintr\> whlch^•^ilUinslh•e 
a sui)])ly of \ egctables to the met rt)j)oli.'^ at l'*ss prices than they 
have been sold 1‘or dui'ing the ]nst year. . ^ ^ 

' JJlu^nr and, Drdirlnr/ra )ni (jlfhdrninfj <4t:dy inf ro(lut‘e^ t'np 
the sake of verommeuding att'ention fU .M'f. Ward's casek {see 
p. o7(>.j, and to the laygc crystal bell-gl«ss(*s tkat a.e now^bi-ing 
' manu/iw^tured for eoverimr collection*^ of muiiature ulants' ln 
' di\iwing^^ joins. 



and oy ttural Improx^cmcnt p^encraUip durik;^ 181-2. G6*7 

I 

^)ji llie Progress of Gnrdrnhig in Foreign i^onnfrlgs we Ikivo^ 
this year little to rec(»r(l. We arc m’atifi(‘(l to find Aat thoKL(li 
our frinTs r(‘|)eate(lly ^iven in tliis ^lai^if/ine, i’or^danti/^ treesi 
along the railroads, have not heiui a/lopy^l here, yet at*\ icnnia* 
our i^ea has been entertained (^ee ]>. dTh.). Jn the British 
fl(Ui^ions* in Indi^ great progress fa] )|)^ar< to*l>e n\iking in 
th(; inrroduetion ol‘ European iruitt; afl<l eylinarv V(^tah](‘s, 
ayd this is al.-o idle ea<e in SouthW'u Air-trallif. (See (Jord, 
F/iro/t. Jndr.r.) • 

• (tordcn Llfrrftforr. - F(‘w ]>uhJiv‘ations Qn*^’;^rdening ^nh)e?“ts 
have a])p(‘^aal in tlu‘ eour'e of the year. ‘We iiave (k»inij)]eted 
tlu; Sohorhon J l<o'f iroH n risf, Gfirdrnfinf J'ttr 1%/of }(\s and PItr 

Vonigonioo to fhr hodo s I'hon r-(j!o rden ( ol* lioth w^iieh wea k.*', 
and llidong for Lfoiirs, we are more j»n)nd than of jinv of mir 
own) ha\(‘ eoin(\ the lormer to a fourth, and the l^tt('i* to a 
s(‘eon(r edition, d'iie tw(a (htrdinlng Se^rspo gr^^s eontiniie to 
jiro.^pia*; th(‘ (lironirh' on \\itl#it> ae<*u-tomed ^lg(vur. and 

lia-- d(‘>erNedI v attaim^d a ^erv e\teil^i\e -ale. The Ghrdt /o rs 
(iozrtir i-5 nowj^'dited ky (»ur imu‘h e-le(‘na‘d iVitnuNMr. ^Nlaiii 
(who. it* any go»>d and \eiu‘rai>le gardening -.nrthor 
j»en-ion tiom gjoernmtmtj i- tlie mam. ;i^nd*\v(‘ ai>* Jiappy to 
learn that it al-o ha^ imaaM-ed in -ale. d'luae i- -ui\\v alnin- 
dan^e of room for hotli jiaper-. A rigidly analylieal T:tt>Ie <d* 
iC'ont(‘nt\ in addition to the .Mphahel leal Inde:^' no\s^ givmi, 
woulT^^he* !i f^ia‘at imjiroy lam iit to hi)ili worL-. .V# ( iardmnng 
and Agrienllural Ntn^t'p.iper In^: keen eonmienee<! in )uklifi, 
umler t lu^ editt^’.-hip^of onrVriejid Mr. Mmj)hy. who c'onduets 
it with the griaite-t akility (.-ee ]). 

Ofdtoorg. d\> the n^ne- ol‘tho-e eimmerate.l in onrTalde (»f 
( ’ontent< 1- to ke added tka^ ol llvv^^neraldi' d/r. ,/(^//// [\o<i> rs^ 
\n1To died Nov. y. at hi- i\^-idenee, South»m}^n. in the nim A- 
fir.-t ^ear* of hi> 'rjinmghont tl^‘ a long 

life, he*(‘njo\ed uiymtt'rnijaeir luyllh, and lie retaiia‘d nnint- 
^)air(‘Tall hi,- faeiikie'^ tft the la-t. He wa- one of tip' ofde.-t 
,and fno.-t exjierieiaa'd* of garjener> am# nui*-er\ niTTn la-ning 
^iijKifTieneed his earem'.in the l^^val llotanie (iaiahais at Kew', 
e Tear 1 7()8, n#uh*r tlu^ patronage of the late »l ohfi , Alton, 
Iv-(p 4Ie had the lahantagr of a per-(»nal ai‘i[uaintaiua; witp 
lTif^^(‘l('kratc‘d *1*11111}^ !Mlller, and ^was pro! |dj4y ‘the last Inji-^ 
^idual. ifTjJ wdio had iniJoNed the frieiid.'-hlji ol* thaf\'minent* 
'•hsfi‘aet(‘r. AK*. ]h>g5*rs T'.as Wu* author of maif\'’ treat I'-es on 
gar^('nnigTptmMow^-yif tlu‘ dealwie, of hi.-- lilj.‘ he ])u]>lished the 
ki%;yylft ol his •c‘xp('#lenee ni tw4» sepatate w orks, the /'V jr‘^ and* 
J (grfaidr Cnliirotors^-wKwh eontiftn miieh ]>raet iftil*ayd ij-eful 
uifoj^n^lion. Vle*^vas thr jat)ier of Mr. A^illum Hogers of the . 
*S«irfhamj)ton Nuu*t‘rv, amj assisted in the •tornmig a# >‘on • 
due, ting ol dial. extcii!-ivi;»;(;'tl,ru.|„„J.,it.^ 
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At.\^fi)ir^ Ali;.v M.iris Meditcrt'aiu'i et Atliutici, ' 
47U _ f / ' f 

A^iivr aiypricJ^M i, -'iT'i, 

in tri-C'., ciU’Ct nt, on (he q'lahtj^i^f the (nut, 

A','rirultur.il (’honf’^trv, .Tohniton^ livfuri^ on, 

!' I ; e\)n*rinK’n^> at li.irrorli.ui, <ti» , at 
‘h», at llr^kini', ‘'7 , at ANke llaU, **7 ' ' 

Apru'ulture, importance of itiMV xenn" new ier- 
tili"!!!" -nb^tanf'e'-, 147 ^ 

A;,"nenllnre, M'’''nile’s treatise on, 478. « 

Alga' Mar; > ^^THllterraneJ et Ailriaiieu 470 ^ 

Aineru'an e\t*r-beanni* ra»;'l)erry, un an, (irt 
Aninv'iiia, riiniposition ol, 7. ^ 

Annat Lol^^'o, Perth, pi in> atulile'«(ripti(jn oi, 177 
Aphi'', \\()ollf, renieh) l<<r, H ^ 

Apph', grafting tlie, on the willow, I’J , the j 
^v\eene\^ Soniftre I, H 

Ajiple tree, ho \ to plant aiui prone, ‘>oa^ to have 
good eropN on nnprop tfni' mhI', i'7 , > 

.Iri'toka Ilia tjflol),\ta, on tl^e nituie of, -J 1 
Arte'iiin well of (^lenclle, 1 , li|'rco(, 14o 

Artesian wa l/ ).j 

Ash-leaved kidnev potato, e\cellen( e ol, IkS 
A’«innnl(^';i Soeietv. '/) 

Atmosphere in plant hoU'es, ‘7o'l i 
Australia, the tii'iher rree> of, i .7 • 

AvrC'N \iiT itenr I lo|y^l,anll juiiile totlic I lomr- 
(lanleti, 77" 

Azole, dciompoMfion ot, In pl,mts,.7s 

‘ » i 

H 


Plnvs’f'Frnit-rirower’i. Instructor, *JS. 
llokhara i lover, notes on, >'i;n. 

Hones, their value as inanme, .SJ i 

Hook ot tin* I'aiiii.hv Stephens, 1J7 .JJJ (i!ii 
Hooth of Hainhnrg, notice ol ^'•ees and shnili.s 
introii'ieed In , 1 In 

Hotaiiic (»aril( 11 at Kdtnhurgh, IS] ^ 

Hof itiual riorieultural, .ind Arlioru nltiiral No- 
tices, 41J 

Hotaniial I ookor out among the WiKl riouiMs 
of the I'lelds, Y oods, and Mountains ol Eng- 
land and \N .ill's, 77 ,) 

Hotaimal Sicietv ol Ldiiiluirgh, IM 
Hot. inn al Test - Ho 'k lor Colleges, ,S(^onl>, and 
private Students, oil. 

Hotaiij, heimr part of a popular (ydop.edi.i of 
Natural S’lem e, 171. 

Hotany lor Laches, o >} 

Hi.Mispctli I .islli* ])iiie-aj>pU'' at, 11 
Hnt'sli Alnitnaik, and (‘oinpamon to, * ) 

Hntisli I fills .indtlnit ?\lhe', 1 laneis’s AmiKms 
ol, 2'1 eil., I > 

Hi o*\ ll/a 1 .11 1 iiiea, \i' , ‘J ]il 
1 Hurviil -ground', modern, thought' on, i71o 


( ahhagi', ‘'prnig, sowing i ahh ige s<^ lor, .js 
< .ihliagi trihe .Old innnps ilniihiu', ol U e 10 ii-. 

of, 4 ''n #1 ^ 

(’ Kti, stro« g hottoiii-lii at lor, 1 . . ( 

( ictUs, vent fd)!e, 7, > 

( aljuloniaii nitur.d S(,( lety's m hall, 1 pi 

;S ] " ’ • 


/(.lives .and lior«(s, tr.iniing ol hv liu.ilh'iig in 
Havkhouse*^ N'lrr.ativcot a Viiit (othe AuMraliaii I tin ir nost*-,ls. 774. 

Colonies, j1'} ^ t.'ielahii inn's, ^;i 

Ij.iiian.i, dillereiit kinds of, in the Jtoval Hotnnu i ( ip, new yhiti , .us .1 Huhstitnte |..r rnige lile , 
(tanien, 1 .dinhnrgh, noU's on, »n , , ,kt- *'cigh ^o V 

T»ark, the he.ili ot Sir t# i’ .Staunton, ilart If ilf n, dc('oi.i|*oMt.on o(, In plant', 77 
.Tl*!) , at W illiainsheld j( nlioine acid, i omposition ol, 7 ® 

H.Xsket.work edgings in ll^n^-ganTens, constriK- j ( ar.i a 4 ) ^ 

tioMOt, 7171 V. C I I .irrier toi sewdti .Old otlu r g inTc n piii*jio>e\ '-in. 

Hedsti'ad tor (ottages, IK i at lot, w lUl. i\uro\ i nient ol, 1 ' 

llees, history .ind niaiiagemeiit of, lA’; iiiktimt It uililloweis, jiu ihod Ol pi(#‘hn e.n l\ , 

of, L'2 ^ I 

Hell, a^.uln, for a crittace, notn e of, tnl ( emcterifw ol Ldnd *.rgh .nid la illi, J'i'i , s 

iJell', inn-ieS^Uje idea of li.vngiog them on trees, (7 meteries, g< her .li\, (,oo 
412 ^ ^7 iit.uiiea nvoi hftt.i sensitive'^ lU * 

Jiu ton (warden-, their rnllure and in.iuagemeu^ ( h. piii.mN eatly s| Mig potatoes, js 
477 , — la tter 1. Licton kitchcfi-g.irden, .i/7, ( fiatsworlh. 

gi*ose.mrlr *ii ^ho^t handled liofs, .777 , kill hen- ( heinifal St.itKs^d Org. nosed Pmng^ 1 
garden .rules, 7(,4, vegrtahle and fnnt, list, ( Ionise, jnaoure^among the, .?( 

.*>77 , onion lolt, 77s, iix' of cliareo.tl m the ( • o* . • r I .r the potlnig.hem li, tTt 
^cnltun ol jil.intH, 778 , to make a rough hoitol C -'i I ? .<.1 .oid yrilnti'il’s .loiiriul, loi I‘,|l. 

charcoal for kitclK"n-g|!,rdu;nng, .7'7s ; Devon- Igo. » , 

4 8? ire l.irniim*, 770 , prcl^rr.ig ground fort 'ah- ^’lay Hoc fs, to form, 1 h).' 

, hagfs, wu/nVhal.'iduig, Ai , Aofi; early and late Coke .and anlhr.uMe .04 fucl^ lio#'rVisc8, loim 
cauliflower,^ 700,, tallii''! to kifchcn-gardeii ! . pirativy’ v .due ol, i.7',7 
crops, 7f)») ; imprfnrirn*nt8, .7o| , tt.ttcol the inen j AniihroJ.s pl.ni4s, 011 raivl g from seed, 
land labourers in Pi.i'loii (mrdens, .7nJ , ~ ( orn, on tln^dist'.ise called w ^'ing in, 1 ]0 
J,ettcr U. I'he po(ting-beii(h, OtL, painlmg 1 ( orn w.ill Hr'y Aclinic* mm lety , ninth amu| ' He. 
« string* for tying plants, 7^4 , girdery^rules for L port of, 471 ^ • 

the fli^er-g.irden dcpaitmcnt, ,7o7, the fialin- ♦ Cor.son. the late .famef, liioi:rai»h|rif ^.i/: (> 
lionsi', .>0-4 — III 1 he hratli-hmirte, , | of, Jif. ; nevV^pl.'mls duscovend by* h«n, ,,.7(1 , 

pottmg ro^';ii soil and (ranimg, f.lS; Use of' shells colleetefi liy, 47 1 . ’’ 

fragments ol frei’xtone .of . pi bbks, niS , list of ( ott.igeh^iml sulmrj^in v il^ V, designs.Oir, |S 0 . * 

III’ libs. (,.;0 f ' (*»ti.agcs, iomposiinm lloois lor, 4 s) K^vlciing 

lidl ngton^.ii Plantii^, fve , 1/y I theifi lire .iml w.jJ^T-proof, , 0 . ^ 

Hirds,t o iroTU attai 4 mg p- a^, llO.^ I Cott.'H • gardi ns, i aicnd.irh t r, cfiticisi d, Vio 

JJ^air Ad.iC d< ^ei iptiVi ol/;i77 / ' I oA igi^gjrdcmng adapted to S<*ollaud, .;i4. 
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Uosi(lrn(‘(‘'! ; (»r a Senes. f>f I)esif»iiK for 
rur.iL (’otta>;t'S .iiut ^’oUa^'l■-\'llla^, aiul tluM? 

( and C'iroiiml'., adapUnl Norih Auie- , 
riea, |70 

rosenijH tj pith or trainee, a inode of seeurni;,', 

rowthorpe oak, notiee ol an ^ nt^ras infi o'", l.P). 
['n'e'h modi' of pnidm^ timber Ireo'i, oJo 
( iiba, Ixitaiiy and gardening of, 1 
[ (i('koo,%i tlie, J'iT « 

f uekijai|L eggh the nest of .i .hedge-sparrow, | 

f’ueiimlien t nlture of the, 'JT'* 

I idtuig’', efh'i t <d ligtit on. L't, prepai ation of, 
bT , hand for stnkmg, m< e of pna nrmg lifl'ii 
^le'hvveepm;* of giaMl walkh, 1 )1 


Franrih**! Anaiv*is of rnlihfl" IVni^ and ihei 
Alheii, ‘Jd edit., UJ*. „ 

Fraiiei^ h Dietion ir> of tin* .S< jeneoa, Wo 

Maiiul.u turcr., M f • 

rraTnl'.’s Li^^le laigli'^fi I'lora, Ci'i | 
Fruit-iorridors, eonstriie^fm of, 27' r 
growers' in the norflii rti counties,^ 

Pruit forri^ors, rnticoin on, ^ , 

l-ruit, paekmn*>f, ‘ J'' * 

lA'iiit of irtt'h ah afl s ti age, 1 '4 
1 ruiLitreeh, jH-neral pr iiTipleh aj^lii able rfo 
afageinent of, .pi't P 


jieaf- 


1 ruiLitreeh, 
m.ifagein 
I'l ni#tM 

Fill ij^harn 


p( md-aU*- la!i( 1 for, A 
roof-pnj'OMg ^iid ta 
red jteat 


iJ'OMg ^lll 


iiikfr 1 


1 ). 

9 

Dalili.i stake, .Vinrh, 4‘>i 

I ) iiPmoor graiidi .is a budding inateriak 1 /». 
/Ji'lpli ininm liirlou//, PJ'i 
yh'lpliimnm sdni 1 inn tiltn.i, t o 
I3i if ro\ in;; worm>, Whittaker^ i ompo>ition for, 
isv 

Dntionii^ I't the .\rts, Scumes, and M.uinfai - 
tun 

Dinlmr I .n.'e, its g irdeiis andJits gardem r^, I 

k P), 

non, i)ai id, I'm] , li. ath of. ts 

1 foil. lid on s 'I'reati-" on Slaimris .md liiit.sli 

i.i.i-i-h, .t 

I foiigl IS. ilu' botaiiot, inoinuneid in memorv of 
report on, , t»irlraif, , disinption 
ol the nio'iuniei t, jn I . eiiLiavin , 't , ni- 
si I iptioiis. ‘.o ,, '^oi, . ba (,| Mi'tsenl), r*. ' 'Si 

1 )oiigi is > moiuiim lit sidiser.bi rs to, >' I 
I )o\\ nine s ( ott.i/e iJi 'idi net's .ul ipted m North 
Vnn ru i, ."o 

l>i moll': tiles, improted, .7 
Dnntfhon i bimieal .^ta^^es. 1 


i:. 


l-dnngs of fiisketvNork in llo^gi-e irdtiis,^ on- 
sti III tion ot#v.’7 1 # 

F.ilniliiiri'b liot um (laiihn, o > 

Fii iiients lit Ngneiiltnral ( In tiustt \ ami ( ri oi.»gA 


fi.irdeii and eolN^iy^j^n^ir id.ant' of Jlaron Ilngi I, 
.it Hn i/.ie.' iiiTir\ .eiiti i. di -er^ ttoft ol I ,o 
. iriien .ii#ntet tnri pr' «eht -fate of, 

•ardin, hirge ainl sin.dl^i di^i lu e beluce* i id- 
tiT ding and m.in.'igiiiU'. hij" 

> inn 111 I .Old Trai tu .d 1 loris^ 47 
Jardi II pfits, ib^ming, to) 

i.itdi nin|#ly^lvs on, Ni , 2 '■ • 

> iiiiej^'ti*;, eott ige a lapti.l to ind 'll" 
i.irdi nmg, primiplth of, pli\^Plo^n ^I.\ eon- 

• Mdpred d7 , jirojiagaftij^^ ot I'lmts, loiitimn'd, 
I 7. bt ( ntlii a*, o7 . pr< tn n mg llie tattinu's 
ti^tbcN t.iki loot 1 77 , utt 'll rating tht forin- 
.itiof of roots, p ‘ , pr.nto d nuy.o.i < i piop.i- 
gifion b\ lull's i .1 l'\ lultiiigs .iiid ia\i.r', 

.1.: , ...i'. o: Mill. ' t ' ^ • 

(firdiiis it Ih iglitoii, nuti s on, .Tiid I* iKidih.iur- 
I ood, b\ till' t oi.duijfor, It I , \K\\a 11 'tn • i 
I'l gh*o i % idi^.d, jt ' , bndg|' ulmli ( '-osx 
the I e.h oad. ^ . ^lo i f ' i^' i ' ol llngli- 

too. t flu^,io'i!' Is 111 tr.fl.t '1 the J’ im'o 0 , 
»■ , t'.o s,g; .n s, js ^ .s( I’l ft r" ( liiir. ii, is. 


< lopiedia of (. oft ige I arm, md^dl.i \ielu. 

‘ t .idditi^ial *sii|,|,l, . 
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r deoiK^, Ihivid, F.si| , noliee of In^ileatb. Nt _ 
1 armj^s (Ji/elteaml Jonr#ul of ri.ulu.d lion 
p-J^iiitiiie, ..S i ^ 
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I'enees, .iTT 

^#.1 *§(111 (he genus Imtud/o. 1 1 j • 

I ilberts and Coh liot l iiiTls, .'tJT • ^ 
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^ t reasing the, pi'j 
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l-'kiTirs ol elay. I pi , 

!■ I()\|«r-h ihke(H^marks<.in, 21 # 
loWTr, ll#-int’K, wind (oiistiUip's .1 ■* Ft 


I'lowTr, flfrmt’K, wind (oiistiUi 

Llgm^garilen on grJKel, d('4|,Mih tor a! tHi 
Qowerig.ffdens and song birds, 'JPl 

(teller, i <>ni.irL nia.. h.. -t 


tteher, leniarlmhk' instinokfn (tie 
Tefemg tlM' melon f^varlyJrim, 117 
I*ori§|f v.^rnumentni, remanvH on. 1 fi.* . 

I’rees, Jlrilish, Hisior|' „i, r,,- 
I'oimt.iin at llgrrnekpoor, 4 P ^ 

I'owlils, Allan, bis ileath, 1,4* , 

I'l .mee and Northnuibci land, llie ne 


\n holts I :mo li, tS . IF o\ , r ( liajie', • 
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I jT>iim>, Fi . ''t.vi I'.on 't It§vn, Ps.; Jho , 
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Fin.'ti I < isfU , F ' . N eft o I I !ohe '0 1 \i ti t , 
throiuli l.M'foo. 4 I, lii\\le\ House, F’ 
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* • I orqii i\ . to 1’ iinuloii, rotm s>, ami iMtu's- 

luiitge, • Tor \lihe\. • -o , P^nigten,* J > , 
Ueirv Ponieroi t'.istle, 7 ki . .''h iryli.im. 7, 
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1 ondie Ifov.il, ami h\ the Moult . 7^ iv*ii\ lUi 
S»I(<eidn .mi ■ .flhoitwigb, to ^Inill'urx . ; 

^>m' e Ko\al. #' ^i« 'Moult, .74** , \\ JIiv 
7t(i . .S.tli oiidn', 'fT, Mi'dhni \44 1 leet llousi^ 
K'tlix, S.dtr.im.*«md Pixmouth, >41. 1 leer 
House, ai . Kitlex,' .'s.ifpr.im, VJ , Plx- 

nioiifh, 7j; . Vt'ieii.iinn t ettaee, .F. Mr. 
Ponltx's Niii'iiit i4 , Itx’iuiU s Ntirs^x, 
.7|'(. PIx n'oi.uh* Px'in -m mure Manuiailoiw 
7t(’> . ^(>1 House, 't, , Mou.idi'u Jjpb'x’. .7P, . 
»1’« mix i loss i hilt!, >|7 m Vhnml nTlgeeumhe. 
.741, Plxmouil. to .SiH*l),*l i^m.nton (..-'.sile. 
Pent Ihe V .istle, #td ( illii'etoff 'J'lima- 

tont.istii, V . I’eutilhx' I (Otle, Ijf, (.ihiii/.^ 
t.ni to \\ hilloid^hnise. Fuiis|eigli*.ind I'axis- 

••'Uk* 74n , W hiTtorxl llMjsf. .7t;F^ 1 .^ste,v'h, 
■74*, Ml^isn \hl>f% ^('hon^k* ' . 

r TDi 11 ft ifii —1 f' 
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/».■)') ; Buckland ^bboy to Moroton Hampstead, 

, Mori'lojL llainiksU'ali to I jjbrook and 
Rvtter, TmI j ^brook, X> 1 ; LIxetcr, j 5 ‘J , Bir- 
toin :V >2 

(iardens at^ roiintry Seats in notKN* of 

some, <)1U; lamdoi^to Watihiirst ( astle, nlO ; 
Wadluirv^ (.iMle, (110; Wadluirst to ^kiltie 
j^ibey, lJk*amM)rt, and Itooe Hill, <>11 ; Hattie 
Abl)cy, nil; JbMUport, (11. J, 14')»e Hill, (Ho; 
llr t\i>tle, dl.k * • 

GarNtauK divirfbyarvl, Moamnre iu^4-77. t 
(.ia'*-Lime ap;fied to bouieultural puqutee!? 570. 
(^errmiioliog, proe- "s o(, • * 

(Jdl\\‘. l‘ca-af.tr) of the Ibinlf r, '.1 , 

(■la7iiiK bt»t-hou‘es, in!? , modes 44. 

(joojc'H>rr\ -Cl# tings, to tatilitate their sink ng 
root, 527 

(7ra»cr’a Guide, ‘17P. , 

(ir.iMiteas a birilding materij^, UO. , 

Grape, lultw ating the, in* ;>riii;f>li«>iiNO, k’O 
Grapo-gr^win/!, old 
Grape, new, tiniii Ghi'o, CIS 
Grajft's 111 iMit', jJT. ^ 

(i rapes, ru^t on, caj'.cs of, 4JJ 
Graise" oi Seotlaifl, li\ Dr I’arnell, 77*' (•'- 
Gra\'s Hotnnic d Text Hook (or College^, ^eliool-, 
ami pruate Stiwlents, (>>4 ♦ 

Greg s Seoteh Vjrunn!' in the I.otbi iun, )ijfk 
t.reuou^s C at»ffogue ot Nurs< r\ Mock, C7 
(ir*t‘nhnu'>e, tn tonnr^,^Mth a library, ./'R • 

GnIbihV Hotanv ol Inuia, I'lo 
till uio, it' \alne a^ manure, HI 
Gua(a, \\hity, culli\atiun o(, 3Uj. 


llfai and moisture in liaiit 'tructurcs, to pic- 
serve, l(ii). f , • 

Heat, terrestr/il lurther ulftTv^ions on, 211. 

Hvdera /A'liji ^ 

Hedge', .2H ^ 

Ilighlaiid and AgneuUnral Soeietj of Scotl nid, 
uioiithTy meeting' o(, 11.' , 

Ilistfiry and .Management of Hee', noticed, 
lli'iory of Ifvitish 1 or^*'t I rees, a.7 
lionker ,s Catahigue (It lb I'O' f<ir 1' IJ- !, 0 j 5. i 

Ilor'e', taming an?’ traiimig. .>2S. 57 J 
lI?thoU'Cs, yMitd iting o', i'D ^ 

Horticulture, on tMeiidiiig a knouledge of, and 
t.i'le (or, ‘-'»2. 

Horticultural Societs's garde. <';\fiibitioij at, >. I ♦ 

051 . 

Iloriiculfural SochHv’' Transaction', 124. 

IlortU' liigno'us .abruiged, notii <•.(, ;il 
Hot-wuier p.pc', radutiug power o(. 

Ungl’es's I’ractiLj; of inaking and re pairing; Hoad 

4#J _ 

Hvdiogcn, detomno'ition f/fllhv uiAl' 17 


Kew, Uojal Hotanir Garden, iso, ^ 

^itchen-ganiens al Kensington, builihim mILis 
on tile site i}]l the, I.;!*. ^ 


Labels for French roscs, of. rutting out and 
naming, hv ,1. 'I’wigg, ll.J. 

Laliouring Population of Great nri'uin,Ate|H>rt on 
t*’" Sanitar\ Vu>»btion of, I72f ^ 

Ladies’ Goinjianif a to the I’low^r-i* arden, 

i'd edition. d,J4. 

L.iinhert, A \ liner Honrke, INij , «le.ith of, 111. 
Landsi.ipe-gardeiieif, mlorm.ition wauled re- 
spej^ing, d'l , want id moral cowrage of, '1 ir 
I-amNiMpe-gaidening of J" I, \ok .Hik'd) of 
Munich, ‘’S; to form .ind slake out hikes-- , 

( .in i.ige-ro ids, bndle-roads, walks, .mil pifiis 
(hroiigfi defiles .md under rocks, lul . n-uioMiig 
eirtli III general, '-'01 , formal^ n of hill', g'OI , 
fonn.itioii nf \alle\s, 'J(/H , exc.uafiiig l.ikes. 
Col ; making ponds, i’lii, , arrangement of wIumIs 
111 naturtl scener\,Cn7 , tr.ni'iiinns of n.itur.n 
■ ikIs, Co's , tnctiirestpie grouping and iniioii of 
trees anil sfiniLjf , lol 

I^aneaiid Hons’ ( af.ilogiieof Koses for P 12- J, (Go. 
1-ircti .uid siher lir, ul itivc* of, 'i 'P. 

Lirge trees, tr.ui'planf ing of, li'j • 

I .inv (iods.iU/^, |!»<‘l\ii.g the, ]\ 

1. iiirel, common .( 'erasus L.iur.ii erasiis', C # 
Le i\ es rout mg of, L 1. 

Lees’s But.nm.il l-iMiker-out among the wild 
Mowers Id the I'leids, \\ oihIs, and Mont.t.i.iis of 
Lnglaiiil and W ales, 171), 

Lewis’s Illustrations .m^ Descriptions of Kilpeck 
Ghun h. 171 

I ibrar\, toionnect, witli a greenhon-c, “I 
Liebij^s (’hemi'tri ‘'.1 edit , iioliced, l-‘d 
LiftleT iiglisl, 1 lur.i, I, G 

1.01)1 1 1(1, on the ciilln .itii.n of. b\ (. Fiel ler, 11 ! 
T.ol's, I iige iiialiog in\, 12'< 

I/Or. eiif, ; gn, Lilt,,,, m the Muiiitv of, />.• 
Loudon s, Mrs JN)taii> tor L.idies^;i 
Loudon's i III lop.ed'a of t ntta?u l irm and 
\ lit I Vrcfiitecture, I’lrst .u^litiof^^al S^i!eim.iit 
to,o5o / 

Lo-nlou’s Lnci clopa'iha of Tret’s and Snrnlis, iio- 

tVd. .Cl % 

1.0 idon ' Hortu?. Lign* ns ,ibrif(ged, noined, 

..-1 

Lfiii'luii s. Mrs, 1. idles’ ('orn])amon to the 
H<nvei-( f.irden, Ld ed o )1 
I,nndoti’s H^iurh.m I lort ti'ullun.st,'t,.)l . 


I >nuunn%rii Manures, '.2 


Ice, artificial, for si dnig mi, 12 
llhistrS loiib a. Ill Destnjjfioiis of Kilpi’cl, Cli 
171 • 

IIlustrationesT^.'T'.itarnrn Oricntahrm, 'J'ld 
Iiiciiliifioii, 471; the til rush, the reiisiart, and the 
cuckoo, 171 0 .* 

liidKin corn,/i new kind of, D.l. 

Tpomie'a I^ar//, 17(). ^ 

Irl.f) planting, ulisers ations on, 17C * 

J^le of M'lglit, a botanic gardi n in the, ISu 


'Jauberf and Slpach’s Illustra^Iones Plantariim Ori- 
enlalmin, 4iiHr * < 

Ji|iinstr)n’s I’.tements of Agricultural ( heniistry 
.ind (rl'Olog), .rjc M 

.loliiistori’s Lnglihfi Agruiilfute, wh.it can bf done 
for It ’■'^K) * 

•Jones’s LivUireon 'U'^f'*, 12'* 

Jnssieurt graylif/or.i, If-S 


Kenruk’s /ym’nc.'m'tlrrbanrisf, .7> 
lA 'iisiiigtia^ thirdeiis* hiniling v.IDt onf JD; 
V aiiitam in, .yj , pii)f..s<d fobe l.i|ilt on, ; ,sc 


M offline, \ln\e'.. ti|. -m.ikmg. C /h 
*'1.0 Iiiro .mr.i*.^. ti.'lHu ^ 

.M.in igeim III, o^ riflnr Mi'-man.igGiicrit, of 
o{hls,#l*iantalnp,s, and Hedge. row ’J’lmla-rw 
17n ^ 

^laiinre, lirap as. 227 , kiln-ilnsl as, .ISO oyster- ^ 
hliell, ‘2C7 , Poitle4m’N dismlei fed, 1 12 * 

M.mnres, !;ssa\ mi, by Mr Locke, IS, 
ments Dll, ,11 l^.inkeitb, 7<i , al Hb^satlfkii anp 
Hoselle, 7s » oi, the recent public.alioiis If 
Mr L>mlKirn,7‘2 

M.tfler, in plants, animals, and m’m, wlietice 
r omo i1 ‘'P M ^ 

'b Catalngte of Select Plant* in the Hojk.’ 
\‘orser\,C7 « #. * 

M. Ion, on forcing, for c.irlv fri its, Im.* ** 

f'cn/ies.^Ari hiKaid, Lmj.,V' . 1. .H , , his Hi eth, 

cm. , ' • 

I Merfliyr cot(i •- * 

Y Meiropi.lit.iii liiipr^\cmenl Soi ii'ty, frhl .v»nii^l 
» III port id the, .1^ ^ 

, Mol«-,t)destr#>. .L'U • . * 

Moral courage, VI architects, .nid t.(iidscai)e'.,v - 
ill ni T'^ w.inf of. Ml. * 

-V^rij**, genii*, '2 11 . ^ f ^ 

diHi rent iikgs of, In the niltiv.iKon 
I plaif,H, ‘117, wifn the blni k*|f,illitlow er, ; 

1 '^itlitli|i.w inter KtfK k.gil|illnw'er,4in , in r.i.smg. 
‘ tally* be.iiis, 4.1(i; melons, l.'.(j , rnnllfl twers , 
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4^ , \ me sliofiH, ro^c slioots, fnul <il'ier 

p( iiiifn, 4‘»i , ior rouixl-fu'.nK-il or 
• K -ll I >1 * 

WoiiiitV rriwm, a few lutllr^ nt, ‘JJM 

(■•.uniTV (JuKif, j 7 ** 

iM'jnr 1 '’James, on transplant iii)^ ifir']!^ tree's, 10 ‘j 
MusIimTojiis, luruii;; ot, ilt#ho\^ to make toe 
l« (t, .;n , lio\s t^) use tin- nujsl%-<»oin hpaw n, 
<it ,^ni maj^e.m lit ol tilt' bed, d !■ 
iMiisu al I* lls, uli a ol !iai.;;iiij,' the m m tNtfcs.^iJ 


poplars, tbe ^Aiadian aiM Hl^k Itab in ‘7*i. 
Potato. a»li-l<*.K ed kidney, bS*, Chapm iirs early 
‘■print;, IS# * 

pot lines, a sub titiite for e irh’j^d ; ripening,', •’il] ' 
I’raLtie.il (fcoeutrs and Plan- "raw 111^', <’'>»«pltt» 

(*ntse oI^'jiO ^ 

Pi.i. lite <,t tnakiiii,' and repiirMii? Hoads. 471 
Pillion tlie Pietun-'ijue, Sir riioin^Dick I^ui- 
di r's i'di^oii. iiotiei (t. > 77 . ^ • 

Proteetint; pe#^. and either e.irl>i*rre^is, IsT. 
Iirnng,na; f jrest trees, ( rev'a ruo^l^^r1^. >74 


NLajiobtan \ loli t, on tlie' e i#tnre fit tl>e', 'Jf'J • 
fNT 'undo, < \'#n tin;' eid Irmii the seeds ol,^ > 
S^^iiihnnii spe>ei<isoin, e uUit .ilioii of the , Tj . 
Nttl^li- ot.'od I, I n 

'SnVfates, \ .ine ol, ts inainire' 7>. 

N itropen, t It' it \ line o', 7 > 

N.teiis'loti t irioiis pnriKises, loi I 7 ,j 

Noll! s, K tt nil .il, 1 loi It ullur.el, .end \rbe)ii- 
toifural 112 


O. 

Oik.lii'V V ’IK rie Ul red, I 'S . of Au-tralia, I 7 
on 4Si‘Utt'i\ lasieiiiii;,' mats on p'ls aiel 
ir ii'ies. h 'I • 

)l ai e, W i' I, I'O 

>rrbide.i , e'liitoii ol n dive. Ill 

)i II me iiMl ton 't I \ iiinirksou I!J. 

Mil mil nt it fires and shriilis n eitl\ i,t to 
Jbitanh) 'lessr' Jiooth ol 1 1 milioi ;. 1 lo 
)tfo ll.lwa’nl rrs|deiu'*o 1 at ( I’ba bi>* ^ 

-wl, the e.t\ edt.i, or lutk It.ilian, >\'r 


P 

Pin -H's < .fasse'^: eif Scot land, IT'* id.' 
p.i. a N s 1 M ill ti < otn se ol tie d t »e mu 1 1 

aiio I'l III 1 au 111 I Id 
Pi ai h *( |o I -ri'o, I . 

Pi Ms a ' eh e l Int ol, sud iMi* for ^ >.'.arden ol 
hunted 1 sli nt, J 

P< ars aidfi d on t he slot k (<t t’ moniitani n 1 

Peirt'i'is (iiltiv.dion and tn in let lUi Id ol, lls 
til dmeiit ol. .d' , 

J’eir tries st u n.ml Mid ibli lor l>ii e hiii :Jt of 
I’M < rin -s, f '. 


tjii. n-e tit tr« .1 siiTisMrnit' r«ir ifiimeeo n 

tit Ml o\ Ml" aphides \e >i 7 4 -'# 

//neii Us p .lum ohda t.istrgiata, jJS 


I. -lataN si iiioii'. noi eew. 

'{ ispl** rrv }.’ru'i 1/1. V 

. hooo h nth on .11 h ^'’ 0 : 71 . me. ins' <’l ]irodui'.n‘ 
floweis of, s^ii .dti ( hrisiiiias, ..s 
Pit aiU's H^.t^f^K s lor i;ust.e-#or I, noliied. .J.. 
, Iil.l ^ flow show . at I .h 

I'ln,.' anti sttfin.' sijn, ddli. rent e%n fln^./ji i.nen 
in #*'111111 'e i»f. I'M • • 

neis’s s leitid (. .italotPiL of Uoa's for 1st .- 7 

n ft • 

l.’ix.rgv live. p,r.nsdi ids seli-iu 
li’o.i Is repnnnrwef, /‘s 
K illison Mr W il'iam, h s de db nW 
Hoses, e .d do,.nu s t)f, >, lai'i. I? fur, J ] 7 . 

Hoo<nie tile" new. i 1 /• 

Hook. Utlbt# ol I, / * 

Ho>!es lllust^iOi# if ibe^’/owiu /ind eulu 
Pr.iin 111 s of Tlu Natural llis'oAof the’ iirna 
la\an nns, .<nd of^^ie* Aura of < .1^}, 

j JIM rt , I e-.ssut. of, 77 1 


's d ed p f do to pn 're. 

''iiiifuv Hep irt of tin Pool-Law ('f minis'i<tiA'j s 
t ' O'd t 

''s oit h 1 ii nmii,' in tilt Lothiaii«, lO’h 
. v raper tor " inieii' II ■ 

Nt '.'un sttlioM/, t idturi of, (i.m ^ ^ 

' ''teds loiiciteiJ Ml ]sf h\ Pruftssor Vm mi o 
‘ Ha\ 1 i 


Pt 1', to pri’si 1 te from buds ]p> ^ 

Pi’is.iidi\ ot 1 laiite and Ntiitli.imbt.rlanil com- 

I , 1 m .1 L 

" rboiiis.it ton of, ^."s 




!‘li\ sos] i#muni« I nmhu’tise /)< r. 7 is 

Pine "1 ow iio' .it \ t ' s idles .4 }. 

Pun ipjdf. i,row 11.4; the, ♦idb,#i# but loin.by.d 
I 7 AS ^ 4 ^ 


J’me .ipf^i’s .If Hr UK t pet li 
J'ine- ipplt s. prudiit 1114; loniTi 

tour t't "M e \ e.ii s, isii. 

^ y’l lies isdii 'f I IS, I' 

^d jrmetl 
ri^'d.| 

^m^tid frames, riueimgs fur 


Si , "r.iss res'dit ot . t, esperunent w tli 7 ’i'i 
St t ds. ill. tie id 1 it'erx iiu fttr 4 rum bt r 
* ’ ‘ ^ I 

s 'b\ s b'sfotx of '<.d’sh fvired treesT^'o 


isfle. UA 

Till the same jilant .11 


.d.. 


the late Mr t’orson 


toi the L'lowth of the pin/*ipi'li . de 

tend'd. |i:. • * 

tnl f mines, riueimgs turjn suj>eriorni de of 
anuK. 1 ' '» 

nn pdie, ainl plant, eonsfrin 'uni ol >;77 
f ■t^d^Moiis preinatiire tin i\ of, '.^11 . th.nimiK 
of.ei'.Tj, 


( 7 f. iT'd) , in Oueen’s Street .iiu 4 flu Nm' Lo.^, 

* 1 ;ft.nhurf|^, (.27 .'xeiunj;. thi^mni^ anfl pinnmp 

Pl.y in*;. Irish, obsertpitions on.,t 7 ’’ f # 
pkeTituiL; so .is t<i ' .Amie utilitx ajul ointment 

if « 

Pl.i#t>hoi|^es .ntinosplu re in .♦»<> / 

^,Mds^ growth of ni elosi^J i;! ired r tsos. '> 7 ei * 
•e'tion of s.dis on. Mt* ; e\i®tiint’ of 
"'^srtlphiir in, 771 , Iwinini:. • 

(#ifs. ne'u , dis(‘o\ i^d in Ihe'i^nilh Se.i I'lands 

* %b\4|J^e\^t Mr J.uilJ^ (’t#^on ,ln" * . , 

new Iv intriHhii ed udu Hi it nh (j.iiiL'i.s .nid 
^aid.ations, tir whieh'baw lu'eii onni'ldeel 
^•llie'mr 177 . • • 

PIti%s on fili'urcous .soil, '77,1. • 


So u'e.oi k, m 441 '! 

Shtlls, lot id.Tlls, 

Situs's Ir .dise on tlu pr in'd>.d Mathem.itn.i 
and Di.iwinj,' I ii-truments, 47 1 > 

>inj,'li (It I s III p.ii k seeiicrx , I (J. * 

^kt tt ht s tor Ustie 01 k, laiui i a, , 7 .' 
sn ul, fdihli , ol tierm inx. 711 
•'■ii.iils on XX .ill trud, prexi. tHixc njj.eiist, 47 
.s*id, t Metis td lime on, . . t , niae^en, or xiriiii 

.so?f>, 7 .', trt'Ut hinp stitr. 77 .' * 

.Siiuerbx's lllustr.detl t .d.dtt^ ue t)fHrit|jh Pla^ 

sp^ les .-Mul X nu'tje s # , 

'sprinp t ihb.ipi s, tune nil soxx mf 4 s-n^' seoj o’’, . 5 .'' 

.Sproiile's I'lt .itist' I’ll \"i U ultni*, .1, 

N|nuex*s >prii ulinr.ir i iu'fti’strx, .'d. 

.Sipurit 1 in }’ tiilfiis .11 d xt o(«ls, 7 di 

^lem. dit tdx Ietl'it*yns, tile x ii.d iiu mbrane of, ^ 

Step’','eiis''s Hpok,oi*lht' I'alm, 1 . 7 . .hjC. ikk). 

St ul iMj^be sod II,.) A ^ 

J imi's's I'.uk, lemaifg ti^ the AunUin ii 

'■■'tixt', Nix ell s, ior#iru>us purjHis^s^ , , 5 . 
s’rt .It//./ ri piih'. >77 I 

.Snbuili.ui 1 luitii'i^ltuiist, ^.ujtl .sui^rban Ga 


Snb^b.m^IoHu iihtinM^-ontcnts^^J^ , n J 


▼ml. Id if 





Summary of iho pr •"re*'; of pird .linp, iVr , du- 
nup tlu' >far, muoikv ot vopcublt* rul- 

tujo, , exiJ^nnuMital lultnro, ol7, apyut* 
of culture, tx'KJ j^implcmcut", lu^truuu‘ut^, m- , i 
U‘)l ; oporation*! of trulture .ind uuiuapeuuvit, < 
fOl ; parde> >crnun. tol ; pardon chiit>ctiue, j 
ful ; laud«.cai>e-pan!c imp, fxl ; , nrlvoi u u*Mire, j 
il).‘3 ; florh June, liorticulturc, i^T , 'ipn. ' 
cuLure, u7li; ’loinc'tu' economy au»4 hee cul- 
ture, dlS ; rufAl arch'jtei’tuie,' f»V» , weather 
omr'.’.ops, 1 ) 00 ; hurt cultural Kocieties, a ' i>l , 
public uupro‘>T'meut, udI , imbhc pardcu^,3 > 0 ,’ 
cemeteries', (>K) ; i ommercuil pauleuh, '«* , 
window a^'d ilrawiuproom jr irdenmp, no, 
])ropre'S ot ^irdomuj';' iii toveipu count^fle^; 
1)57 , pardon literature, r>o7 , obituary, oi.' 
Sur\c\or, Knpdieer, and ArclidtHt lor IMl, 

S\c iinore, larpe, +0 J. 

SynnptN, liaiwl, a simple and poenl mode of jiacK,- 
inp tile ju-toU" ol, JM' 

Syrup, or,-i.pe, '^7 1 


Tatlcr-iaH's sportnfl' Art liift'Cinri', 

Teini»otarure, propres«sue iiit rctL' • ot, 

‘riieory , dJI 

'I'lioinji'Oii’s Ktiluar 'st itions, uotir u,*' L'J 
'1 tiunberpi 1 . on e-nump tlu-, JJ. 1 

‘1 lie-., thciiiew 'I'rencli, 1 ’ »>■ 

Timber, prescr’. ation ol,*u\ the water of a eoj>jK'r- j 
mine in VnpUsea, 174. 

T(*in ito tip', !/. __ I 

'roll! Uo, (iT !o\e-apnlo, eultu’C ol, ^“7 ' 

'1 oneja ^niytdlia, .0 

'I’oar.' i paruenin. , reiolKcMons 1 f, in the Vortli 
o* I upland, and part ot ‘'otland, I'.v t'-e 
(oiuliutor lluiKiiiips vil the rulw u st ttioOs, 
to, tdipo\^ eeiiuterv, ‘i Seiiop.dis ol 

(rla pow, 'Ir Wa'-i ube, "i t‘> ',11 (thv,^,.A m w 
llotanu tuijlen, IP, idaspow. It", tin* « li- 
Hide, 14", ol ti) I dump-tone, I ' .11- 

diii'P-toiie l"’i , Uoiliwill < 1' , r»o*h- 

WillC.f-rl* to H itniiton, ..7, H im.lton I’a. u 
, ; ( ul^iiv ta-llu.'ll, Harm leuph, 

llaniotwii Alle.fi)!!. >7, tlo M’-pt. ol 
.Uiallti''. , '> > , Al'alilOu I'.Tk, /^7 Milton 

J.o( l.li.irr, laxl.tiirt to Pe .rh. 

^ d t r i , lie. : ( -ue- 

lioov# , , , ( /in ' ouw t'l l‘i*i l-'t ',17. Hip. r. 

I : , N- u I'o'oi, t /'s , el '( - to M. Ir-.-i, H' , 

'Jr.ipiarlP, IP). M. Ifo-. t , I),', 

ko /h, hy Dr’ 'lurpli Al»b< 1 .lod 1 1 iil-tam I i-t’< . 
777 ,» 1 )r\ iiii. .'h \1iPev., '1 lifrl-'a-i ( .-n< , 
T' , 0\( ii'-ird < .i'tli. 7-i l’re<tofi If dl, 7-^ , 
Nl’whtff!/- .\h:»e^, 7',, Dilke-": 1' . a< , . J . 

.Ml and iP'd oii-i.‘ t a-tie to I i!i..in rph 
7s*. p ’.'..^lusu ( .I'lle, / * ' 1^0 idmrpb to K 1 .. 

To-s, , I or.li It, 7-,'> . IH I r-* \e. iin, 7‘ T , I <-< n 
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Hot. nil (lardoii ,-t Dollir . tl 1 \dlf 
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1 ardiife, lo ru1ro>- .ihd \ a'ir-\ 'h ' d, 'o irli ip, 


Tramnip the pi ai h, .Smmnitr’s iiuxle of, ' 
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Tran-pl.mtmtj large rfcc^, Kip' : and small, hi ; 
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Trees aiul shrubs m tlu- 'loolinp N Misery, IJ, 
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'frees, hanpinp imiMeAl bi 11s in, I .J , 

Tr^‘^^*l Kussia, sudden de.illi ol, ‘J,J 
frees, -inple m jiark scem rN. 1 n 
'I lee^, desultory iiiitrs 011 , 4oJ ; dr.iiiiap'e, 44-7’' 
'fml nlpinps, neitm-ss in, .l.’ i ^ 

‘fiinnp li\, to de-tro\ IJ". 

fuinip- ami tlii' labb. pe tribe, (V.ibliinp of the 

roofs ol. is-i ^ 

7’ii—il.iP(i lr.ipi.ni-, on the 1 iiljnie ol iiu, 1^7 
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o ' ' r o| feu finn, flic hi - it tie , 7. ' 
r,,ijniin;; .'iiei j/timmp fiut-tr/i-, some i ( ro.irf - 
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W.ilton 11 dl, the -( . 1 ? of ( hark - \V.di iloii, 1 e , 
thi thuiidi r stof le af, pi, •• ' 

W .id., on the growth ol pl.n P m/'’V''il\ il d 

\\ ini p a*( I iia,^' m -Ir 

\\ -( 'III .lot • ( lid liahit s o' 

\\ T- --mi ’p .7 

it‘ : p 1 - 1 ^ .to'i ill !\ . Iti rj> 
md f Jl. * 

*• I , m i- 1 . { 

\\< . Ml .^11. the, ID 

- 1.‘. ,.i '} - on f t ( \I, n.ipi nr 'll , or r .1 In r 
Il e M ,Ui if’i 1 I. of W I 0(1- I’l 1 ( 1 ’ d < tl', 

, md f h uei -K w J i-id.i r. P" 

\\ iplu. Ill s llrtoiy aiiil M.ii ipiiiint ol H* 

I of il I d, . , 

W ii'iiroi on till iinpiii M, -od-, 7" 

\N , I tinf'« Id, * ‘ I- t -ii't ni e ol Ml- I i.rl 1 , 1 , 

■ 1 1 I'mp tia - .1 r I 11 , I M (I !<,( .0 Is u n won., 

I |0 

Wo'xIlUe, ,J*. 

oik'-, I’ialit* loll-, .III d 'I.d't |o\\ 1,1 ■ , M. 
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itl III-, to t.-v* It o'j.^ . J't 
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